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THE HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND 


[174».1749 AM.} 

constituted the whole domain of Bern. The continual aggrandisement of the 
state rendered obsolete the fundamental laws of its constitution, which became 
imperceptibly mod^ed in proportion as political emergencies appeared to 
require alterations. When the power of Bern was doubled by the conquest 
of the Vaud, the assembly of the burghers ceased to be thought of. The 
dignities of the state became hereditary in those families which had.on<ie 
obtained a seat in the great council. It is true thaf the other V)urghers remained 
eligible to public functions; but it was rarely indeed, and generally by means 
of intermarriages, that a new family raised itself to the rank of the rulers 
de facto. ^ 

The administration of these ruling families was, in general, not devoid of 
wisdom and equity; and, in fact, the principal subject of complaint was that 
participation in state affairs had ceased to loe open to all. It was, however, 
orecisely this system of aristocratic exclusion which was felt so insupportably 
oy many of those who were subjected to it, that so early as 1710 attempts 
were made to break it up. These were renewed with increased vjgour, in 
1743, by six-and-twenty burghers, who combined to petition the council for 
the revival of a greater equality of rights in favour of the general body of cit- 
izens. These adventurous men incurred the censure of the authorities, and 
were placed under arrest in their houses or banished. 

Amongst the exiles was Samuel Hentzi, a man of no ordinary talent and 
spirit. He had fixed on Neuch^itel as the place of his banishment, the 
term of which was shortened by the favour of the authorities. On his return, 
the embarrassed state in which he found his domestic economy, and the ill 
success of his efforts to obtain a lucrative office, may have mingled with 
other motives in inducing him to take the lead in a desperate undertaking 
of a little band of malcontents, who, without money, arms, or even unity of 
purpose, dreamed of overturning a government strong in its own resources, 
and sure of support from the whole Helvetic body, anc'of instituting equality 
of rights among all burghers, and appointment to all offices by lot. Yet, 
with all their root-and-branch work, the conspirators had no idea of remedying 
the real defects of the state, of satisfying the prevalent and increasing diccou- 
tents of the Vaud, or of procuring an extension of political rights to the whole 
people: for, in the plan of a constitution annexed to their intended manifesto, 
exclusive regard was paid to the burghers at Bern; and the rest of the people 
would hardly have been bettered by their accession to the dimities which had 
hitherto been engrossed by the ruling families. The 13th of July, 1749, was 
fixed for the execution of the plans of the conspirators; but many of their 
own number had opened their eyes by this time to the utter impossibility of 
success, produced iDy the disunion and imprudence of their colleagues — to 
the passion and cupidity of some, and the atrocious hopes of murder and 
plunder entertained by others. 

No man felt more sensibly the criminal views of his party than the only 
man of ability and public spirit among them, Hentzi. He would not betray 
those with whom he had long pursued the same object; but he made an 
attempt to save himseK by flight from further participation in their jolans and 
foreseen destiny. It was too late: a betrayer had already done his work. 
Hentzi and other leaders of the party were taken and beheaded during the 
first exasperation of the government. Sentence of death was also pronounced 
upon some who had made their escape; others were imprisoned or banished, 
but soon afterwards pardoned. On embarking with her two sons to quit 
the Helvetic territory, the wife of Hentzi exclaimed, “ I would rather see these 
children sink in the Rhine-stream than they should not one day learn to 
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avenee the murder of their father/’ However, 

hood they displayed jnore magnanimity than their mother; and one. of thenn. 
who rose to distinction in the service of the Netherlaiids, roijiuted with good 
offices to the burghers of his native town the unmerited misfortunes whii.h 

'where!^n^^^^ times, equality of riglitw for all hurgherH 
had heen settled as a principle — ^an aristocracy no less close than in Ih^rii, 
had formed itself since the middle of the seventeenth century- A tew hounes, 
‘ under the denomination of secret families, had contrived to ojtclude, not only 
the cduntry people, but a large proportion likewise ol the town burghers, 
from all partimpatiun in public affairs; and, in 1684, admission mto the num- 
ber of these secret families was rendered wholly impossible. J rom ttience- 
forwards, constantly increasing discontent displi^ed itself both in towsi and 
country. Several very moderate proposals for alfoviating the pressure <)f tins 
oligarchy were rejected with suon haughtiness by the goverument that (iin- 

affection swelled into revolt. , ^ r, 

In 1?81 Peter ^S’icholas Chenaux of la Tour de Treme, John Fetor iia<5« 
caud, “^nd an advocate of Gruy^jres of the name of Castellu?!:, formed a league 
for the achievement of a higher degree of freedom, First they endeavoiir(‘d 
to work upon the people by fair promisca. Then Chenaux, at the head of a 
^select band of fifty or sixty, undertook to terrify the gov(n-umeut into a cum 
promise. But the gates being closed on the party, and the walls maniUHl 
with armed burghers, this undertaking ended in open revolt. The toll of 
alarm-bells summoned up the countiy people from eviuy hill and valhw in 
the canton to assist in tie coercion of the domineering capital. A l)ody of 
nearly three thousand men encamped before the walls of Fribourg, and 
further aid was hourly expected. The terrified burghers instantly called 
for the armed intervention of Bern, and the latter tiown detached a part of 
its guard without delay. Three huntlrcd dragoons marched upon Fribourg, 
and were to be followed by fourteen hundred foot. The burghers of Fribourg 
now thought themselves strong enough to meet force with lorm, Thc^ gar- 
risoij. made a sally from the town, and on the first sight of the Bcrn(*se iing, 
not to mention the heavy artillery, the malcontents solicited an armiHlice. 
The surrender of their arms and of the ringleaders was demaiidtal m prelim . 
inary to all negotiation. The people refused the hitter of these coiulitioUM, 
but fled panic-struck on the first attack, without making any nwistamjtu 
The whole affair would have ended without bloodshed, had not the leader 
Chenaux been murdered in his flight by Henry Hosier, himself one of the pop- 
ular party. The two remaining heads of the insurgents got chiiir off ; ilJlie- 
naux’s corpse was delivered to the public executioner, and liis hetad fixed on 
a spear above the Romont gate. Sentence of death was pasHiKl on Ciisttdhc^ 
and Eaccaud, the two fugitives. Several others werti visibHl with less degrt'es 
of punishment: new reinforcements from Bern, Bolothurn, and Lucin^m^ 
secured the town from any recurrence of tumult, and their iimbaasadorM 
strove to promote the restoration of tranquillity. It was ordered to pro- 
claimed, from all the pulpits, that the council was well disposed to proti*c*t 
the old and well attested rights of its loving subjects, as well as to hetar, with 
its never-failing graciousness, every suitalile and respectful representiitiom 
Three days were allotted to each commune to lay their com|)laint8 and wishcfs 
before the government, through delegates. But when months olapicd with- 
out the popular grievances having obtained a hear in, the lo« of Clitnaux 
began to be appreciated. Multitudes assembled round nis tomb weefdng and 
praying: pilgrimages, as if to the tomb of a saint, were made thitlier with 
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banners, and with crucifixes. Vainly were these demonstrations of feeling 
stigmatised by the government as crime against the s^ate, by the bishop as 
impious profanations. They were neither to be checked by posting sentinels, 
nor fulminating excommunications. They were the last sad consolation of 
the people — the last substitute for hopes that were already given up. 


DISORDERS AT GENEVA (1707-1782 A.D.) 

Shortly after the establishment of Genevan independence, it had been 
decreed by the general assembly, for the better suppression of hostile attempts 
against their hard-won freedom, that whoever should propose a change in 
the government of Geneva should be considered to deserve capital punish- 
ment. This did not, however, hinder alterations being made, at different 
times, in various parts of the constitution. So early as the middle of the 
sixteenth century, the laws were revised and improved. The advantageous 
situation of the town and the long duration of peace promoted the 'increase 
of wealth in Geneva and the rise of many families to opulence. These families 
aimed at separating themselves from their fellow citizens, even in their places 
of habitation, by settling in the upper part of the town, near the council- 
house, while the other burghers inhabited the lower town. The principal 
families already regarded themselves as a standing patriciate; and even the 
name of patrician came into use in the acts of council . 

The year 1707 witnessed an effort of the inferior burghers to wrest from 
the principal families a part of their usurped power, and to introduce amend- 
ments in the constitution.^ In this emergency, the council invoked the 
mediation of Bern and Zurich, received a confederate garrison, and main- 
tained itself by force of arms and by execution of its principal antagonists. 
A renewal of the disturbances which had been quelled by such violent meas- 
ures. was produced, in 1714, by the imposition of an arbitrary tax by the 
council for the enlargement and completion of the fortifications of the town. 
This stretch of power occasioned great discontent among the burghers; bitter 
attacks and censures on the government appeared in print; and the more 
strictly these were prohibited, they obtained the more eager perusal and 
credence. 

One of the arch-promoters of the rising storm was Michael Ducrest, a 
Genevan burgher and noble, an officer in the army, and a member of the great 
council. This man op]posed himself with extraordinary vehemence to the 
building of the new fondfications, and heaped offensive charges on the parti- 
sans of the measure. The government condemned him to recant, and, on his 
evading compliance by flight, a penal sentence was pronounced against him. 
New attempts which he made to excite disturbance were followed by a sen- 
tence of perpetual imprisonment. This sentence could not be put in exe- 
cution, as Ducrest had taken refuge under a foreign jurisdiction, where he set 
at defiance the council of Geneva, and provoked that body to such a degree 
by his writings and intrigues against them, that sentences more and more 
severe were heaped upon his head, until at length the most offensive of his 
writings was torn by the hangman, and his effigy was suspended from the 
gallows. His person, however, enjoyed impunity till 1744, when he was 
taken into custody in the territory of Bern. ^ The government of Geneva did 
not thirst for his blood, and was content with his i)erpetual imprisonment. 
Even in tins situation he contrived to mix in Hentzi’s conspiracy, was con- 
fined in the castle of Aarburg, and closed, in extreme old age, as a state 
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prisoner^ fi life whicli lie had spent in incessant labours in the cause of democ” 

Meanwhile Geneva continued to be agitated by party manoeuvres and 
popular discontents. In the year 1734 a body of eight hundred burghers 
addressed themselves to the' h'cads of the government, desiring the eurtaib 
fnent of the projected fortifications, and the repeal of the tax levied for 
that object. The council o^ily replied by preparations for (Icfencc ; hreanus 
were transported to the council ..lall; barricades erected in the^ approaches 
thither as well as in those to the upper town, where the principal class c>i 
burghers lived, and the garrison kept in readiness to act on the first signal. 
All this apparatus was regarded with mistrust by the burghers, who were 
still farther provoked by reports of the approach of Bernese troops, and by 
the removal of a part of the town artillery to the upper regions, while two 
and twenty other pieces were spiked. The multitude made themselvcH 
masters of the city guard, pointed field-pieces on the road by which the troops 
from Bern were exjiected, and tumultuously demanded the convocation of 
the burgher assembly, the sovereign authority of Geneva. The council con™ 
trived to win over the members of this body so far that they vot(Hl iinani" 
mously the completion of the fortifications and the continuance of the tax 
for ten years. The declaration of an amnesty and improvement of the 
^criminal and judicial administration formed the rest of their business. The 
burghers laid down their arms and returned to their ordinary vocations; so 
that axi embassy which arrived from Zurich and Bern found Geneva in a state 
of apparent tranquillity. 

Permanent ill-will was fostered only against the syndic Tremblay, com- 
mander of the garrison and conductor of the defensive jiraparations of the 
council. Whatever this person had done by the instructions of the council 
was laid to his individual account, and added to the mass of dark imputa- 
tions which were heaped on him, as the head of an already obnoxious family. 
He plumed himself on the favour of the confederate ambassadors, and for- 
feited thus the last chance of retrieving himself in the public opinion. The 
remembrance of the armed intemntion of Zurich and Bern, in 1707, was too 
recent to admit of their ambassadors doing any good to Trombley 'h cause 
through the medium of pacific intercession. The departure of these embassies 
removed the only screen of the syndic: he demanded his disniission, whicli 
was refused him, in order to deprive him of his functions more ignomiruously. 
No resistance or artifice of a powerful connection could save him: the tumults 
were renewed with increased fury; and the question soon ceased to rc^gartl 
the person or party of Trembley, and became that of the triumph of t!ie 
aristocratic or democratic principle at Geneva. In 1737, the council vcnturcal 
several arrests, and the consequence was that the whole body of burj^hers 
rushed to arms, and the council was defeated, not without blofidahed. A 
garrison from Bern and Zurich was thrown into the town : the ambawadora 
of these cantons, in concert with the BVench ambaasadors, undertook the 
office of mediators, and in 1738 framed a constitution whicli set limits to the 
assum]Dtions of the council and the principal families, and was gratefully 
and all but unanimously accepted as a fundamental law by the burgjors. 

After four-and-twenty years of repose and prosperity, occasion was given 
to new political movements at Geneva by a subject of a nature purely specu- 
lative. It pleased more than one government about this time to apply the 
doom of fire, which had been visited by inquisitors on the ill-fated victims of 
their zealotry, to certain of the more remarkable works of the human intellect 
— a proceeding highly calculated to draw the eyes of the reading public on 
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productions wliich seemed worthy of such signjil condeniTiution. On the 
Lt appearance of that work of Rousseau whi^ opened views so novel and 
so striking on the moral and still more on the physical education of man, the 
parliament of Paris had the work burned by the hangman, ^^^d sentenced 
Lusseau to imprisonment, which he only escaped by ^ght. ^ 
decisions were immediately repeated by the council of Geneva [1762J, ^-hic 
improved on them by launching a like condemnatory semfence against the 
Contrat Social of the same author. It was in vain that Rousseau s connec- 
tions demanded a copy of the sentence against him : their reiterated demands, 
though supported by a large body of burghers, were rejected ^y the council. 
The popular party, which vindicated the right of the burgher assembly to 
^ bring up representations or remon- 

strances against the council on any sub- 
ject under discussion, distinguished 
themselves by the name of representa- 
tives. Their claims were met by assert- 
ing a droit n6gatif, or*right of rejection, 
on the strength of which the council 
pretended that nothing that should not 
lave been previously consented to by 
themselves could come before the gen- 
eral asscunbly. The partisans of the 
council were called negatives. 

The tranquillity of Geneva was once 
more disturbed to such a degree by 
passionate discourses, party writings, 
and manoeuvres that the ambassadors 
of Zurich, Bern, and France again in- 
terfered, and pronounced themselves in 
favour of the council. The representa- 
tives rejected their decision, the am- 
bassadors left Geneva, French trpops 
advanced on the town, and all trade and 
intercourse were suspended. But the 
French ministry speedily became luke- 
warm in the cause of the negatives. 
The latter, when they found them- 
selves abandoned by all foreign aid, apprehending what might ensue, patched 
up a peace with the representatives. By a compact closed in Marcli, 1768, 
the burghers acquired valuable rights, and even a third party, that of the so- 
called natifs or hahitans (old inhabitants, excluded by birth from taking part 
in public affairs), obtained extended franchises, and was flattered with a 
prospect of participation in all the rights of citizenship. 

But on recovery from the first panic, reciprocal hatred soon revived. 
The negatives were vexed at having made such important sacrifices, and aimed 
at resuming all their former ascendency. Moreover they found a favourable 
hearing in the French court, which had long viewed with an evil eye the trade 
and wealth of Geneva, desired to raise the neighbouring Versoix to a com- 
mercial town, and hoped, by encouraging tumult and disorder at Geneva, 
either to annihilate its industry and opulence, or ultimately to bring it under 
the sovereignty of France. IVench emissaries therefore aided^ the negatives 
in spiriting the natifs up against the representatives, by promising to confer 
on mem me franchises withheld by the latter. But the representatives flew 
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to arms, took possession of the gates, and speedily succeeded in disarming 
the unpractised and undisciplined mob of natifs. Well aware by what 
manoeuvres the natifs had been led to revolt, they prudently abstained from 
taking any vindictive measures against them; but, on the contrary, impartetl 
to them, in 1781, that equalicy of ri|hts which had boon promised by the 
negatives, and endeavoured thus to win them over permanently to the com- 
mon cause. 

The coimcil, on the other hand, impelled by French influence, (kjclared 
the newly conferred rights illegally extorted, and invoked the mediation of 
Bern and Zurich. But, betwixt representative stubbonmess and negativii 
assumption, tne ambassadors of these towns could exert but limitocl infliumce. 
They essayed to put an end to disputes by amicable arrangements, but W(^rt^ 
baffled by the intrigues of the French court, which was nisolved to recognist^ 
no democratical system on its frontiers, and soon procoedtHl to open force in 
support of its secret policy. The first act of aggrcHsiori was to garrison 
Versois^; a measure which gave just offence to Zurich and Bern, who tiauxi- 
upon renounced all adhesion to the mediation of 1738, and left tlie CJeiujvans 
to thL^ir own discretion. France also declared she would mix no more in t.lu! 
affairs of Geneva; the government was overthrown and a mm constitution 
established. 


Zurich and Bern now declared formally and coldly that they c‘,ould not, 
acknowledge .a government erected by revolt. Still mom indignation was 
emlited by France and Savoy, who entered into a league for the c,o<u’eion of 
the town. Bern, too, joined this league in 1782, that the dmimj of (huujva, 
that point d’appul of her own dominion, might not he truHttxl altogether to 
the caprices of foreign powers. On the appearances of the allied trooris Ijcfore 
the gates of Geneva, the burghers, unaware of the bad stale of their (hdcantCH, 
swore to bu^ themselves in the ruins of their native town rather than yieltl 
But when the cannon of the besiegers was advanced up to their walls, and the 
alternative of desperate resistance or surrender was offcjnxl, the disuniicKl cit-y 
opened her gates without stroke of sword, after the primupal hoads of the 
representative party had taken to flight. 

Mortal dread accompanied the victorious troops as they enter(^d Vmimx. 
Many had reason to tremble for their lives, their liberty, atwl {xiHst^HiouH. No 
punishments, hovyver, were inflicted, excepting only the baniBhment of 
principal popular leaders; but the rights of the Durghors were all ntwt entirely 
annihilated by the arbitrary arrangements of the viiitors; tlw^ mivmmmit 
was invested by them with almost unlimited power, and procecxbd under their 
auspices to prohibit all scored societies, military exerekjH, books ami pain- 
Sir events, and to re-inforco the garrison by twelves hundred men 

f ? 1 ® retluceU to utter suhjmdion, and 

eofprnijfi f emigration. From then(;cfc»rwardH and 

dweltTn ^ unnatural calm 

government was conducted with much niMmm, 
nmt ^ ^ impartial, tluit of the public rcvciuKM incor- 

ITcalM iniquity of tUo 

^ dcstmction of their franchiaw, and the dia. 

e™ I wounded irrecoverably the feelingB of tho burgh- 

neEativesn^wSn!^«^?n’'®^^^^ former 

3 ev^ i?reator lengths tl-uin they 

tod ever wished or expected. At length, on the death of Vorgonuea, the 
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French minister, and arch enemy of Genevan independence, the spirit of 
freedom awoke with all its ancient strength in Geneva, and the burghers 
arose to break their slavish fetters. But the recital of the subsequent occur- 
rences must be postponed until we come to notice the train of events fired by 
the French Eevolution. 


TUMULTS IN NEUCHATEL 

The little principality of Neuch^tel, the succession of which had descended 
in the same liue since the era of the second Burgundian monarchy, came, in 
1707, into the hands of the king of Prussia, as next heir to the ancient house 
of Chalons. In 1748, Frederick II displayed that love of economy which dis- 
tinguished all his measures, by farming out certain parts of the public revenue 
arising from tithes, ground rents, and the crown lands ; from the former 
administration of which many of the inhabitants had enjoyed considerable 
profits. The loss of these, of course, was felt as a grievance by the losers; 
but what was viewed with more concern by the mass of tlie inhabitants wfis 
the prospect of still further innovations. Accordingly five communes of the 
Val de Travers transmitted their remonstrances through a delegate to Berlin; 
and their example was soon afterwards followed throughout the principality. 

The arrival of two commissaries, despatched by the king to Neuchfltcl, 
was viewed with discontent as an encroachment on its immunities. Shortly 
after their coming, an attempt was made to put in execution the proposed 
financial system, of which the only resu}t was to provoke a tumultuous poi> 
ular movement. On the 7th of January, 1767, the burgher assembly of 
Neuch^tel passed a resolution of exclusion from the rights of citizenship, 
against all who should farm or guarantee the farming of the revenues. On 
this the royal commissary, Von Derschau, brought a suit before the council 
of Bern, against the town of Neuchfitei; and the advocate-general, Gaudot, 
who had formerly been a popular favourite, much to the surprise of his fellow- 
citizens, seceded to the royal side, and thenceforwards gave his active assist- 
ance to the commissary. 

_ The cause was decided^ at Bern (with some limitations) in the royal favour. 
With regard to the resolutions of the Neuch^tel burghers, already referred to, 
it was decreed that they should be cancelled in the presence of the burgher 
assembly, and a public^ apology made to the vice-governor. The costs of the 
whole process to be paid by the town. Gaudot, who had attacked the civic 
immunities both by word and writing, naturally became an object of popular 
indignation. By way of compensation, however, he received a lucrative 
government office, along with the functions of procurator-general, from which 
another man had been removed who possessed the popular favour. He 
returned to Neuch^tel from Bern with the royal plenipotentiaries. These 
and the vice-governor advised him to take up his residence in the castle; but, 
in spite of taeir recommendations, Gaudot thought fit to repair to his own 
residence. The same evening, clamour and disturbance took place around 
the house, which the magistrates were forced to protect by military force. 

The next morning the mob returned in increased numbers, and was still 
further exasperated by missiles being thrown down upon them. A carriage, 
escorted by servants in the royal livery, which had been sent by the king's 
commissary for Gaudot, was Imocked to pieces by the infuriated multitude. 
Gaudot and his nephew now imprudently fired from the windows, and their 
shots took effect, fatally for themselves. The exasperated populace forced 
its way into the house; Gaudot was killed by three shots, and the mob dis- 
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Srsedlfter the deed, with cries of “Long live the kinj?!” The o\M wtora 
m this tragedy ese 9 ]Ded, and could be executed only in effigy. 1- 
affair was ultimately compromised by the benevolent moderation of the 
great Frederick; and terms of pacification were accepted by the coininunes, 
which provided alike against’ arbitrary government and popular turbulcnc: .. 

On this occasion, Frederick displayed more gonero.sity than would have 
been shown by rjny cantonal government; and his conduct sceiued to jus ,i y 
the general reflection, whicn must often occur to the stuilcnt of Swusa history , 
that when administrative abuses are introduced into a monarchy , it only nv- 
quires a well-disposed and enlightened prince to crush the gang of 
oppreesors and extortioners; because such a prince is powerfully biie.kcd m 
such measures by the public ojDinion, Whereas, when the majority oi t u 
ruling class in misnamed republics is corrupted so far to speculates on tlui 
profits of malversation, it generally takes care to recruit its ranks with nisw 
accomplices; or, at all events, only to promote to public ofiiccB siich men as 
will at least shut their eyes to public abuses. The magnaminity of h riM a -nek 
was but ill repaid to his successor by the tumults which cnsiual in N(ui(‘.hat(‘l 
on the commencement of the French Revolution; arul we have laiiuy sc(ui 
the same misunderstandings, as in the last century, arise botwiKUi tlie now 
canton of Neuchfitel and its Prussian sovereign. 


ARISTOCKACY AND DEMOCRACY 

The democratical cantons, where the assembled population exiu'cised the 
supreme power in their landsgemeiudef held the lowest station, iii almost 
every respect, amongst the confederates. Narrowness of mind and ignorant 
hatred of all innovation withstood every proposal of improvement; while 
passion and prejudice, aided by the artifices of demagogues, often oev.asionod 
Lts of crying injustice. Judicial proceedings were in the highest dt‘gn‘e 
arbitrary; confession of crimes was extracted by torture, which, indeed, wan 
often employed when nothing more remained to confess* ^ (Capital |)unishnient, 
even for minor offences, was by no means rare. Public offices, pari.ieularly 
that of bailiff or land-vogt, were commonly conferred not on tbc worthiest hut 
on the highest bidder; and the proceeds of this ignominious^ traffic vvt^ut to 
the public treasury. Was it to be wondered at if these’ functionari(‘s in lR(‘ir 
turn set justice up to auction in their bailiwicks, and endeavounri (o rc‘eover 
their advances to the government by every sort of oppression of its suhjectH? 

.Mental cultivation was extremely neglected in these cantons, Hc.hmtilic 
establishments were rare, and those for education were, for the most pari, 
in the hands of the capuchins; whose de corpa was at least on tme. oiuia" 
sion beneficial, by preventing the admission of the Jesuits into the canton 
of Schwytz in 1758. Elsewhere, however, similar irdlumiceH prothuMnl worse 
effects. ‘In Glarus, so late as 1780, an unfortunate servaui girl was (‘xy.culcil 
as a witch, on the charge of having lamed the leg of a child by magic, and 
having caused it to vomit pins. Credulous aoulfl wimi even found to 
the affirmation that the girl had administenHl pin-serul throuifh tlic medium 
of a magical cake, which had afterwards borne its fruit within the body of 
the. child. The political relations of these cantons, in tlie pcuhjd now beft^n^ 
us, were of little importance. 

The constitutions of the aristocratical cantons had all of tluuu this cir- 
cumstance in common, that not only the capital towns asHumtal tlu^ rult^ 
of the whole canton, but the burghers of those lowns thenwJvcw w(‘r(‘ <livi<lcd 
into ruling and non-ruling families, of which the formi^r monopoliscul admin- 
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sion to all places of honour. But the governments of these cantons deserve 
to be treated of more at length. 

Bern, which, in the first period after its foundation, had no domains of 
any importance outside its walls, possessed in that immediately preceding 
the French revolution a territory containing more than 400,000 inhabitants. 
This considerable tract of land was administered by 250 ruling families, of. 
which, however, only about sixty were in actual possession of the government; 
and these again were divided into so-called great and small families, and did 
not easily suffer others to rise to an equality with them. The sovereign 
[lower resided in 299 persons, of whom the great council was composed. A 
little council or senate of five-and-twenty formed the executivu. Th:i rural 
districts and the Pays de \^aud were governed by land-vogts or bailiffs. It 
was chiefly there that discontent prevailed against the Bernese government. 
The nobles of the Pays de Vaud were rendered wholly insensible to the real 
and solid advantages secured to them by that government, by resentment 
of their exclusion from all public employments. The peasants of that district, 
for the most part subjects or bondsmen of the nobles, sighed under the weight 
of feudal oppression and its accustomed offspring, poverty, neglected culture, 
mental and moral abortion. 


Davel 

A singular attempt at revolt was made in 1723 by Major Daniel Abraham 
Davel, a well-intentioned man, of excellent character, but a decided political 
and religious enthusiast, possessed with the idea that he was called by inspira- 
tion to emancipate the Vaud from Bern. He assembled the regiment of militia 
which he commanded, under the pretext of a review, and with these troops, 
who were altogether ignorant of his real design, and unprovided with stores 
or ammunition, he surprised the town of Lausanne at a point of time when 
all the Bernese land-vogts had gone to Bern for the annual installation. 
Davel offered his aid for the restoration of independence to the liastily 
assembled towm council. He found, however, no kindred spirit in that body; 
and the cautious citizens put him off with fair words till a force was under 
arms sufficient to crush him. Meanwhile his troops had discovered the 
real object of their commander, and shi’ank from him in surprise and con- 
sternation. He himself was arrested, cruelly tortured for the discovery of 
accomplices, of whom he had none, and lastly beheaded. 

A certain contempt of scholastic acquirements seemed the prevailing 
school education naturally came to deseiwe the low esteem 
whi(ffi it met with. Accordingly those patrician youths who did not serve 
in the army remained for the most part unemployed until they obtained 
places ui^er government. The establishment of what was called the exterior 
state afforded but a superficial substitute for more solid attainments, and 
initiated youth only too early in the petty intrigues and jealousies of faction, 
inis institution, which was also known by the name of the shadow state,” 
was intended to give the youth of the ruling families opportunities for acquaint- 
ing themselves with the forms at least of public business, and of acquiring 
an imembarras^d address, so important for republicans. It parodised the 
dignities and offices of the state, the election of avoyers, councillors, and 
senators, had its secretaries and functionaries of all ranks, and distributed 

by lot 120 vogtships, which for the most part took their names from ruined 
castles. 

Without any sufficient evidence, some would refer to the era of the 
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Eiirmindian war the origin of this institution, which received the 
of ^crnment in 1^7, and for which a council-house, far 

than that which belonged to the actual government. ‘ 

flPfll of this ^'exterior state bore an ape astride on a lobster, ami loolung* 
at himself in a mirror. These and similar traits of humour secmi to owe 
their descent to an era exceedingly remote from the measured fonnaUiy 

The emment of Lucerne, which with Solothurn and Fribourg fornmd 
the remaining pure Swiss aristocracies, consisted of a little council oi six- 
and-thirtv menibers, which, reinforced by sixty-four others, Ix'ld the sov- 
ereigd authority. With regard to intellectual edtiviition, 

dictorv features were observable at Lucerne. On the one hand, kaimni,, 
enlightenment, and patriotism were hereditary distnictioiis of Bonmfannhes; 
while on the other hand, the mass was imbued with ignorant Ijuiaiicism. 
On the one hand, the encroachments of the papacy were resisted with imu^xi- 
ble firmness; while, on the other hand, the clergy kept possession of a highW 
mischievous influence in the state. On the one hand, a scorn's of siimi.s 
days and holidays was abolished, as being detlicated to dissoluteness more 
than devotion; while, on the other hand, we are horror-strucK by tlu* burning 
of a so-called heretic. In 1747, a court, consisting of four clergynum wni- 
tenced Jacob Schmidli, a man of blameless life, to be st,nuigl(‘d, 
burned with his books and writings, because he had not only ixjad the 
for his private edification, but had exjilaincd and recommended it t,o others 
as the sole true basis of religion. IIis wdfe, his six chihlnm, and seventy- 
one other persons were banished, liis house was burned to tlu^ ground by 
the hands of the public executioner, and a monument raised on ils ftmntn’ 
site, to perpetuate the ignominy (query: of the victim or of Ins judges 0- 
The appearance of two pamphlets in 1769,^ on the (|uestion " wb(dh(n* 
removal or restriction of the monastic orders might not^ be found benc.fi<dal 
to the Catholic cantons?" excited terrible uproar at Lu(U‘rn(\ whom eiul.ain 
classes were constantly scenting danger to church or stale, from some (piarter. 
The town and county clergy, and the bigots in the council, wort', rejoiced 
to get so good an opportunity to persecute, the hohhn's of primaples 
anci raised a deplorable howl, as if the canton were on tlu^ v(‘rg(^ of (k^struc - 
tion. The whole population was plunged in coiisternathm and aHtonisli- 
ment by thundering sermons and rigorous prohibitions of ih(^ obnoxiqUH 
work. Free-thinkers were fulminated against by name from the pulpits; 
and Schinznach, which had witnessed the formation of Helvetic soendy, 
was denounced as the focus and headtiuarters of hen^sy. 

This society, which aimed at the diffusion of usiJul knowledge, public 
spirit, and union throughout the Helvetic body, witlmut ndtannice t.o vari^t.ies 
of religion, rank, or political system, was foiimied by a knot of patriotic, 
and instructed men, in the pious hop(‘. of arresting the tkahne of the con- 
federation. At its commencement it consistexl of no more than nine incmi* 
bers, but added to its numbers with astoniHliing rapidity. Tlu* socitdy was 
soon viewed with an evil eye by the cantonal gov(aaiments, wlfuh drc‘atl(Hi 
all independence of feeling and action in the people. At Ikam, political 
dangers were anticipahnl from it, as synntoms of ndractoriucHs were' cxhibit<‘d 
shortly after its formation by the nobes in tlu^ Vaud; while at Lucenn; it 
was regarded as a conspiracy for shaking off the Catholic rthgion, and assist.- 
ing the supposed ambition of Ik^rn to gain ascendency over tlu^ whole con- 
federation. 

The aristo-dcmocratical governments next e.ome under our notice, and 
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in these, as in most of the purely aristocratical, the metropolis had obtained 
unlimited power over the whole canton. In these, however, particular 
families die. not engross the sovereign power; the collective body of citizens 
had maintained themselves by means of the regulations of their guilds in the 
possession of considerable influence over the ' public affairs. Accordingly 
the magistracy favoured the monopolies which enriched the inetropoliian 
traders, and imposed restraints on the industry and invention of the sur- 
rounding country. Thence the subjects of these towns were much inore 
harshly governed than those of the aristocratical cantons. Their ancient 
charters fell into oblivion, and were withdrawn as far as possible from public 
inspection; they were not only excluded from civil and military, but' even 
from ecclesiastical functions; and the exercise of many bri^tnehes of industry, 
and the sale of their productions in the towns, was wholly cut off by corpora- 
tion privileges. Moreover, since the commencement of the century of which 
we are treating, no mode of acquiring the rights of burghers remained open ; 
they were only conferred on extremely rare occasions to reward eminent 
merit; or when the times became troublesome to conciliate influential bur- 
ghers. Hence that discontent and disaffection which broke out at the ^cilose 
of the century found a principal focus in the heart of the mixed aristocracies. 

In the larger cantons the public aininistration was for the most part 
incorrupt; and that of justice was liable on the whole to fewer complaints 
than in many other European countries. The pay of public servants, with 
fe-w exceptions, was extremely moderate. Men who had devoted their whole 
lives to public affairs, and who had filled the highest offices in the state, lost 
more than they gained by the bounty of their country. At Zurich, the 
expenses of the government were wholly defrayed without the imposition 
of taxes, properly so called, from the revenues and interests of the national 
lands and capital, from ground-rents, tithes, the salt monopoly, and the 
produce of the premium paid by the several guilds of traders in return for 
their exclusive privileges. The same description is applicable to the govern- 
ment of Bern, excepting that here the course of jastice was tedious and expen- 
sive. The superior financial resources of the latter canton enabled hereto 
execute more for public ends than Zurich. Bern invested considerable sums 
in foreign securities, particularly in the English funds; and, besides, amassed 
a treasure amounting to some millions of dollars, which became, as we shall 
j^resently see, and as Mably had predicted, the booty of rapacious and power- 
j:ul neighbours. 

Very different was the condition of the free or common bailiwicks, par- 
ticularly those of the democratical cantons; here most of the land-vogta 
sought by every species of extortion to indemnify themselves for the sums 
for which they had in fact bought their places from the general assemblies 
of their respective cantons. Many made an open traffic of justice; took 
presents from both parties; helped delinquents to evade deserved punish- 
ment who could pay for exemption, and exacted contributions from the 
wealthier class whenever and wherever they could. Even farther than in 
the German domains of Switzerland were abuses of this kind carried in the 
Italian bailiwicks, and most of all in those of the Orisons. The inevitable 
tendency of such treatment was to debase the popular character in thpse 
districts, and its effects have left unequivocal traces even to this day. 

In those towns of which the constitution was grounded on corporate 
bodies, the privileges of the burghers and their guilds received progressive 
extensions. Propositions were made which would hardly have been con- 
ceivable in monarchical states, and could only, in fact, take place where 
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particular classes had to decide upon the destiny of tlie rest of their f(?l low- 
countrymen. In Me it was several times propoa(jd, luuler tlie prtflex.t of 
protection to agriculture^ that the exercise of certain manufactures should 
pe prohibited altogether in the rural part of the canton.^ 


FBDEUAL^BELATIONS OF THE SWISS BTATKB 

The federal bond which united the various cantons ami tluur allies was 
very loose, and far different from that which fastem'.d together the* uniteil 
provihees of Holland, or even from the federal compact of the United 
of North America. There was not in Switzerland any permanent sovtTeign 
body, no standing federal magistrate equally acknowledged by all, no cen- 
tral government having its own establishment, its own treasury, its own 
servants, civil and military. The general diets could not d(‘cidc upon any 
important question, unless it had been previously d(*bat(Ml and d(*(‘ided oh 
in the" councils of each of the cantons, who were applied to by tJn*ir own 
deputies for fresh instructions at every new case which w/is brought, before* 
the diet. The cantons were not even each allied to all. I'lu* (‘ighi oldm- 
cantons had among them a federal compact for their common dtjfcnce, and 
even of these eight the first five only, viz. Zurich, Schwyz, Uri, Untcrwald(*n, 
and Lucerne, were bound to enter into no other alliance without each otlun^’H 
consent; while the other three, Glarus, Zug, and Bern, w(*re at lilx^rty to 
form alliances with other states or foreign princes, provkhnl hik^U alliance's 
contained nothing prejudicial to the federal bond. Th(* eight cantons wcit 
also bound, by the convention of Stanz, to assist one another in Bupporting 
the form of government established in each of them. 

The five junior cantons, viz. Fribourg, Solothurn, BA1(^ ScIiafThauB(*n, 
and Appenzell, had no federal bond with the whole of ilu* rc'st, nor among 
themselves, but every one of them was allied to sonai one or mor<i of the 
others. The three forest cantons alone were allied to cwcTy one of tlu? 
other cantons. By these means, however, the guarantiu^ of common defem^e 
was secured to each ; for, as any canton attacked had iln^ right of calling 
some other cantons to its assistance, and as these were entitled to (*.all oilK‘rH, 
all would be brought in to take a part, in virtue of tlnur part,ic*ular bonds. 

The general diets of the confederation were either ordinary or extra- 
ordinary. pe ordinary diets met once a year at Iriummh'ld in llmrgau, 
instead of Baden, where, until the treaty of Aarau in 1712, thew had he(‘n 
accustomed to meet. The, deputy from Zurich pr(*Bid(*(l: In* brouglit for- 
ward the matters to be discussed, eollcK*.ted the votcH, framed tin* rcHoIuticniH, 
etc. Each canton or associate had one vote and qiK'Htions wert^ d(H’id(‘d by a 
simple majority. The sitting were helii with cIosihI doorn, and at the einl 
of the session the deputy of Zurich drew up a Htateincnt of the ilcituBiouH 
the diet, of which he sent a copy round to each canton. Tin* ririncipa] liuHi- 

^ hear appeals from the common bailiwicks, and U) 

mspeetthe accounts and inquire mto the conduct of tlu* bailifTs, 

Extraordinary diets wore assembkal at the r(‘(iu(‘Ht of any particular 

ministers in ca.M(* of urgi'Ut busim'SH, In 
Zurich BumiuoiKMi tlu* oilier cantons to stiud t!u*ir 
Irauenleld, or any other place fixed upon, ucciuainting 

denufea^c ^lL might give instructionH to their 

deputies accordingly, Ih(^ foreign uumster, at whose* r*‘(iu(*st an extraordi- 
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nary diet was convoked, was bound to pay the expenses of the deputies who 
were thus called from their homes at an unexpected season. 

The partial diets were held by the Protestant cantons at Aarau, and 
by the Catholic ones at Lucerne. There was no fixed time for their meeting, 
but they were summoned as the occasion required it. 

A regulation, called the defensionale,'^ was, as we have seen, agreed ' 
upon at a general diet held at Baden in 1668, for.providing^against sudden 
emergencies, such as an attack from foreign powers, when the proceedings 
of the diet would have proved too slow for the common safety. In such a 
case deputies were to be named by all the members of the Helvetic body, 
and invested with full powers to direct the military force of the nation, Which 
was to be raised by contingents from the militia of each state. This body 
consisted of 9600 men for the thirteen cantons, 1400 for fhe associates, and 
2400 for the subject bailiwicks — in all 13,400 men; which number, however, 
might be doubled and trebled if required. 

The militia of each canton consisted of all the males from sixteen ty sixty 
years of age, and these received military instruction at certain periods. Only 
one-third of the whole, however, consisting of the youngest and strongest, ivere 
enrolled into regiments, the other two-thirds supplying them with recruits if 
necessary. The regiments were divided into fusilcers and electionaries, the 
fusileers being all young unmarried men, wdio were considered as always ready 
to march at a moment’s notice; the electionaries were composed of the mar- 
ried men, of an age and size proper for service, and these were called out 
after the fusileers. When in active service they received regular pay; but 
every man was boimd to provide his own uniform, arms, and accoutrements. 

The Swiss, it is well known, furnished troops to several European powers, 
according to certain treaties or capitulations, as th^ were called, agreed 
upon between those powers and the various cantons. The chief power having 
Swiss troops in its service was France, who had retained them ever since the 
treaty made between the Swiss and Louis XI. Under Louis XIV the number 
of Swiss troops in the French service amounted to 28,000 men; but, in 1790, 
at the beginning of the French Revolution, there were not more than 15,000, 
who were divided into twelve regiments. Six Swiss regiments were in the 
service of Holland, four were serving in Piedmont, four at Naoles, and four 
in Spain: the pope had also a small body guard of Swiss. Tiere has been 
considerable misconception abroad upon this subject; the cantons have been 
represented as selling their countrymen as if they were cattle, while the truth 
is that the men were not sold, but enlisted of their own accord for a certain 
period of time, receiving the bounty money 

^ Agriculture was advanced by the cultivation of clover and of other arti- 
ficial gr^ses, and by the conseq^uent increase of pasturage and manure. 
Many districts which had formerly been regarded as unfruitful were thus 
rendered remarkable for fertility. The processes of manuring, and many 
other processes in Swiss cultivation, became a model for foreign agricul- 
turists. Arts and manufactures were extended more and more widely. In 
the canton of Bern, in the Thurgau, and elsewhere, industry was employed 
on native inaterials in the linen manufacture; in Zurich, St. Gall, and Appen- 
zell, m working up imported wool in spinning, weaving, and cotton printing. 
Silk manufactures occupied Zurich and B41e, and the latter town enriched 
it^lf by its riband manufacture. Trade in all its branches throve at Geneva, 
where a wholesale watch manufacture was conducted, and from whence 
watchmaking was soon spread through the district of Neuch^ltel, where it 
suggested many other mechanical processes. 
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Intellectual culture and social refinetnents inarcliod abreast with com- 
mercial wealth. Not only the towns were einbellisluMl with arduteeiiira! 
structures, but in the Emmenthal, and around the lakers of ^^urich and (hauwa, 
arose new and splendid edifices which bespoke ineix^asini^ In 

Neuch^tel, which a century before had been inhabited by sln^plu^rdK, the 
villages assumed the appearance of towns; and the wealthy niarts of Kng« 
land or the Netherlands were recalled to the inind of the trnvtdler hy the 
principal street of Winterthur. Intercourse with other states in trade or 
m foreign services naturalised new wants and desires, yet nuiny still adhertMl 
to the old usages and manners. In whole districts, esfX'ciaUy in tlu^ d<*ino- 
cratic cantont*, public opinion imperiously set limits to t lie advance of luxury. 
In other places sumptuary laws maintained a struggle with the various arts 
of invention; and a wholesome state of simplicity wtis preserved in Zurich, 
St. Gall, and Bdle, in which celibacy became a rarity .<5 

Although in political matters dissensions prevailed, yet in intellectual and 
scientific life a sense of the unity of the fatherland was beginning to arint^, 
notably in the reformed towns, where intellectual life had made great ntridcs 
since the success of the war of Toggenburg. Men began to atudy ihttir 
own position, learned to know the individuality of Switwuhind, and drew 
thence the hope of a brighter future. The pioneers of th(i movement, were 
Scheuchzer of Zurich and Haller of Bern. J. J. Bcheuclizer (1072- ! 7.1b) » 
physicip and naturalist, made himself famous by various jotinu^ys into 
the Alps, wrote the first natural history of Switzerland, and also C(im- 
pleted a large map of Switzerland, by whksh labours he put new life into 
patriotism. 

^brecht von Haller fob. 1777), the great poet and naturalist, hy 
unrivalled industry acepured an extensive and kuirned (‘ducation; lie also 
possessed a strong poetic vein, and a wami and patriot.ic hruirt. Among 
lis poems which appeared in 1732, Die Alpen fThe Alp.^J made a great imprer.* 
Sion by its poetic depth and the novelty of its ideas. Full of indignation 
at the depravity of the time, and yearning for natural and unspoiled eon* 
ditions, he there depicts with vigorous touches the life of natuns iml of men 
in the Alps, the simple, beautiful customs of the Alpine folk, witli a patriofie 
warmth and enthusiasm before unknown. In another poem, Der Mann der 
Welt (The Man of the World), ho laments the degeneration of his fathm-laml; 
m a third, Dze verdorhenen mien (Demoralimtion), in eoniradiHt.inetimi to 
the good old times, he apostrophises the decay of Ids own day, ('xeluiming ■ 
0 Helvetia, once the land of heroes, how is it possibhi that ih(‘ men whom 
we now behold could have descended from thy former inhabiiantH?’^ By 
his poems and his researches in natural science Hall(*r became so famouH in 
other lands that he received a nunilier of honourable calls; ytd he diudinei I them 
all: he wanted to devote his powers to his Ixdoved country, and from ITfil 
until his end he served her as a government official with affectionate d<'vo«- 
tion and self-sacrifice.® 


Eloquei^e and daring imagination conferred lOuroiiean celehriiv on 
Layater. Rousseau promulgated truths in education and in |)oliticH which 
wi not be lost for future genwations, whatevt^r alloy of paradox or iktvcwsc 

misapplication they mwht suffer from liimHulf or his followers. The hitter- 

PoV'S'i* disserwion which had loiiff prevailed in ho many 

the personal wortli of men Imgan to lit. 
criteria tlian their siieculative opinioiiH. Old 
prejudices vanished, or at all events were mitigated, and even if the nieoa- 
mtion of principles more enlightened was with many a matter of fiuihiwi 
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and imitation, still those may be deemed fortunate whose existence fails 
on a period in which truth and liberal sentiments find fa^^our and adoption. 

On the whole, the century was not worse than those which had preceded 
it. Even if the forms of government favoured many abuses, a more extended 
spirit of activity prevailed amongst the people than in previous generations; 
and though it is true that no extraordinarily great actions were performed, • 
it is also true that no great occasion called for their performance. It cannot 

be denied that too much jealousy prevailed 
between the cantons, and that more reli- 
ance was often placed on strangers than 
on fellow confederates. But Germany, 
which united might have given law to 
Europe, had been even more distracted by 
like errors, reduced to a mere battle-field 
for foreigners, and robbed of its most valu- 
able dependencies.® 

Seldom during the eighteenth century 
did the confederates act together. Only 
once did the confederation appear as a unit 
toward the outside. That was in 1777, 
when an alliance was concluded with 
France which well expressed the subservi- 
ency of the Swiss at this period to that 
country. The members of the diet con- 
vened at Solothurn went through a hu- 
miliating ceremony. They appeared in a 
body at the ambassador's hotel, followed 
him to church and thence to the place of 
the deliberations. By this treaty the Hel- 
(1741-1801) body was bound to render a levy of 

six thousand men to France in case her ter- 
ritory was invaded, and in return the king of France promisecl the Swiss help in 
danger and to maintain the privileges accorded them by his predecessors .<*/ 


SWITZERLAND FEELS THE SHOCK OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

The Swiss government, as well as that large portion of their subjects who 
were contented with their condition, and (i.esired no alteration in it, were 
startled out of a state of perfect tranquillity by the first shock of the French 
revolution. The shifting of the whole political scenery of Europe surrounded 
them with entirely new embarrassments. They resembled st^rsmen toler- 
ably capable of guiding their bark safely through the tempests of their native 
lakes, but who found themselves now on unknown seas without chart or 
compass. The situation of the Swiss regiments engaged in the French ser- 
vice afforded the first reason for disquietude; the next was the apprehension 
of infection from the principles predominant in France, Alarming political 
movements soon began in the interior; and the solution of the problems 
which were set before Swiss politicians by the progress of events in tlae neigh- 
bouring countries was the more difficult the more various were the views, 
wants, and relations of the cantons, and the lands which were subject to them. 

It was in the latter districts, as might have been expected, that the new 
ideas gained the greatest currency, and that the first attempts were made for 
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their realisation. Educated and thinking men in the mibject towns and terri- 
tories brooded resen tikilly on their exclusion from all public posts and dig- 
nities. In those cantons where trade and^manufacturea were most cultivat^^ch 
it was regarded m an intoleraljle hardship by the enterprising and wealthy 
rural promietor, tljat lie was hindered by oppressive regulations from pur- 
chasing tne requisite raw materials, or from disposing of the products of 
his industry in any\iuarter exoept to a wholesale dealer of tlia eapitol. Similar 
resentments were excited by corporate privileges. Neverthelosa, in the Ger- 
man regions of Switzerlancf, a longer time elapsed before the new modes of 
thinking, and the comparisons which they suggested, set the public mind in 
motion. 'This took place much sooner in the west, where the French language 
and neighbourhood made communication easier; above all, in Geneva, where 
nothing Dut an auspicious hour was waited for to burst asunder a yoke imposed 
by foreigners. 

A rise in the price of bread, which was imputed to the government, gave 
occasion (or the long-prepared explosion. On the 20th of February, 1781), tlm 
burghers assailed the garrison with everything which could be turned into a 
weapomof offence. Pire-cnginos with boiling water supplied the place of 
artillery: the garrison was put to the rout, and the power of the government 
overturned the more easily as its foreign props had now ceased to support 
il The ruling class w^is compelled to throw Itself wholly on the citbens, to 
restore the ancient liberties of the town, and to recall the banished heads 
of the representatives. But the hour wm come for the ruin of <lenevan 
independence. The country people and habitans of the town now demanded 
an eq^uality of rights with the burghers, on the model of republican France; 
and the latter power was induced to second their wishes, by the suggestimm 
of the ex-representative Clavic^re. The malcontents were kept for a while in 
check by troops from Bern and Zurich; but, on the withdrawal of these in 
1792, the country people, habitans and natifs, flew to arms, matin themBclves 
masters of the town, deposed the government, and established, on the model 
of France, a national convention, with committees of general safety and of 
public welfare. 

A show of moderation and tranquillity lasted some time longer; but dis- 
trust and exasperation received continual new aliment, and the dism teres tt^d 
friends of peace could hardly prevent some furious outbreak. Many votes 
were gamed to a proposed new constitution, by the hope of securing order 
and repose; and in the beginning of 1794 it was adopted by a large majority. 
In April, syndics and council were again installed in their former functions, 
and the event was announced to Zurich and Bern with expressions of hope 
and confidence. Bern, however, could not resolve, on the instant, to give 
the name of confederate to these newly re-established authorities; and wmt 
had been done had no effect m mitigatm| the violence of those who put them- 
^Ives forwards as the organs of the muEitude, which they first set In motion 

then were forced, in turn, to flatter its passions, 
f Meanwhile, the price of necessaries 
^ m stagnated; and the repeated demands for so- 

offerings to the public were answered by supplies more and 

crush, at a stroke, all resistance, and to furnish themselves 

P“*y of terrorists made a 
ai the poets in war- 

nrifi, ? ,®j * j® of town, and even the oorn-magasine. 

With nearly six hundred men, whom they chose to designate as aristocrats: 
a. w.— voi.. xvw. 0 ’ 
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and amongst whom were a number of the most respectably members of the 
magistracy, merchants, and men of letters. Of eight of the prisoners first 
examined, a revolutionary tribunal contented itself with sentencing one to 
death; but the clamour and threats of the multitude worked on these unsteady 
judges to retract their verdict, and extend the same condemnation to all the 
others^. The doom of four of these was commuted for banishment by the 
general assembly; but a band of wretches again collected, stormed the pris- 
ons, and the bloody tribunal now sentenced their victims to be shot; and 
afterwards endeavoured to excuse itself on the plea that this had only been 
done to prevent worse atrocities. More executions followed, which included 
several persons who had actively promoted revolution. Numbers "Vyere ban- 
ished, in order to secure the ruling party a majority in^the general assembly. 
The large sums required by a revolutionary government for the j^ayinent of 
public officers, and the arihed force of the pojDulace, were defrayed by impos- 
ing heavy contributions on the possessors of property; indifferentists being 
made to pay double, aristocrats a treble amount. 

Party spirit, however, cooled by degrees; ap]proximations and concessions 
took place between all classes of citizens, who l;elt, in common, the, general 
ruin of public and private happiness; and the disappointment of all the 
hopes which had formerly found indulgence. In 1796, a return to the old 
constitution was agreed upon, on condition of equality of rights^ being con- 
ceded to the old and new burghers, and the town ana country inhabitants. 
The exiles returned home, and all rejoiced that they could again breathe 
freely. For two years more, the little republic dragged on an infirm exist- 
ence; till it was finally united with France in 1798, and forced to partake, 
for fifteen years, the destinies of that country. 

Of the men who had at different times been banished for political offences 
from Switzerland, many had taken refuge in the French metropolis, and 
endeavoured to persuade the republican statesmen that their enemies were 
equally those of France. [Notable among them was La Harpe of Vaud, who 
published a treatise on the situation of the Pays de Vaud and demanded its 
restoration from Bern.] Their representations found the easier audience, as 
Switzerland was already regarded with greedy eyes by their hearers. "At 
an early period of the Eevolution,” observes an English writer, "the views 
of France were directed towards Switzerland, as well from its importance as 
a barrier on her eastern frontier, as from its central position between the 
German Empire and Italy. The reduction, therefore, of Switzerland, was a 
favourite object of the republican rulers, and was only susjDended by the 
dread of adding its people to the host of enemies who menaced France on all 
sides; they accordingly temjporised under the mask of friendship, and suc- 
ceeded in preserving the neutrality of the Helvetic confederacy, by fomenting 
the national antipathy to the house of Austria. Yet even durmg this spe- 
cious display of friendship, their agents industriously spread disaffection, and 
prepared the mine which was ready to explode on the first favourable oppor- 
tunity: such an opportunity presented itself at the conclusion of the treaty 
of Campo Formio, which left the Swiss without an ally on the Continent, At 
this period the French RejDublic had acquired a colossal strength. The king 
of Sardinia, deprived of lialf his territory, was the vassal of France; the 
]Dope, md the king of Napl^, ow^ the pdss^ion of a precarious sceptre to 
i;he forbearance of the directory; Prussia pertinaciously maintained her close 
connection with the new republic; and Austria, vanquished by the genius of 
Bonaparte, had concluded a dishonourable peace. 

" But the French rulers were not content with planting the tricoloured 
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flag on the summit of Mont Blanc, on the left bank of the Rhine, and at tjxc 
mouth of the Scheldt, and with establishing the limits of their eiujiue by the 
natural boundaries of the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Mediterranean unci _ the 
ocean. With a view to secure their territories against the future aggrevSSions 
of the continental powers, they purposed to forma series of dependent repub- 
lics along the line of their frontiers, as a kind of outwork, to remove the point 
of attack. At the extremities of this line they had already established the 
Ligurifin and Batavian republics; the Cisalpine soon followed. A connect- 
ing link of this chain Was Switzerland, which covered the most vulnerable 
parts of the French territory; and, from its natural strength and central 

position, formed the citadel of Europe.” 

Besides these motives, acknowledged by the h reach themselves, their 
rapacity was stimulated by the treasures known to exist at Bern and else- 
where, the amount of which, as usual, was enormously exaggerated. What 
was required, in short, was not a motive but a pretext for intermeddling with 
the internal regulations of the Helvetic boc.y. That body had with the 
utmost caution avoided giving offence; had recognised every succeBsivo form 
of government in France; and had turned out of their territories the unfor- 
tunate French 67nigr6s who had fled thither for refuge from the rage of thtVir 


own countrymen. 

The triumphs of Napoleon in Italy were concluded by the construction 
of the Cisalpine Republic. The Swiss subjects of the Valteline, (/liiaveuna, 
and Bermio, were tempted to desire participation in the freedom thus estab- 
lished on their borders; and Napoleon offered the Orisons the alternative of 
conceding equal rights to these districts, or of Bceing them included m the 
new Cisalpine state. Parties ran so high on this proposal, that no frieiully 
understanding was possible; and when the tenn allowed for reply da])S(Hl 
without any being given, Napoleon put his threat into effect, and coidiHcaiteil 
all property belonging to the Orisons contained in the above-mentioiUHl dis - 
tricts. 

Such was the first encroachment on the ancient limits of Switzerland*, 
shortly afterwards the bishopric of Bdle wixs annexed to .France. Onait con - 
sternation was caused by tnese proceedings in the confederation; but still 
more serious evils were at hand. In the canton of Bitle the peasantry mur- 
mured loudly against the town: in the Aargau several towns advanced tumul- 
tuous claims against Bern, for the recovery of their old and chartered riglits; 
and the Pays de Vaud reclaimed its freedom with more impatience than 
ever. It was said besides, that a French army was already raandiing on 
Switzerland; ostensibly to support the claims of the malcontents, but really 
to make themselves masters of the land for their own purposes, Bern and 
Fribourg hastily levied forces for the coercion of their turbulent dependeu * 
cies; and a diet of the confederacy was summoned at Aarau. Much was said 
and nothing done at this meeting, as the cantonal governmenta neitlwir 
trusted each other nor their subject. The members of the diet renewed 
the original league of the cantons, as if urged by the presentiment of its com- 
ing dissolution. The oath had hardly been taken, when a messenger froni 
Bme brought the intelligence that the mansions of the land-vogta were in 
flames; that a lai^e body of peasantry hiid entered the town, and tbit all 
the subject districts had declared themselves free. 

The spectacle of feebleness and fear in the authorities combined witli 
dogged resistance to the wishes of the people, of course diffused, instead rxf 
auelling, the spirit of revolt. As in the thirteenth and succeeding century, 
the prerogatives of the nobles had been forced to yield to th© claims of a class 
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of burghers and of shepherds so soon as the example of the Lombard towns, 
and the growth of public prosperity, had excited independence of feeling; so 
likewise, in the times of which we are treating, it had ceased to be within the 
power of a privileged class to contend with success against the claims of the 
so-called third order, encouraged as it was by the example of France. Some 
districts, indeed, took no part in the prevalent agitations, and pertinacipusiy 
adhered to the accustomed order of things; others, more distinguished for 
enlightenment and enterprise, demanded an equality of rights in town and 
country; others, again, required the restoration of ancient franchises: some 
regarded nothing as attainable but by French interference; while nobler 
minds retained an insurmountable abhorrence for the agency of strangers in 
the internal affairs of their country. 

It became more and more evident that the poliev of the French directory 
led them to foment intestine discord in Switzerland. For several years past 
it had been observed that foreign emissaries set themselves to work upon 
the public opinion. A person of the name of Mengaud made his appearance 
at B41e, under the unusual and equivocal title of commissary, ana set .bis 
seal on the papers of the French embassy: this individual not only naadd no 
secret of his intelligence with the malcontents in Switzerland, but affected to 
display it ostentatiously. He went to Bern on the 10th of October, 1797, 
where he demanded, in a note addressed to the government, the dismiiBsal of 
the English ambassador Wickham, who had certainly exerted himself openly 
against France, but had done so as the envoy of a power at war wHh. that 
country. Bern referred the demand of Mengaud to the then directing can- 
ton, as a matter which concerned the whole confederacy. 

Wickham relieved for the moment the embarrassment of the Helvetic body, 
while he deprived the French directory of a present pretence for violence, by 
taking his departure on a tour into Germany; but he left an able 4'iplomatist 
behind him in the person of his secretary Talbot. Mengaud was received at 
Zurich and Bern with undis^ised aversion, and no diplomatic 'visits were 
paid him at either of these places. In the month of November, ,4m embassy 
::roin the latter town had been sent to Paris; which, though admitted fo an 
audience of the director Barras, soon received a rude dismissal homewards. 

Great were the hopes infused into the disaffected party by th^ ] 3 romises of 
Mengaud, and other subordinate agents of France; and proponiional fears 
were excited amongst the friends of the old system, incuididg the greater 
number of public functionaries. In order to increase their uneasiness, Men- 
gaud threatened the diet of the confederation in January, 1798, with tlxe 
entrance of French troops into Switzerland, should Austria be suffered to 
occu]3y the Grisons. He travelled to the place of meeting at Aarau, with 
tricoloured flags flying from his carriage; and, on his arrival there, hung out 
an immense banner in front of his house. The triumphant revolutionists of 
BMe had already formed a tricoloured -flag of their own, by the addition of 
green to their fonnal cantonal colours, black and white, and their delegate at 
Paris, Ochs, had hastily sketched what he called an Helvetic constitution, 
on the model of that of the French Republic. This document was printed 
in Italian, French, and German, and distributed by Mengaud, not in official 
quarters only, but throughout the whole population of the cantons* 

FEENCH TROOPS IN SWITZERLAND 

In the mean time, a division of the French army, under Menard, aopeared 
on the western frontier; and the Pays de Vaud, protected by it, dec ared its 
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independence of Bern. The Bernese government saw the necessity of trying 
the force of arms on its subjects; and the command of the forces haying ueen 
declined by councillor Erlach of Spiez, who had hitherto been one of the 
strongest assertors of aristocracy, it was conferred on Colonel Rudolf Weiss» 
who had, till then, sustained the character of a champion of the o|nposii.e 
system; and had contributed, by a published work, (7 to the favourable tem- 
per of the partisans of Robespierre towards the Swiss confederation. An 
. unusual delegation of full powers placed in his hands the whole military g 0 V“ 
emment cf the Vaud. The new commander held conferences with the lead- 
ers of the malcontents; published a treatise ^ intended to conciliate thcun, but 
intermixed conciliation with menace. Chillon was recovered by surpriHC 
from the insurgents, end the German troops of Bern were moved on the fron- 
tiers of the Vaud. 

Meanwhile, General Menard was already on the lake of Geneva, with ten 
thousand men of the conquering anny of Italy; and to him the insurgent 
leaders, alarmed for their own safety, addressed themselves. Menard replied, 
that he was instructed to give them aid and protection; and threatened 
Colonel*Weiss that he would repel force with force, if the former should per- 
sist in drawing troops around a territory already declared independent, and 
i{L arming the communes against each other. Without taking any measures 
of defence — without even attempting to maintain himself on the high 
grounds — Weiss withdrew to the neighbourhood of Yverdun. It happened, 
accidentally, that two French hussars were shot on the outposts of the Bernese 
army, because they had not immediately answered the cl.tallenge of the sen- 
tinels. This incident was taken up by Menard, and afterwards by the direc* 
tory, as an infringement of the law of nations, and the commencexnent of 
hostilities. 

The revolution of B^le, and the entrance of French troops into the Faya 
de Vaud, rendered it impossible for reflecting men any longer to doubt that 
sweeping social changes were inevitable. Yet the Swiss democracies would! 
not be persuaded that anyone could shake their constitutions, or for(!e on 
them a new species of freedom. The numerous friends of things as they were 
still hoped to steer themselves through the crisis without any great sacrifices, 
by mere dint of tenacity and delay. Many, moreover, flattered themselves 
with the notion that the plans of France were levelled at no wider mark than 
the Vaud; and were prompted by a petty feeling of jealousy towards Bern 
[the stronghold of the aristocracy], to see nothing in the affair but a morti- 
fication to that envied canton. 

It could hardly be conceived at Bern, that the French should have 
advanced without meeting any resistance up to Yverdun, while the head- 
c uarters of Ck)lonel Weiss were withdrawn behind Avenche. He wm instantly 
dsmissed from his comimnd, which was transferred to General Erlach of 
Hmdelbank; but the evil effects of exorbitant discretionary powers htwi 
b^n so sensibly felt, that the opposite extreme was now adopted. Mean- 
while the leading statesmen of Bern had, at length, become convincerl that 
concessions must be made to the people. Fifty-two members were added to 
the great council from amongst the burghers, citizens of the minor towns, and 

1 .. « • . 1.. , ntroduce, VT'ifchin a year's time, a new 

constitution; m which admission to every public function should bo open to 
all, Md di^ proportion should be observed in the emoluments of all public 
^rvices. These resolutions were kid before the directory, together with a 
demand for the withdrawal of the French troops. The government also 
stooped to make a like communication to Mengaud, to acquaint him with 
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the actual political system of Bern, and inform him of the wish of that canton 
to preserve peace with France. Mengaud made ,'ust such an answer as ought 
to nave been expected from him. He demanc.ed a prompt and complete 
change of the old. political system, declared that further de!.ays could not be 
suffered by the majesty of the French Republic; and designated the perse- 
vering defenders of the existing order as a handful of inveterate tyrants. 

Disregarding their own positive engagements, the French, on the 8th of 
February, took possession of the town of Bienne, Yet the confederates still 
hoped to conciliate France, and were encouraged in this illusion by General 
Brune, who now commanded the French troops, reinforced by several thou- 
sand men, and fi.xed his headquarters at Payeme. This subtle leader, who, 
without having experienced a lengthened public career, vgas, to borrow a diplo- 
matic expression, row dans les affaires, proposed, with artful blandish- 
ments, and with hinted, hopes of peaceful adjustment, an armistice of fourteen 
days; during which the discipline and enthusiasm of the Bernese army had 
time to abate, indecision anci distrust to increase, and recruits to join the 
French anny. 

Meanwhile General Schauenburg had collected a division of trcops on 
the frontiers of Solotlium and Bern, equal in strength to that of Brune. The 
latter announced, on the 26th of Februa^, that he had received full power^s 
to treat from the executive directory. He proposed his ultimatum to the 
Swiss delegates, that without farther delay they should introduce a provi- 
sional government, take measures for the establishment of a new constitu- 
tion, with securities for freedom and equality, liberate all prisoners for political 
offences, and withdraw their own troops, as well as those of the other can- 
tons. On the due fulfilment of these conditions, the French troops should be 
drawn off likewise; and should not again enter the Swiss territory, unless the 
government called for their assistance. 

On the very day w^hen Brune had given his insolent ultimatum, Erlach 
entered the great council at Bern, accompanied by eighty of his officers, .who 
were members, like himself, of that body. In a moment of unusual resolu- 
tion, he was invested with full powers to commence hostilities on the cUse of 
the armistice. However, two days afterwards, the delegates returned from 
Brune’s encampment at Payerne. Erlach and his brothers in arms were no 
longer present in council; the rest of that body were paralysed by the immi- 
nent and gigantic danger; and the full powers which liad just been given the 
general were taken away. The same evening, Erlach received instructions 
not to attack the French, which fired his troops with anger and suspicion, and 
tended to confirm the belief in the treachery of their leaders, already widely 
prevalent in the army. Brune’s ultimatum, in all its principal features, was 
accept^. The delegates of Zurich, Wyss, and Tscharner sought a conference 
wdth him, when he renewed his former offers in cold and peremptory lan- 
guage; but now added a novel stipulation to them, namely, that, even after 
the confederate troops were disbanded, his should remain till the new con- 
stitution should be established. It was affirmed, truly or otherwise, that he 
granted, without difficulty, an extension of the truce for twenty-four hours; 
notwithstanding which, the delegates, on their return, saw his troops already 
in motion for the attack. Orders for the commencement of hostilities had 
also been forwaraed from the council of war at Bern to the army, and two 
hours afterwards retracted. 

In o^dience to the first of these contradictory instructions, the Bernese 
colonel Gross had given notice to the French outposts that the truce would 
come to an end at ten in the evening of the 1st of March; but when he with- 
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drew his former announcement on the arrival of counter-orders* Schauenburg 
would admit no further parley. He had already attacked, without warning, 
the old castle of Dornacli, in the neighbourhood of Bdle, which sustained a 
siege of twenty-four hours. The attack of a Bernese division near Vingels 
was rejDulsed with 'losa, and the French surprised the Bernese posts at Leng- 
nau, which they carried after an obstinate resistance. The town of Solothurn 
capitulated, on Schauenburg’s appearance before it. The passage across the 
Aar now lay o|Den to the French troops. Fribourg was attacked and taken, 
tho^h a stand was made by the Bernese garrison. 

Erlach was now compelled to withdraw his troops behind the Aar and the 
Sense; ishough'it was not without extreme reluctance that the men of Bern 
abandoned Morat. On the 3rd of March, Brune destroyed one of the finest 
monuments of Swis^ courage and union, the Ossuary of Morat; and the 
French, among whom were many natives of Burgundy, honoured the bones 
of their ancestors with a grave, after an interval of more than three hundred 
years. Now at length, Bern, Solothurn, and Fribourg proclaimed a levy en 
masse of ^he able-bodied men within their territories. Tl:!© Bernese amay was 
in a dreadful state of confusion; particularly that division which stood directly 
opposed to Brune, in which the distrust and exas peration of the soldiers were 
at their highest pitch. Officers were dismissed by their soldiers, and others 
Jut in their place. Colonels Stettler and Eyhiner were bayoneted and shot 
before the very gates of Bern; and Colonels Crusez and Goumoens fell beneath 
the sabre-strokes of their own dragoons. Nevertheless, the troops were iiij?ain / 
assembled under command of Grafenried, who was admirably support, by 
his officers, and repulsed the French in every attempt to charge them at the 
]Doint of the bayonet. Eighteen cannons were taken from tlie enemyi and 
i:heir loss in men besides was very considerable. 

The Capitulation of Bern ; the Constitution Unilaire (17 OB A3.) 

The native troops had now fully recovered spirit and confidence; but just 
as Grafenried prepared to cross the Sense at Neueneck, the decisive intelligence 
arrived that Bern was in the hands of the enemy I Early on the an 
attack had been made by Schauenburg on Solothurn. His force was far 
numerically superior to the Bernese; his horse artillery terrified the native 
militia by its novelty, and his cavalry was nearly eight-fold that of Beni in 
numbers. At Fraubrunnen, the French turned the left flank of the Bernese: 
in the Grauholz and at Breitenfeld their militia under Erlach offered a brave 
resistance, armed with scythes and other agricultural implements. Men, 
women, and even children mixed, and fell in the mortal struggle. On its 
unsuccessful issue ensued the capitulation of Bern. 

All was lost: the armed bancls of the peasantry dispersed in every direc- 
tion with loud accusations of treason against their officers, many of whom 
were slain by their own men. Amongst these was the general Erlach, an 
illustrious name in the annals of Bern. That unfortunate commander, and 
the avoyer Steiger, when the fortune of the day was decided, retreated towards 
the Oberland, whither they knew that arms and money had already been 
despatched by the government, and where they still ho^ed to offer an effec- 
tive resistance. But Erlach was murdered on the way by the enraged fugi- 
tives, who breathed nothing but revenge for their imaginary betrayal; and it 
was only by chance that Steiger did not meet a similar fate. 

Even public extremity could not restore public spirit. Every little canton 
treated, armed, and cared for itself exclusively, totally regardlees of the rest. 
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Wherever the authorities had, till then, withheld freedom from their subjects, 
they no longer delayed to grant it; but bestowed emiincipation with so ill a 
grace as to indicate how gladly they would have refused it had they dared. 

France now assumed a tone of direct command, and proclaimed the disso- 
lution of the Helvetic body, and the establishment of a consiUiiHon unitaire, 
embracing the whole of Switzerland under one uniform system of government. 
This system announced a perfect equality of rights_ 'between the inhabitants 
of the. towns and of the villages, assigned the nomination of judges, magis- 
trates, and legislators to the people in their primary assemblies, and entrusted 
to the government the choice of executive functionaries. The founders of 
this new Helvetic Republic next proceeded to the more material objects of 
their mission. They levied large contributions on the towns, appropriated 
the treasures amassed at Bern, Zurich, Solothurn, and Fribourg, and carried 
off many members of council and other persons, as hostages for the further 
payments exacted from those places. 

But the people of Uri, Nidwalden, Schwyz, and Glams were resolved not 
to deliver up their old independence so easily, and organised a heroic, though 
a useless, resistance under their brave leader Alois Ixeding. The most bril- 
liant and the most sanguinary struggle took place at Ilotbenthurm, in the 
neighbourhood of the battle-field of Morgarten. These Alpiiie shepherds 
fought with a spirit and success which showed them not unworthv of their 
forefathers. Thrice were the attacks of regular troops, four times their num- 
ber, repulsed, with serious loss on the side of the enemy. But the vigour of 
this peasant militia was exhausted by their very successes, and they were, 
finally, compelled to accept terms from the invaders, and to bow beneath the 
yoke of the Helvetic Republic. Thus ended the old Swiss confederation, 
after enduring for a term of nearly five centuries. 'Mt fell," says an enlight- 
ened native historian,' “ not exactly for want of strength in the bands which 
held it together; for, without any stronger bond of union the old confeder- 
ates won their freedom, crushed or repelled the force of mighty antagonists, 
and rendered themselves powerful and formidable. The Swiss 8uccumbe(i 
in the last unfortunate struggle, because the feeling of duty, the lofty faith in 
their country and its fortunes, had become chilled in the bosoms of the many, 
and because the democratical cantons thought of none but themselves.” 

While the well-instructed friends of their country regretted the rude vio- 
lence with which every link in the system of society, from the Alps to the 
Jura, had been totally torn away from its ancient fastenings, they could not 
fail to perceive the ultimate benefits educible from the general convulsion. 
The former aggregation of little states had been productive of estrangement 
and enmity; the cantons had been proved powerless, even for self-defence: 
separately too poor for public enterprises, collectively incapable of any com- 
bined action. ^ But now an opportunity seemed to be given to the Swiss peo- 
ple of becoming one great family, enjoying equal rights. The mass of the 
people, however, not penetrated by such idefis, and only deplored the 
oreach made in their old habits and usages. They had, indeed, demanded 
fr^om and independence, but not this melting up into an uniform mass. 
They would have preferred^ that every petty district, nay, every single valley, 
should become a iree and independent canton, ruling itself in its own assem- 
blies, according to its own pleasure, and only connected by federal ties with 
the rest of the Swiss people. The whole subsequent march of events tendeii 
only to increase the c.esire for a subdivided federative system of this kind, 
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and the aversion for the newly established order. The new general ^Govern- 
ment, called an executive directory, after its prototype at Paris, resided at 
i^rau without inspiring either respect or confidence, dependent on its sole 
protectors, the French plenipotentiaries. In the senate and the great couneil, 
composed of delegates from all the cantons, the conflicting opinions of parties 
caused an incessant wordy warfare. Out of doors the same parties abandoned 
parliamentary r^eapons, and asserted their discordant creeds with arms in 
liheir hands. New and ofd laws and regulations were perpetually coming 
in collision. While the state was often without the most indispensablo means 
for its maintenance, and even for the daily pay of its functionaries, the French 
jplenipotentiaries, leaders, and subalterns, rioted in shameless superfluities at 
the cost of the country, and sent to France the surplus of their plunder. 

The discontents of the people were considerably aggravated by the mur- 
murs and manoeuvres of the ci-devant authorities; of the monks who appre- 
hended the abolition of all monasteries; of the priests who had sunered 
diminution of the stipends, and of the traders and artisans in the towns who 
no longer enjoyed the sweets of corporations and monopolies. They trusted 
to the approaching renewal of war between France and Austria, and prepared 
to support the emperor for the expulsion of the French. When the whole 
population was summoned, in July, 1798, to take the oath of allegiance to 
the newly formed constitution, disturbances and revolts took place in many 
districts.^? 





CHAPTER VI 

SWITZERLAND SINCE 1798 


CHANGES OF CONSTITUTIONS AND ADMINISTHATIONS 

War with Prance was at length renewed by the emperor of Austria, qnd 
a division of his army entered the Orisons. A signal defeat sustained by ihe 
French troops near Stockach, in Swabia, the victorious advance of the Aus- 
trian army into Switzerland, and the removal of the seat of tho Helvetic 
government from Lucerne to Bern, seemed to inspire the conflicting parties 
with renewed animation and fury. Swiss fought against Swiss under the 
banners of France and Austria; tumults and revolts took place on account 
of the French conscription or in favour of the Austrian invasion; battles were 
fought between foreign armies in the valleys, on the Alps, and on the banks 
of the lakes; and horse and man clambered over heights which had formerly 
been only known to the chamois hunter. The Orisons and the mountainuus 
lands as far as the St. Gotthard were alternately won and lost by French anti 
Germans. The victorious banners of Austria were carried on tJie left as far 
as Zurich and the St. Gotthard, on the right up to the banks of the Rhine, 
supported by the Russians uirder Suvarov. Switzerland had never sustainetl 
such desolating inroads since the times of the Romans, Alamanni, and Bur- 
gundians. 

Many of the old superseded meml^rs of the government now looked for- 
ward to the speedy restoration of their authority, which they here and there 
attempted to recover with the assistance of the Austrian bayonets; even tho 
new aobot of St. Gall resumed the exercise of his feudal rights, such as they 
had existed before the recent emancipation which had been granted to the 
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■people. The effects of this iniquitous resumption did not fad soon to ^ felt 
'jy the proud prelate himself; Zurich and Schaff hausen, 

to acknowledge that the peoi^le did not wish to be replaced in its state ol 
subjection. The decisive and brilliant victory of Mass(5na near Zurich, and 
the destruction of Suvarov^s army, which had marched over the Alps from 
Italy, restored the Helvetic constitution throughout the whole country. 
Parties now supplanted and succeeded each other m quick 
none could remain long at the helm or consult for the public benent. 

First of all, the legislative councils dissolved the cxccutiw directory, 
and substituted for it an executive committee; then, in its turn, this executive 
comniittee dissolved the councils, convoked a new legislature, and styled 
itself an executive council. Twelve months afterwards a general Helvetic 
diet was assembled at Hern for the formation of a new and improved e-onsti- 
tution: this, like the former deliberative bodies, was arbitrarily deposed from 
its functions, and a newest-of-all constitution established, in October, 1801. 
Alois Reding, the victor of Rothenthurm, as the foremost Swiss laiidainmann, 
was placed at the head of the senate; but as he possessed neither the confi- 
dence of the French rulers nor that of those who detested all recurrence to 
the old state of things, a new act of arbitrary power deposed him from the 

presidency of the council. ^ ... 

These continual changes of administration were looked upon with abso- 
lute indifference by the Swiss people, who only sighed at the total interruption 
of law and order, the increase of taxes, and the lawless acts of the Fnmeh 
soldiery. The Valais more particularly suffered by the military tyranny to 
which it was subjected. The object of P>ance wixs to separate it from bwitsi- 
crland, in order to keep a route open across the Alps into Italy. 

In the same degree as popular consideration ceascHl to atteml the ever- 
changing but equally odious aspects of the new government, individual opin- 
ions and wild fancies obt.ained prevalence. Mystical views w(^re propagat'd 
in Appenzell ; and the anabaptists reared their heads once more in Bern and 
Zurich. The f|uiet of the former town and its neighbourhood was siiddenly 
clirturbed by a swarm of fanatics from Amsoldingcn. Two years a 

quack doctor and fanatic, by name Antony Unterner(*r, had fixed bis abode 
in that village. A certain flow of language, combined with preposw^wing 
manners and the profuse employment of benedictory formulas lu human 
diseases, as well as in those of cattle, had gainiMl for this fidlow thi^ confldcuice 
of the multitude. He held meetings in which parliimlar parts of the New 
Testament were interpreted in a new and peculiar maimer; and his adherc^nta 
ceased their attendance on the ordinary divine service, ITnti^nierf^r addressed 
a summons in writing to the supreme tribunal of Bern, to appear, with all it*s 
j^risoners and their keepers, in the cathedral church on th<^ morning of Good 
■Friday, when the Saviour of the world would ascend the pulpit and hold bin 
judgment. He also summoned all his diseipk^s to rneet at Bern on the siimer 
day. Many of them had already remained during several days luwmibkMl 
together; and, anticipating the coming judgment, had transferred their 
worldly possessions to others. Curiosity dr(‘xv a multitude together from all 
quarters. Unternerer himself was aimbunced as Haviour by his adherents; 
and seditious projects peeped out under the mande of fanaticism. However, 
such a wholesome effect was produced by the arrest of the ringleiuler, the 
consignment of his most conspicuous followers to ilm lunatic hospital, and 
the billeting of dragoons in ttie house: of otliers, that the poor enthusiaste 
soon came to their senses, lamenting the error of their ways and the transfer 
of their properties. 
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THE EVACUATION OF SWITZERLAND ; THE NOMINATION OF DEPUTIES 

(1802-1803 A.D.) 


The Peace of Amiens, betwixt France and the other belligerent powers in 
consequence of which the French garrisons were drawn home out oi: Switzer- 
land, afforded opportunity to the party and provincial spirit to show itself 
with new vigour. On the 12th of July Montricha^d, the French resident in 
Switzerland, communicated in an extra-official note to the Helvetic land- 
ammann, Holder, that he had received commands from the minister of war 
to hold himself, with the troops under his orders, in readiness for instant 
return to France. The landammann laid this note before the then executive 
council, who were considerably embarrassed by its impor^ and addressed 
themselves to Montrichard and to the Swiss ambassador at Paris, to petition 
for a postponement of the measure. But shortly afterwards, Boizot, secre- 
tary of the Helvetic embassy, arrived from Paris with Talleyrand's note, 
which fixed for the approaching 20th of July the complete evacuation of 
Switzerland. It was now out of the question for the heads of the Helvetic 
i^ovemment to oppose themselves to a measure invoked by the wishes of a 
•large majority. Accordingly the executive council did its best to assume an 
imconstrained and easy attitude; and with all expedition voted its liveliest 
th^ks to the first consul for his purpose of withdrawing his troops from 
Switzerland, which they hailed as the highest proof of his benevolence and re- 
spect for the independence of the Helvetic nation. 

The reply of the French minister was couched in terms of disinterested 
delicacy, which almost seemed ironical. He talked of the French troops as 
the battalions which the first consul had consented to leave in Switzerland 
on the conclusion of peace. He baaed the proposed measure on the confi- 
dence entertained by the first consul in the virtues of the Helvetic people, 
who were now better agreed, as he said, on the principles of political organisa- 
tion, and in whose attachment the government would find sufficient securities 
for the maintenance of order and tranquillity. ** The Helvetic government 
? • resolution but as a pledge of the consul’s confidence in 'ts 

fnendly intentions and policy, and of his disinclination to meddle with the 
internal afiFaii*s of other nations.” ‘ 


It is imjDossible to assign with any certainty the motives by which this 
ambiguous language and conduct were dictated. The first consul may have 
meant to give a popular example of moderafion and respect for the faith of 
titles; or he may .lave designed a covert chastisement for the feeble attempts 
at independence made by the Helvetic government and its rehisal of uncon- 
mtionaJ. acc.mescence m the projected separation of the Valais; or he may 
have wishec to extort an express prayer for the stay of his troops, or to revive 
tne struggle of parties, and compel the Helvetic government to throw itself 

France, and urge him, as though against his will, to assume 
^ of arbiter and ruler; or, finaUy, perhaps, the best solution of his con- 
mertivM^^ fonnd by supposing the combination of all or most of these 


Conformably with the system thus enforced upon them, the executive 
council made known to the Swiss neonle the flenflT+.nre nf 


accepted. In effect, the 

A 1 ^one were left 

hospitals and a handful of men here and there to 

^ a not of a movable description. 

The news of the retreat of the French troops and the ill-concealed uneaai- 
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ness of the government flew through the country with wonderful rapidity, 
and everywhere roused the concealed but numerous enemies of the existing 
order, who had hitherto lurked inactively, as it were in scattered canton^ 
inenta. The Valais declared itself independent. Uri, Schwyz, and Ilnter- 
waldeii toolc up arms against the Helvetic government. Tlie town of Zurich, 
likewise, threw off allegiance to it — an example which was speedily followed 
by Schaffhausei: and Bitle^ A general levy took place in the Aargau against/ 
Bern: the helpless Helvetic government fled for refuge to Lausanne, while a 
diet was held in Schwyz for the restoration of the old league. The feeble 
body of troops in the pay of the government were driven from the interior of 
the country, and followed their employers into the Vaud: everywhere the 
opposing factions prepared for active hostilities; the towns planned the 
dostriiction of the general government ; the peasants armed for their freedom 
against the pretensions of the towns; and the Pays de Vautl arrayed itself 
in defence of Helvetic unity. Blood had already flowed, and civil war 
appeared inevitable, when Napoleon turned his eyes again upon Swits^erland, 
and commanded peace in a tone which was not apt to meet with reHistarict^ 
‘'Inhabitants of Switzerlamr’ (such were tlio terins of a declaration 
addressed by him through General Rapp to the cantons of the Ilelvc^tic 
Republic): “you have presented, during two years, a melancholy spiHdacle. 
Sovereign power has alternately been seized by opposite factioriH, whf»H('. 
transitory and partial sway has only served to illustrate their own incapacity 
and weakness. If you arc left to yourselves any longer, you will (nit one 
another to pieces for years, without any prospect of coming to a ratiomil 
understamlmg. Your intestine discord never could be ternunatCMl without 
the effective interposition of France. I had resolved not to mix in your 
anairs; but I cannot and will not view with indifference those ealamitii^s (o 
which I now perceive you exposed. I retract my former resolution. 1 offer 
myself as your mediator, and will exert my mediation with that energy 
which becomes the powerful nation in whoso name I a )eak. Five dayB aft(‘r 
reception of the ;present declaration, the senate shal. assemble a,t Bern to 
ncjpinate three ceputies to be sent to Paris, and (jach canton will also be 
admitted to send delegates thither. Ail citizens who have held public em- 
ployments during the last three years may also appear at Paris to deUb(>rate 
oy what means may best be effected the restoration of com^ord and the 
reconciliation of parties. Every rational man must perceive that my pur- 
posed mediation is a blessing confered on Wwitz(U'land by that providtuicn, 
which, amidst so many concurring causes of social diHSofution, has always 
preserved your national existence and indepimdence, It would be painful 
to think that destiny had singled out this epoch, which has ealliMl to life so 

republics, as the hour of destruction to one of t.ho ol(l(‘Ht common- 
weal tha m Europe. ’ 

The Helvetic senate instantly replied to this announcement by declaring 
that It received, with lively graiituefe, this new oroof of the frienclly disposi- 
tions of the flrst consul, and would conduct itself in all points in conforinity 
with his wishes. In a ]3roclamation address(^d to th(‘. Helvetic people, after 
some allusion to the miglaty and upliftecl arm of the mediator, it recommended 
union, tranquillity, Md calm expectation. The cantonal diets met to elect 
de Duties to Pans. The several communes also m m permitted to despatch 
de egates thither at their own expense. The mandate of Napoleon and the 
presence of his soldiers induced conflictmg parties to suspend their hostilities, 
and tacitly, at least, to acquiesce in his mediation, as they could come to no 
agreement with each other. 
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On the 10th of December, 1803, Swiss dele;gates were received in the office 
of foreign affairs at Paris, to hear a note oi: Bonaparte^ read, in which he 
addressed them as president of the French and Cisalpine republics, and laid 
down the basis of his intended mediation. “A federal constitution,'’ he said, 
'' is a point of prime necessity for you. Nature herself has adapted Switzer- 
laitd for it. What you want is an equality of rights among the cantons, a 
renunciation of all family privileges, and the independent federative orpnisa- 
tion of each canton. The central constitution may easily arranged after- 
wards. The main points for your people are neutrality, promotion of trade, 
and frugal administration: this is what I have always said to your delegates 
when they asked my advice; but the very men who seemed to be the. best 
aware of its truth turned out to be the most obstinately wedded to their 
privileges. They attached themselves, and looked for supiSbrt, to the enemies 
of France. The first acts of your insurgents were to appeal to the privileged 
orders, annihilate equality, and insult the French people. No party shall 
triumph; no counter-revolution take place. In case of violation of neutrality, 
your government must decide upon making common cause with Frafico." 

On the 12th, Bonaparte received a select number of the Swiss deputation 
to whom he further addressed himself as follows: “The only constitution fit 
for Switzerland, considering its small extent and its poverty, is such a one £is 
shall not involve an oppressive load of taxation. Federalism weakens larger 
states by splitting their forces, while it strengthens small ones by leaviUitj a 
free range to individual energies.” He added, with an openness peculiar 
to great characters, and unequivocally indicative of good-will, “ When I make 
any demand of an individual, he does not often dare to refuse it; but if I am 
forced to apply myself to a crowd of cantonal governments, each of them 
may declare itself incompetent to answer. A diet is called: a few months’ 
time is gained; and the storm blows over.” 

Almost every word of the first consul during these negotiations has histori- 
cal value. Most of his expressions wear a character of greatness; all of them 
afford a clue to the system on which he acted. One or two passages, taken 
at random here and there, will suffice for a specimen : '' It is the democratic 
cantons which distin^ish you, and draw on you the eyes of the world. It is 
they which do not allow the thought of melting you up with other states to 
gain any coherence or consistency. The permission to settle wherever they 
please, in pursuit of their vocation, must be extended to all natives of Switzer- 
and. The small cantons are said to be averse to this princi]Dle; but who on 
earth would ever think of troubling them by settling amongst them? France 
will re-open a source of profit in favour of these ]poorer cantons, by taking 
additional regiments into her pay. France will do this, not because sne needs 
additional troops but because she feels an interest in attaching these democ- 
racies.” 


THE ACT OF MEDIATION (1813 A.D.); CABALS FOLLOW NAPOLEON’S FALL 

The Act of Mediation, which resulted from these conferences, restored 
the old federative syst.em; but not without introducing very considerable 
improvements. The amnesty announced by it precluded all persecutions, 
and the new agitations necessarily arising from them. All servitude and all 
privilege. were abolished; while equality of rights and freedom of industry 
were established. The mischievous freedom formerly enjoyed by the several 
cantons of entering into hostilities or alliances against each other was quite 
put an end to. In future, they could only use their aims against the common 
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enemyj and the objects of the whole league coultl no longer In'! ifiK^’tratod b} 
the humours of its individual members. 

The dissolution of the Helvetic general govemiiM'ut folh.wed naturally «« 
the completion of the above-mentionc«l amingt'n^nts; and noun aficrwardri 
Napoleon recalled his troops from Switzerland. Tlie ixaiphs in aliimr l every 
part of the country, returned quietly to their usual oecupationH, and lend.'n'd 
liheir allegiance to the new order of things. In the canton of Zunch alone 
several communes refused the oaths; complaining of the tliflii'ultie:i newly 
thrown in the way of the redemption of tithes, ground-rent, and other Imrdetm, 
They would listen to no friendly representations; but committed arts cd 
violence on unoffending functionaries, set fire to the cast la of wiMl<*nsrfiwyl, 
and finally took to arms. The prolonged diaorderB of former yeatM hud munw 
tomed them to lawless self-defence; but the insurrection was soon HupproftKHl 
by the aid of the neighbouring cantons, combined with tim wc»ll-uff«u’ted piirt 
of the Zurichers. 


The ringleader John James Willi, shoemaker in the village of Iforgen, 
and oihers of his more conspicuous comrades, were punmlKul with floath. 
The less distinguished rioters suffenHl imprisonment, and forty-tw'u oHondiiix 
communes were visited with a war-tax ot alK>ve 2(X),tXK) fitaniiH, It \v:i?i wcJ 
that the first flame of revolt was speedily extingumhed. Indon* it had time to 
spread itself through the country. Parties nanained everywhon* imroiam’* 
ciled; and each imagined nothing to be WK^uiwul for their pmaiomiiuiiire tnit 
the %11 of the new order of thinp^. The moKuls of Helvet.c unity util! luur 
mured at the cantonal partition of the country. The niomwterw*fi imirntuml 
as they felt their existence thrcatnncdj and Pancraee, the ahhot 

of St. Gall, openly stigmatised the inhabitants of that tlistriefc an ronliiiiiiioiini^ 
vassals of the empire. Many of the country nuiniitiml, who \u.4u.ni 
for LandHgmeinaej on the model of ^ the original cantoim. Many pniriiduii 
and city families murmuiXMl that their privilegoB werc^ swept away und llu- 
peasantry no longer their subjects. The majority of the how-rver, 

wished for nothing but peace and quiet, and decidedly adhonMi to the oxi-aing 
order of things, and the rights which they had acquircHl undt‘r tliat ordrr. 

Thus the peace of the countiy remained for the most part undijUnrhed: 
and a series of comparatively prosperous yearn followcHl. Tlu* cuorionn t»f 
the Swiss had been awakened by tno years of revolution and i<f civil svm \ 
and displayed themselves in a hitherto unprecedented dc’grce, Thev no 
longer stood apart from each other as formerly, like Htrangern: but had l«Hii 
made better acquainted by the storms of social collision. Tlie mivnm of 
each canton were now interesting to all JournalH ami newspuperH, wtdcli 
had formerly been suppressed by timid governmcuiis, hmtructcd thi* pcnplc 
m useful knowled^, and drew its attention to public alTairs. 1lic of 
all cantons formed societies for the furtherance of objectH of comnuiu ut iht v. 
for the encouragement of various arts and sciences, and hir the maiidenaiiee 
of concord and patriotism. The canal of the Linth formed a liwtiiig moiur^- 
ment of this newly reawakened public spirit. 

Since the people had ceased to be viewed as in a state of infttnev 

anew impulse was given to trade and industry, which wem now no limgcr 
CTamped and confined, sa^formerly, by corporate rt^irictioiia and monopoliw. 
The particmation m public affairs allowed to all free elikmm enfomai a mild 
and equitable conduct on the govemmente. Bchools were incrcfct»f| mid 
improved throughout the country; the military force was imwly tirgiudwtxl; 
and, on the whole, a gmater number of laudable objects were pnWidtnl for in 
the space of ten years than had been thought of in the previous cent tiry . 
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When the throne of Napoleon sank under the ^ower of the allies, the 
public-spirited part of the Swiss nation fondly imagined that the hour was 
come in which their country's honour and independence might be established 
on a firmer footing than ever. To preserve the benefits gained to the land 
by his act of mediation was the wish of a large majority of the people. If 
the Swiss had sometimes felt, along with others, the iron arm of that formid- 
able despot (who had, however, spared them more than any neighbouring 
]oopulation), yet his gift of a constitution had become deservedly dear to them'. 
It had dried up innumerable sources of discord. Under it a fellow-feeling, 
never before experienced, had been diffused in the same degree as individual 
pride had been humbled. The cessation of a state of subjection, where w it 
had before existed, had decupled the number of confederates, and all restraints 
on free communication betwixt one canton and another had been removed. 

The cantons sent their contingents for the protection of the frontiers, 
voted extraordinary imposts for their maintenance, and a diet was assembled 
at Zurich with unanimous instructions from its constituents. This body 
declared with one voice its resolution to observe a conscientious and impar- 
tial neutrality with regard to all the high belligerent powers/' expressing, at 
the same time, its full anticipation that the same would be acknowledged 
upon their part." It addressed itself as follows to the confederatcjs : ^‘The 
great and only end of all our endeavours is to maintain this neutrality by 
every means in our power; to protect our country's freedom and indepen- 
dence; to preserve its soil inviolate, and to defend its constitution." The 
senate of Bern expressed itself as follows: "'Our object is to guard the pacific 
borders of our country inviolate from the march of foreign armies; wo are 
unanimously resolved, however, at all events, to maintain tranquillity, order, 
and security m our canton by all the means which stand in our power," 

Such was the general sense of the Swiss {people. Not such, :iowcver, was 
the sense of the great families in the once dominant towns of the confederation. 
Many of these wished to see their country invaded by foreign armies, by aid 
of which they hoped to restore the old league of the thirteen cantons, with all 
Its hated appendages of sovereignty and servitude, which had vanished from 
the face of the land in 1798 . ' 


The Swiss delegates were received in a friendly manner by the emperor 
of Austria and the .lung of Pm^ia; but no direct recognition of tneir neutrality 
was vouchsafed to them. The satellites of these monarchs gave them dis- 
tinctly to understand that Switzerland was regarded and would be treated 
as nothing -else than as a limb of the French system. A large Austrian force 
was collected on the frontiers particularly in the neighbourhood of BMe; 
yet mmy still believed that a determined vindication of neutrality would not 
X by violence. In the meantime, the Swiss delegates were stopped 

at Fribourg in Bnsgau on their return homewards from Frankfort, and their 
letters were intercep^d. A general enervation seemed to have spread itself 
over the conduct of the affairs of the confederation at this crisis. There is no 
ground for suppomg that the men who led their forces and presided in their 

j of secret conspirators against the order of things 
which they prof^sed to defend. But when the overwhelming powers of tlie 
allies came poi^g m upon them; when these were joined by kings who owed 
their crowns to Napoleon; when even the French ambassador dissuaded 
reinforcement of the frontier cordon — when, in short, the ancient state of 
things renewed its sway on every side, whUe a decided popular will showed 

Itself nowhere, op^sition was m a manner overwhelmed by the force of cir- 
cumstances, 1 
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A proclamation, couched in terms of mildness ^d of amity, was issued 
by Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian commander-in-chief; and at the same 
time Count Capo dlstria declared, on his arrival in Zurich, that the monarchs 
could not recognise a neutrality which, in the existing situation of Switzerland, 
must be nothing more than nominal The armies of the allied powers liopod to 
f nd none but friends there. Their majesties pledged themselves solemnly not 
to lay down their f.rms until they should have secured the restoration to Switz- 
erland of the territories wrested from her by France — a pled|p which wc shall 
presently see was adhered to but indifferently. They disclaimed all wish to 
meddle with her internal constitution; but at the same time could not allow 
her to remain under foreign influence. They would recognise her neutrality 
from that day in which she became free and independent. 

The Austrian army marched over the Rhine on the 21st of December 1813, 
through the territories of Bdle, Aargau, Solothurn, and Bern, into France. 
During the first months of the following year the burdens and even the dangers 
of war were felt veir severely in the northern and western parts of Switzer- 
land, particularly in Bide, which received much annoyance from the obstinate 
defence of Hunmgen, and the hostile dLsjoosition of the commander of that 
place. Geneva, too, while she welcomed in anticipation tiie new birth of 
;ier ancient independence, saw herself suddenly surrounded with the actual 
horrors of warfare, and threatened with a regular siege. The continual pas- 
sage of large bodies of troops brought malignant fevers and maladies in tneir 
train, ^nd it became more and more difficult to supply them with provismna. 

On the entrance of the Austrian troops, Bern set the example of abolishing 
the Act of Mediation, and reclaimed the restoration of the predcwiinance 
which she had previously enjoyed in the Helvetic body. The example was 
followed first by Solothurn and Fribourg, and then by Lucerne. In Zurich, 
too, the diet declared the Act of Mediation, by virtue of which it was sitting, 
niQl and void, and drew up a plan for a new confederation of the nineteen 
cantons. But this was not enough for some of the men in power at that 
time, who demanded nothing short of the restoration of the old league of the 
thirteen cantons, and had already summoned the Pays do Vaud and the Aargau 
to return under the government of Bern. These cantons, however, resolutely 
rejected the proposal. 

The diet, which was again convoked at Zurich and consisted of delegates 
newly elected by all the nineteen cantons, was now the only feeble bond which 
kept the Helvetic body toi^ether. Interested voices were raised on every aide 
for annihilating or mutilating the last constructed cantons, which for sixteen 
years had enjoyed the boon of freedom and independence. Zug demanded a 
]part of its former subject lands from the Aargau; tJri, the Valle Lovaniina from 
lihe canton of Ticino; Glarus, the district of Sargans from the canton of 8t. 
Gall; the prince abbot Pancrace, his former domains and sovereij?nties in the 
Ihurgau; Schwyz and Glarus combined to demand compensation for their 
privileges over the districts of Utznach, Gaster, Wesen, and Ersatz; Unter- 
walden, and Schwyz united in a similar demand for compensation for the 
sovereign nghts which had formerly been possessed by them in Aargau, 
Thurgau, St. Gall, and on the Ticino. 

In these cabals and commotions Zurich, BMe, and Schaffliausen displayed 
the least of prejudice or passion; while the Aargau and the Vaud showed 
themselves worthy of their freedom by the spirited resolution of their people. 
In the lands and towns of Bdle, Solothurn, and Zurich it was proposed: to 
espouse the cause and rally round the standard of the Aargau, Bern, how- 
ever, avoided open hostilities, and even offered to recognise the independence 
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of the Valid on certain conditions, which were rejected by the latter. Aargau 
now made menacing demonstrations, and a dangerous ferment showed itself 
in the Oberland. Here, as in many other places, the jealousy and suspicion 
of the various parties came into play, in proportion as discussion was broached 
on the limits to be assigned to the rights of the people and their governments. 
News was daily received of scattered plots and insurrections, of imprisonments 
and banishments, in various places. The town of Solotem called for the 
protection of a Bernese garrison against the threatened attacks of its own 
people. Swiss troops were precipitately despatched to the banks of the 
Ticino to prevent the breaking out of civil war; while other troops were sent 
into the canton of St. Gall to put an end to a scene of absolute confusion. 

V^ne Switzerland was thus given up to a state of such disquietude that 
blood had already flowed in more than one district, and the gaols of several 
towns were filled with prisoners, the plenipotentiaries of the great powers 
were sitting in congress at Vienna, to establish the peace of Europe on a 
durable foundation. The allies had already allowed the addition to the Hel- 
vetic body of Geneva, as well as of the Valais, and the Prussian prihcipality 
of Neuchitel. Swiss delegates made their appearance with equal promptitude 
in the imperial metropolis on the Danube, as they had done eleven years 
^before in the capital of France. 

But the politics of Europe moved no faster at Vienna than those of Switzer- 
land did at the diet of Zurich. No settlement of Swiss affairs had been made, 
when the sudden news of Napoleon’s landing from Elba and his triumphal 
march through France awakened European diplomacy once more from its 
slumbers. The diet called to arms the half contingent of fifteen thousand 
men for the defence of the frontiers. Two battalions of the Vaud were 
detached hastily to Geneva, and the same canton received as friends and 
comrades the troops of Bern, against which it had taken up arms a month 
before. The most important elements of discord seemed to have disappeared 
— the most inveterate enemies to be reconciled. 

On the 20th of March, 1815, the definitive arrangements of the allied 
powers were promulgated. The existing nineteen cantons were recognised, 
and the increase of their number to two-and-twenty confirmed, by the acces- 
sion of Geneva, Neuchtel, and the Valais. The canton of Vaud received 
back the Dappenthal, which hadi been taken from it by France. Bienne 
and the bishopric of JBSJe were given to Bern by way of compensation for 
its former sovereim rights over the Vaud. One moiety of the customs 
received in the Vale Levantina was assigned to Uri; the prince abbot Pan- 
crace and his ci-devant functionaries were indemnified with 8000 florins 
yearly. A decision was also given on the indemnification of those Bernese 
who had possessed jurisdictions in the Pays de Vaud, and on many other 
pomts in disipute. The complaints of the Orisons alone were disregarded — 
Chiavenna, tae Valtellina, and Bormio, which had now become the property 
of Austria, were neither restored nor was any compensation for them given, 
notwithstanding the clause to the contrary in Prince Schwarzenberg's proc- 
lamation. 

The cantons now remodelled their respective constitutions in the midst 
of agitations of all Mnds. Those in which the supreme power is assigned 
to the LandsgemeiTuk for the most part removed the restrictions on the 
popular prerogative, which had been introduced by the Act of Mediation, 
and approximated anew to pure democracy. In the city cantons the capitals 
recovered, though in various modifications and proportions, a preponderance 
in the system of representation. Even in these privileged places, however, 
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many friends of the public weal remained true to the conviction tried and 
proved by past experNence (and about to receive after no long period additional 
confirmation from the march of events) — that participation of the lesser 
towns and rural districts in public functions was a requisite condition for 
the permanence of tranquillity; and that the members introduced from these 
r-^moter parts of the country would form vigorous roots of the slender stem 
of authority, andifix them vide and deep in a republican soil. 


SWITZERLAND DEVELOPS ALONG NEW LINES 

In 1817, the confederates were led by the invitation of the emperor 
Alexander into a signal deviation from the policy of their forefathers. They 
entered into a close alliance with Austria, Kussia, and Prussia; and allowed 
themselves to be mixed up with the system of the great powers, by giving 
their adhesion to the Holy Alliance, unmindful of the lessons left by the 
Swiss of bid times. 

On the conclusion of the War of Liberation from Napoleon, an opinion 
which the allied powers had encouraged by their promises became prevalent 
through CTeat part of Germany — that the efforts of the people snould be 
leguited by the grant of representative constitutions. Tno realisation of 
this object was pursued by open and secret means, which soon aroused atten- 
tion and mistrust on the part of the governments. Investigations were 
set on loot, followeci up by penal inflictions; and many of the accused parties 
made their escape into Switzerland. A similar course was taken by some 
Italians, on the suppression of the Piedmontese revolts and the abortive 
revolution of Naples. Natives of France, moreover, who had given offence 
to their government, either by republican principles or by adherence to 
the cause of Napoleon, in like manner sought a place of refuge in Switzerland. 
These occurrences did not fail to give umbrage to several cabinets, which 
was increased by the friendly welcome and assistance afforded to the fugitives 
from Greece. It never seemed to occur to foreign potentates what a blcsBing 
m the vicissitudes of European affairs was the existence of a land to whieEi 
political victims of all parties might resort as an inviolable sanctuary. 

The year 1823, that of the French invasion of Spain under Louis XVIII, 
^emed an epoch of especially unfriendly dispositions in more than one 
European court against Switzerland. There were personages who would 
willingly have used these dispositions to effect some limitation of Helvetic 
independence; but their influence was cither insufficient for that purpose 
m the cabinets to which they belonged, or Europe seemed as yet not rifio 
for success m such an experiment. Meanwhile the remonstrances and demands 
of continental powem afforded matter of anxious consultation to the Helvetic 
diet; and their usual subjects of 'discussion were increased by two new topics 
“ foreign police and surveillance of the press. 

It was resolved that both these pointe touched the prerogatives of the 
^p^ate c^tons, and therefore^ did not admit of decision at any genersd 
diet. An mvitation was accordingly issued to the governments of all the 
canton^ exhorting them to adopt vigorous measures, in order that nothing 
might find its way into newspapers and journals inconsistent with proper 
respect to mendly governments. With regard to foreign police it was pro- 
I^sed to take me^ures for preventing the entrance or residence of such 
sfmgers ^ had left their country on account of crimes or efforts at disturb- 
ance of the public repose; and for providing that no foreigners should be 
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admitted except such as could show certificates or passports from their 
respective governments. 

In many of the cantons these demands were met by a ready alacrity not 
only to urge their execution in their full extent but even to imjDrove on them 
by subjecting discussion of domestic as weU as of foreign ajJairs to strict 
surveillance. On the other hand, in more enlightened parts of the con- 
federacy, it was thou p^ht that public discussion ana the old right of sanctuary 
should be guarded from every species of encroachment. The diets con- 
tinued to busy themselves with deliberations on both subjects. Returning 
tranquillity diminished the uneasiness of the cabinets; and, by consequence 
their inquisitive and minute attention to Switzerland. Individuals lost the 
hiiportanee which had furiiicrly been ascribed to them, and the sojourn of 
strangers in Switzerland again became freer. The press occasioned more 
prolonged discussions at the diets and in several of the councils; but in the 
midst of these it obtained more and more freedom, and in some districts 
shook off all its former restrictions. 

During these years an interest in church affairs diffused itself amongst 
laymen, as well as amongst theologians by profession. In the educated classes 
religious indifferentism became less frequent; while the genuine spirit of 
tolerance made progress. This tendency, like every other widely extended 
mental movement, had its questionable as well as its pleasing feature^. 
Shocking ebullitions of fanaticism are reported to have taken place in Zurich, 
Bern, and other cantons. A footing was gained in Fribourg and the Valais 
by the revived order of Jesuits; and the friends of human improvement 
could not regard without anxiety their influence in ecclesiastical matters 
and in education.2> 


REACTION AND REFORM ; EFFECTS OF THE REVOLUTION OF JULY 

The reaction making itself manifest throughout Europe in the third decade 
of the ninet^nth century appeared also in the individual cantons of Switzer- 
land and in its general government. The same disparity between the rights 
of the nobility and those of the people which existed in northern Germany 
was tp be found here. As we have seen, the cantons for the most part had 
an aristocratic government in which a few favoured families, the patricians, 
had so decided a preponderance that there was hardly a shadow of represen- 
tation of the people. As at an earlier period in other countries there had 
l^n a distinction between Stadt and Amt (city and subject land), so at this 
time in Switzerland the same distinction was still made between Stadt and 
Lardscfuift (city and rural district). The citizens belonging to the latter 
were permitted to send but a few members to the great council” of a 
canton. 

With such privileges m the hands of the patrician families the administm- 
tion of the state was as b^ as possible. Offices were apportioned more 
according to birth than merit, the finances were not always managed in the 
interests of the state. The evils of the ^ministration of justice had become 
proverbial. Federal laws for the regulation of domestic intercourse and cora- 
inerce were not thought of. The cfiet which met at one of the three leading 
places /7oror<e;— Bern, Zurich, and Lucerne— did not fall behind the Ger- 
man diet m reactionary sentiment, adhered closely to the system of Metteniich 
and sent its men as mercenaries to France and Naples that it might nrovide 
appointments as oflRcers for the young patricians. ^ 

The younger generation, such as was growing up at the universities and 
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elsewherei would not content itself with such republics. Everywhere the 
opposition of the liberals was becoming active against the rule of the oligarch- 
ies. Since the uprisings in northern Germany, especially, the demand for con- 
stitutional reforms became still more general.^ Societies were formed and the 
liberal pre^ did not tire in proclaiming the principles of the new era; political 
equality, abolition of all pnvileges, equal representation for all the citizens of 
a canton, freedom of the ipress, etc. Bern, at that time the chief place 
(Vororty capital), whose govern- 
ment was the most aristocratic 
of all, September 22nd, 1830, 
sent a circular letter to the gov- 
ernments of the cantons urging 
them to ]Droceed “ against the 
press and to hold fast to the old 
constitutions. This only fanned 
the flame. In the months of 
October ’and November assem- 
blies o( the notables and of the 
people were held in almost all 
the cantons, the principles of 
«eW constitutions were deter- 
mined upon, and in a few weeks 
the governments were forced to 
accept them. 

Already before the revolution 
of July, in May, 1830, the oli- 
garchal - ultramontane govern- 
ment in Ticino was overthrown 
and a different one erected on a 
democratic basis. The new con- 
stitution was accepted W the 
jceop^e in March, 1831. Events 
liooli a similar course in Zurich, 
where it was chiefly a matter of 
the relation of the rural districts 
(Landsekaft) to the too powerful 
city; in Aargau, St. Gall, Lu- 
cerne, Solothum, Fribourg — 
where the hierarchical aristoc- 
racy, supported by the Jesuits pi-ao* dm da paddd, nAtmANifa 

and congregationalists (Congre- 

gistm) who had been driven out of Prance, mustered out soldiers but was 
overthrown together with everything belonging to it: in Vaud — where, acting 
with the hot-lDloodedness of Frenchmen, the people called out to the greai; 
councillors ( Oross^iitheJ of Lausanne. I)own wit a the tyrants! and estab- 
lished a radical constitution ; in Schaffhausen and in Bern — where the deposed 
overnment for a time had the mad plan to maintain itself by help of the 
ischarged Swiss soldiers of Charles X; in BMe^where bloody encountens 
twice occurred, and where for the adjustment of the quarrel federal troops 
had to take station, the great council of the city consented rather to a separa- 
tion from the rural districts than conform to their demands. Thus there 
were formed here in 183? the two half-cantons, B^le (city) and rural Bdle 
(with its government at Liestal), Similar desires for separation also showi^l 
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themselves in Schwyz and Valais, but they were laid aside after embittered 
conflicts. On the other hand, the old constitution remained in force in XJri, 
Unterwalden, Zug, Geneva, Glams, the Grisons, and Appenzell. In Neuchdtel 
the liberal party would no longer recognise the . king of Prussia as the sov- 
ereign, but was suppressed in 1831 by the energy of the Prussian general Von 
Pfuel; and the movement ended in a victory for the existing government.-* 


SIEBENER KONKORDAT; DISPUTES OVER A8TLUM AND RELIGION 

The party which in 1831 had secured a more liberal form of government 
in a majority of the cantons strove also to achieve reforms in the federal con- 
stitution. At the diet of 1832 it obtained the appointment of a commission 
which was to revise the federal statutes and present its conclusions to an 
extraordinary session of the diet of 1833. The liberal cantons, Bern, Aargau, 
Thurgau, St. Gall, Solothurn, Zurich, and Lucerne, concluded the agreement 
of the Seven (Siehener Konkordat ) for the attainment and preservation of 
popular sovereignty. On the other hand the conservative party, Uri, Schwyz, 
Unterwalden, Valais, Neuchtel, and the city of Bile, united in the league 
of Sarnen (Samer-Bund). In conjunction with the neutral party these suc- 
ceeded in 1833 in balking federal revision. As a result their hopes and demand^! 
increased. Armed bands from Schwyz and the city of Bile, July 30th, 1833, 
entered Outer Schwyz and rural Bile to compel the submission of these* seced- 
ing districts. The consequence was that Schwyz and Bile city were occupied 
by federal troops and the league of Sarnen was declared annulled. The sepa- 
ration of Bile into two independent cantons was recognised and the reunion 
of Schwyz was declared — this, however, with complete equality of rights. 

The gathering of many fugitives from Germany, Poland, and Italy, who 
found an asylum in republican Switzerland but who at times abused ^hospi- 
tality, brought on complications with foreign powers. The most 'active 
among these revolutionists was Giuseppe Mazzim of Genoa, who in spite of 
total kck of any promise of success was continually setting on foot; new 
attempts at insurrection, to keep his Italian fellow-countrymen in practice. 
“ Young Italy which he founded at that time caused an inroad of about four 
hundred men under General Romarino into Savoy in order from this point to 
revolutionise Piedmont and the rest of Italy. After the occupation of sev- 
eral villages the undertaking foundered because of the indifference of the 
people. From this time on Switzerland in the eyes of the outside world 
appeared as the hearth of radicalism, especially as Mazzini wished to extend 
his activity to the whole of Europe and tor the republicanisation of this con- 
tinent founded “ Young Europe.’’ Now it rained diplomatic notes. The 
neighbouring powers complained of the abuse of the right of asylum and held 
out the prospect of the most hostile measures, if Switzerland wohld not expel 
the participants of the Italian raid and keep a better watch over the rest. 
Louis Philippe went farthest in severity toward Switzerland and even threat- 
ened her with war if she would not expel Louis Napoleon, who had returned 
from America, and was living in Arenenberg as a citizen of Thurgau. The 
latter left Switzerland for England of his own accord. 

Even more important were the consequences of the religious conflicts. 
'The calling of Doctor Strauss from Wiirtemberg to the University at Zurich 
in 1839 roused the rural population to arms ana caused the fall of the liberal 
government at Zurich; this did not again secure ^.apremacy till 1845. More 
significant was the question of the convents. In a conference at Baden in 
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1834 seven cantons had determined upon the subjection of the church to the 
authority of the state and the employment of the convents for purposes of 
general usefulness. Most violent was the quarrel over this matter in the can- 
ton Aargau, whose radical government finally, in 1841, closed all the convents, 
among others the wealthy one of Muri, and took possession of the property 
lOr “ purpose of instruction and benevolence.*’ Among the bigoted Catholics 
there was great excitement, over this. It led to a victory of the ultramontane 
party in Xiuceme and Valais in 1844. This party called the Jesuits to 
Lucerne to take charge of the instruction of youth. 

In this affair the wealthy farmer Joseph Leu and Sigwart Muller showed 
themselves especially active. The Jesuits had also established themselves in 
Fribourg and Schwyz. To expel them from Switzerland was the aim of all 
the liberal cantons. The expedition of the free lances ( FreiscJmren) of 1845 
under the leadership of Ochsenbein of Bern met with failure. The govern- 
ment of Lucerne, still more embittered by the murder of Leu, assumed a 
terrorising attitude, demanded the punishment of the free lances, and resto- 
ration of the convents of the Aargau; and when no attention was paid to these 
demands concluded with Schwyz, Uri, XJnterwalden, Zug, Fribourg, and 
Valais a separate league ( Sonderhund) for mutual protection against external 
and internal enemies. This league within a league was not to be endured; 
and, since the liberal cantons were in the majority, they decided at the diet 
in Bern, in July, 1847, upon the dissolution of the Sonderbund, as being con- 
trary to the Pact of Federation ( Bundesvertrag) and upon the expulsion of 
the Jesuits. As the fanatics of Lucerne failedf to obey the diet, orders were 
given for federal action against the cantons of the Sonderbund. The federal 
army was mustered in and the experienced general Dufour of Geneva was 
placed at its head.<^ 


THE SONDEUBUND WAU (1847 A.D.) 

Europe had followed with an attentive eye the events we have just related. 
Peoples were preoccupied with them, courts saw in them a source of serious 
amoety. All, taking the Vienna congress as their point of view, desired a 
federative, neutral, and peaceable Switzerland. From this point of view 
the cause of the Sonderbund seemed to them to have justice on its side. But 
everywhere, owing to diversified interests, the language differed. fine 
country and a good people,” said King Louis Philippe, but it is in a bad way. 
Let us keep from inter] ering. To hinder others so doing is to render them a 
great service.” Guizot nevertheless proposed to occupy himself in Swiss 
affairs in a conference to be held at Paris or in London, but he was unsuc- 
cessful Once Austrian troops on the one hand, French on the other, drew 
near Switzerland, but they were speedily recalled to their cantonments. Met- 
temich would willingly have taken the lead, had he not known that France 
could not leave Austria to interfere alone. Thenceforth, of the two powers, 
one contented itself with secretly aiding the Sonderbund by relays of arms 
and money, the other with lavishing encouragements on the seven cantons 
through its ambassador. 

Prussia hesitated, recommending KeuchUtel pmdence. Czar Nicholas 
could not understand an intervention unless the powers had sixty thousand 
men behind them. Great Britain would not interfere at all Under the 
ministry of Lord Palmerston, a young statesman named Peel son of the 
illustrious minister of that name, joined, the Bear Club at Bern where radicals 
met. At Home, the French ambassador, Eossi, an ancient deputy of the 
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Geneva diet, was charged to solicit Pius IX to recall the Jesuits from Lucerne, 
It was thought both m. London and Paris that the bes^ means of restoring 
peace to Switzerland was to take from the radicals their principal grievance 
and their flag. The holy father contented himself with letting tlie Swiss 
know that he would remain passive in the strife (passive se habere decrevit). 

Switzerland, under these circumstances, was persuaded tlxat the momen*/ 
had come frankly to declare to Europe her intention of bemg sole interpreter 
of her Pact of Alliance; to have done with the questions that agitated her; 
and to constitute herself on the basis of an enlarged and equitable democracy, 
which would soon see her the first on the road towards which all European 
peoples were proceeding. She knew the states which lavished advice on her 
to be tom by a revolutionary spirit and incapable of uniting against her in a 
common resolution. It was under the influence of this thought that Ochsen- 
bein opened the confederation diet on the 5th of July, 1847. 

Although only the son of a hotel keeperj without instmction in the classics, 
but gifted with prompt and pleasing intelligence, he presented himself unem- 
barrassed before an assembly wherem the heads of the two parties dividing 
Switzerland were sitting, and at which the majority of ministers from foreign 
powers assisted. Frankness characterised his discourse. Foreseeing a 
European crisis — *'Our modem world,” said he, “rests on wonn-eaten 
columns, on institutions that have for support only the ] powers of habii; 
and interests, a constmction that the slightest etoim wit. make a min. 
Well, this storm approaches; the colossus is cjuite aware of it. He sleeps a 
dangerous sleep.” Descending from these heigiats to questions of the moment, 
the president of the diet proclaimed the right of the majority, whom Switzer- 
land had always recognised. When this majority liad bmn declared, he 
courteously invited all the cantons to join with it. Callame, a NeuchAtel 
deputy, exposed in language firm and untouched by passion the gravity of 
events that had given place to a separate alliance, and demanded that they 
should leave those who had concluded it the time to convince themselves 
that it was no longer necessary. 

In reality, the vote of the majority meant a declaration of war. 'The 
diet adjourned so as to give the parties time either to unite or to finish their 
preparations for hostilities. It reassembled on the 18th of October. Two 
delegates, envoys of peace, were sent from each of the Sonderbund cantons, 
but they met virith scant welcome: one-half wanted war. 

Cohnd Dufour is made Commander of the Army 

On the 29th of October the deputies from the seven cantons left Bern, 
and on the 4th of November it was d.ecided that the decree ordering the dissolu- 
tion of their alliance should be executed by arms. The diet put on foot fifty 
thousand men, and entmsted the command, with the rank of general, to 
Colonel Dufour, of Geneva. ^ No name in the army was more respected, none 
had more weimt. Dufour did not belong to either side. In sympathy ha was 
conservative, put was none the less a man of progress. He had been In the 
wars and published writings on military science, fruits of a long and wide 
experience. No chief knew as he did the canton militia, over whose mancm- 
yres he had for a nmnber of years presided in the camp at Thun, as chief 
instructor of the engineering corps. To these warlike qualities he united the 
virtues of a man of peace. He was occupied in the elaboration, on a plan 
he liad conceived, of the fine map of Switzerland which bears his name, when 
he was called to quit the pursuits of the ^udentforthe field of battle. 
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comprehended the danger to hie country. He clearly perceived his duty, 
and he thought only of accomplishing it. 

^ In accepting the first command he made what he considered necessary 
stipulations, denianding a sufficient number of troops and absolute power. 
All. this he obtained, though not without some resistance. He was given 
100^000 men and 260 field pieces. This army he distributed into seven 
^visions. !lh the choice of superior officers, he exacted that he alone should 
judge of their capacity without any regard to political opinion; this was the 
TOy both to ,pt excellent officers and to prepare for whai} he considered to be 
his duty — tie quieting of hatreds after the struggle. In a short time there 
was no longer question of politics in the army. Addressing once his heads 
of divisions^ "I shall never depart,” he said, **from the laws of moderation 
and humanity. A stranger to political agitation and faithful to my military 
duties, I shall try to establish order and discipline in the federal troops, to 
make public and private property respected, to protect the Catholic religion 
in her ministers, her temples, and her religious establishments — in a word, 
to do everything to soften the inevitable evils of war. If violence be used, 
let it^not come from us. After fightinjj, spare the vanquished; however 
strong one may be, relieve the despair of t ae enemy : then we can congratulate 
ourselves after the fight on never having forgotten that it was between con- 
federates.” 

These instructions being made known, the general resolved to trust nothing 
to chance, and to make no offensive movement unless sure of the superiority 
of his forces; this he recognised as the surest way towards a speedy ending 
with the least bloodshed. Soon the confidence he inspired began to show 
itself. The city of Bfile. long undecided, sent him excelent artillery. Neu- 
ch^tel ^d Appenzell alone continued to take no part in the war. The 
promptitude with which the army got under arms, well ordered, well clothed, 
and well equipped, astonished foreigners. The redivision of troops was 
necessitated by the situation. The country occupied by the Sonderbund 
formed tlxree distinct masses — Fribourg, the original cantons, and Valais. 
Dufour proposed to attack them separately, and to begin with Fribourg. 


Preparatiom of the Sonderbund 

The powers held exaggerated ideas of the Sonderbund forces. It could 
hardly ]Dut on foot more than thirty thousand regular troops. The Land- 
sturm, ii} is true, meant a more considerable number of men, but not having 
received sufficient organisation could not be compared to the excellent reserves 
of the large cantons, and did not give the help expected of them. Far from 
one another, the separatist states could only with difficulty knd one another 
aid. The original cantons tried nevertheless to keep their ways open by 
means of bolcmess in offensive actions. Even before the diet began its cam- 
Ipaign, the men of Uri seized the St. Gotthard passes (November 3rd); threw 
ithemselves across the Levantina, surprised three thousand Ticinese encamjped 
at Airolo, and drove them as far as the Moesa bridge. But arrived at this 
point, they found themselves face to face with Gnsons and Ticino militia, 
superior to them in number, who stopped their progress. The expedition 
had no other result than that of holding back two thousand excellent soldiers 
from the places where decisive blows were to be struck. Another attempt, 
made from Lucerne, to penetrate into Catholic Aargau and to free Fribourg, 
by means of a diversion, had no better success, 
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The Capitulations of Fribourg and Lucerne end the Sonderhund 

Without taking much account of these movements, Dufour occupied 
himself only in concentrating his forces so as, to surround the Stmderbund 
states on all their accessible frontiers. His provisions were assured, hip 
hospital organised. Immediately upon the rupture being announced, Colonc! 
Ochsenbein, who presided over the diet, left office to pul himself entirely, 
at the disposition of the general-in-chief. The general placed him at the head ‘ 
of the Bernese reserves, which composed his seventh division and which hh 
assimilated with the active troops. He stationed them first on the Lucomp 
frontier, and when he arranged to draw near Eribourg, he called Ochsenlxiini 
to advance towards that capital, in order to make the enemy think he would 
attack from the eastern side. However, twenty thousand men and fifty-four 
artillery pieces, under colonels Rilliet, Burklmrd, and Donate, advanced 
from the north and west by different routes, and kept their movements 
secret that they might arrive on the same day at the gate of Fribourg, On 
the 13 th the town was surrounded. An experienced leader, Colonel Mail- 
lardoz, had raised defences aU round, and they had prepared to attaeje these 
exterior forts when the Fribourg government, reco^iismg the impossibility 
of resistance, ^ve u]d the town, dismissed the troops, and renounced the 
Sonderhund. The taring of Fribourg would not have cost the federal anny 
a single man if through a mistake a Vaudois troop had not rushed under fire 
from the Bertigny redoubt, which resulted in seven killed and a large number 
wounded. 

As soon as Fribourg had capitulated, the general confided to Colonel 
Rilliet the care of occuiDying the military cantonments and watching the 
entrance of Valais. He Jaimself hastened to Aarau, to pmpare for the invest- 
ment of Lucerne. Two rivers, the Emme and the Reuss, protected thb 
town. The bridges on these rivers had been broken or fortified. The ground 
on which it was foreseen that the most serious engagements would bo delivered 
was the labyrinth which stretches from the Reuss to the Lake of Zug; bristling 
with wooded hills, where passage ihad been stopped by barricades and mines 
had been laid in the defiles. It was necessary to attack these strong positions, 
because they served as a link between Schwyz and Lucerne, and success 
on this point was decisive, whilst elsewhere it was not so. The leader whom 
the five cantons had put in charge of their militia, Ulrich do ^IMpglio, 
understood this, and went to these places. The forces he could disjKBe of 
were some twenty thousand r^lars and a similar body of the Landeturm. 
Salis had learned warfare in fighting Napoleon. A sincere Piotestant, he 
had nevertheless devoted hims^ to a cause which had his political sym- 
pathies, but of which he despaired. 

A resolution being taken to force his entrenchments, Dufour act five 
divisions of his army on the march from the various points they occupied, 
givmg them Lucerne as object. Ochsenbein's reserves went down the Emme 
valley, overcomii^ a lively resistance. The Burkhard and Donats divisions 
approMhed the Emme and the Reuss betwem the bridges of Wolhusen 
and Gislikon, at the same time that colonels Ziegler and Gmur at the head 
of some odd tho^ds of men attacked Salis in hia intrenched camps. Zieg- 
ler mastered the Gislikon bridge md the Honau defiles. 

Reived on his march the submission of Zug, scaled the heights of Meyers 
Kappel. Everythmg made for success. Victory was hotly disputed, but 
the ^wyzera were m the end thrown back towards Immensee, whence 
they fell back on Art and Goldau. Troops from the other cantons turned 
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to Lucerne. The separation of Schwy* from its allies was a<xomplisnea. 
On every hand the federal troops marched simultoeously on that capital. 
The gates were opened to them by a convention, and on 
Dufour made his entry. On the following days the WaldstEtte and the 
Valais made their submission. Twenty-five days after the decree of 
fcion the task of the army was comjalete — the Sonderbiind no longer exiTOO. 

The diet now- debated the dra][t constitution drawn up by Kern of Thur- 
gau and Druey of Vaud, which in the summer of 
1848 was accepted by fifteen and a half cantons, 
the minority consisting of the three forest cantons, 

Valais, Zug, Ticino, ana Appenzell (Inner Rhodes), 
and it was proclaimed on September 12th. 

From 1848 onwards the cantons continually 
revised their constitutions, always in a demo- 
cratic sense, though after the^ Sonderbund War 
Schwyz^ and Zug a1x>lished their Landsgemeinde. 

The chief point was the introduction of the re/e- 
rendujgfi, by which laws made by the cantonal 
legislature may (facultative referendum) or must 
(obligatory referendum) be submitted to the 
■‘people for their approval: and this has obtained 
such general acceptance that Fribourg alone does 
not possess the referendum in either of its two 
forms, Ticino having accepted it in its optional 
form in 1883. It was therefore only natural that 
attempts should be made to revise the federal 
constitution of 1848 in a democratic and central- 
ising sense, for it had been provided that the 
federal assembly, on its own initiative or on the 
written request of fifty thousand Swiss electors, 
could submit the question of revision to a pop- 
lar ^ote. In 1866 the restriction of certain rights 
to Christians only was swept away; but the at- 
temi^t at final revision in 1872 was defeated by a 
small majority, owing to the efforts of the anti- 
centralising party- jFinally, however, pother 
^aft was better liked, and on April 19th, 1874, 
the new constitution was accepted by the 
people. This constitution is that now in force, 
and is simply an improved edition of that of 1848. 

The federal tribunal (now of nine membesrs only) , . , 

was fixed (by federal law) at Lausanne, and its jurisdiction enlargecL es- 
pecially m constitutional disputes between cantons and the federal authon- 
ties, though jurisdiction in administrative matters educatipal^ reli- 
gious, election, commercial) is given to the federal council — a division of 
functions which is very anomalous, and does not work well. 

A system of free elementary education was set up,^ and many regulatips 
were made on ecclcsijistical matters. A man settling in another canton 
was, after a residence of three months only, given all cantonal and commimal 
rights, save a share in the common property (an arrangement which as to 
as possible kept up the old principle that the commune'; is the true unit 
out of which cantons and the coniederation are built), and the 
of the commune," carries with it cantonal and federal rights- The refe- 
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rendum was introduced in its “facultative” 

must be submitted to popular vote on the demand of fe^ty 0 ^?® 

electors or of eight cantons. If the revision of the federal consUtutioa is 
demanded by one of the two houses of the federal assembl 3 f or by fifty thou- 
sand Swiss citizens, the question of revision must bo subnutted to a popular 
vote, as also the iraft of the revised constitution - them proviBions, com 
tained already in the constitution of 1848, formiitg a specula of obligatory 
referendum.’’ It was supposed that this plan would 
sweeninir changes, but as a matter of fact there have boon (1874-1886) about 
one hundred and seven federal laws and resolutions passed by the aswinbly, 
of which nineteen were by the referendum submitted to popular vote, thirteen 
being reiected, while six only were accepted — the rest becoming law, as 
no referendum was demanded. There has been a very steady op|W® it Ion 
to all schemes aiming at increased centralisation. By the constitutions of 
1848 and 1874 Switzerland has ceased to be a mere union of independent 
states joined by a treaty, and has become a single state with a well-orgwuaed 

*^^TO8^new”TO^*itution inclined rather to the Act of Mediation than to 
the system which prevailed before 1798. A status of “Swiiss citwenship” 
was set up, closely joined to cantonal citizenship: a man settling m a canton 
not being his birthplace got cantonal citizenship after two years, but was.' 
excluded from all local rights in the commune” whore he might reside. 
A federal or central government was set up, to which the cantons gave up 
a certain part of their sovereign rights, retaining the rest- Tlie federal 
legislature (or assembly) was made up of two houses — the council of states 
(Stande Rat ), composed of two deputies from each canton, whether small 
or great (forty-four in all), and the national council (Naiu>ml Eai)f made 
up of deputies (now 145 in number) elected for three years, in the proportion 
ol: one for eveiy twenty thousand souls or fraction over ten thousand, the 
electors being all Swiss citizens. The federal council or executive (BundmeU) 
consisted of seven members elected by the federal assembly; they are jointly 
responsible for all business, though for the sake of convenience there mro 
various departments, and their chairman is called the president of the eon- 


federation. The federal judiciary (Bundesgencht) is made up of 
members elected by the federal assembly for three years; its jurisdiction h 
chiefly confined to civil cases, in which the confederation is a party (if a 
canton, the federal council may refer the case to the federal trlDunai), but 
takes in also great political crimes — all constitutional questions, however, 
being reserved for the federal assembly, A federal university and a poly- 
technic school were to be founded; the latter only has as yet been set up 
(1887) and is fixed at Zurich. All military caputulations ware forbidden 
in the future. Every canton must treat Swiss citizens who belong to one 
of the Christian confessions like their own citizens, for the right of free wttle- 
ment is given to all such, though they acquired no rights in die ” commune.” 
All Christians were guaranteed the exercise of their religion, but the Jciuiti 
and similar religious orders were not to be received in miy canton. Qwmim, 
French, and Italian were recomised as national language. 

The constitution as a whole marked a great step forward; though very 
many rights were still reserved to the cantons, yet there was a fully organised 
central government. Almost the first act of the federal assemhly was to 
exercise the power given them of detennining the home of the federal, authoit 
ties, and on November 28th, 1848. Bern was chosen, though Zurich still 
ranks as the first canton m the confederation. By this early settlement of 
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disputes Switzerland was protected from the general revolutionary move- 
ment of 184S. 


The federal constitution of 1848 set up a permanent federal executive, 
legislature, and tribunal, each and all quite distinct from and independent of 
any cantonal government. This system was a modified revival of the state 
of thinfffl that nad prevailed from 1798 to 1803, and was an imitation of the 
political changes that had taken place in the cantonal constitutions after 
1830. • Both were victories of the centralist or radical party, and it was 


political changes that had taken place in the cantonal constitutions after 
1830. • Both were victories of the centralist or radical party, and it was 
therefore but natural that this party should be called upon to undertake the 
federal government under the new constitution, a supremacy that it has kept 
ever since. To the centralists the council of states (two members from each 
canton, however large or small) has always been a stumbling-block, and they 
have mockingly nicicnamed it ^Hhe fifth wheel of the coach/* In the other 
house of the federal legislature, the national council (one member per twenty 
thousand, or fraction of over ten thousand of the entire population), the 
radicals have always since its creation in 1848 had a majority. Hence, in the 
congress formed both houses sitting together, the radicals have had it all 
their own way. This is particularly important as regards the election of the 
seven members of the federal executive which is made by such a congress. 
Now the federal executive (federal council) is in no sense a cabinet — ie., 
committee of the party in the majority in the legislature for the time being. 
In the Swiss federal constitution the cabinet has no place at all. Each mem- 
ber of the federal executive is elected by a separate ballot, and holds office for 
the fixed term of three years, during wibiich he cannot be turned out of office, 
while as yet but a single instance iias occurred of the rejection of a federal 
councillor who offered nimself for re-election. 


Further, none of the members of the federal executive can hold a seat in 
either house of the federal legislature, though they may appear and speak 
(but not vote) in either, while the federal council as such has not necessarily 
any common policy, and never expresses its views on the general situation 
(tnough it does as regards particular legislative and administrative measures) 
in anything resembiang the '^speech from the throne*' in England. Thus 
it seems clear that the federal executive was intended by the federal con- 
stitution of 1848 (and in this respect that of 1874 made no change) to be a 
standing committ^ of the legislature as a whole, but not of a single party in 
the legislature, or a ** cabinet," even though it had the majority. Yet this 
rule of a single political party is just what has taken place. Between 1848 
and the end of 1899, thiniy-six federal councillors were elected (twenty-three 
from German-speaking, eleven from French-speaking, and two from Italian- 
speaking Switzerland, the canton of Vaud heading the list with seven). Now 
ol these thirty-six two only were not radicals, viz, M. Ceresole (1870-75) of 
Vaud, who was a Protestant liberal-conservative, and Herr Zemp (elected in 
1891), a Romanist conservative; yet the conservative minority is a large one, 
while the Romanists form about two-fifths of the pjopulation of Switzerland. 
But, despite this predominance of a single party in the federal council, no 
true oabmet system has come into existence in Switzerland, as members of 
the council do not resign even when their personal policy is condemned by a 
popular vote, so that the resignation of Herr Welti (a member of the federal 
council from 1866 to 1891); m consequence of the rejection by the people 
of his railway policy, caused the greatest amazement and consternation in 
Switzerland. 


The chief political parties in the federal legWature are the right, or con- 
servatives (wlaether Romanists or Protestants;, the centre (now often called 
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^'liberals,” but rather answering to the whigs of Englisli political language), 
the left (or radicals^ and the extreme left (or the social^). In the council 
of states there is always a federalist majority ^ since in this house the smaller 
cantons are on an. eouality with iJhie greater erxes, each indifferently having 
two members. But in the national council (147 elected mombers) there has 
always been a radical majority over all other parties* the numbers of tlic 
various parties after the triennial elections of being roughly as follows: 
radicals, 86 ; socialists, 9 ; Centre. 19; and the Right, 33. The socialists long 
worked under the wing of the radicals, but now in every canton (save Qc^neva) 
the two parties have quarrelled, the socialist vote having largely incit^i^d. 
In the country the anti-radical o]oposition is made up ol. the coneervativei, 
who are strongest in the Romanist, ami especially the forest cantons, and of 
the federalists” of French-speaking Switzerland. There is no doubt that 
the people are really anti-radical, though occasionally led away by the ex|>eri- 
mrats made recently in the domain or state socialism: they elect, inck^nl, a 
radical majority, but veiy frequently reject the bills laid before them by their 
elected representatives. 

Prom 1885 onwards Switzerland had some troubles witli foreign nowere 
owing to her defence of the right of asylum for fugitive 0 <OT»an aocialists, 
despite the threats of Prince Bismarck, who maintained a secret |)olice in 
Switzerland, one member of which, Wohlgemuth, woa expelled in 1889, t(# 
the princess huge but useless indignation. From almut ifeK), as the alwve 
troubles within and without gradually subsided, the agitation in the cenjotry 
against the centralising policy of the radicals became more and mow^- strongly 
marked. By the uniM exertions of all the o pposition intrties. and against 
the steady resistance of the radicals, an amendment was introduced in 1891 
into the federal constitution, by which fifty thousand Bwias citizens con liy 
the '‘initiative” copapel the federal legislature iind axwutivc to takc^i into con- 
sideration some point in the federal constitution which, in the opinion of the 
petitioners, requires reform, and to prepare a bill dealing with It whijch must 
be submitted to a popular vote. Gfreat hopes and fears were mUadj^tml at 
the time as to the working of tliis new institution, but both have f alsi- 
fied, for the mitiative has as yet only succeeded in inaerting (in 18^) in tlia 
federal constitution a provision by which the Jewish methocl ol kjlllmg ani- 
k forbidden. On the other- hand, it has faiM (in 1894) to Isicure the 
adoption of a socialist scheme by which the state was bound to provide work 
for every able-bodied man in the country, and (also in 1 ^) to cony » ]:>ro- 
give to the cantons a bonus of two francs per head of the population 
out^ the rapidly growing returns of the customs dutiw. 

IJie giwt rise in the productiveness of these duties has tempted the 8 wi» 
people of kte years to embark on a course of state socialism. wMch may be 
also described as a series of measures tending to give hiore ana more power to 
me central federal government at the expense of the canton®. So, in IW, 
me pnnciple of compulsory universal insurance against rickna» and $mh 
dents w^ accepted by a popular vote, in 1891 likewise that of a state or fed- 
paM, and in 1898 that of the umficarion of Ihe cantonal laws, civil and 
mmml, mto a set of federal codes. In each coee the fediwd govwnnmt 

^®re Gorged with the preparation of laws eanyteg out in 
det^ these generd principles. But in 1897 th^ premia]® a® to a fedwid 
bank were rejected by the people, while at the begmnmg 1900 the Mwpt* 
cion felt as to the insurance proposals elaborated oy the fedaul authiMt!^ 
^ so that a popular demand for a popular vote was slgn^ by 115,000 
Swiss citizens, the legal mmimum being oiUy 30,000: th^ mm rejected (jJoth 
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of May, 1900) on a popular vote by a two to one majority. The preparation 
of the federal codes iias progressed quietly, drafts being framed by ejgperts 
and then submitted for criticism to specif commissions and public opinion. 
But this method, though the true one to secure the evolving of order out of 
chaos, takes time. ' 

By a joojDular vote in- 1887 the federal authorities were riven a monopoly 
of alcohol, but a 'proposal to deal similarly with tobacco nas been very iU 
received (though such a monopoly would imdoubtedly produce a large 
amount), and would pretty certainly be refused by the people if a popular 
vote were ever taken uj3on it. In 1895 the people declined to sanction a 
statue n^onopoly of matches, even though the unhealthy nature of the work 
was strongly urged, and have also resolutely refused on several occasion to 
accept any projects for the centralising of the various branches of military 
administration, etc. Among other reforms which have recently been much 
discussed in Switzerland are the introduction of the obligatory referendum 
(which h|therto has applied only to amendments to the federal constitution) ‘ 
and the initiative (now limited to piecemeal revision of the federal constitu^ 
tion) to all federal laws, etc., and the making large federal money grants to 
the primary schools (managed by the several, cantons). The former schenae 
is an attempt to restrain important centralising measures from being presenfed 

laws (and as such exempt from the compulsory referendum), and not ^ 
amendments to the federal constitution, while the proposed school grant^ m 
]aart of the radical policy of buying support for unpopular measures by lavish 
j’ederal subventions, which it is hoped will outweigh the dislike of the cantons 
to divest themselves of any remaining fragments of their sovereignty.® 
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Chaptkr I. Switzerland to the Founding or the OoNrEOEHATiOH (earliest timei to 1201 a,d.) 

^Strabo» John Wilson, Btiiory of Swik&rland (\n the **Ottbhiet Oyolo- 

pffidia”).— ^^B '^erdinand Keller, Frederic Tro von, MahitaiioM Imudrm ,-^ 

/Victor Gross, Le$ ProMieMte 9 ,-^o’EuB‘&'& Reclus, The Laoueirim OUn $ ^ SwiiMtrland 
(in Smithsonian Report for 1861). 0. Monteliub. IWo Chronolome dsr Pf<ththautm in 
Miitheilungen d$r Anihwologtachen Omllsehaft in men. Toh XJtX»'-"*JO)0[N LtruHOOE, 
Prehiatorie 21fmes.-- /T. Studeb, iyaW6ow-jBw«ifc«rwn^, filr V. 1881**" 

*RuDOLr Virchow, in letter prenxod to V, Grosa, Lea xVofo-hekmfls.---* Robert Munro, The 
Lake DweUinga of Mrope.-^”^ A. Vieusbeux, Theffiatorv^ Swiizeiimd,^^UtmuMt Btett- 
LER, J.nna/fis.—« Johann von MGller, Geaehichie der Schwamriaohm MidgenGnaenachaft*'^ 
j> Alexandre Paouet, JSiatom de la Confidiration Suim, 


Chapter II. The Rise of The Swiss Confederation (1288-1402 a.d,) 

«B. A. Freeman, The Siatorical Geography of Murom.-^^A, Rillikt, Xm Origitm iU 
Confidiration Suisse. -*«J. Dikraukr, GmhiehU der Bohmiaenaohen Midgmoa»ermhafL«^> 
/Vi\ A, B. CooLiDQB, Malory ofSmtzerland In Enoyolopcedia Mritannica,-^*^ 0. Danw.irkr, 
Maioire du Peupk — * J, Von MtIller, Geaoh%chte der Bohmmrmhm Eidg.Mimm^ 

aohaft. — I G. Meyer von Knonau, Lie Sage von der Ihfreiung (Ur Waldatdtk, iu Smuer 
Oef^entUche Vorir^e, — »» A. Huber, ZH'e Waldatdfte, Uri.Smu, UntmmUkn, do. it, ym 
Radkgo, Capella Eremiiana. — « John of Winterthur, vhronikon Vitodurmi in W. Oeclmli's 
Anf&nge der Schweiztriachen Eidgemaaenachaft.-^v'^ . OiciiiLi. QueUmbuoh mr JIhhtmimr 
Oeaehichte.^<x A. Vieusseux, The Malory of Switzerland.-^^S* Wilson, Jliatory of SwUim 
Zand.— • J. VcLUKMiN, jHVsZoire d« Za Conf4d4ralion Suim* 


Chapter HI. The Confederation at the Height or xtb Power (1402-1M6 A.n,) 

ijW, a. B. CooLiDOE, Switzerland, in Encydojmdia Briimnioa^^ A» Vieumeu5«| The 
Malory of S'teiZwrZand. — ‘*Vullibmin, Maioire de la Oonfidiralion Paouet, 

Maioire de la Oonfidiration Suiaae.^^ A. Morin, Lrkia de Z’iTiiZoife, — r WiMON,*-*'^ P, 
Terri, Storia di JfiZano. —^P.Guiocurdinx, Miatoria di Milam u 


Chapter IV. The Sixteenth and Seventeenth Cintueiw 

^A, Vieusseux, The Eiatory of 8ml$erlmd. — « J. K, h, Gieseler, OompenMmh of EmlmU 
aalieal Butory,^*^J, Wilson, Eiatorg of ^SieiZjierZond,— *J, Btricxler, Gmndrim der 
Schweizer-Oeaohichte. •— / Magnenat, Aorigi de VBiatoire de Za ^iwi, — e* Daguikt, Mktoire 
de la Conf4diraliom 


Chapter V. Tee Eighteenth Century 

Johann Heinrich Daniel Zsohokkb, Lea Sohweizerlandm GmehioUe, J, Wilmn, 
JffwZorj/o/fiwiZzerZond.— ‘*A;V ibU88kux, TheEuloryof Swikerland. 0. DIndlwer, /li#* 

iory of Smizerland, —f A. Daouet, Maioire de la Con/ifZJraZion, » E. (km 

sur tea rSlaiiona poHiiquea enire la ripuhUque Frangaiae $t U corps MfMligue (1708) ^ WSWll 
Weibs, Mveillez’voua, Smaaea, le danger <W. CoXE, A Mkhry of the Mum of 

AuaMa* — z Prosper MtaiwifiK, MiUmgea hiatoriqum ei littirairea. 


Chapter VI. Switzerland Since 1700 

‘J. WiLSOM, of Switorfoad.-, VV. MtttMB, Mitjmhc Ootakkito rfw n«UMf«ii 

<!Vot.u*MiN, Htttmred* la Confid&aticn Su{n«,—»\Y. A. H. COOUJW*. wrtUil* tm 
BwitnrUud iu Eaeyolopaita Sntaiuuea. 
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BASED ON TXIK AVOR2CB QUOTED, CITED, OE CONSULTED IN THE EREPAEATION OF 
TIIE FliESEN'C work; WITH CRITICAL AND BIOOKAFHIOAL NOTES 

Adams, F. 0., and 0. D. Ounnlngham, The Swise Confodeiatlon, London, 188S. — Ah, J. 
J. vtm, Dio Buudewbriofe dor altorn EidgenoBson, Einsiedeln, 1891. — Alt, F. N. d6, Hiatoiro 
do la Huiaao, Fribourg, 1 7^50-1 76i>, 10 vola. 

J^mnpuis JoH^ph JSicholm, baron of Alt, tho son of an ancient patrician family of Fri- 
bourg, Bwiti'.crlanu, waa born in 1089, and died m 1771. His history, which was admirably 
planned, would have poator value for tho general student If much of tho es;traneous matter 
and all the violent Catholic partisanship wt-rc oliininated, 

Amtliche Sammlung dar Aktan aus den Zeit dar Holvatlsohen Xtepublik, 3 vols. , trans- 
lated by J. y trickier, Born, 1880-1890, 4 vols. — AmtUoha Sammlung dar lUtam aidgands- 
fliohan Absohiade 1246-1798, 1880-1{^0, 8 vols. Reports of the old Federal diets, containing 
(.1 enormous amount of historical matter. — Anaheim, Berner-Chronik, Bern, 1826-1888, 6 vols. 
— Arar, J. von, Goschiebto von 8t. Gallon. St. Galien, 1810, 2 vola. — AubignS, T, A. d*, His- 
toira tlniverBollo 1660-1001, Geneva, 1020, 8 vols, 

Th&oihve Agrippa d'AtthtgjU, one of the most notable characters of the sixteenth century, 
was born at St. Maury, near Pons, February 8th, 1560, of an old and noble family which 
had en'?)raced the religion of tho Calvinists. Tho young d’Aubign^ neglected none of tho 
educational opportunities afforded him by his father, and at the ago of six was already able to 
road Latin, Greek and Hobrew% At thirteen he escaped from the restraints of his tutor to take 
part in tho siege of Orl6anH. After his father’s death ho won reputation as a warrior under 
the prince of Condi, and later entered tho service of the king of Navarre. In the wars of 
Henry IV for the recovery of his kingdom, d’Aubignfi further distinguished himeelf ; but ho 
was finally obliged by the enmity of tho qiioen-mother to retire from tho court. During his 
exile he compoHod the history of his time, a work remarkable for its fearless frankness. Tho 
first two volumes w^ore printed without opposition ; but tho third was condemned on account 
of Its nu!*rciloHH critici.sms. I)’Aubign6, however, caused it to bo printed, thereby incurring the 
burning of all three volumes ; the confiscaticm of all his goods, and the savage persecution of 
his later years, until his death at Gemsva, April 29, 1680. 

Baohtold, J., and F. Vetter, Bibliotok alterer Schrlftw'oxko der doutschen Schweia, Frauen- 
feld, 1882-1884, 6 vols. — Baker, T. th, The Model Republic, London, 1895. — Baebler, J. d.. 
Die alten eidgendsaischon BQnde, St, Gall., 1848. — Baumgartner, G. J., Die Fchweiz in ihren 
Kilmpfen uua Umgostaltungen, 1830-1860, Zurich, 1863-66, 4 vols. ; Erlabnissa auf dem Felde 
dar Politik, Schamiausen, 1844; Ooschichta Bpaniens zur Zoit dtsr I’ranzOsichen Revolution, 
Berlin, 1861 ; Geschlchte des Schweiz Frelstaats und Kantons St. Gallon, Zurich, 1868, 2 vols. 
— Berohtold, J,, Bistoiro du canton do Fribourg, Fribourg, 1841-1846. ---Berthold, de Con- 
stance, continuator of the Oironicon do sex outatibus mundi. — Bloohmann, C\ J., Heinrich 
PoHtalozzi, Leiiwic, 184(5. —Bloeaoh, E., Rapport sur los aflfaireB communales Berne, 1861.— 
Blumar, J. J., Staats* imd Hcchtsgescnriften der Schweiz. Demokratien, Bt. Gallen, 1860-69, 
3 vols. ; Handhuch de.s schweiz. BundosHtaatsrechts, Sohaffhausen, ISVT’-OT, 18 vok. — 
BluntsohH, J, K.. Gescliichte dos schweiz. BuwdesrechtH, Stuttgart, 1876> 2 vok. ; Staats- 
und Recht«ge.schichtc dor Btadt und Landschaft Zurich, Zurich, 1838, 2 vok, — Bdluner, J. F,, 
Regesta Karolorum, Frankfort, 1833. — Bonivard, F,, fAis <?hr()ui(j[ues d© la G©u6v©, Geneva, 
1831, 2 vok. 
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Francois Boaioard, to wLiorn we owe tlie vlvul pictures of theegitAtUmN wliicli luarketl tlui 
beginning of tlie sixteenth century, waa horn of SiivoynrO parentn, in 14hJJ, at SoyHMol ,*\t 
seventeen he became prior of St. 'Victor, a oommiuiity of Bemslid moa near (humva." Uovolu 
tionist at heart, ho entenid into the struggle against tlie duko <•!’ Savoy, who in 151D Imprhioned 
him and confiscated his priory. Ho died in 1570, agod sovouty-Htwou years, after a trouhlod 
youih and a melancholy old age as pensioner intUo city wluiro ho had once been a man of mark, 
lie left behind him the invulutihle chronicle of Ids time, writhm half in Latin, half In the quaint 
French of his day, in a style at once rude and naive, familiar and vigorous, and brimming ts^tth 
picturesque imagery and lively metaphor. 

Bonnechoae, E. de, Los K^formateur.s avant la Tt<Sforme, Paris, 1800, 8rd edition, 3 vols. 
— Brandstetter, J. L., Reportoriuiu fiber die iioit und Sammelschriftcn der Jahre 1813-tBfiO, 
Bfile. 1892. — Bulletin official du Diroctoiro llelvdtique, }J vols. — BulMngw, IL, Eefommllona- * 
gescliichte, Frauenfeld, 1 838-40, 3 vols. 

Henry Btillinger was born at Ihemgarton in 1604 and died at 55urlch In 1671^ After a 
preliminary course at Emmerich, his father having refused him the tueans neoeMaary to 
continue Ms education, he made money by singing in the streets and in 1620 he rocoininonciHl 
his studies at Cologne, with the idea of joining tho community of the Chartreui. But Ida 
resolution and his religion ns well were changed by his association with JSwingll, whose doctrine 
he embraced and whose successor he bocaino. In addition to hlB history of the Eefomation 
and numerous theological writings he edited the complete works of SSwlngli. 

Burckhardt, Der Kircheuschatx des Mfinatera zu Basel, B4k‘, 1807, 

Oasar.J., De hello gallico.—Oasus 0. GalU- By Ekkohard IV. Translated by 0, Meyer von 
Knonau, Leipsic, 1878.— Ohamhrier.F. do, Histolrc do Nouchfttol ot Valangin jusqn'h ravOne- 
ment de k raaison de Prusse, Neuchfitel, 1340. 

FHdSric de Chambrier, the real founder of tho Academy of Nouchutol, was a mm ol 
wide culture and varied resources. In his Ilisioire ho follows faitlifully, century by <',cnt<»ry, 
The progress of the little but proud and independent pooplo of Noucbfit<d, handling his character 
analyses with skill and persisting in a stylo at once simple and dignified, 

OhaufFour-Kestner, Etudes sur les Keformateurs du XVI Hldclo, — Oherbuller- A., Ihs la 
Democratie en Suisse, Geneva, 1843. — Ohroniquo d’Bdlibaoh. — Ohronloa do Berna,-^ 
Ohronlque Anonym* — Ohronlque des chanoines de NeuchUtel, Michaud, IHJlD. -« Chro- 
nik de* Han* Prttxid, Chur, 1876. — Oolton, J, M., Annals of HwltefU'kud, Now York, « 
Ooxe, W., A History of the House of Austria, Lond<in, 1807. — Or^tinean, July 3., Hwloiro 
du Sonderhund, Paris, 1850, 2 vols. — Ourtl, T., (Jeschlckte dor Hchwtdzorlschon VolksgoMot/.. 
gebung, Zurich, 1886, 


Baraet, A., Biographic de Guillimann, Fribourg, 1843; T^os baroiw do Furoll, LauHaiuu', 
1873; Histoirodek Confederation Buisse, Gouiua, 1880, 2 vols. 

Alexoider Daguet, Swiss historian and professor w-as born at Fribourg, March 12, 1810, of 
a family of poor nobles. Since 1866 ho has held the chair of history and pedagogy at the 
Academy of Neuchlitei. He has edited successively nuiuomuH educational journak anif figures 
among the authors of the publications of tho Booidto de k Suisse ronuunk. in hU own country 
and abroad he has gained innumerable distinctions. Ho is tho founder of soveml llfcorary ami 
historical societies, and tho honoured member of many more. 

D^<^ot,C. Urswhen und Vorspiel der Burpndorkriego, Zurich, 1876 ; (iJewhlchto der 
Schweiz, Zurich, I884r88, 8 vok.; A short Mstory of Bwltzorknd, transktion by K, Baliabury, 
London, 1899. * 

Okas. ^dndh'Aer, Swiss historian, was bom at Staffa, May 6, 1849. He studied at Zurich 
and Munich and in 1871 was called to the chair of history at tho Podar>F*«l Inatltutu, 
n^ht, whore he is still instructor. In 1887 he was imined professor extraordinary in Bwka 
history at the University of Zurich. His history of Bwitzerland has been tmualatiHl into 
English. 

„ Dawaon,W. H., SodM Switzerland, Imndou, 1897. — Ber Sohwelxeirliiohe RepubUkmner, 

^ Geschichte der aehwtlwrkchitt Eld- 

genossenschaft, Gotha, W87, 8 vok. — Dottaln, E., La question ^cklrcksementB hk 

™ 1860. - Dro*, N., Instruction civique, Geneva and Uusaww, 1886 ; Die Bchweix 

im 19ten Jahrhundert, Lausanne, 1890. 

foreign affairs for the Swiss Confederation, woi bom January 7, 
1844, of a humble foiuily of watchmakers. In 1864 he turned hl» attention to polttka and 
^ radical instrument, Xe Naiimal Sui»m. During the ehietlonj of 1869 ho 

^*^‘*^** elooudon and hk ardent 

libemism. He was in 1882 one of the negotiators of the Franoo-Hwiw treaty. 111$ wrltlnga 

are fm clearness of presentation, beauty of stvle. and substantlalne«$ of matter, 

Sun, J, Das OitentUcbe Recnt der EidgeuoseeuBOaalt, ZUricb. 185B 2 vok d 

H.. Der Sonderbundskrieg, BSle, 1883. ' ’ «• 

BcimMdua, Jr. (monk of St. Gall) St. Galler Kloater-Ohronlk, Lelpsk, 1891. 0. 

Die schkchi bui Kappel, Zurich, 187k BlggeVi C, von, Krlegswesen und Krle|^uaat der 
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Rcliweizeriscljeii Eld^nossenschaft, Lucerne, 1873. — Escher, 11., Die Glaubensparteien in der 
EidgenosaenHcbaft, Frau^feld, 18^. — Etfcerlin von Lnoeme, Petennann, Kronica ron der 
lOblicben Eydtgnoscbaft, mlo, 1607. 

Feiermann Etterlin^ captain of Lucemois in tbe wars of Burgundy, was tbo first to give 
to the world a veritable Swiss chronicle. A good deal of fiction is mixed with his facts, but 
we glean from hia writings many interesting details of the scenes in which he was an actor. 

Faaablnd, T., Geschichto von Schwyz, Schwyz, 1832-1838, 6 vole. — Feddersen, Geschichto 
der Schweizorischen xlegeneratioil, Sllurich, 1867. — Fetaoherin, W., Die eidgenSsaischen 
Abachiede aus den Jahren 1814 bis 1848. — Fiala, F., Archives pour I’histoire de la R4formn- 
I tion ©n Suisse, 1868-69, 2 vols. — Fleury, J., Pranc-Comtois et Suisse, Besan<;on, 1860. 

Jean Flmry^ professor of French literature at St. Petersburg, member of numerous 
societies of savants in France, England, and Russia, was born at vasteville, Feb, 14, 1816. 
He has p ihlished a considerable quantity of political, literary, pedagogical, and other papers, 
besides numerous books on a variety of subjects. 

Pore!, F., Introduction de Regeste des documents dela Suisse romando, Lausanne, 1862. — 
Friwman, E. A., "The I^andagemeinde of Dry and Appenzell,” in History of Federal govern^ 
mcnf, London, 1863, — Froment, A., Acts et gestes mervoilleux de la citd de Geneve, 1648. 

Frornent was a continuator of the chronicles of Bonivard and of Jeanne de Jussie. — Furrer 
P., Geschichte von Wallis, Bitten, 1866-1864, 4 vols. 

Gadiff©,* J. B. G. (fils) Geneve historique et archfiolo^que, Geneva, 1869-72, 2 vols. — 
Oalifife, J, A. , (p6ro) Notices gfin^alogiques. — GauUier, B. H. La Suisse en 1847, Geneva, 1848, — 
eSauUier, E. H. A., and Sohaub, C., La Suisse historique et pittoresque, Geneva, 1866-6, 2 vols.; 
Les armoirios et les couleurs de la Confederation et des cantons suisses, Geneva and BfUo, 1870. 

G^pke* Kirchongeschiohte der Schweiz, Bern, 185G-18G1, 2 vols.-^ingins la Sarra, F. 
de Epiaodca des Guerres do Bourgogne, Lausanne, 1860, — Gisi, "W., Qucllonbuch zur Schwei- 
zeigeaohiohto, Borne, 1869. — Grandpierre, L,, Mdmoires politiquos, Neucbfi,t©l, 1877. — 
Gelaser, H., Die zwei ersten Jahrhunderte dor Sohweizergeaohiohto, Bme, 1840 ; Dio sswei letzten 
Jahrhunderte der Schweizergeachichte, Aaran and Thun, 1838-39. — Oregoi^uf Tours, His- 
toria Francomm. — Gmaaer, J. J., Bchwoizerisch Heldenbuch, Basel 1624. — wote, G,, Seven 
letters on the recent politics of Switzerland, London, 1847. — GuSraxd, Po^ptyque dTnninon, 
Paris, 1844, 2 vols. — GuUlimann de Fribourg, F., De rebus helvetiorum, l69o. 

Frangois (ywfWimann (or more properly Vuilleroaln), a distinguished savant, was born at 
Romont, a canton of Fribourg. He taught at Solothum, afterwards became professor of 
history at Fribourg and historiographer to the emperor Rudolf 11. His death is variously 
placed at 1612 and 1623. Besides numerous poems he has left us valuable historical works. 

Gut, Der Oberfall in Nidwalden, Stanz, 1862. — Guye, P. H., Die Bchweiz In ihror 
politisehen Entwlckelung als F6derativ-Btaat, l^nn, 1877. 

Haller, C. L. von, Geschichto der Wlrkungen und Polgen des Csterrelchischen Foldzugs 
in der Bchweiz, Weimar, 1801 ; Histoire de la Rdforme protestante dans la Suisse occidentalo, 
Lausanne, 1828, ^ 

Charm Louis von Mailer^ grandson of the great Albert von Haller, was born at Bern in 
1768 and died at Solothurn May 17, 1864. In 1806 he was elected member of the two councils 
and was ejected from both in 1821 when it became known that he had embraced Catholicism. 
He sojourned for a time in France, but returned in 1880 to Solothum, where he died at an 
advanced age, 

Haller, 0. L. do, Holvotisohon Annalen. — ^Heer, J., Jahrbuoh des Historie-Yoreins des 
Cantons Glarus ; Heft, 1866. — Hegel, 0., Stadfcohroniken, Leipsic, 1863-64, 19 vols. ; Scripbores 
rerum. Gormanioarum, Munich, 1886. 

Charles Megel, an eminent German historian, son of the celebrated philosopher, was bom 
at Nuremburg June 7, 1818 ; since 1866 ho has been professor of history at the University of 
Erla^en. 

Helerll, J., Urgeschlchte der Schweiz, Bern, 1901, 

Jacque Meierli^ Swiss litterateur, was born October 11, 1868, at Herisan (Appenzell) ; he 
devoted nimself to pedagogy and has made the whole of the north of Europe the field of Ws 
researches. 

Henna, A., Schwoizerohronielc, St. Gallen, 1840. — Henne-am-Hhyn, 0., Geschichte von 
St. Gallen, 1863; Geschichte des Bchweizervolkes, Leipsic, 1866, S vols. — Hermann 1® 
Pari^tlqu® (monk of Reichenau), Chronicon desex aetatihus mundi, Bdle, 1629. 

Mermann of Meichenau, suniamed the Paralytic on account of a contraction of the limbs, 
was the son of a count of Wehringen, born in 1018. In spite of bis physical affliction he was 
possessed of unusual intelligence, and he became at an early age the most learned man of bis 
day. He embraced the monastic life. He became abbot of Reicbenau, where he died In 1064. 
He continued his chronicle up to the day of his death, after which It was continued by Berthold 
de Constance. 

Herminijai'd, A. L., Corrcspondance des RSformateurs, Bide, 1646; Harlem, 1868. — ' 
Heualer, A., Der Bauernkrieg von 1068, in der Landschaft Basel. (BSle, 1864) ; Verfassungs- 
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gescliiclite der Stadt Basel, Blile, 1860, — Hidber, B., SclnvolzoriKclioisi llrkimdonjrei/iHter, 
Bera, 1863-1877, 3 vols. 

Basil Hidber, Swiss historian, born at Mols, Nov<Miiber 28, 1817 ; professor <>f natural 
history at the University of Bern. 

Hilty, C., Vorlosungen Uber die Holvotik, Born, 1878 ; Dio Bundcs Vorfassung der 
schweisserischen Bidgenossenschaft, Btiirn, 1801. 

Charles Hilty, Swiss jurisconsult, born at Werdonberg, F(d)ruary 28, 1883 ; called in 1873 
to the chair of common (public) and federal law in the UnivorHity of Horn. 

Hifiely, J. J., Carbulaire de Hautcresb; sur rorigiuo et le (hjvolopnmonfc doi llbert-ds dos 
Waldstiitt, Uri, Schwyz, ct Unterwaldon, Lausanne, 1831); llintoiro du couito tie Gruyibre, 
Lausanne, 1855. — Hodler, Geschichte des Swcizervolkos, mmore Zidb., 1H(55. — Herasog-, J., 
A., Das Keferendum in der Schweiz, Berlin, 1886. — Hottlnger, J. J., Dwi Wlndererwnehen 
der wissenschaftlichon Beatrebungeu in dor Schweiz wiUirond dor MedSaiionH und UeHiaumtlonH* 
epoche ; Vorlesungen hberdie doschichte des Untorgangs dor alten KidgenoMHonsoUait, Zurich, 
1844 ; Vorlesungen hber don Untergang dor Hchweizerischon KidgonosHonHchaft, Zurich, IB66 ; 
Geschichte der Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1825-1827, 3 vola, 

Johann Jacob Ilottinyer, born in 1783, professor of Greek at Zurich, must not bo con- 
founded with Jean Jacques Hettinger, also a professor at Zurich, who died in 1813. 

Hug, L., and Stead, P., pm story of Switzerland, Now York, 1800. Hutton, U. von, 
<Euvres completes, Berlin, 1822-1825, 6 vols. 

(BourcardLeu)Die Jesuitouin I.uzern, —latrla, Dora d', Swltzerkuu, London* 

1858, 2 vols. 


Jahn, H. A., Chronik dos Cantons Bern, Born, 1857; Der Keltisdie Alterthum d(»r Schweiz. 
Bern, 1860. 

Henry Albert Jahn, Swiss historian and arclueologist, profc'ssor at Bern, forituuly neerj iry 
of the department of the interior, was born at Born, October 9, IHU. 

Johannes Vitodurani, Ohronicon, Zurich, 1856.— Joviu®, F., Hisi-orhc sul l,emi>oriti, Ddh^ 
1667, 2 vols. — JuIUen, Histoiro do Genovo, 1865. — Jussie. Jeaiino do, Levam do alviuismo. 
1605. 

A religious abbess of the convent of St. Claire, whonwn she was driven In 1535, together 
with the other members of the community, to seek refuge ut AnntH'.y, where slm later beeamo 
abbess. She has pictured for us In all its crudity the coulUct of popular pafOiloiui in tlm nujot 
primitive stylo, and in language, which is in Itself an iinhsx to tlu^ comedy, the trag(uly, ami the 
overwhelmingly gross superstition of h(tr day and generation. 

Juatlnger, C., Bernerchronik, Bern, 1871. 


Keller, A,, Die hirohlich politlschen Fragcn bol dor Eidg. BuntleHnjvloion von 1H71. * 
Klingenbergev, Chronik, Gotha, 1861.— Kftnigshofen, J, von, (hronlque helvetique. •« Ednka- 
hoven, von Strasbourg, J. T., Chronlcutn latinum, Stranburg, 167B. 

Jacqnea Twinger Ebnigshoven, bettor known under the name of Twinger, a cembmted 
chronicler of the 14th century, was born at Strasburg in 1346, of rich and iulluentlal parents. 
At the age of thirty-six he changed his condition of citizen for the eocleskrjtlcal ntftt«i and tiled 
in 1420, aged seven^-four years. 

Kopp, J E., TIrkunden zut Geschichte der EidgendswiHohen Bunde, 1836 ; thwchlcbto der 
Eidgenassischen Bunde, Leipsic and Berlin, 1844-52, 11 vok. 

Laharpe, P C., MSmoires, ^ni, 1804. — aUabonau, T. von, Bllcke In die Gewddehto 
5 Sempach, Luzern, 1886; Indlcateur de VhlHbdre 

1876 ; liieBJcke von Zurich, Stanz,, 1873. -i:.avatar,J. tl., Utter to the French Wroett^ry 
London, 1799. — Liltolf, Die Glaubensboten dor Schweiz, Luaiorn, 1871. ^ 

Mallet, J., Considerations sur la Bdvolution, BrusseH 1798. — Mallet-Pupan, J., M4in* 
oires hxstoriquea et litteraires, Geneva, 1779-1782, 5 vols.-MaUet, F. li, Iltettdre km 8ulw« 
ou Helvetiena, Geneva, 1803, 4 vols, 

able for the number of great men it has produced. He hold the wwltton of profewor of hliUny 

academies of Upsitk, Lyoiw, Cawtil, and the 
Celtic Academy. He died of a paralytic stroke in the city of hk birth, February H, I HUT. 

Helvdfciquo, NeuoMtol, IHOO. -ICfttile, 4 A„ Muimmento 

milUirt dS SuisfeT^^ ^ vols,— Hay do Bomaiirmotlw, K., Hktolre 

at Bern in 1734, and became known to the wtirtd chiefly 

^ somewhat mediocre produotkm m a llUimry work, 

oont^s important facts not to be found elsewhere. ^ 

BepubUc, New York, lML-H4«nolr#i ©t 

Ger^Z^ . Sf n bmssc romanda, Latt8MEtu--Hoy^ TOa Knon&w, 

Gerold, Eidg, Abachiede , St. Galllsche GesohiohtsquoUen, 6t CWl, 1870-81, 5 vok, j Die 
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von der Befreiimg* der Waldstiltte, Mlo, 1873. — Mo^er, H., Die Donare und Bractealen in 
dot _ Schweiz, Zurich, 1858-60; Geschichte der XI* und XXI® Lep^ion, Mittheilimgon de 
Ztlrich, Zurich, 1853. — Meyer, J., Geschichte dea pchweiz, Bundesrechta, Zurich, 1840-1852, 
^ vols. — Meyer vo^ Knonau, Ludwig, Hanclbuch der Geschichte dor achweizerischen Eid- 
goiioasenschaft, Zurich, 1843, 3 vols. 

Louis Meyer wiv K^ionau was born at Zurich September 12, 1769. He attidied hiat(»rj, 
law, and philology at Hallo, whore he became an ardent disciple of Professor Wolf, He filled 
va’fciouH diplomatic offlces with firmness and intelligence, retired to private life in 1889, and died 
Septomber 0, 1841. Ills history of ho confederation is one of the most accurate and complete 
at the disposition of the student. His son, Gnrold, born March 2, 1804, followed in his father’s 
, footsteps and devoted himself to public life. The government confided to his care the 
archives of Zurich and charged him with the publication of the documents of tho federal diet. 

Miles, II., Chronik, St. Gall, 1902. — Mohr, T. von, Dio Hegestou der Benedictiner-Abtei 
Einsiodeln, Chur., 1848. — Mommsen, T., KOinische Geschichto, Berlin, 1885, 5 void. ; lusorip- 
tiones Confavlerationis holveticm, Mitt. d. antiq. Ge.s., Zurich, vols. 10 and 15. 

Theodor Monivutn, an eminent historian, was born N'/v. 30, lf>17, at Harding, Schleswig, of 
a Danish family. Ho was disidaced irx 1852 from tho chair of law at Loipsic lor partisanship 
in political eauita, but was immediately called to that of tho University of Zurich. During tho 
Franco- Prussia 11 War ho xvns among the bittenist enemies of Franco. 

Monnard, C. , HLstoire do la Co!ifddt5ration suisse, Zurich, 1847-1853, 5 vols. 

Charles A*Ionivird was born in 1790, and died at Bonn in 1865. His chief labour was tho 
continuation of the history of Switzerland by J. von Mullcr. His classic style is apt. to strike iis 
of to-day a" too stiltcni, but it is easily overlooked in tho appreciation duo to his solid merit, his 
.simple modesty, his generous and liberal spirit. 

Moor, Theodore, Historisch-ohronologischcr Wegwoiser Chur., 1873; Wogweiaer durch 
da Ourraticn, 1873. — Morel, G., Mdmoires eb doouraonts de la Soc. d’histoiro do la 3uisso 
romando; Dio Kogesten dor Bonodiotinor-Abtoi Einsiodeln, — Morell, C., Die holvotische 
Gosellsobaft. — Morin, A., Precis de T histoiro politique de la Suisse, Geneva and Paris, 
1856-75. — Mfiller, J. von, Der Gelst dor Ahnen odor die Kinheitsbestrebungen in dor Sch'W’eiz 
vor der holvetischen Revolution, Zurich, 1874; Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossen- 
tfchaft, 1841-1847, 7 vols.; Indicatour d’antiqtxitds suissos, 1876; Schweizorgoschichte, Lausanne, 
1795-1801, 11 vols,; Dor Goflcliichten Schweizerischer Eidgenossenschaft, Liepsic and Zurich, 
1805-10, 5 vols. — Mftllar-Priedborg, Schweizorische Annalen, 1880, 6 vols. — Muralt, C., 
Schweizergeschlchte mit durchganziger Qucllenangabo, Bern, 1885. 

NayUr, F. H., History of Tlelvotla, liondon, 1801, 2 vols. — Nisard, M., ^Itudes but la 
renaissance, Paris, 1855, — Nusoheler, A., Die Siechcnhiluser In der Schweiz, Zurich, 1806. 

Oohs, Geschichte der Stadt und Landschaft Basel, Bale, 1790-1822, 8 vols. — Oohaonbein, 
Die Kriegsgrttnde und Kriegsbilder dea Burgunderkrlegea, 1876. — Oe, Die AnfUnge der 
flchweis. triswen Eidgenoasenschaft, Zurich, 1891, — OeohsU, W., Lehrbuch fttr den Geschichta- 
unterricht, Zurich, 1885; Quellenbuch, zur SchwelzergescUichto, Zurich, 1886; Dio AnflLngo 
der scliweizerlschen Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1891. 

William OccA«?i, born October 6, 1851, at Blesbach, was destined by his family to the 
ministry; but he deserted theology for history, and after exhaustive study at Heidelberg, 
Berlin, and Paris, he was called m 1887 to the professorship of Swiss history ha the Zurich 
Polytochnical Institute. 

OreUli A , von, Das Staatsrecht dor schwelzerischon Eidgenossenschaft, Fribourg, 1885. 


Pierrefleury P. de, Mfimoires. 

The Memoirs of J^erre de Pierreflmr^ grand banneret of Orbe, present an accurate picture 
of tbe progroBs of the Reformation. Modestly and without recrimination, though himself an 
ardent Catholic, he endeavours accurately to reproduce day by day tho scenes which pass before 
his eyes — truth without passion, simplicity without grossness his chief object. Moderation is 
the keynote of this recital from the lips of the pious and honourable knight of Orbe. Unfortun- 
ately, the original chronicle having been lost, we are obliged to content ourselves with extmets. 


Paris, 


tysiion 

1790. 
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Pfffl&r, 0., Saiurolung kleiner Schrifteu, Zurich, 1866. Plrhheiiner, 


Historia belli Suitensls sive Helveticl, Tiguri, 1786. — Plant*, P. 0. von, Die Bchweias in Ihrer 
Entwicklung zum Einheitsstaate. -"-Phmkofar, Geschichte des Thuxgaus, Bischoffzell, 1880. — 
Pupry, 8, de, Chronique do® chanolnos de Neuclxfitel, Neuchdtel, 1809. 


Rahn, J. X., Geschichte der blldenden Ktlnste in der Schweiz, Zurich, 1876. -—Ilainbeirt, 
E., Les Alps suisses, Geneva, 1875. 

Eugene Eamhert, bom in 1880, first turned his studies in the direction of theology, but at 
twenty-four he was appointed to the chair of French literature at I^ausanne, which he 
occupied until the Confederation called him to the Polytechnical School. His sojourn at 
Zurich lasted twenty-one years, when, in 1881, he returned to his own canton. He was not 
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long, liowever, to breatlie liis native air, liis laborious career being suddenly cut short in 1886. 
His works are numerous and varied, but all are remarkable for great power, authority, and 
calm. 

Eauchenstein, H., Her Feldzug Caesars gegen die Helvetier, Zurich, 1882. — Relatio 
Ooufiictus Laupensis. — Reportoiium der Abschiede der EidgenOssischen Tag.sntzungen, 
1803-1848, 3 vols. (Additional reports of the old federal diets). — HilHet, A., Les Originen de 
la Confederation suisse, Geneva, 1868. — Rochholz, EidgenSssischo Liedercbronlk, Bern, 1835. 
— Rod^ E. von, Die Feldzuge der Schweizer gegen Karl den Kiibnen, Gesclachte des beiu- 
ischen Kriegswesens, Schaffhausen, 1843-1844, 2 vols. — Etget, Amdd^e, Les Buisaen otGendvo, 
Geneva, 1804; Histoiredu peuple de Geneve, Geneva, 1870-83, 7 vols. — Rossel, V., Histoiro 
litxeraire de la Suisse romande, Bern, 1887-91, 2 vols. — Roveriea, F. de, Mdmoirew, Born. — , 
Euchat, A., Histoire de la Reformation eii Suisse, Lausanne, 1727-28, 

Abra^iom Huchai, the father of Swiss (French) history, was born in 1678 of a peasant 
family. Educated iu Germany and Holland, he returned to Switzerland to become pr'^fessor of 
hi.story at the University of Lausanne. The Histoire da la Reformation eih Suisse was but a 
part of a projected general history of Switzerland w'hich was never completed. Iluchat says 
of his labours : “'1 have been tempted nine times to give up tbe enterprise and live in peace ; 
but the desire to serve my country has ever reinvested me with courage, I seek not glory, 
but truth and the public good. I have always endeavoured to write as though some day I were 
to be called to account for the products of my pen.” 


Samen, Livre blanc do Sarnen, in I.(es Origines de la Confdddration suisse, by A. Rilliet, 
Genova, 1868. — SchJUing, D. (the younger), Luzerner Chronik, Luzern, 1862. — Sohrelbor, H. 
Loriti Glareauus, Fribourg, 1878. — Schuler, M., Geschichte des Landes G lama ; Thaten und 
Sitten der Eidgenossen, Zurich, 1856, 7 vols. — Secretan, E., tialfirio suisse, Biographies Na- 
tionales, Lausanne, 1874. — Soahausen, R., Schweizer Politik wilhrend de« dreiasigjtlhrigeu 
Krieges, Halle, 1883. — Segeaser, P. von, Eidgendssiche Abschiede, Stmxts und RechtsgoschiK^ato 
von Luzern, Lucerne, 1830-1856, 17 vols. — Simmler, J.^ Vom Regiment der loblichen Eidgen- 
ossenschaft, Zurich, 1576. — Steiger, R. de, Coup d’ocil ^ndral sur I'histoire inilltaire des Suls- 
ges, Lausanne, 1869, — Stelnauer, Geschichte des Freistaatos Schwyz, EinHi(^doln, 1861. — 
Stattler, M., Annales Oder Beschreibung der vornehmeten Geschichten, Beni, 1626, 2 vols. — 
Studer, H., TiU-Eulenspiegel im Lande des Tell, Zurich, 1900. — Strioklar, J., Ijclirbuch dor 
Schweizergeschichte, Zurich, 1874, Aktensammlung dor helvetischen Ropublik, Frauonfeld, 
1899; Die Quellen zur Reformationsgeschichto, 1884, — Stumpf, Swiss Chronicle, Zurich, 
1547. 

Tageblatt der Gesetza und Dekrete der gesatzgehendeu Blthe der Halvatiaohen Re- 
publik, Bern, 1800, 6 vols. — TiUier, J. A. von, Geschichte der Eidgenossen with rend der 
Zeit des sogeheissenen Fortschrifts, Bern, 1853-1855, 8 vols. ; Geschichte der Eldgeuossenscha'ft 
wkhrend der sogenannten Restaurationsepoche, Zurich, 1848-1850, $ vols. : Geschichte der Eld- 
genosseu wfihrend der Herrschaft der Vermittlungsakte, Zurich, 1845-1846, 2 vols.; Ge/..chichte 
des Freistaates Bern, Bern, 1838-1839, 5 vols.; Geschichte der helvetischeu Bepublik, Bern, 
1843, 8 vols. — Taohudi, A., Chronicon Helveticum, Basel, 1784-1736, 2 vols. 

The most complete of the early Swiss chronicles and the basis of Muller’s history. 

Vaucher, P., Esquisses d’hlatoire Buiaae, Lausanne, 1882. — Viaussaux, A., History of 
Switzerland, London, 1846. — Vincent, J. M., State and Federal Government of Switzerland, 
Baltimore, 1891. — Vischar, W., Geschichte det Schwftbischen StftdtobUnde, Gdtingen, 1861. 
— Vita S. Gain, Translated by A. Potthast in Die Gescbichtscbrelber der deutschen Vorzelt, 
Vol. 1, Berlin, 1857. — V6geli, Vaterlandiscbe Geschichte, Zurich, 1872. — Vogelin, A. and 
Eschar, Geschichte der schweizerischen Eidgenossenschaft, Zurich, 1854, 4 vols. — Vullla- 
min, L. , Histoire de la Confederation suisse, Ltausanno, 1875-1876, 2 vols. 

Lmtis Vulliemin. was the founder of the SocUU d’histoire de la Suimo romande, together 
with Felix Chavannes the poet and F. de Glngins the historian. Imaginativ©, ardent, patriotic, 
variously gifted, Vulliemin devoted all his talent to his country’s use, and merits the eternal 
gratitude of Switzerland. 

WattanwyL Geschichte der Stadtund Landschaft Bern, Schaflhausen, 1867-1872, 2 vols. — 
Weldmann, Pathar, Geschichte der Landschaft St. Gallon, St. Gall, IW.— “Wild, K., AuszUgc 
au.<j handschriftlichen chroniken und aus deu Rathsprotokollen der Stadt und Eepuhlik St, Gab 
len, St. Gall, 1847. — Wilson, J,, Hiatonr of Switzerland, London, 1832. — Wintharthwr, Morf 
de, Dittos Paedagogium, Heft, 1878. — Wirth, Statistik der Schweiz, Zurich, 1871-75, 8 vols. 
— Wittaklnd, (monk of Corvey) Chronique. — WysSi G, von, Geschichte der Historiographie 
in der Schweiz, Zurich 1895. — Indicateur d’histolre de ^leure, Solothum, 1866. 

cL G. wn Wysa, Swiss historian, horn at Zurich March Slat, 1616, is the son of the burgo- 
master David von Wyss. He was appointed president of the SoeiitS d^kistoire auim in 1^, 
and is universally recognised as among the most learned of the historians of the century. 
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Zellweger, J, K., Geschiclito des Appenzeniaclien Volkes, Trogen, 1880 ; CUronologiBclHi 
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A CHEONOLOG-ICAL SUMMAKY OF THE HXSTOEY OF 

SWITZEELANB 


Before the Homan Conquest 

Before .1000 n.c. (Stone Acc.) I’lio liiko-dwellcrf?, the earliest people of which trueca remain 
ill what is now vSw itzoiland, live in primitive liiit3 built on piles in the shallow 
waters of various lakes. Th('y do not know the use of motalj use stone axe-hcads, 
fixed in stag's horn and ^\oo(i hafts, flint iirrow-heada, etc. 

3000-1000 n.c. (Bronze Age.) The lakeincn learn to manipulate metal; advance in skill and 
mental culture; make artistically shaped bronze spear-heads, swords, etc. 

1000'10C> n.c. (Iron Ago.) Tlic lakeuien Bubstitute iron for bronze and achieve greater 
beauty and porh'ction of workmanship. Their w'capons and implements become 
gradually identical with those of historic times. In their later days they come into 
conraet with Gauls and Romans. 

107 n.c. The Helvetians, one of the chief of the tribes then inhabiting Bwil oaUand, led by 
the clan of the Tigurini and under command of their chief Diviko, ji.incd t'.e 
Cuiibri and Teutoins in a raid into southern Gaul. The allies defeat \hv Romans, 
under the coiibul Lueina Cassius, at Agen, and o\errun Guul. 

10 : n.c. The b.iibai iaiia arc dcd'eatecl by the Homans under the ecmsui Marius near Aqnna 
Sextim and one elan of the Helvetians, that of the Toygeni, is annihilated. 

101 K.c. Anotlier division of Iho invading bnrbarianh is ciit to pieces by the forces of 
Marius and his colloagim Catullus, near Veiccili. The Helvetian clan of the Tigurini 
aUmo esi-aiicH. 

GO n.c. The Helvetiana prepare for a second migration into Gaul. A powerful ehitf. Orge- 
tovix, promises to soeurc free j^'issage through the lands of the Allobrogcs and 
-'Tidui. He i-. 'i-Maised of treason and dies, by suicide or murder. 

6S n.c. The Holvetuuis, :i< coiupanii d by the Boii and neighboring tribes, begin the march. 
Julius Ca'bar ciieeks Lhc ildvctians at. the Rhone, and destroys the Tigurini at 
the Arar (yaOne). At Bibracto Ca'sar defeats the Helvetians. Their remnants 
return home. 


Under Roman Dominion 

57 n.c. Cfpsav's lieutenant, Sor/pus Galba, subdues the Helvetian Veragri and Seduni. 

Hehetia i . made a Homan province. 

52 n.c. The HeKciians take part in the revolt of Vercingetorix. 

43 n.c. Romans settle at Hoviodunum (Nyon) and in various other parts of Helvetia, 

27 B.C, Helvetia is made part of Belgica, one of the provinces of Gaul, and cornea more 
diroetly under Homan control. 

15 n.c. Rha'tia (the Orisons) is subjugated by armies under Drusus and Tiberius Nero 
and made a Roman province. 

A.D. 00 Aldus Cmeina lays waste Helvetia and massacres large numbers of tho inhabitants. 
Claudius (’orius, a Helvetian deputy, by liis eloquence saves the people from com- 
plete destruction. Aventieiim (Avonches) becomes .a Roman city of importance. 
Roman civilisation makes mucdi progress in Helvetia, especially in the western por- 
tion, Under the Romans military roads and fortresses are built. 


From tub German Invasions through the Carlovingians 

200 Hordes of Alamanni devastate Switzerland. They partially destroy Aventicum. 

300 Christianity makes some converts in Switzerland, 
r»05 Alamanni again overrun Switzerland. 

406 The Alamanni conquer eastern Switzerland. 

400 The Burgundians march toward the Rhine and approach Switzerland. 

443 The Burgundians settle in ■western Switzerland, receiving “Sahaudia” (Savoy) from 
the Romans. 
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496 The Frjanlcs subjugate the Alamanni, acquiring eastern Switzerland. 

493 The Geths conquer Rhcetia, 

500 King Gondebaud ‘rules in Burgundy. His laws become part of Swiss institutions. 

524 The Franks, under Clodomir, capture Geneva. 

534 The Franks subjugate the Burgundians, bringing western Switzerland into their 
power. 

536 Ehffitia is ^ven ,up to the Franks by the Goths. 

570 The Langobardi invade southern Switzerland. 

574 The Frankish I.ing Gontra:. checks the incursions of the Langobardi. 

610 The Culdee monks, led by Columbanus and Callus, spread Christianity in Switzer- 
land. 

687 The Carlovingiana begin their rule over the Franks. They foster religious establish- 
ments ir Switzerland. 

768 Charlemag.. . ascends the Frankish throne. Ho gives an impetus to religion, educa- 
tion, and industry in Switzerland; founds schools and churclu*a and iiutreiiHcs their 
wealth. 

774 The Franks gain possession of the Italian valleys of Switzerland till then held by 
the Langobardi. 

813 By the Treaty of Verdum western or Burgundian Switzerland falls to Lothair, eaHtcrn 
or German Switzerland (Alarnannia) wdth Hhiotia to Ludwig the German. Feudal- 
ism is becoming well established in Switzerland. The church owns largo estatea 
and the bishops are powerful. Arts and scicnecs progress in the monasteries of 
St, Gall, Reichenau, and PfUffers. 

'853 Ludwig the German founds the Frauintinstcr at Zurich. 


Time of Buhguniuait and At-amannian RtrLEKS 

8S8 Rudolf I is crowned king of Upper Burgundy and begins to rule over western 
Switzerland, 

917 Count Burkhard of Rhmtia i.s made duke of Alarnannia (Swabia). Ho rules over 
eastern Switzerland, 

919 Burkhard I, duke of Alarnannia, defeats Rudolf II of Upper Burgundy at Winterthur, 

020 Alamannia is formally incorporated with Germany. KaBtenx Switzerland thus 1ms- 
comes a part of Germany. 

922 Rudolf II of Upper Burgundy marries Burklmrd’s daughter Bertha who brings to 
Burgundy the upper Aargau- 

930 Rudolf II acquires Arolat (Cisjuranc Burgundy) as the veault of a raid into Italy 
with Hugo of Provence. Thus the kingdom of B\n*gvmdy is reunited ami Switzer- 
land, as an important part of this kingdom, attains proniincmee. 

937 Rudolf II of Burgundy dies. Good Queen Bertha, his widow, rules beneficently os 
regent for her son Conrad. 

940 Conrad is placed under the guardianship of Otto I of Germany, Beginning ol Ger- 
man influence in western Switzerland. 

950 Conrad defeats the Hungarians that invade Switzerland. 

902 Queen Bertha founds a religious house at I^aycrne, (T’raditional.) 

000 Kkkehard II of St. Gall, the most famous man of learn ing of his time, dies, 

002 The serf'; rise against the nobles of Aargau and Thurgau. 

993 Rudolf III of Burgundy. Switzerland is turned over more and more to the <flergy 
and the great noble 

1016 Rudolf HI abdicates in uivor of Henry II of Germany. Henry ie opposed by the nobles 
of Burgundy in several battles in Switzerland. 

1022 The distinguished scholar Notker HI of St. Gall dies. 


From the Union of SwxTZEutiAND tT^’l)ER the German EMt»KRORB to the foxmmno 

OF THE Bwibb Confederation 

1032 Conrad 11 of Germany defeats the Burgundians at hTnrat and NeueliAfel. 

1033 He is crowned king of Burgundy and thus adds western Kwilzerland to (termnny, 

1033 Burgundy, Alamannia, and Khmtia fall to Henry HI. All HwiUerlnnd in Iierei>y re- 

united as part of Germany. St. Gull is a leader in learning. The iibbeyn of Zurich, 
Rhoinau, and Einsiedeln and the hinhopriefl of Coins tNuintani'e, and Hale attain 
great eminence. 

1045 Henry III of Germany hy afiauming the crown of lAnnhardy scTurei poweftsion of all 
the territories of SuiizerlniHl nut .nlroudy wHliin his domhiionH (Italian Switzer- 
land). He is frraiucntly at Bale and Sololhum. Ho holds imperial dietM ut Zurich 
and lavishes gifts on her religious foundations. 
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1057 Paidolf of Rheinfelden begins his rule as duke of Alaniannia and governor of Bur- 
gund 7 , thus controlling all Switzerland. 

1077 Eudolf is elected king by the opponents of lienry IV. Switzerland is drawn into the 
struggle between Henry IV and l\)|>e Gregory VI 1. 

1080 Rudolf is slain and his army defeated at Mersburg. The GuelMZilhringen faction 
'wars against Frederick of Holienstaufen for the possession of Alaniannia. Many 
monasteries, castles, and towns are destroy'ed in Switzerland. 

1090 Berth old 11 of 2iihringen inherits the possessions of the Rheinfeldcns in Switzerland. 

1097 Beithold II surrenders his claims to the dukedom of Alamann^a. He receives as 
rceonipensc the imperial bailiwick of Ziiri<-h, and is made duke of that portion of 
Ahimannia lying in what is now Switzeihmd. 

1114 The people of Schwyz resist tlie eneroachmenls of the monks of Einsicdeln. Henry V 
decides in favour of Einsiedeln. 

1127 Conrad of Zahringen is created rector of Burgundy by the emperor Lothair. « Most 
of the territories comprising modern Switzerland are now under the nile of the house 
of Ziihiingon. This family governs benevolently throughout the century. 

1140 Arnold of Brescia finds asylum at Ziirieh. 

1144 In the quarrel of Einsiedeln and Schwyz, Conrad III decides in favour of Einsiedeln. 

114G Bernard of Clairvaux preaches the crusade at Zurich. Many Swiss join the crusade. 

1152 The Waldstiltte are placed under an interdict by the bishop of Constance, 

1173 By inheritance of the possessions of the house of Lenzburg in Aargau and in the forest 
states the house of Hapsburg gains in wealth and power. 

1177 Berthold IV of Zilhringen founds the free city of Fribourg. 

1180 Berthold V. succeeds. He develops the policy of walling in strong cities to oh'aet the 

power of the nobles. He fortifies Burgdorf, Moudofii, Yverdon, Laupen, and ScliaiT- 
hauaen. 

1190 Berthold V defeats the rebellious nobles at Avenchca and in the Grindelwald. 

1191 Berthold V founds the city of Bern. 

1209 Franciscan monks begin to enter Switzerland. 

1211 Berthold V is defeated by Count Thomas of Savoy, 'who seizes Moiidon. 

1215 Dominicans begin to enter Switzerland. 

1213 Berthold V dies childless. With him the house of Zilhringen and the rcctorate of 

Burgundy ends. Switzerland rev'orts to Germany. Bcrnj SoloUmrn, Zurich, and 

other towns become immediately dependent on the emperor, and gain in freedom. 
Many nobles become subject to the empire alone and increase in power. The 
houses of Savoy, Kyburg (inheritors of the lands of the Zilhringens), and'Habs- 
biirg become most prominent. Htdigious orders Ilourish. 

1231 Tlic people of Uri obtain their first charter from King Henry, which nominally places 
them directly under the empire. 

1240 The community of Schwyz is given a charter from the empire by Frederick XI. Savoy 
extends her dominion to include Vaud and other portions of Southern Switzcrlaid. ' 

1245-1250 The people of Switzerland take sides in the .struggle between Guelfs and IBiibd- 
lines. Risings occur in the WaldstUite against the house of Habsburg which has 
gained authority in middle and eastern Switzerland. The cxpulsian of oppressive 
bailiffs (referred to this period by modern investigators from its former position 
in 1307-08). 

1250 Lucerne enters into alliance with Schwyz and Obwalden. 

1264 The antiqua confederatio, the earliest league of the Waldsthtte, is formed (uncer- 
tain date). 

1255 Pierre of Savoy is ackno-wdedged suzerain of Bern; later of Morat and Bale. 

1264 Pierre of Savoy is acknowledged suzerain of Geneva. The greatness of the house 
of Habsburg is founded through the inheritance of the possessions of the Kyburga. 

1206 Zurich with the aid of Rudolf of Habsburg defeats Ulrieh of Regensburg. Rmlolf 

gains in influence 'With several Swiss towns. 

1207 Pierre of Savoy defeats an array sent against him by Rudolf of Habsburg at Ijiiwen- 

burg. Peace bet-ft'cen Habsburg and Savoy. 

1273 Rudolf of Habsburg besieges Bale. He is chosen emperor of Germany. Bale submits, 
Rudolf inherits the possessions of his cousins in tlie Waldstiltte. 

1275 Rudolf of Habsburg is consecrated emptwor by Pope Gregory at T^ausanno. 

1277 Rudolf acquires Fribourg. He now holds in Switzerland territories equivalent to 
the modern cantons of Aar, Zug, Tlmrgau, B<?rn, and Lucerne, the towns of Surscc, 
Sempach, and Winterthur, the convent of Silekingen, and the wardenship of the 
Waldstiltte, 

1288 Rudolf twice unsuccessfully besieges Bern. 

1289 The Bernese suffer loss in an Austrian ambuscade at the Schosshaldc and Bern is 

compelled to make peace. 

1291 The rnen of XJri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden (the three Waldstiltte) form the Ever- 
lasting League [Eicigc Bund), for the defence of their common rights and intereeta. 
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The Waldstatte fcwrm a temporary alliance with Zurich. In the for tho 

imperial throne between Adolf of Nassau and Albert, duke of Austria, the con- 
federates with Zurich and Bdle side against Albert. War ensues. The territories 
of the bishop of Constance and the abbot of St. Gall are laid waste. 

1292 The Austrians defeat the merv of Zurich before Winterthur. Zurich is forced to make 
peace with Albert and her alliance with the forest states is annulled. 

1294 The first Landsg^meinde of which record remains is held in Schwyz. 

1297 Adolf of Nassau as king of Germany confirms the charter of 1240 to SohwyK and 

the same charter to Uri. 

1298 The Bernese defeat the Austrian nobles at Dornbt'hl. Albert, duke of Austria* ascends 

the German throne and strengthens the power of Austria in Switzerland, 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY 

1307 Werner Stauffacher of Schwyz, Walter Ftirat of Uri, and Arnold of the IMelchthai 
in Unteru'alden, with thirty companions take an oath on the IKltli to five the 
country from oppressors. William Tell elioots the Austrian bailiif (Kessler. (These 
events are now legarded as legendary.) 

1303 The e.vpulsion of the bailiffs. (This event some historians now regard as nun’cly 
tmditional and refer it to the period 1245-50.) King Albert is murdered. Benii 
concludes a league with Solothiirn. 

1309 Henry VIII confirms the charters of Schwyz and Uri, and grants lil>erti(^H to tJnter- 

walden, placing all three under direct imperial jurisdiction. The confederates rcn<nv 
their alliance with Zurich. 

1314 The men of Schwyz capture the abbey of Einsiedeln because of a quarrel over pasture 

land. Frederick of Austria places the WaldstUtte under the ban of the empire. 
The Waldstiltte conclude alliances with Glarus, Ursern, Art, and lutcrlak'iui. I/mis 
of Bavaria, rival of Frederick for the German throne, declares th<% ban removed. 
'The confederates take his side in the struggle for the throne, 

1315 Duke Leopold of Austria, brother of Frederick, moves against the Waldsiili’te. The 

Swiss vanquish the Austrians at Morgarten. Leopold is slain. The three forest 
districts renew the Everlasting League of 1201. 

1310 Louis of Bavaria recognises the new league, declares the political righb of the house 

of Austria forfeit in the forest districts, and confirms their Hcv(?rttl chartcTs. 

1318 Truce with Austria. The Hababurgs surrender all jurisdiction ovex' the Wahlstiltic, 
but their rights merely as landowners are recognized, Bisings againHt Austria 
in western Switzerland. L.eopold besieges the free town of Solothurn, but soon 
withdraws. (Traditional rescue of the Austrians at the bridge by Uio men of 
Solothum.) 

1323 Bern and other Burgundian towns enter into an alliance with tho forest districts 
for protection against Austria and the aristocracy. 

1328 Lucerne revolts from Austria. 

1332 Lucerne (fourth of the “old " places) Joins the league. 

1336 Civic revolution in Zurich places Rudolf Brun at the head of the citv government and 
gives power to the craft-guilds. 

1339 The Bernese with men from the forest districts defeat tho nobles at Latipen. 

1350 Massacre of Austrian conspirators at Zurich. Tho men of Zurich destroy the cMtlo 

of Rapperschwyl, Zurich thereby incurs the enmity of Austria. 

1351 Zurich (fifth of the “old” places) for protection against Austria enters tho league. 

First regulations as to the aid that the eonfederat(‘s owe to each other, first federal 
rights and establishment of the circle of confederate defence. Duke Albert of 
Austria unsuccessfully besieges Zurich. 

1362 Zug and Glarus (sixth and seventh of the “ old ” places) enter the league. Tho dukft 
of Austria renews war on Zurich. By the terms of the peaeo of Braudtmburg, Zug 
and Glarus are again brought into subjeotion to Austria. 


The Conpedbuation ©e the Exoht Oi.d PiACXfis 

1353 Bern (completing the eight " old places ”) enters the league, adding greatly to its 

strength. 

1354 Zurich is besieged by the forces of Austria and the empire. 

1355 Peace is declared at Regensburg (Ratisbon), 

1301 Charles IV recognises the confederation of eight states as a lawful union for Urn 
preservation of the piiblic peace (^ndi^fHed^nnerHndung)* 

1304 Zug is freed from Austrian rule ^ the men of Schwyz* 

1367 The Gotteahausbund (league of God's house) is formed in the Engadine. 
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1368 The Peace of Thorberg adjusts matters between Austria and the confederates. 
rejoins the league as a permanent member. 

1370 The Parson’s Ordinance [Pfaffenlrief) abolishes special exemption of the clergy and 
provides for the preservation of peace among the confederates. 

1376 Enguerrand de Coucy to assert claims to lands in >argau invades Switzerland with a 
horde of irregulars in the Guglerkrieg, or English Wai'. Dc Coucy is routed in the 
Entlebucli and at Freibrunnen. 

1382 Rudolf of Kyburg, of the Hahsburg line, is defeated by Bern and Solothurr, in the 
Kyburg "War. 

1384 Bern and Solothurn take Thun, Burgdorf, and other places from Rudolf of Kyburg. 
The Kyburgs are forced to accept citizenship in Bern. 

1355 The Swiss cities join the league of the south German towns. The men of Lucerne 

demolish Hotenhurg, the residence of the xUistrian hailiir. 

1356 The forest districts come to the aid of Lucerne against Austria. The Pwiss defeat 

the Austrians in spite of great odds in the battle of Sempach (Arnold Winkelried). 

1388 The men of Glarus aided by a few from Sch^yz defeat the Austrians at NhfelB. 

Glarus is delivered from Austria. 

1389 The eonfedcrales are secured in their conquests by a seven years’ truce with Austria. 

Glarus permanently rejoins the league. 

1393 Schdno's attempt to deliver Zurich to Austria fails. By the Scmpach Ordinance 

{Scmpachcr Brief) the confederates are drawn closer together by provision for an 
army and for the preservation of order. 

1394 The truce with Austria is prolonged for twenty years. The Swiss Confederacy is 

recognised and political dependence on Hahsburg is practically at an end. The 
country hereafter is commonly known as Die SSHtweiz (Switzerland). 

1395 Formation of the Upper (Grey) League in the western Griaona. 


THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 

1402 Revolt of the people of Appenzell and St. Gall against the abbot of St. Gall. 

1403 The Appenzellers defeat the abbot’s forces at Vogelinseek. 

1405 The abbot’s troops, assisted by an Austrian army, are defeated in the battle of 
the Ilheinthal or Stoss. 

1408 The xVpponzellers are beaten at Bregenz. 

1411 Appenzell is placed under the protection of the Swiss League (save Bern). 

1412 The truce of the league with Austria is prolonged for Hfty years. During t.he first 

half of the century the league increases its territory, not giving political rights, 
however, to the acquired lands. 

1414 The council of Constance is convened. Switzerland is visited by great numbers of 

ecclesiastics and great nobles. 

1415 Duke Frederick of Austria helps John XXIII escape from Constance. The emperor 

Sigismund places Frederick under the ban. By Sigismund’s order the confederates 
conquer the Austrian Aargau. Bern receives the lion’s share. The first eommion 
bailiwicks {Freic Amter) are established. Uprising of the Valais against the baron 
von Raron, a despotic ruler. 

1416 Lucerne, Uri, and Unterwalden fom an alliance with Upper Valais. 

1417 Uri and Upper Valais take the Val d’Ossola from Savoy. 

1422 The attempts of Uri and the confederates to acquire territory to the south of the Alps 
receive a check in their defeat by the Milanese at Arbedo. 

1424 The Grey League is formally renewed. 

1430 The league of the Ten Jurisdictions is formed in the eastern Orisons. Conflicting 
claims over the territories left by Frederick, count of Toggenburg, cause disHCnsiou 
between Zurich and Sehwyz. The other confederates take sides with Schwyz. 

1440 The men of Zurich invade Sehwyz but are compelled to retreat. Felix Hllnmuu'lin, 
humanist, furthers the new learning at Zurich. 

1442 Zurich allies itself with Austria and resists federal jurisdiction. Civil war (the Old 

Zurich War) breaks out. 

1443 Tlie Zurich troops are defeated at Sankt Jacob on the 8ihl, Sttlsai, the burgomaster 

of Zurich is slain. 

1444 Zurich is besieged by the confederates. Charles VII of France sends to her aid 

wild bands of the Armagnaes under command of the dauphin Louis. They slaughter 
the confederates, who make a heroic defence at Sankt Jacob on the Bira before Bale. 
1450 Peace is concluded. Zurich is forced to renounce her alliance with Austria. 

1452 The Swiss League concludes treaty of friendship with Franco. A new class of allies, 
the associate districts {Zugumdie Orte)^ begins to gather round the league. 

1458 The league forms an alliance with Rapperschwyl. Sigismund, duke of Austria, irritated 
by its loss declares war. 
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1460 The confederates overrun the Austrian Tliurgau. This results in the second accession 

of common ’bailiwicks. The ait of printing is established at Bale, h’ounding of the 
University of Bale. Material and artistic culture flourishes, 

1461 Sigismund gives up Thurgau which comes under the protection of the confederates. 
1463 The confederates renew the French treaty with Louis XI. 

1467 Zurich purchases Winterthur from Sigismund. The league makes a. treaty of friend- 

ship with Phil'p the Good, duke of Burgundy. 

1468 The Swiss lay siege to Waldshut. Sigismund buys them olT. 

1469 Sigismund obtains the prouection and financial aid of Charles the Bold of Burgundy. 

He ^ves as security Alsace, the Waldshut, and the Black Forest. The alliance 
of Charles with Sigismund violates the treaty of 1467 and ineenacs the Swiss. 
Charles the Bold commita the mortgaged lands to l^eier von Hagenlmch, as ropL 
His severity is complained of by the Swiss. 

1470 Louis XI of France makes a treaty with the Swiss to secure their neutrality, 

1471 The three leagues of the Grisona confirm an earlier alliance. 

1473 Sigismund becomes the ally of Louis, who aims to reconcile Sigismund and the Swiss 

and turn them against Charles the Bold. 

1474 The confederates attempt in vain to get redress from Charles the Bold for the wrosigH 

done by Hagenbaeh to their friends in Alsace. As the reaiilt of the eflortH of 
Louis jQ, the Everlasting Compact {Eicigc Richtuyig) is signed at Conatance. By 
it Sigismund renounces all Austrian claims on the lands of the confederates anJl 
they agree to support him. The freedom of the Swiss Confederation from the 
Habsburgs is now formally established. Tlie Swiss and Sigisniimd join a league- 
of the Alsatian and Rhine cities. Hagenbaeh is put to death with t{m eonnivatuH! 
of Bern. The confederates at the instance of Sigismund declare war against (Hiarh'S. 
Bern takes the lead in westward aggression. H6ricourt is taken by the con- 
federates. 

1475 Further successes of the Swiss. Bern captures sixty towns in Vaud, lighting against 

Savoy, which has joined Charles the Bold. Bern and Upper Valais form an alliamte 
and the latter prevents the passage of the Milanese troops of Savoy. The emiH'ror 
and Louis desert the confederates. 

1476 Charles the Bo-ld captures Granson and has the f^arrison executed by two of tlu'i' 

own comrades. The Swiss gain a glorious victory in the battle of Granson ami r(d,iik<' 
the town. Rich spoils and revenge. Charles besieges Morat. In the batth' oi 
Morat the Swiss decisively defeat the Burgundians. By intervenlion of Louis X! 
an arrangement is mode with Savoy by which for the first tiim* l'Vem!h*Hi)caking 
districts become connected with the confederation. Savoy loses Fribourg, Granson, 
Morat, Orbe, Echallens, and Aigle. Bom profits most. 

1477 The Swiss and the troops of BenO, duko of Lorraine, defeat Charles the Bold at 

battle of Nancy. The foundation of Swiss nationality is firmly laid by tUe^c vic- 
tories, and the fame of Swiss arms is world-wide; but internal jealousies arise. 
Riots in various states. The band of tho Mud Life. Zurieh, Bern, Ltu'(*rue, Fri- 
bourg, and Solothurn form a separate league and a perpetual treaty {Hnrgnt'ht), 
14/8 The men of Zurich, Lucerne, Uri, and Schwyz defeat the Milanese at the battle 
of Giomico. Switzerland expands toward the south. 

1480 Fribourg and Solothurn seek admission to the league. This demand in oppoaed by 

the rural members and supported by tho towns belonging to tho separato league oi 
the Burgrecht. 

1481 The Compact of Stanz {Btmizer VerkomnU) prevents disruption. Nicholas von «h‘r 

Fluhe aids to an understanding. Fribourg and Solothurn (the ninth and tenth immi* 
bers) are admitted to tho confederation. The separate league of the towna is dis- 
solved. Dangerous societies are forbidden. The compact conconiraten tho govern- 
ment of the confederation. 

1489 Hans Waldmann, burgomaster of Zurich, attempts to subordinate tho peasantB. He 

is overthrown and e.xecutetl. 

1490 Insurrection against the federal government in St. Gall is put down, 

1496 The Swiss refuse to obey the imperial chamber, objeetiug to taxation willumt repre* 

sentation. They refuse to join the Swabian Leag\u‘. 

1497 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with Hie flrey League* of the GriHonB, 

1498 The confederates conclude a perpetual league with the League of GvkI’h IIouho {ihttm* 

Jiavf^hnnd) of the Griaons. 

1499 The Swiss go to the support of their allies in the GriHons agaiuHt the emperor Mmh 

milian and the Swabian League. SuecesBea of the Swiss at Triesen, at Bruderhol?; 
near Bale, at Calven, at Sehwaderloo, and at Frastenz. The Swiss Confederation 
by the peace of Bale secures freedom from German imperial regulatimiH and rises 
to the rank of an allied state of the empm‘, having practical independence. Tlie 
Swiss establish their rights in tho Thurgau. The league of Ten Jurisdietiww in the 
Grisona eonilrma an alliance with the Sv iss I^eaguc. 



52 THE HISTOEY OF SWITZEELAXD 

3500 S^viss mercenaries engaged by Louis Sforza surrender Novara to the French rather than 
fight the Swiss in the French army of Louis XII. By the lielp of the Swiss hfilan 
hk'omes a property of France. The practice of Swiss serving in foreign armies 
has now become frequent. 

THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 

1501 Bale and SchafThausen (the eleventh and twelfth members) are admitted to the 
confederation. 

3510 Sebinner, bishop of Sit ten, induces Swiss troops to aid in tlie expulsion of the French 
from Italy. 

3512 The Swiss conquer Milan and drive the French out of Italy; declare IMaximilian duko 
of Milan. In return the confederates receive Ticino and the Orisons leagues get 
the \'altellma, Cleves, and Boniiio. 


The CoNFEDEit.^TiON OP Thiuteen States 

1513 Appenzell is admitted to the confederation, thus completing the confederation of Thir- 
teen States. The Swiss defeat the French at Novara. 

1515 Francis I defeats the Swiss at "Marignano, breaking the Swiss poiver in northern Italy. 

1516 The Swiss League concludes a treaty of Perpetual Peace with France. Hans Holbein 

at Bale wins great reputation as a painter. His work marks the further advance of 
humanism in Switzerland. 

1519 Ulrich (Huldreich) Zwingli preaches the Reformation at Zurich. 

1521 Twelve states of the confederation (Zurich being restrained by Zwingli) concluuo 

an alliance with France. 

1522 The diet at Lucerne forbids the clergy to preach unauthorised dCKdrinos. 

1523 Zwingli’s teaching is sanctioned by the council at two “disputations” at Zurich. 

Zurich pushes forward the work of the Reformation, but is not supported by the 
other confederates. The first ecclesiastics are publicly married. 

1524 Under Zwingli’s leadership Zurich dissolves the monasteries. I'hc forest states prevail 

on the diet at Lucerne to pronounce for the old faith. Religious riots occur in the 
Tlmrgaii. The monastery of Ittingon is burned down. The Reformation progre.s8es 
in eastern Switzerland. 

1525 The mass is discontinued at Zurich. The temporal rights of the Orossmilnstcr arc 

turned over to the state. The Carolinum, a school for humanists, founded by 
Zwingli and Zurich, is made a nursery of euUure. Lau.sunnc concludes an alliance 
with Fribourg and Bern. The disorders caused by the anabaptists arc checked. 
The Swiss mercenaries are defeated w’ith the French at Pavia. 

1626 The disputation at Baden, Eck, and Faber, representing tlio Cutlmlics, decides in favour 
of the old faith. Several executions iollow. Geneva forms alliances with Bern and 
Fribourg. 

1527 Evangelical coburghership of Zurich and Constance {EvangclmJm BurgrecJit). Ex- 

ecution of Max Wehrli, the Catholic bailiff in the Tlmrgau. Trouldcs in Toggen- 
burg and St. Gall widen the breach between Catholics and Evangelicals, 

1528 Bern joins Zurich and Constance in favour of religious freedom and is followed by 

Bale, Seliaffhausen, St. Gall and Mtilhausen. The confederation is in danger of 
breaking up. 

1529 Lucerne, Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, and Zug form the Christian Allianco (Chrut 

liclu Vereinigung)^ and ally themselves with Austria. First war of Kappel. The 
Austrian alliance is annulled and religious parity for each member of the confedera- 
tion is declared by the first Peace of Kappel. 

1530 Genoa with confederate aid secures freedom from Savoy. 

1531 Second war of Kappel. The Catholic members of the confederation advance on Zurich, 

Near Kappel the men of Zurich are defeated and Zwingli is slain. Second Peace of 
Kappel. The Reformation in Switzerland is considerably cheeked. Catholic reaction. 
The league is now completely split into Catholics and evangelicals. 

1532 AVilliam larel begins to preach the Reformation in Geneva. 

1535 The Reformation is successfully planted in Geneva by Farel. 

1530 Bern conquers Vaud and Lausanne and takes them from Savoy. Calvin comes to 
Geneva. The first Helvetic confession is published. 

153S By influence of the papal party Calvin is exiled from Geneva. 

1541 Calvin returns to Geneva and there establishes a theoretic government, the co«jsf«fo- 
rlum. He enters upon a harsh rule, imprisoning and executing his opponents. 

1548 Constance is captured by the Austrians' in the war of Smalkalden and is cut off from 
the Swiss Confederation. 
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1549 Calvin's theological disputes V’th the Zurich rofonucvs arc partly settled by the Com- 
promise of Zurich {Gonspmvs Ttffurinvs). 

1553 Michael Servetus'is burned at the stake at Geneva at the in8tan'‘C of Calvin. 

1555 Calvin expels from Geneva many who uphold municipal liberty and repluccH tlicni 
by foreigners, The city gpins the name of the “Protestant itorne.’* lOvanj.^elical'^ 
driven out of Locarno take refuge in Zunch. 

1559 Calvin founds tb*j University of Geneva. 

1564 Calvin dies. Theodore de Bcze succeeds him as head of the churcdi. Kmanuel 

Philibert, duivc of Savoy, supported by the Catholic members of the league, (Icmauds 
back the districts seized by Bern in 1536. The Treaty of Lausanne rcaiorcB several 
of them. Tlie Counter-Reformation (Catholic reaction) makes itself strongly felt 
in Switzerland. It is furthered hy (jarlo Borromco, archbishop of Milan, and at 
Lucerne by Ludwig Pfyffer, the “Snuss king.” 

1565 "She Catholic states of Switzerland ally themselves with Pope Pius IV. 

1566 The second Helvetic Confession is published as a basis for union between the Calvinists 

and the Zurich refonners. 

1574 The Catholic reaction advances by the establishment of the Jca\iils at Lucerne. 
loSO A papal nuncio comes to Lucerne. Borromco founds at IMilan the “ Collegium ITelvcii"' 
cum ” for the education of Swiss priests. 

1581 The Capuchins become active in Switzerland for the Catholic reaction. 

15S2 Thf^ Protestants object to the introduction of the Gregorian calendar. 

1580 The Golden or Borromean League for support of CaihoUcism is formed bv the HCV(*n 
Catholic members of the confederation (Uri, Sch\v} z, Unterwalden, Liicerm:, Zng, 
Preiburg, Solothum). ^ 

1588 Tlie reformed states form a separate league with Sirasburg. 

1597 Appenzell is divided into two parts, “ Inner Rhodes,” CathoIi<‘, and “ Outer Rhodes,” 
Protestant. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

1602 The Duke of Savoy attempts to get hold of Geneva (the “Escalade”). 

1020 Massacre of Protestants in the Valtollina. Tlie valley is won for the Catholics. The 
Swiss Confederation remains nominally neutral in the Thirty Years* War, hut various 
membei-8 become involved from time to time. 

1622 The Austrians conquer the Priltigau. 

1624 Trench troops take the ValteUina. 

1029 The ValteUina is taken by the imperial troops. 

IS? Compromise adjusts the religious status of the “ common baiUwi<-kK.” 

1035 The French once more capture tlie ValteUina. 

\nll with help of the Spaniards drives the French out of the t'oRcllina. 

1639 The independence of the Grisons »s established. 

1648 By the Treaty of Westphalia the Swdss Confederation is formally separated from (h*r- 
many and recognized as independent. Religious divisions continue to cripple iho 
energy of the confederation. Poverty, a roanlt of the Thirty Years^ War. cauw-s dis- 
content. 

1653 The Peasants’ War breaks out in Bern, Solotluirn, Lueerne, and Wile hernnso of the 

oppression of the gpycminB class. Tl.o peasants form a league of KuniiswiiUl. They 
are defeated at Wohlenschwyl. ^ 

1054 The Protestant Swiss intercede for the Waldcnses. They win the friendHhip of Oliver 
Cromwell, who pays great honor to their envoys. ^ 

^otestant fugitives from Schwyz find refuge in Zurich. 

1050 The first Vdlmergon War results. Christopher Pfyirer of lAicerno with a liody of 
Catholics defeats the l^otcstants at Villmorgcn. A treaty is concluiled which pro- 
m^ttera’^ individual sovereignty of each member of tlio confodoralioii in ivligious 

1663 The TOnfedcration makes a treaty with I.ouIs XIV of Franco, by which Protestant 
Swies mercenaries are taken into the king’s pay. > a i r. u siaiic 

1668 As the result of encroachments by Louis in the Franelic-Comtfl the confeilemteii tirovldo 
known as the Dcftnsionale. Ficnch Protestant retugccs find shelter in iSwUr.erlnnd. 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

1707 of s committee of the council at Geneva demands a more 

1.12 The abbot of St. Gail by his oppressions rouses the people of Toggenburg to insur- 
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rection, The second Villtncrgen War (or war of Toggenburg) between Catholics, 
and Protestants fiom these troubles. The Catliolies are d<»l'eated at Villmcr<^eri 
The Treaty of Aarau as.surca the “ common bailiwicks ” religious liberty and jurivea 
advantages to the Protestants. ^ 

1715 The Catholic members of the confederation by the Truckli Bund agree to put, France 
m the position of guarantor of the confederation. A period of decline. The con- 
federation has little unity. Unsatisfactory relations of the c ishcs. 

1723 The conspiracy of Davel to free Vaud from the oppression of Bern is crushed. 

1729 The (hard ones) opponents of the government, and the “XiVitfen" (soft 

ones) at Zug struggle for supremacy. 

1732 The “ Harten '' gain a victory over the “ Linden in the Outer KUodes of Appenzoll 
1737 The democrats win a victory for liberal government in Oeneva. 

1744 Demands for a more liberal government are made in Bern. 

1749 Hentzi’s conspiracy attempts in vain to overthrow the oligarchy at Beni. 

1748 Di.scontcni8 of the common people cause disorder in Neuchatcl. 

1755 Popular uprisings in the Leventiua are crushed by the government of Uri. 

1762 The Helvetic Society is founded and fosters aspirations’ for liberty. Rousseau, then a 
citizen of Geneva, publishes the Coulrat Mai These books arc publicly burned 

by order of the city government. The popular party wins in the Outer Rhodes of 
AppenzelL 

1764 The “ Harten " are victorious in Zug. 

1768 Armed intervention of h ranee, Zurich, and Bern in Geneva to suppress popuiur revolts 
of the natives.” Disordora occur in the patriciate of Lucerne. 

1770 The "natives ” rise in revolt in Geneva. 

1/77 All of the thirteen stales of the confederation join in making a new alliance with 
France. Political disturbances occur in Zurich. 

1780 The meetings of the Helvetic Roeiety are forbidden. 

1781 Anarchy in Geneva. Pastor Wascr is e.xccuted at Zurich for opposition to the city 

government. France, Born, and Sardinia intervene. Krnigration from Geneva 
Insurrection at Fribourg under Chenaux. 

1784 Joseph Suter, a popular leader in the Inner Rhodes of Appenzell, is executed. 

1789 The French Revolution begins to find sympathizers in Switzerland. 

1790 E,xile8 from Vaud and Fribourg organise the Helvetic Club at Pans to spnoid the new 

ideas in Switzerland. The club stirs up risings in the western part, of the con- 
federation. Lower Valais rises against the oppressive rule of the upper districts 

1792 Porrentmy defies the prince-bishop of Bale; with the help of the French drives out ’the 

imperial troops; foims the Rauracian Republic. This afterward be<!omeH the French 
department of Mont Terrible. Geneva is saved from France by a forn^ from Zurieln 
and Bern. Massacre of the Swiss guards at the Tuileries by the Paris mob. The diet 
of Aarau orders the recall of the Swiss regiments. 

1793 A reign of terror begins in Geneva because of uprising of the "natives.” 

1794 The revolutionary party assumes control in Geneva. Arrests and murders. Demandu 

lor greater freedom are made at Stfifa in the territory of Zurich. 

1795 A reaction sets in in Geneva. The insurrection at RBlfa is auppressi*/!. 

1797 Bonaparte incorporates the Italian bailiwicks of the Valtellina with the Cisalpine 
Republic. La Harpe calls on the Directory to protect the liberties of \himl against 
xhe oppression of Bern. ® 


The Helvetic Republic 

1798 French troops in response occupy MUlhausen, Bienne, and part of the lands of the 

prmce-hishop of Bale, Insurgents open the prison of Chillon. Another French army 
enters vaud and the Lemanic Republic is proclaimed there. The Fnuich oceunv 
Fnboui^ andSolothurn; defoat the Bernose bter fierce fightins at Neueneek uK 
Bern, the stronghold of the aristocratic party, and pillage the treasury. The Revo- 
lution triumphs over the Confederation. By order of the Directory, the Helvetic 
Ik‘pubue, one and nidivisiblc, is proclaimed. Peter Ochs of Bale supplies a con- 
stitution. Ten of the thirteen members of the old confederation accept the new 
goverament. Twenty-three " cantons,” or administrative districts, are created. The 
forest districts rebel Their resistance, headed by Alois Reding, of Sebwyz, m put 
down after deyerate conlhets at Schindellegi, Morgarten, and at Rothcntlmrm. An 
insurrection of the mountaineers of Upper Valais against the French ia bloodily 

nni'frd; an insurrection in Nidwald with great bloodshed. 

(The days of terror of Nidwald end.) 

1799 Zurich, the forest cantons, and Rhretia become the scene of the struggle of tho Aus- 

trians and Russians against the French in the wars of tho Coalition, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTITEY 

1802 Strife between the centralists and the federalists. Bonaparte withdraws the Fr<’tiwh 
troops. The Helvetian government is driven from Bern. Bonaparte convenes 
Swiss statesmen at Paris in the eonsulta^ and acts as mediator. The Prickthal, the 
last Austrian possession in Switzerland, is given to the Helvetic Republic by 
Bonaparte. 


Tirfi OONFEDEllATION OF NINKTEKN CANTONB 

1803 Napoleon’s Act of Mediation is made the constitution of ‘‘Switzerland.” Thm name 

for the first time is used as the oMcial name of the country. The thirteen members 
of the old confederation are set up again and six now cantons are added. Ther«'t 
are to be no more privileged classes or subject lands. Switzerland enjoys ten 
years of peace and prosperity. 

1804 Insurrection breaks out at Horgen in the canton JHurich. 

1806 Neuehatel is given to Marshal Berthier. 

1810 Valais, w'hich has been a separate republic, is made into the French department of 
the Simplon. The Swiss Society of the Public Good is founded. Pestalozzi and 
Fellenberg work out an educational system. 

1813 Austrian and Russian troops, supported by the reactionary party, enter Switzerland; 

tJie diet abolishes the constitution of 1803. 

1814 “ The long diet ” at Zurich attempts to adjust party differences. Bern heads a party 

anxious to restore the old order. Zurich anti the majority stand out for the nine- 
teen cantons of Napoleon. The allies enter Switzerland. 


The League of Twentv-two States 


1815 The Svuss diet accepts the decisions of the congress of Vienna and a new constitution, 
the Federal Pact, is adopted. The league of States {Htaaimhuiid) is made to include 
twentv-two members. The sovereign rights of each canton arc recognised. The 
federal diet exercises supremo sovereignty only in purely national concerns. The 
peat powers at the congress of Vienna guarantee the neutrality of Switzerland. 
Switzerland is freed from subserviency to France, Now aristocracies make them** 
selves felt, 


1817 Switzerland becomes a party to the Holy Alliance. 

1819 The Helvetic Society again takes up political reforms. 

1823 Freedom of the press is restricted under inaucuco of the great powers. Intellectual 

ultramontaniam become noticeable and cause disscnHlons, 

1830 The July revolution in Pavia finds an echo in Switzerland. Twelve cantons reform 
their constitutions in a democratic sense. Popular demonstrations at the asicmbly 
of Uster. 


1831 The ariatocracy of Bern submits to liberal reforms. 

1832 Th^e cantons Zurich, Bern, Lucerne, Bolotlmm, 8t. Gull, Aargau, and Thurgau agree 

to umted action looking toward reform {Skbviicr amwordat). Thtsy arc opposed 
by the reactionary cantons, Uri Rehwyz, Unterwalden, Valais, and Ncuebateh 
which form the league of Semen (Sarncr Bund). 

1833 Bale is divided into a rural (Baselland) and an urban (Baselsiadt) half-cunton becauao 

loo., the rural population for proportional representation in the Diet 

1834 Political refugees to Switzerland increase to such an extent that measures are tak<n» 

prevent abuse of the privilege of asylum. 

1835 Religious tumults in Aargau. 

1836 Difficulties with France over tariff regulations. Religioas tumults in tho Bemew? 

Jura. 


1838 The Society of the Grfltli is founded at Geneva. 

Reaction in Zurich against radicals and freethinkers. (Stnuws’ JAfe of 

1840 Clericals revolt against the radicals in Aargau. 

1841 They are put down. Eight monasteries in Aargau arc suppressed. The quarrel pro- 

vokes disputes m the diet. i^**»*w 

1843 The diet effects a compromiHe in the rcligioufl quarrel in Aargau, by which four Instead 

’'*<^*'asterie8 am suppressed. The seven Catholic cantons, XJri, Sohwyz, 
Se^s'Serbumf^*'^^ Ziig, h ribourg, and Valais, hereupon form a separate league^ 

1844 The Sonderbund declares for the reopening of all the raomisterics to Aargau, The 

n. w. — von. xvn. v 
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clericals in Lucerne, the Vorort, give high posts to Jesuits. Parties of fresJances 
attempt to capture the city. 

1845 The attack on ljucerne is renewed, but is unsuccessful. The radicals gain control in 

Zurich. 

1846 The radicals become the majority in Bern and Geneva. 

1847 The radicals get a majority in St. Gall. The diet in which the radicals are now 

in the majority declares the Sonderbund contrary to the Federal Pact. The diet 
resolves to revise the pact and asks the cantons to expel the Jesuits, The attempt 
to enforce the decree leads to the Sonderbund War, This it. quickly ended by th'' 
defeat of the rebellious Catholic cantons at GislP’On, largely because of the good 
generalship of Bufour. 


SwiTZEIlLAND AS A PEDEHAL StATE 

1848 A new constitution is accepted by the majority of the cantons. Switzerland becomes 
a federal state (BunOessiaat). A central government is organised consisting of 
a council of states (/Sfjnderflffc), a national council Bath) and a federal 

council or executive (Bundesrath) . German, French, and Italian are recognised aa 
national languages. Bern is chosen the national capital. 

1855 The federal polytechnic school is opened at Zurich, Improvements in the educa- 
tional system are introduced. 

1860 A royalist conspiracy in Neuchatel is put down and causes a dispute between Switzer- 
land and the king of Prussia, the overlord of Xeuchatel. 

1867 Keuchatel is definitely ceded to Switzerland. 

1859 Switzerland posts troops on the Italian frontier to preserve neutrality in the Italian 

War and puts an end to foreign enlistments. 

1860 The Swiss government protests against the cession of Nice and Savoy to Franco. 

1861 French troops occupy the VaU4e de Dapes. 

1862 The question of the frontiers in the ValOe de Dappes is arranged with France by 

mutual cession of territory. 

1864 The convention of Geneva introduces humanitarian reforms in warfare. Election riots 

at Geneva lead to bloodshed. 

1865 International social science congress meets at Bern. 

1866 Bestrictiona on religious liberty of Jesuits, etc,, are removed. An attempt is made 

to revise the constitution in a democratic sense but fails. 

1867 An international congress of workmen is held at Lausanne. 

1869 The construction of the St. Gotthard tunnel is decided upon. 

1871 Switzerland shelters French refugees of the Franco-Oerinan War though insisting 

on the maintenance of neutrality. The growth in power of the “old Catholics"' 
causes disturbances in western Switzerland (the struggle against Ultramontanism). 
The Alabama Arbitration Commission meets in Geneva. 

1872 An attempt at revision of the constitution is defeated by a amali majority. 

1873 Abl>4 Mermillod, appointed by the pope “ apostolic vicar ” of Genova, is banfslieil from 

Switzerland. The see of Bishop I^ichat of BAle is suppressed by several cantons 
because he upholds the doctrine of papal infallibility. 


SwiTZBULAND UNDER TlIE CONSTITUTION OF 1874 

1874 A new constitution, a revision of that of 1848, is accepted by the people. The refer- 
endum hereby becomes a part of the machinery of the federal government as it 
had already been part of that of most of the cantons. The new constitution in- 
creases centralisation in the government. The international postal congress meets 
at Bern and lays the foundation for the international postal union. 

1876 Beligious and political differences cause an armed encounter in Ticino. 

1877 A law regulating the working hours in factories is passed, marking an advance in 

labour IcgiBlation. 

1878 James Fazy, noted statesman, dies. 

1879 Legislation puts an end to dissensions over the financiering of the Si Gotthard 

railway. 

1882 The St. Gotthard railway is opened. 

1883 Mermillod is appointed bishop of Lausanne. 

1884 Bishap Lachat is made apostolic vicar of Ticino. An international conference is held 

at Bern to secure the protection of copyright. 

1S87 Alcohol is made a state monopoly. 

1888 The creation of a see at Lugano excites the opposition of the radicals, An important 
law for the protection of patents is passed. 
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1889 Bismarck’s spy Wohlgemuth is expelled. Germany protests. Difficulties arising out 

of the Swiss custom of granting political asylum are settled. 

1890 Eeligious riot at Ticino. The principal compulsory insurance against sickness and 

accident is accepted by popular vote. 

1891 The federal constitution is amended so that fifty thousand citizens by the initiative ” 

can compel the federal authorities to prepare and submit to the people any reform 
in the constitution demanded by the petitioners. The establishment of a atai<'i 
or federal bank i approved by the people. The purchase of the Central llailway by 
the confederation is rejected by popular vote. 

1893 The killing of animals in Jewish fashion is prohibited by exercise of the initiative 

1894 An attempt hy the initiative to secure the adoption for the government of a socialist 

scheme to provide employment fails. 

189d A National exhibition is held at Geneva. Labour riots directed against the employment 
of Italians cause many of these to leave Zurich. The eighteenth international con- 
gress on copyright meets at Bern and takes steps for copyright reform in Germany 
and Great Britain. 

1897 The national council adopts a bill authorising the confederation to purclmHC the 

five principal railroads when the terms of the concessions expire. The proposals 
of the government as to a federal bank are rejected hy the people. An international 
coimress for the protection of labour is held at Zurich. It votes iu favour of the 
prohibition of Sunday labour except under .special conditions, for the restriction of 
nul.ealthful trades and night-work, for the betterment of the conditions of employ- 
ment for w’omen and for a working day of eight hours by legal enactment. 

1898 The government authorises the construction of the Simplon tunnel. The people vote 

for the unification of the cantonal laws civil and criminal into a set of federal codes. 
The principle of the purchase by the confederation of the principal railroads is ap- 
proved by popular vote. The empress Elizabeth of Austria is assassinated by an 
Italian anarchist in Geneva. Expulsion of anarchists follows. 

1899 The scheme for the establishment of the “ double initiative ” is launched. The law 

for the compulsory insurance of working men against sickness and accident is 
passed by the legislature. 

1900 Tlxis proposal, however, is rejected by the people by a large majority. The im)- 

posuls for proportional representation in the national council and for the election 
of the federal council by the people (the “double initiative”) are rejected by 
popular vote. 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

1901 On representation of the Turkish government the federal council suppresses publica- 

tions of the party of Young Turkey criticising the sultan for the Armenian mas- 
sacres. Public opinion condemning the action of the couneil as a violation of the 
right of asylum finds expression in many places. Anti-UusHiun deiuoustratious are 
Geneva and Bern by socialists. The socialist movement gains in strength. 

1902 Difficulties with Italy over the publication in an anarchist organ at Geneva of an 

article reflecting on the murdered king Humbert causes the temporary withdrawal 
of the diplomatic representatives of the two countries. A general strike in Geneva 
leads to disturbances which are put down by troops. The federal couneil issues a 
decree suppressing such religious congregations or orders as have not been author- 
ised by law, The radical democratic majority in the national council is <‘onsiiler» 
ably strengthened. 

1903 A new protective tariff is adopted by popular vote. The Jlifinist, congress at Bftle votes 

inA .1 ^ ^ Great Bri|a.inB offer of land in East Africa for Jewish colonisation. 

1904 Arhitnitmii treaty concluded with Great Britain, and new commercial treaties arranged 

wi h Gerniniiy and Italy. Construction of the Simplon tunnel hindered hy discoverv 
of hot springs. j w 

1905 The north and south headings of the Simplon tunnel meet on February 24th. Arhitm- 

looA tre'^-ties ratified with France, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Sweden, and Norway. 

1906 Officml inauguration of the Simplon tunnel by the president and the king o! Xtalv. 

May 19th. ^ ’ 

1907 The^governmeut petitioned to conduct a pldbiscite prohibiting the sale of nlisliithe (Feb.). 

proposals to huild electric railway up the Matterhorn; and general railway luMlvitv. 
AprU Vevev. involving the calling out of tlie militia ; ugreement arrived ut (n 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT OF RUSSIA 


Br OR. A. S, RAPPOPORT 

Author of “ Russian Hiatorv," “ The Curse of the Itomanovs,” -feo, &o. 

evolves very slowly, like an empire that is not of yesterday and 
that has ample time before it,” is one of Nietzsche’s remarks before his reason 
h^ hopelessly gone adrift in the vast ocean of insanity. This remark of the 
German poet-plailosojjher is true enough. Wh-it Nietzsche, however, did not 
know or did not say is that one can hardly speak of any evolution, as far as 
general civilisation, ii^llectual culture, and development a, re concerned, of 
RuMia as a whole. Only a small minority, the so-called intelligenlia, has 
evolved in tellMtually, not Russia itself. Here lies the fundamental differ- 
ence between Russia and the rest of Europe. 

There is a vaat^lf, ever broadening, between the Russian iiitelligentia 
and the mounts Thought and culture, nay even civilisation, seem to 1» 

V S'** f"led to advani'e 

from a state in which it was surprised by Jenghiz Klian, but it has actually 

retrograde to a more savage condition. Revolutions liave passed over then- 
heads without m e® Jsfl'St affwtmg them. “The Russian mnsscs,” says 
Uroy-Beauheu /T/ie Empire of the Czars), “have not felt the breath of 
rather the Renaissance, or the Reformation, or the Revolution. All that has 

^lumbus the time of 

Sid, nL^xistot®’ ’ Mirabeau, is, as fur as Russia is con- 

think, or at least have not yet left that crude state of 
terbariam which precedes the dawn of civilisation; the first rave of thoiurht 

Sof T L orient hues the dark horizon of ignoraiice and suiior- 

m^l fnLn! population; the great events have failed to stir its 

men^l inertia. l am, however, iar from maintaining that th© fault licB with 

sShiroVthrSkv Z TJie.rich nature, thcsubtlo 

Srble to ‘"U'^ioii make him not only 

Civilisation and culture but also capable oC producing 

ThTfiteLStk Peouliurity of t’rie Slavonic genius. 

The Russian giving ample proof corroborating this statement. 

dSg and h£ ohm&m and 

rkht BeforpXomlX^ fnf- ^ maturity, asserting its manhood and 

lilentiaSThrnokt tt^ss^^^^^^ development of the Russian intel- 

jigcilujA ana me point it has reached, as compared with western EnmnA 

mid th7mfl that first produced that gulf between tlo’tm 

and the many, and the circumstances that were instrumental in widening it 
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It is a mistake to imagine that the very first foundations of Russian 
intellectual development were laid by Peter the Great and that Russia, 
although behind western Europe in culture and civilisation, is still in her 
youthful vigour and freshness and will soon overtake the old world. There 
was a time, at the beginning of the eleventh century, vvhen the Slavonic 
countries under the rule of the Norman con(|uerc:s were o*- the same level ot 
civilisation as western Europe. The foundations were laid before the Nor- 
man invasion and very frequent w^ere tire relations between this people in 
the east and those in the north of Europe. Long before the ninth century, 
Kiev was Imown to the inhabitants of Scandinavia, Many a jarl sought 
refuge there and many a merchant ship found its way to the shores of 
Russia, On the road along which the commercial connection between the 
East Sea and Byzantium developed were situated the towns of Smolensk, 
Tshernigov, Pereiasiavl (cf. V. dor Bruggon, Ifw Rimland Ewrvpaisck 
Wurde, p. 22). When the Norman princes, the Varangians as they were 
called by the Slavonic nations, conquered these towns axul subdued one tribe 
after the other, the existing civilisation developed ra|)idly under the pro- 
tection of the new rulers. Forth from Byzantium and Greece, from Italy, 
Poland, and Germany, with which countries the desoondantH of Eurik kept 
up a connection, western influence came to the north. Learned monks came 
from Byzantium, architects, artisans, and merchants from Greece, Italy and 
Germany, and were instrumental in spreading th(3 languages, customs and 
ideas of the west. Not only did the kniazl (princes) of Kiev build churches 
and edifices after the model of Greek and Italian art, but they established 
schools to which Yladimir compelled his nobles and boyars to send their chil- 
dren. The commercial relations with the west and the south wore very vivid 
and frequent, and on the market places of Kiev and Novgorod motley crowds 
of Normans and Slavs, Hungarians, Greeks, Venetians, Germans, Arabs, and 
Jews were to be seen. 

The intellectual culture of the time had not yet, one must admit, pene- 
trated the masses of the Slavonic tribes. Yet the Normans, as the propaga- 
tors of culture, speedily and easily merged into one with the conquered tri&s, 

' much easier perhaps than the Normans who came with William the Conqueror 
amalgamated with Britons and Saxons in Englan<L Had the Tatar invasion 
not taken place, it is highly probable that the intellectual development of 
Russia would have followed the same lines as that of western Euroi)e. The 
commercial and intellectual relations with the rest of Europe, so eagerly 
sought after and cultivated by the Norman princes, would have continued 
and brought the Slav countries in increasingly closer contact with the west 
and under the influence of all the currents that were destitied to trave» 
Europe later on. The Renaissance and the revival of learning whicli shed 
their light upon the dark mediaeval age (and only a few rays of which fotmd 
their way to Russia by way of Poland at a much later period) would have 
made themaelves felt in Russia. This was, however, not to happen. The 
Mongolian invasion had actually cut off Russia from Europe, and. brought it 
under the Tatar influence. The Norman civilisation, whici was in a nascent 
state, was crushed; the threads connecting Russia with Europe were cut oflf. 
The wave of Mongolian invasion had inundated the flat land situated between 
Europe and Asia, carried away and destroyed every vestige of western 
influence, Kiev, Moscow, Tver, Riazan, Tshernigov, and Smolensk were 
conquered by the hordes of the Great Khan, who from his seat somewhere in 
the heart of China or in the centre of Asia sent down liis generals and tax 
collectors. 
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Hundreds of thousands of Mongols came to Russia, mixed with the Slavs, 
and influenced habits, customs, civilisation, social life, administration and 
even language. The influence was a very far-reaching and deep one; Mon- 
golism has penetrated Russian life to a much higher degree than a Russian 
would care to adnat or western Europeans have realised. Greater and 
greater became the gulf betv’^een the Russian and the Romance and Teutonic 
worlds. But that gulf might have been bridged over and Russia might have 
been saved, when the dawn of better and hapi)ier days broke in, by another 
power: the influence of the church. Here again, however, owing to circum- 
stances, this in many respects civilising agent was powerless. 

In spite of all the reproaches hurled at the church, it must be admitted 
that it had all the education in its hands. In Russia, however, the case was 
different. From the very beginning, ever since Christianity was introduced, 
ever since Vladimir had accepted baptism in Kiev, the Russian people as 
Christians were divided into two distinct groups. Whilst the enthusiastic 
adherents of the new religion endeavoured to introduce the piety of Byzan- 
tium, the mass of the people, although nominally Christian, remained heathen 
in reality and has remained so up to the present. This was due to two rea- 
sons. Vladimir had accepted the Greek form of worshi o with its asceticism. 
Asceticism and monasticism, a retirement from the wor ld, became the Chris- 
tian ideal. This ideal was too high, too unattainable and too foreign for 
reality and for daily life, whilst on the other hand the perfect Christians 
eonsidered the life of the world as sinful and dangerous. Thus the clergy 
sought retirement in cloisters and monasteries and the mass, whilst accepting 
the ceremonies of Byzantium, had learned nothin^ of the ethical teachings of 
Christianity. The gulf between clergy and people was also due to another 
reason : The first members of the clergy were Greeks, monks coming from 
Byzantium, who spoke a language incomprohenaiblo to the Slava. The Rus- 
sian bishops, who gradually took tho place of the learned eastern monks, and 
who could communicate with the people, were still too ignorant tlicmaolvos. 
And then suddenly tho Tatar invasion came. Connection with Byzantium 
was cut ojff. Tho influx of the Greek clergy and Byzantine learning had 
ceased too early, before the Russians had had time to acc uire some amount 
of knowledge to replace it. Thus whilst the intellectual clorolopruont of the 
mass took ^aoo very slowly, the intellectual level of the clergy sank rapidly, 
Tho consequence was that when the Russian clergy met tho people they were 
both on the same intellectual level ; tho priests had nothing to teach and had 
no prestige. This also explains, psychologically, the origin of so nmny reli- 
gious sects in Russia. Having no respect and no admiration for the ignorant 
priest, addicted to drink, the peasant goes his own way when he suddenly 
j'eels a craving for religious ideals. 

Thus the Mongolian invasion had cut off Russia from Europe and wliilst 
the latter was passing through the phases of transition, approaching slowly 
but gradually tlie times of light and l earning, Russia stood still Tluj Europe 
•of tlie Renaissance wsis not a creatio ex nihilo. It was the result of a alow 
process of development. Tho barbarians who hud built their realms on the 
ruins of the ancient worlds, Helhia and Rome, had taken over the classical 
heritage left to them after the disappearance of the Roman ICiupire. Rude 
and barbarous, however, these new conciuerors had no understanding for 
the value of the heritage and destroyed many of its richest treasures. Worlds 
of intellectual culture were lost. But slowly the age of understanding dawned 
■and the former barbarians brought forth many of the treasiires which they 
ha<l relegated to the lumber-room, added many of their own, and blended 
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them into one whole. The result was the Grajco-Roman, Romance, and Teu- 
tonic civilisation. Crusades, Arabian civilisation passing by way of Spain, 
scholasticism. Reformation, Renaissance, revival of learning, the discovery of 
new worlds, the spread of commerce, scientific inventions and discoveries, 
stimulating the desire for learning and creating impulses in every new direc- 
tion-all these new and stirring events were sc many px-ases through which 
European society and European life passed before they reached the state of 
modern development. Many were the streams and cross-currents that tra- 
versed Europe separately before they united and continued the more rapid 
advance of a new 1 ife and civilisation. All this was lacking in Russia. Russia 
missed during its Mongolian period, the time of general transition. None of 
the forces which, although invisible, were steadily furrowing the European 
soil and preparing it for the influx of fresh air and new light, were at work in 
Russia. The phase of transition had not yet commenced. That period of 
constant change, of mingled decadence and spiritual growth, that ceaseless 
blending of the old and the new, unnoticed at the time but cleailv distin- 
guished from the distance of later ages, was lacking in Russia. There was 
no pooe, no powerful church, and consequently no Reformation and Vio spirit 
of individualism — no feudalism, no knignta, no Crusades and no acc uaintance 
with foreign lands, no spread of commerce, and no widening of t ie mental 
horizon of the people. There were no learned monks copying Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, paving the way for scholasticism and modern thought. 
There was even no language in whicn the treasures of the ancient world could 
be communicated to the Slavs. Few people could write, few even count 
properly. 

There were no schools and the attempts to establish some such institu- 
tions during the seventeenth century failed. A school was founded at Mos- 
cow under Alexis, but here only a foreign language or two were taught. Its 
aim was to train translators lor the government. There was no art, nor 
technical science. There were no medical men. The two or three foreign 
practitioners were considered as sorcerers. 

Towards the end of the seventeenth century therefore Russia had abso- 
lutely no culture of her own. All that the Normans had established had been 
wiped out. The Byzantine influence had no effect. And when after a strug- 
gle extending over three centuries the czardom of Moscow had thrown off the 
shackles of the Great Khan, liberated itself from thraldom and laid the foun- 
dations of the ^reat empire of Russia, it had only established, on the ruins of 
the old Mongo iian, a new state which was Mongolian and Tatar in its essence 
and s]pirit, in its customs and institutions, and had little or nothing in common 
with i:he rest of Europe. 

Moscow was the inheritor of Mongolism, the Czar was spiritually, and even 
physically, a descendant of Mongol princes. Ivan IV married a Mongolian 
princess, his son married a sister of the Mongol Godunov. They had actu- 
ally taken over the inheritance of the khans of Kiptchak. It was in this barren 
soil that Peter sowed the seed of European culture. What happened? 

Peter was undoubtedly great and deserves this title. He was one of the 
great makers of history. But though great in his plans, great in what he 
wished to accomplish, he was not great m what he really attained. He only 
saw the superficiality of European civilisation. He introduced it like eomo 
foreign product, like some fashionable article, like some exotic plant^ without 
first asking whether the national soil was propitious for its cultivation. He, 
at the utmost, created a hot-house atmosphere where his plants could vege- 
tate, and they remained what they originally were: exotic, He failed to see 
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that civilisation is the product of a long process of evolution, the natural pro- 
duct of the social and national conditions, drawing its life and sap from the 
inner forces of the people. Instead of making use of these inner forces of his 
people, he endeavoured to introduce civilisation by his power of will. He 
only had an eye foi the effects but not for the causes that were working as 
the hidden springs. 

In France, in England, in Germany, in all western Europe, civilisation, the 
moral and intellectual evolution, was a natural phenomenon, the effect of pre- 
vious causes. In Russia, civilisation was the outcome of a sudden revolution, 
the slavish, reluctant and half-hearted compliance with the commands of an 
individual will. The former was natural, t!ie latter artificial An evolution 
is a slow change, an unconscious and im]3erceptible process, finding a state 
prepared for innovation, a soil, furrowec: and fertile, ready to receive the 
seed and to bring forth fruit. A revolution, on the other hand, is a radical, 
sudden change which seldom succeeds and, in most cases, calls forth reac- 
tions. In Western Europe there was, as we have seen above, a time of transi- 
tion from the barbarous to the civilised state. The morning of the Renais- 
sance h<td dawned upon medijeval Europe and tinted with orient colours the 
sombre sky. The first rays appeared on the horizon of the Italian poets, 
dissipating the darkness here and there. The sun gradually rose higher and 
higher, penetrated the houses of the people and woke them (who had been 
lulled to sleep by the mysterious whisperings of superstition) from their pro- 
longed slumbers. They awoke, opened their windows and allowed the light 
of the morning to penetrate into their dark abodes. Not so in Russia. There 
the people were suddenly awakened, dragged out from the utter darkness, 
without any transition, into the broad midday of an artificial light. They 
opened their eyes, but the light was too strong, too glaring; so they shut them 
again. Peter wanted to jump over three centuries and catch up with Europe, 
He established a fleet without Russian sailors, an administration with foreign 
administrators, an academy of science in a land without elementary schools. 
He began a race with Europe but his people could not follow him. He bor- 
rowed everything from Europe and instead of giving his people a chance to 
develop naturally and freely, fie crushed the spirit of independence and intro- 
duced a knout civilisation. Everything had to be done by order. He forced 
his people to swallow Europeanisin. The bulk of his subjects, however, could 
not digest it. The consequence was that they could not follow the few, and 
remained far behind them. The gulf therefore between the few, who form 
the present intelligentia, and the great mass — a gulf which was but narrow 
towards the end of the sixteenth century when by way of Poland and Livonia 
a glimpse of the western sun penetrated into Russia — suddenly wklened con- 
siderably. Thus the origin of the striking phenomenon which Russia offers 
in her intellectually high developed intelligentia and her uneducated, ignorant 
masses is to be sought in Russians past, in the absence of a period of transition, 
and in Peter’s misunderstanding the process of European civilisation, in his 
admiration for the effects, but utter ignorance of the causes that brought 
about the^ effects. 

There is, however, yet another factor — a factor which, whilst accounting 
for the existence of an intelligentia, or a coterie of intellectuals, and of an 
utterly ignorant ma^, will also throw some light upon the intellectual devel- 
opment of this very intelligentia and explain file reasons which compelled it to 
choose certain channels by which it sends ferth the currents of its thoughts* 
This factor is the despotic government of the czars. If Russia’s unhappy 
past and Peter’s good intentions but great blunders produced the present 
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state of mtellectual development in that country, tho autocratic jjovernment 
of the Reformer’s successors has done its very best to pre^’^ 0 rvo this condition. 

The continuous policy of the Russian government to civilise by moans of 
the knout has on the one hand brought about the result that not liussia but 
only a few Russians evolved intellectually, and, on the other, it has given a 
certain direction to the thought and intellectual produ» tions of these few. 
Even during the reign of Peter I or Catherine Ix, when the spirit of civilisa- 
tion began to move its wings, independent thought luis hail to sustain a Jderco 
struggle against authority. In the most civilised countries of western Europe 
ever and anon a cross-current of reaction traverses tho stream of intellectual 
evolution : narrow-minded zealots, hypocritical bigots, false patriots, literary 
Gibeonites, gossiping old women arrayed in tho ni antics of philosophers, do 
their best to put fetters on the indcpendeni thought of man, to nip the free 
and natural intellectual development in the very bud by forcing it under the 
iron grip of tradition and autliority. In western Europe, however, tho re- 
actionary tendencies of the lovers of darkness are only exceptions, and will 
lead thought for a while into a side channel, but cannot stop tlie triumphant 
march onwards. Not so in Russia. 

In the empire of the czar thought vras, and still is to a certain extent, a 
crime, and every means is employed to keep it within tho boundaries pre- 
scribed by the governing power. To overstep these boundarios, to dovcxop 
itself freely, was to declare war against authority, to revolt. ’ Tho history of 
evolution of thought in Russia is therefore almost identical with tho revolu- 
tionary movement. If, whilst working on the construction of the tom ;,)lo with 
the right hand, the left has to wield the sword against a sudden attac t of tho 
enemy, the edifice can rise only very slowly. Renan says (in his Future of 
Science) that the great creations ol thought appear in troublous timcH, and 
that neither material ease nor oven liberty contributes much to the originality 
and the energy of intellectual development. On tho contrary tho work of 
mind would only be seriously threatened if humanity came to bo too much 
at its^ ease. Thank God 1 exclaims tho Breton philosopher, that day is still 
far distant. The customary state of Athens, he continues, was one of terror ; 
the security of the indiviaual was threatened at ovciT moment, to-day .an 
exile, to-morrow he was sold as a slave. And yet in such a state Phidias pro- 
duced the Propykea statues, Plato his dialogues and Aristophanes his satires. 
Dante would never have composed his cantos in an atmosphere of studious 
ease. The sacking of Rome did not disturb the brash of Michael Angcl(». 
In a word, the most beautiful things are born amid tears, and it is in the midst 
of struggle, in the atmosphere of sorrow and suffering that humanity develops 
itself, that the human mmd displays the most, energy and activity in all direc- 
tions. But Renan was an individualist, and aristocratic in his teachings, ho 
seems to have in view only tho individual, nay the genius. Suffering and 
oppression, physical, mtellectual and moral, are schools where the strong 
gather more strength and come forth triumphant, l)ut where the weaker sro 
destroyed. What is true for the Mte, for the very limited number of tho 
chosen few, does not hold_ good for humanity at largo, which is not strong 
enough to think when it is hungry, to fight against opposing forces and to 
hurl down the barriers erected against the advance of thought. Few indeed 
are those who can carry on the struggle to a successful issue. The Russian 
government, with its Mongolian traditions of autocracy, threw tho great 
nation, which remained behind Peters forward march, 4ck into oomplcto 
indmerence and apathy, into a state of submissive contentment, where, like 
a child, It kissed the rod that punished it, sometimes cried like a child, and 
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was lulled to sleep by tbe whisperings of mystic superstition and the vapours 
of vodld. 

Had not the populace a terrifying example in the martyrs of Russian 
thought ? A temble destiny awaited him who dared to step beyond the lino 
traced by the hand of the government, who ventures to look over the wall 
erected by imperiaT ukase. "The history of Russian thinkers," says Alex- 
ander Herzen (Rujsland'a r)ociode Zmtdnde, page 13C), "is a long list of 
martyrs and a register of convicts.” Those whom tho hand of the imperial 
government had spared died in the prime of youth, before they had time to 
develop, like blossoms hurrying to c iiit life before they could bear :toit. A 
Pushkm and a Lermontov fell ih t ae prime of youth, one thirty-eight and 
the other twenty-seven years old, victims of the unnatural state of society- 
Russia's Beaumarchais, Griboiedov, found a premature end in Persia in his 
thirty-fifth year; Kolzov, the Russian Bums, Bielinski, the Russian Lessing, 
died in misery, the latter at the age of thirty-eight. Czerncevski was torn 
from his literary activity and sent to Siberia. Jjobrolubov sang his swan- 
song in his twenty-fifth year. Chaadaev, the friend of Schelling, was 
declared mad by order of the government. 

If such measures have kept the people in a state of ignorance and still 
lowered the already low level of civilisation, the autocratic rule has further, 
as it was unable to crush it, caused the inteUigentia to turn its thought 
into a certain direction. 

If we follow the development of the Russian inteUigentia we notice at once 
that all the currents of its intellectual life have been and still are, at the 
present time at least, converging into one centre, swelling the stream, that is 
already running high, to a vast and mighty ocean, which is sending its waters, 
through mary channels, all over Europe. This centre is literature. Since tho 
foundation of the Academy of Science by Peter the Great Russian achieve- 
ments in the domains of science, technical education, art, sculpture, music, 
painting, history and philosophy have been very small. 

In science and art the Russians have produced nothing of importance, 
nothing original. Mendeleev, Lobatshevski, Pirogov, Botkin, Soloviov are 
a few scientific names of some eminenoe but they are few as compared with 
Europe and America. Many others, who are known to the western world 
as Russians, are in reality Gerinans or Armenians. The great historian, 
Karamzin, was of Tatar extraction. Ainasowski was an Armenian, and 
Antokolski and Mendeleev were Jews. 

Russia has had no Spinoza and no Kant, no Newton and no Spencer- 
Since the foundation of the University of Moscow in 1755, some semblance of 
Russian philosophy has appeared but a Soloviev and a Grote, a Troitski and 
a Preobrajenski have only introduced the philosophy of Germany, France, 
and England into Russia, but not worked out their own philosophical sys- 
tems. Thus, whilst Russian scientists, technicians, artists and even musi- 
cians have to go abroad to complete their education, Russian philosophers 
borrow from Hegel or Descartes, from Locke or Comte. This is, however, 
not the case with Russian literature. Russia has quickened her development 
in the realm of literature. Her decades were centuries. Rapidly she has lived 
through phases of growth and evolution, of achievement and reflection which 
have filled long periods in other people's lives. The peaks of Russian creative 
power in this domain, the productions of Pushkin and Turgeniev, of Lermon- 
tov, Dostoievski and Tolstoi proudly face the heights of literary western 
Europe. 

Whilst, however, the Russian genius of the inteUigentia centred its force 
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in literature, this literature bears the unmistakable trait, that distinguishes 
it from European literature, of having a tendency to teach and of taking 
a moral aspect. Euasian literature on the whole has not entered the sphere 
of artistic interest, it has always been a pulpit whence the word of instruction 
came forth. With very few exceptions, like Merejkovski and Andreev, the 
Eussian author is not practising art for art's sake (UartiKmr Vart) but is 
pursuing a goal, is accomplishing a task. 

TheE ussian literature is a long cry of revolt, a continuous sigh or an 
admonition. Taine says, somewhere, when speaking of Stendhal and Bakac ; 

They love art more than men — they are not writing out of sympathy for 
the poor, but out of love for the beautiful” This is just what the Eussian 
moderk author is not doing. The intellectual and instructive moments pre- 
dominate over the emotional and artistic. 

This state of Eussia's intellectual development is explained by what has 
been stated above. It is due to the sudden introduction of western manners 
and civilisation, followed by a powerful foreign influence on the one hand, 
and the social and political state of the country on the other. When Peter 
had suddenly launched Eussia — which wns floating like some big hulk 
between Asia and Europe — towards the west, the few who holi^d him in 
this endeavour came under the complete influence of western tnought and 
manners. St. Petersburg soon became a Versailles in miniature. Yoltair<^ 
Diderot, and the encyclopsedists govomod and shaped Eussian thought and 
Eussian society. But not only France — Germany too, and England^ Byron 
and his individualism, had gained great sway in Russia. The indeptindonoe 
of Russian thought and its intelloctunl develo pment only dates from about 
1840. When it awoke at that time, when it became conscious of itself, it 
felt that it had a great work, a great mission to fulfil Surrounded on one 
side by a people that were ignorant, ready to sink lower and lower ;; opposed, 
on the other, by a government that did its best to check individualism and 
independence in every possible way — the Russian intelligentia felt its great 
responsibility. 

Surrounded by a population whoso mental development was on a very low 
level, the atmosphere was and still is not propitious for the cultivation of 
art or science, whilst the Eussian author had no time simply to admire the 
beautiful in nature but was compelled to look round and try what good he 
could do. Thus Eussian genius concentrated itself in literature as the best 
vehicle to expose the state of Russian society. The Russian writer became 
an apostle. He was not anxious to be artistic, to shape his sXyle and to be 
fascinating, but to give as true a picture of Euasian life as he possibly could, 
to show the evil and to suggest the remedy. 

Such, in broad lines, \yas, and still is, the state which the few, whom we 
termed the Russian intelligentia, have reached. In a moment of strength the 
Russian genius has attained itself, with self-asserting individuality, tta task 
is great, its obstacles are manifold, but it fights valiantly ana moves on 
steadily. This only applies to the few. When the day of political freedom 
ivill dawn for Russia, then and then only the great evolution and the intel-* 
lectual development of Eussia itself, of the Eussian people as a whole, will 
begin. On the day when civil and religious despotism, that everywhere 
crushes individuality, will cease, then the genius of the Eussian people will 
spread its pinions, and the masses too will, awake from their inertia to new 
life, like the gradual unfolding of spring into summer. 




CHAPTER I 

LAND AND PEOPLE AND EARLY HISTORY 

[To 1054 

EXTENT, CONEIGURATION, AND CLIMATE 

To arrive at a just appreciation of Russia’s jgenius we must have a knowl- 
edge of the soil that nourishes her, the peoples tfiat inhabit her, and the history 
through which she has passed. Let us begin with nature, soil^ and climate. 

The first fact that siirikes us in regard to the Russian empire is its vast- 
ness/ Its colossal dimensions are so out of proportion to t ie smallness of 
the greatest among Eurojiean states, that, to bring them within the sphere 
of human imagination, Alexander von Humboldt, one of the greatest scien- 
tists of his century, makes the statement that the portion of the globe under 
Russia's dominion is neater than the entire surface of the moon at its full 

The territories of that vast empire acknowledge no limits; its vast plains 
stretch toward, the heart of the oid continent, as far as the huge peaks of 
central Asia; they are stopped between the Black and the Caspian seas by 
the great wall of the Caucasus, whose foot is- planted below the sea-level, 
and the height of whose summits exceeds by eight hundred feet that of Mont 
Blanc. 

In lakes Ladoga and Onega, in the northwest, Russia possesses the greatest 
lakes in Europe: in Lake Baikal, in Siberia, the greatest in Asia; in the 
Caspian and Aral seas, the greatest in the world. Her rivers equal her plains 
in proportion: the Obi, the Yenisei, the Amur, in Asia; the Dnieper, the 
Don, tne Volga, in Europe. The central artery of Russia is the Volga — a 
river that, in its winding course of nearly twenty-four hundred miles, is not 
altogether European. Nine tenths of the Russian territory are as yet nearly 
empty of inhabitants, and nevertheless the population, according to the 
census of 1897, taken over all the empire except Finland, numbered 129,000,- 
000; and the annual increase is very nearly two million. 

* According to recent computations the Russlnn Empire covers an area of 8,060,600 square 
miles — about one sixth of the land surface of the globe. 
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Europe is distinguished from other regions of the globe by two characteris- 
tics which make her the home of civilisation : her land is cut into by the seas 

“cut into bits, ’ as Montesquieu says; she is, according to Humboldt, “an 
articulated peninsula " ; her other distinctive advantage is a temperate 
climate which, in great measure the result of her configuration, is duplicated 
nowhere under the same latitude. Russia alone, adhering solidly to Asia 
by her longest dimension, bordered on the north and northwest by icy seas 
which permit to the borders few of the advantages of a littoral, is one of the 
most compact and eminently continental countries of the globe. 

She is deprived of the even, tem^rate climate due to Europe’s articulated 
structure, and has a continental climate — nearly equally extreme in the 
rigour of its winters and the torrid heat of its summers. Hence the mean 
tem^rature varies. 

The isothermal lines extend in summer toward the pole; in winter they 
sink southward: so that the greater part of Russia is included in January in 
the frigid, in July in the torrid zone. Her very vastness condemns her to 
extremes. The bordering seas are too distant or too small to serve her as 
reservoirs of warmth or oasins of coolness. Nowhere else in the Occident 
are to be found winters so long and severe, summers so burning. Russia is a 
stranger to the great influences that moderate the climate of the rest of 
Europe — the gulf stream and the winds of the Sahara. Tlie long Scandi- 
navian peninsula, stretching between Russia and the Atlantic, deflects irom 
her coasts the great wann current flowing from the New World to the Old, 
In place of the gulf stream and the African deserts it is the polar snows of 
Europe, and Siberia, the frozen north of Asia, that hold the predominating 
influence over Russia. The Ural range, by its insignificant elevation and its 
perpendicularity to the equator, is but an inconsiderable barrier to these 
influences. In vain does Russia extend south into the latitude of Pau and 
Nice; nowhere this side the Caucasus will she find a rampart against the winds 
of the north. The conformation of the soil, low and flat, leaves her open to 
all the atmospheric currents — from the parching breath of the central Asian 
deserts to the winds of the polar region. 

This lack of mountains and inland seas deprives Russia of the necessary 
humidity brought to the rest of Europe by the Atlantic and laid up for it in 
the store-houses of the Alps. The ocean Droezes reach her only when empty 
of refreshing v^ours; those of Asia are wrung dry long before they touch 
her confines, The further the continent stretches, the greater its poverty of 
rain. At Kazan the rainfall is but half that of Paris. Hence the lack, over 
an enormous southern region, of the two principal elements of fertility — 
warmth pd moisture; hence in part those wide, woodless, arid, un-European 
steppes m the southeast of the empire, 

THE SIMILARITY OF EUROPEAN AND ASIATIC RUSSIA 

One whole fornied of two analogous halves. Russia is in nowise a child of 
Europe; but that is not to say that she is Asiatic — that we can shelve her 
among the dormant and stationary peoples of the far East. Par from it: 
Russia is no more Asiatic than she is European. But in all physical essentials 
of structure, climate, and moisture, she is opposed to historical, occidental 
Europe ; in all these she is m direct relation with the bordering countries of 
^la, Europe proper naturdly begins at the narrowing of Bhie continent 
between the Baltic and the Black seas. 

In the southeast there is no natural barrier between Russia and Asia; 
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therefore the geographers have in turn taken the Don, the Volga, tlie tha , 
or again the cleprespion of the Obi, as bonndaries* Dew^rt stepix^s 
from the centre of the old continent into Russia by the dm>r left iqmn IwtlwecHi 
the Ural chain and the Caspian. From th<? lower wurse of the Don to Iht^ 
Aral Sea, all these low stepms on both banks of the Volga and tlie f^nd riven^ 
form the bed of an old, driedrup sea, whose borders we can Btil! aiul 
remnants constitute the greao salt lakes known m the Cfwpian and the Aral 
seas. By a hydrographical accident which lias had an enonnouH inlhn'tire 
'Upon the character and destinies of the fKH>ple, it is into one of thiW! rkwnl 
Asiatic seas that the Volga, the great artery of Russia, emptiM, after turning 
its back upon Europe almost from its very bouiw. 

To the north of the Caspian steppes, from latitude 52^ to the uninhabitiildi* 
polar regions, the lon^st meridional cnain of mountains of tlia olil continent 
forms a wall between Russia and Asia. Tlie Russians in okhm days calle«i it 
the ^‘belt of stone, or “belt of the world’ but, d(^:)ite the name, i\m Dm! 
indicates the end of Asia on the one side, only to mar s its mcommeneeineiit, 
almost unaltered, on the European s1o|K'. Ih^cending gnwhially by ter - 
races on the European side, the Ural is less a chain than a plah^au crowned 
with a line of slight elevations. It premmts principally low ridgt^a eovi* n*d 
with forests, like those of the Vosges and the Jura. H<*> gnmtly (iepn*f«i*d i.i 
the .centre that along the principal passes be>twmi Russia and HibTiii (from 
Perm to lekaterinburg, for examjile) the eye kK)ks in vain for the suinnyf:^, 
in constT;ucting a railroad through tht^ p^iss the enginm^ra had no long tuinu b 
to build, no great difficulties to sunnount. At this high altitude, where 
plains are snow-bound during six or seven months, no lamk attains thi* limit 
of eternal snows, no valley emlwsoms a glacier. 

In reality the Ural separates neither tlie climates, nor the faurui and IkwaH 
Extending almost perpendicnlarly from north to south, the fKdar winds blow 
almost equally unhindiered along Ixrth sidc^s; on Ixith, the veg«dation in tlie 
^e. It IS not till the heart of Sil)ena is rrmehed-- the n]:>|mr YenW and Lake 
Baikal ~ that one finds a different soil, a new flora and t’mma, Ihe upheaval 
of the Ural failed to wipe out the remunblanee rmd the unity of the two regionn 
it divides. Instead of a wall between the Eusiias, it is numbly a shiredtomw* 
of mineral wealth. In the rocks, of eniptive or metamorplno origin, 
veins of metals not found in the regular strata, of the plahm. ft iin 
more separates one from the other than do<^« the river of the «.nie luifiie; 
and when one day Si^ria shall boast a denser iKipulation, the Ural will Is* 
regarded as the axis, the backlxine of the two great halvc^H of the einpirm 


THE 0UAMSM 0^' NOllTH AND HOtJTU 

Unity in immensity is Ruhsw’h ciiief cluimctoristie. Fn.m tlwi Imw' mil 
of the CauoMus to the Baltic this empire, in itself gmater tluin nil tlm re.if ..i 
^urope, m its numerous provinces prowaite iwrluiiw h .«4 variety of i-limiit.- 
than west Europe countnes whoso area is ten or twelve times lesH. Thin m 

flat Uniformity. And yet, underlyitii? this homof.eiieily ,4 

a dMtinct mchviduahty a numlier of roKums which, dividwi into two kk.u « 
eSi^ip Russia. Eqpllv flat, with a climate nearly ctptivlv 

«««>• mmilaritv. prei-nt I 

^d^conoL^c cStZr' moiKtim., ami me.st ether phymeal 

conditions. One is fcher forent ri'gion, the other the WfHnih-ti 

one of the step^s^ they divide the empire into almost tHpud lialvi^fi. 
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From the opposition, from the natural dnalisrn of the steppe and the forest 
has sprung the historical antagonism and tlie now-(‘ndcd strife between the 
two halves of Russia — the struggle between the sedentary north and the 
nomad south; between the Russian and the Ta-lar; between tlie Muscovite 
state laid in the forest region, and the free Cossacks, children of tlie steppes. 
The forest region, though ceaselessly diminished by cutting, still nMuains the 
more extensive. Occupying the entire north and centre, it grows wider 
from east to west, from Kazan to Kiev, 

Beyond the polar circle no tree can withstand the intensity and perman- 
ence" of the frost. On both sides of the Ural, in the neighbourhood of Siberia, 
stretch vast boggy plains ( ioundras}^ perpetually froRt-bound, and clothed 
with moss. In these latitudes no cultivation is possible, no past-uragi^ but 
lichens is to be obtained, no animal but the reindeer can exist. Hunting and 
fishing are the sole occupations of the few inhabitants wlio make tiieir 
dwelling in these lands of ice. 

The soil of the wooded plains, at least in the northwest, from the White 
Sea to the Niemen and the Dnieper, is low, swampy, and peaty, intersecteil 
by arid sandy hills. The Valdai Hills, the highest plateau, scarcedy attain 
the height of one thousand feet. This region is rich in springs and is the 
source of all the great rivers. The flatness of the land priwi^uts the rivers 
from assuming a distinctly marked course, and as no ridges intervenes, their 
waters at the thaw run together and form enormous swamps; or, t.raveliing 
slov/ly down undefined slopes, form at tli<‘ bottom vast lakes like the Ijadoga, 
a veritable inland sea, or strings of wretchiMl littk' pools, lik(^ the eleven lum- 
dred lakes in the government of Archangel. 

The population, though scattered over wide expans(‘s. and av(‘raging less 
than fifteen to the square mile, fails to wring from the unfriendly soil a 
sufficient nourishment. Wheat will not thrive; liarley, rye, and flax alone 
flourish. A' multitude of small industries eke out the liveliliootl for which 
agriculture is insufficient. 

The augmentation of the scattered population is scarcely ])orc,(^ptible, 
having, so to speak, reached the point of saturation. Russia (um hopi'/or an 
increase of wealth and population in this deaolati' northlaml tmly upon the 
introduction into it of industrial pursuits, as in the case of Moscow ancl tlie 
Ural regions. 

Russian civilisation finds a great, though by no means insurmountable 
obstacle in the extremes of temperature. It must be remembered that Hurope 
enjoys a temperate climate unparalleled in her fairest, colonies, whiles oilier 
continents, for analogous reasons, labour under much the same disach^antages 
as Russia. The climate of the northern portion of the United Wtates greatly 
resembles that of south Russia, while New York, Pennsylvania, and the New 
England states pass through the same extremes of temperature as th(3 stepjies 
of the Black Sea. 


THE SOIL OF THE BLACK LANDS AND THE RTEFDES 

The Black Lands, one of the largest and most fertile agricultural tracts in 
the world, occupy the upper part of the woodless zone at its juncture with the 
forest and lake district. Obtaining moisture and shelter from the latter, the 
Black Lands enjoy much more favourable climatic conditions than the steppes 
of the extreme south. They derive their name(^te/iemoztom^ from a stratum 
of black humus, of an average depth of from one and a half to five feet, con- 
sisting partly of loam, partly of oily clay mixed with organic substances. It 
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dries rapidly and is thereupon reduced to a fine dust ; but it absorbs moisture 
with equal promptitude, and after a rain takes on the appearance of a coal- 
black paste. The formation of this wonderfully fertile layer is attributed to 
the slow decomposition of the steppe grasses, accumulated during many cen- 
turies. 

The tchemoziom circles like a belt across^ European Russia, from Podolia 
and Kiev on the southw^est beyond Kazan in the northeast; after the inter- 
ruption of the Ural ridge it reappears in Siberia in the southern part of Tobolsk. 
The trees disappear altogether as we advance southwards, till not even a bush 
is to be seen. Nothing is visible to the eye but hundreds of miles of fertile 
black soil, a limitless field stretching beyond the horizon. As a consequence 
of its fertility this portion of Russia is most populous; the population increases 
steadily, as railways are constructed and as agriculture gams upon the sur- 
rounding step pes. 

Between tie Black Lands and the southern seas lie the steppes proper 
wherein the dead level of the country, the absence of all arboreal vegetation, 
and the summer droughts attain their maximum. These great plains, cover- 
ing over half a million miles of Europe, include many different qualities of 
soil, destoed to as many different ends. 

The sandy, stony, saline steppes wdll forever be unfit for cultivation. The 
fertile steppes which occupy the greater part of the space between the Black 
Lafids and the Black Sea and the sea of Azov consist of a layer of black vege- 
table mould ready for cultivation and teeming with fertility. The grass, 
growing five or six feet high, in rainy seasons even higher, accounts in some 
measure for the absence of woods: its rapid luxuriant growth would smother 
young trees. 

The virgin steppe with its rank vegetation — the steppe of history and 
poetry — diminishes day by day, and will soon disappear before the agri- 
cultural invasion. The legendary Ukraine* has almost lost its wild beauty; 
GogoFs steppe, like Cooper’s prairie, will soon be but a memory — 
lost in the black belt. The long delay in opening up these grassy plains is 
due aji well to the lack of water and wood as to the lack of worllcers. The lack 
of water is difficult to remedy, hence the plains are bound to experience alter- 
nately good and bad years; hence, also, the frequent famines in lands which 
otherwise might be regarded as the storehouse ot the empire. 

Perhaps an even greater drawback is the lack of trees; thereby the popula- 
tion is deprived both of fuel and of materials for building. Stalks of the tall 
steppe-grasses and the dung of the flocks, which otherwise would go to the 
soil, supply it with a fuel that w^ould not suffice for a dense population. The 
introduction of railroads and the opening of coal mines will, nowever, remedy 
little by little these evils, by suppyingluel and restoring the manure to the 
soil. The proximity to the estuaries of the great rivers and to the Black Sea 
renders the position of these steppes especially favourable to trade with 
Euro pe. 

T ie Ural-Caspian depression is as truly a desert as the Sahara. It contains 
but few oases. These saline steppes sink in part below the sea level, like the 
Caspian itself, whose ancient basin they formed, and which now, narrowed 
and sunk, lies about eighty-five feet below the Black Sea’s surface. This 
region is of all European Russia the barest, the driest, and the most exposed 
to extreme seasons. It is decidedly Asiatic in soil, climate, flora, fauna, and 
inhabitants. This barren steppeland, covering three hundred thousand square 
miles, has less than a million and a half inhabitants. It is good for nothing 
but pasturage; and is therefore overrun with nomad Asiatic tribes. 
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We cannot consider as Russian in character the Caucasus and the southern 
coast of the Crimea; these present an entirely different aspect, and are as 
varied as the real Russia is monotonous. In the valleys of the Caucasus 
appear again forests — absent from the centre of the cnipire southwards — 
dense and vigorous, not thin and scattered and monotonous as in the north. 
Here fruit-trees thrive, and all varieties of plant life for which Russia seeks in 
vain over her wide plains, from the shores of the ice-bound north to the Black 
Sea — the vine, which on the banks of the Bon finds but a precarious exist- 
ence; the mulbcrry-trce; the olive. Few are the fruits that cannot prosper - 
in the hanging gardens of the Crimea suspended above the sea, or in Trans- 
caucasia where, not content with having 
introduced successfully the cultivation of 
cotton and the sugar cane, the Russian 
merchants are anxious to establish tea 
plantations. 

DIVKIISITY OF RACKS ’ 

The nuinlier of diverse races is ac- 
counted for by the configuration of Rus- 
sia. Lacking defined boundaries to east 
and west, Russia has be(*n open always 
to invasion — she has Ix'cn the great high- 
way of emigration from Asia into Europe. 
The strata Of human alluvions have no- 
where been more rmtnorous, more mingled, 
more broken or inharmonious than on tliis 
flat bed, wlna'c each wave, pushed by the 
one kdiiod it, ernaiuntered no obstacle 
other than the wav(^ which had preceded. 
Even since historical times it is difficult 
to enumerate tlie peoples who ha?(j fol- 
lowed one another upon Russian soil — 
who have there formed empires more or 
less durable: Scythian, Sarmatian, Goth, 
Avar, Bulgarian, Hungarian, Ohuzar, 
Petcheneg, Lithuanian, Mongol, Tatar; 
without counting the previous migrations 
of the Celts and Teutones, or of peoples whose Yory names have ])erished, 
but among whom even fhe most obscure have left upon the population some 
impression whose origin to-day it is impossible to trace. 

While the configuration of Russia has left her open to (jvery invader, the 
structure of her son forbade the development of the invinlers into organised 
nations independent of one another. Inst(‘ad of being the cona(‘quence 
of slow development by physical causes, this multiplicity of races and 
tribes is an historical heritage. Without considering the glacial regions of 
the north, uninhabitable save for hunters and fishers, dr the sandy and saline 
steppes of the southeast, where wander only pastoral nomads, this corn plexity 
of races and tribes, far from being a result of adaiptation to tli(‘ soi ! far 
from bein^ in harmony with physical conditions, is directly opposed to them. 
Far frcim having a tendency to race diversion, the natural conditions made for 
unity and harmony. The akenee of boiuularies made it impossible for the 
different tribes to isolate themselves. 
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In the immense quadrilateral comprised between the glacial ocean and the 
Black Sea, between the Baltic and the Ural, there is not a single mountain ■— 
not a single dividing line. Over this even surface the different tribes have 
been obliged to scatter at random — just as the waters have flowed together, 
having no ridge to separate them, no banks to contain them. Thus, while 
custom, religion, and language prevented their mingling, they were yet 
obliged to live side by side : to invade one another, to mingle one with anotlu^r 
without loss of individuality, as the rivers which flow together without con- 
founding their waters. Exhausted in the effort to spread over too large 
expanses, or broken up into fragments, all Jihese races have the more easily 
sulDmitted to the domination of one rule ; and under this domination they 
have been the more rapidly unified and mingled. From this fusion, begun 
centuries ago under the Christian empire and the Muscovite sovereignty, have 
sprung the Russian people — that mass of about 129,000,000 souls, which, 
compared with other peoples, resembles the sea devouring its own shores, a 
sea dotted with islands which it swallows one by one. 

Out of the seeming chaos of Russian ethnology emerge definitely three 
principal elements — Finn, Tatar, and Slav, which last has to-day to a great 
extent absorbed the other two. Not counting the three millions of Jews 
in the west, the seven or eight hundred thousand Rumanians in Bessarabia, 
the eight or nine hundred thousand Germans of the Baltic provinces and the 
southern colonies; without counting the Kalmucks of the steppe of the lower 
Volga, the Circassians, the Armenians, the Georgians, and the whole babel 
of the Caucasus — all the races and tribes which have invaded Russia in 
the past and all which inhabit her to-day can be traced to one of these three 
races. As far back as history goes, are to be found iijpon Russian soil, untler 
one name or another, representatives of all these three groups; and th(nr 
fusion is not yet so complete that we cannot trace their origin, their dis- 
tinctive characteristics, or their respective original donxinions. 

The Finnish tribe seems in olden times to have occupied the most exten- 
sive territory in what is to-day called Russia. It is manifestly foreign to 
Aryan or European stock, whence, with the Celts and Latins, Germans and 
Slavs, most of the European poples have sprung. Ethnological clasBifi- 
cations usually place the ]7inns in a more or less comprehensive group known 
variously as Turanian, Mongolian, and Mongoloid. 

The Mongols, properly so called, with the Tatars are usually arranged 
beside the Finns in the Ural-Altaic group; which, on the oilier hand, rejects 
the Chinese and other great nations of oriental Asia. This classification 
appears to be the most reasonable; but it must be noticed that this Ural- 
Altaic group is far from presenting the same homogeneousneas as the Aryan 
or Semitic group. The relationship between the numerous branches m far 
less fundamental than between Latin and German; it is probably far more 
remote than that between the Brahman or Gheber of India and the Celt; 
of Scotland or Brittany; at bottom it is perhaps less close than between 
the Indo-European and the Semite. 

The Finns 

The Fiimish race, which outside of Hungary is almost entirely com- 
prised within European Russia, numbers five or six millions, divided into 
a dozen different tribes. To the Hungarian family in the north belongs 
the only Finnish people which ever played an important r61e in Europe, 
or arrived at a high state of civilisation — the Magyars of Hungary. In 
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the northwest we find the Finns properly so called; they are subdivided into 
two or three tribes, the Suomi, as they designate! themselves, conatituling 
the only tribe in the whole empire that possesses a national spirit, a k)ve 
of country, a history, and a literature; also the only one that has escapd 
the slow absorption by which their kindred have been swallowed up. They 
form five-sixths of the population of the grand duchy of Finland — a popu- 
lation almost wholly rura'.:. A Swedish dement mingled with German and 
Kussian is predominant in the cities. 

St. Petersburg is, truth to tell, built m the midst of Finnish territory; 
the immediate surroundings only are ru.ssified, and lliat ciuito roeently: 

oven halt a century ago Hua.siaii was 
\ not understood in the hamlets lying at 

\ ..A'lx ■' Finnish branch hi'lniig thoLivs, a tribe 

\ v.'i 1 nearly extinct, which has given its name 

» nl wMmt,'. / to Livonia; also the Lappa — tlio last, 

\ physically the ugliest, morally the lea.st 

\ developc'd, of all the branches of this 

\ W almost infinitely svib- 

\ divided; if. a members profess all the 

\ Wli 111 1 religious from Shamanism to Moham- 

medanism, from Greek orthodoxy to 
rftf fmh 'vlli ^ Lutlieranism. They are nomadic, like 

\ tlie Lapp; pastoral, like the Bashkir: 

iiiitilP sedentary and agricultural like the 

^ Esth and the Finn. They have adopted 

tt j ii ftl'i'fiS customs and spoken the language 

\ ' of each and all, have been ruled by 

, %Ji peoples of different origins, have been 
1 russified after having Ixson partially 

\ y n| Hi' tatnrised — all tlnwi iufl\Hjnce8 contrili- 

V>iBi ffl i nting to break up the race into insig- 

nificaut fragments. As numerous as 
Hungarian kindrtxl, the Finns of 
A Tatar Russian Empire are far from bc- 

miwinn) ing able to claim an equal political sig- 

nificance. 

Is it true that the alliance with the Finns is for Russia an irremediable 
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cause of inferiority? It is doubtful. In their isolation and disruption, 
hampered by the thankless soil u;pon which they dwell, the Finns have been 
unable to achieve an original cevelopment; as compensation, they have 
everywhere mtmifested a singular facility of assimilation with more developed 
races with which they have come in contact; they allowed themselves easily 
to be overwhelmed by a civilisation which they themselves were unable 
to oririnate: if they possessed no blood-ties with Europe, they placed no 
obstacles in the way of annexation by her. Their religion is the best proof. 
The majority have long been Christians; and it is principally Christianity 
which has led the way to their fusion with the Slavs and their assimilation 
into civilised Europe. From Hungary to the Baltic and the Volga, they 
have accepted with docility the three principal historical forms of Christianity: 
the most modem, Protestantism, has thriven better among the Finnish and 
Esthonic tribes than among the Celtic, Iberian, and Latin peoples. 
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If we seek in language an unmistakable sign of race and intelligence, 
it must be admitted that certain Finns — the Suomi of Finland like the 
Magyars of Hungary — have brought their agglutinate languages to a 
perfection which for power, hannony, and wealth of expression well bears 
comparison with our moat complex flexional languages. If it is true that 
the Finns are related to the Mongols, they have certainly the virtues of that 
race, which holds its own so well in its struggle with Europe: they possess 
the same stability, patience, and perseverance; hence perhaps the fact that 
to every country and every state which has felt their influence the Finns 
have communicated a singular power of resistance, a remarkable vitality. 


ETHNOLOGICAL DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIONS 

The Finn has become Christian; the Turk or Tatar, Moslem; the Mongol, 
Buddhist: to this ethnological distribution of religion there are few excep- 
tions. Hereto are attributable the causes of the widely different destinies 
of these three groups — particularly the neighbouring Finns and Tatars. 
It is religion which has prepared the one for its European existence; it is 
religion which has made tliat existence impossible for the other. Islam 
has given the Tatar a higher and more precocious civilisation; it has inspired 
him to build flourishing cities like the ancient Sarai and Kazan, and to found 
powerful states in Europe and Asia; it has achieved for him a brilliant ]Dast, 
while exposing him to a future full of difficulties: while saving him ]Tom 
absorption into Europe, it has left him completely outside the gate of modem 
civilisation - 

It is the Tatars who have given to the Russians the name of Mongols, 
to which the Tatars themselves have but a questionable right. In any 
case the title is not applicable to the tme Russians, who have at most but 
a drop or two of Mongol blood in their veins, and less of Tatar than the 
Spaniards have of Moorish or Arab. 

Af- the same time with the process of absorption and assimilation of 
the Finnish element, another process has for centuries been going on — an 
inverse process of secretion and elimination of the Tatar and M^oslem ele- 
ments which Russia found herself unable to assimilate. After their sub- 
mission a great number of Tatars left Russia, being unwilling to become the 
subjects of the infidels whose masters they had been. Before the progress 
of Christianity they spontaneously retreated to the lands still dominated 
by the law of the prophet. After the destruction of the Khanates of Kazan 
and Astrakhan, they tended to concentrate in the Crimea and the neighbour- 
ing straits — in what up to the eighteenth century was known as Little 
Tartary; after the conquest of the Crimea by Catherine II they took their 
way still farther toward the empire of their Turkish brethren. Even in 
our own time, after the war of Sebastopol and after the conquest of the Cau- 
casus, the emigration of the Tatars and the Nogaians began again on an enor- 
mous scale, together with that of the Circassians. In the Crimea the Tatar 
population, already diminished by one-half in the time of Catherine 11, is to- 
day scarcely one-fifth of what it was at the time of the annexation to 
Russia. introduction of obligatory military service in the year 1874 drove 
them out in large numbers. By defeat and voluntary exile have the 
Tatars been reduced to insignificant groups in a country where, formerly, 
they reigned for centuries — in some parts of which even they were the sole 
mhabitants.*> 
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THE 8LAV8 

As to the Slavs, who form the nucleus of the Rufisian population, it is now 
generally reco^ised that they migrated to RusBsa from t lunglibourhood 
of the Carpathian Mountains, Tlie Byzantine atmalists of tlu^ sixth and the 
beginning of the seventh centuries, speaking of the Slavs, whom tiK 7 ealkid 
Sklaboi, a name appearing as early as the en<l of the fifth (century, distinguiah 
two branches of them: the Ants, living from the Danuln* to the inotith 
of the Dnieper; and the Slavs, properly so namc^d, living northeast of 
the Danube and as far to the east as the source of the Vist uhi, and on the 
light bank of the Dniester, In this, tlwar stn,t<iment agre(‘.s with that of 
Jomandes,^ the historian of the Goths. Sonu^ Russian s(‘holars suppose 
1/ that before coming to the DamilK*, the Slavs lived 

near the Carpathians, whence they invad(Hl the 
Byzantine empire. Tliesc^ eucroad'muaits, iK'gin- 
ning as far back as th(^ third ecmtury, n^sulled 
in the pcaudration of t-lu^ Slavs into 
southern Austria and the Balkan i)em 
insula. Byzantim^ aimalist^s of the 
sixth and seventh Centura's, Procopius 
and the emperor Mauriee, win' had to 
fight ih(' Slavs in ix'rson, sjK'ak of 
them as b(‘ing ewer on the. move: 
“ They live in woods and on t)u‘ banks 
of rivers, in small hamlets, and an' always 
ready to change their alMxh'd' At the same 
time these' Byzantine' annalists de'seadla^ this 
pt'ople as exe^x'dingly fond of lilK'rty, From 

the remotot iHu-iod,” says Procopius, *Mhe 
Slavs were knovai to live^ as democracies; 
they discusm'd their wants in popular assem- 
blies or folkmotes,” ''The Slavs are fond of 
liberty,’^ writes the emtHTor Mauriec'^ ; “ they 
cannot tx'ar unlimited rulers, ami an^ not 
easily brought to subrnisBion/’ Tht^ same 
language is usexl also by th<^ empt'ror Leo./ 
"The Slavs,” says he, "are a free iHmple, 
strongly opposed to any subjection.” If tlie 
Byzantine historians do not speak of the in- 
vasion of the Slavs into th(' limits of the 
. . V , . . t^luring the second part of the wwenth 

because their migration took at this time another din^etion: 
froni the Cajpathians they moved toward the Vistula and the I)ni<^p('r. 

Dunng the nmth century, the time of the founding of tlie firsl. prineipali- 
ties, the Dnieiaer, with its numerous affluents on both sides, fonned the 
nmit blavonic ^ttlements to the east. This barrier Wiis l)roken only 
by the Viatitchi, stretchmg as far to the northeast as the souree of the Oka. 
On the north the tolavs reached the great Valdai plateau from wliich Russia's 
Bmen southern part of t' le grc'at lake region , that of 

indication that the race is deficient in genius. It was the 

the west by two great movements whicli inau- 
gurated the modem era the Renaissance and the Reformation; by the 
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discovery of the laws that govern the universe, and the plea for liberty of 
thought. The Pole Copernicus was the herald of Galileo; the Czech, John 
Hubs, the precursor of Luther. Poland and Bohemia, the two Slav peoples 
most nearly connected with the west by neighbourhood and religion, can cite a 
long list of men distinguished in letters, science, politics, and war. Ragusa 
alone could furnish an entire gallery of men talented along all lines. There 
where remoteness from the west and foreign oppression have made study 
impossible and prevented single names from becoming widely known, the 
people have manifested their genius in songs^ which lack none of the qualities 
inherent in the most splendid poetry of the west. In that popular impersonal 
literature which we admire so frankly 
in the romanceros of Spain, the ballads 
of Scotland and Germany, the Slav, 
far from yielding the palm to the 
Latin or the Teuton, perhaps excels 
both. Nothing more truly poetical 
exists than the pesmes of Servia or the 
doumaspi Little Russia; for, by a sort 
of natural compensation, it is among 
the Slavs least initiated into western 
culture that popular poetry has flow- 
ered most freely. 

In temperament and character the 
Slavs present an ensemble of defects 
and qualities which unite them more 
nearly with the Latins and Celts than 
with their neighbours the Germans. 

They are characterised by a vivacity, a 
warmth, a mobility, a petulance, an ex- 
uberance not always found to the same 
degree among even the peoples of the 
soutn . Among the Slavs of purer blood 
these characteristics have marked their 
political life with a mobile, inconstant, 
and anarchical spirit which has ren- 
dered extremely difficult their national 
existence and which, taken with their a woman ov yakutbk 

geographical position, has been the 

great obstacle in the way of their civilisation. The distinguishing faculty of 
the race is a certain flexibility and elasticity of temperament and character 
which render it adaptable to the reception and the reproduction of all sorts of 
diverse ideas; the imitative faculty of the Slavs is well known. This gift is 
everywhere distributed among them; this Slav malleability, peculiar alike 
to Pole and Russian, is perhaps fundamentally but a result of t!icir historical 
progress and of their geographical position. But lately entered in at the 
gate of civilisation, and during long years inferior to the neighbouring races, 
they hpe always gone to school to the others; instead of living by their own 
invption, they have lived by borrowing, and the imitative spirit has become 
their ruling faculty, havmg been for them the most useful m well as the most 
widely exercised. 

In the west the Slavs fell under the influence of Rome; in the east, under 
that of Byzantium: hence the antagonism which during long centuries has 
set strife in the midst of the two chief Slavonic nations. United by their 
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common origin and the affinity of their languages, tlu^y are, however, separated 
by the very elements of civilisation — religion, writing, and calendar; therein 
lies the secret of the moral and material strife Ixdwccni Russia and Poland 
a strife which, after having nearly annihilated the one, actually cost the other 
its life; as though from the Carpathian to tlxe Ural, on those vast even plains, 
there was not room at one time for two separate : lutes. 

In the northwest, on the banks of the Niemen and Dvina, ai)nears a strange 
group, incontestably of Indo-European origin yet isolatial amidst tlie i)eoples 
of Europe; harking back to the Slava, yet forming a parallel branch rather 
than offshoot — the Letto-Lithuanian group. Shut away in the north by 
marshy forests, restricted by powerful neighbours, the Lithuanian group lone 
remained closed to all outer influences, whether of East or West. Last of ad 
the peoples of Europe to accept Christianity, its language even to-day is the 
nearest of European tongues to the Sanskrit. The bone of contention among 
the Germans, the Poles, and the Russians, who each in turn obtained a footing 
among them and left an influence on their religion, they found themselves 
divided into Protestants, Catholics, an<l Orthot.ox. 

Mixed with Poles and Russians, menaced on both sides with complete 
absorption, the Lithuanians and the Samogitians. their brothers by race and 
language, still numbox in ancient Lithuania nearly two million souls, Catho- 
lics for the most part; they formed the majority of the copulation of Vllna 
and Kovno. In J.^russia some two hundred thousand Lit luanians constitute 
the representatives of the ancient population of oricrjtal Prussia, wliobu name 
is derived from a people of that race which kept its language intact up to the 
seventeenth century. 

The second existing group of this family, the Letts, crosmal probably 
with Finns, number more than a milhon souls; they inhabit chiefly Courlaxul, 
Vitetesk and Livonia; but, converted, subjected, and nuule slaves of by the 
Teutonic knights, they still live under tlu? dominion of the Gentian barons 
ol the Baltic provinces, with whom they have nothing in common but their 
religion — Lutheranism. Like the Finnish tribes outside of Finland, the 
Letts and Lithuanians, scanty in number and wukdy scatt(‘red, arc incapable 
of forming by themselves a nation or a state. Out of this intermixture of 
races, by the assimilation of the mder by the more civilised, was fonned a 
new people— a homogeneous nation. In fact, contrary to popular prejudice 
there is in Russia something more than an intermixture of diverse races ■*— 
there is what we to-day call a '^nationality” — as united, as compact, and 
as self-conscious as any nation in the world. Russia, notwithstanding all her 
various races, is yet no incoherent masS; no jiolitical conglomtxation or 
mosaic of peoples. She resembles France m her national unity rather than 
Turkey or Austria. 

If Russia must be compared to a mosaic, let it lie to one of those ancient 
oavements whose scheme is a single substance of solid color edged with a 
)or(ler of diverse foims and shades — most of Russia 's original alien |)opula- 
tions being relegated to her bonlers and forming around her a sort of belt 
of uneven width. 

It is in the centre of Russia that is found that uniformity which is so much 
more marked among the Russians than among all other peoples of Europe; 
from one end of the empire to the other the language presents fewer dialects 
and less localisms than most of our western languages. The cities all look 
alike; the peasants have the same customs, the same manner of life* The 
nation resembles the country, having the same unity, almost the same 
monotony as the plama which it peoples. 
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ThexGreat Russians and the Little Russians 

There are, however, two principal types, almost two peoples, speaking two 
iialects and wholly separated from each other: the Great Russians and the 
Little Russians. In their qualities and in their defects they represent in 
Russia the eternal contrast oj: aorth and south. Their history is no less diver- 
sified than their nature; the first have their centre at Moscow, the second at 
Kiev. Stretching, the one to the northeast, the other to the southwest, these 
two unequal halves of the nation do not precisely correspoml to the two great 
physical zones of Russia. This is due jDartly to nature, partly to history, 
which has hindered the development of the one and fostered, tlrat of the other. 
The southern steppes, open to every invasion, long arrested the expansion of 
the Little Russians, who for centuries were shut up in the basins of the Dnieper, 
the Bug, and the Dniester; while the Great Russians spread freely in the north 
and east and established themselves in the enormous basin of the Volga; 
masters of^ nearly all the forest regions and of the great Ural Lake, they took 
possession of the Black Belt and the steppes along the Volga and the Don. 

The White Russian inhabits Mohilev, Vitebsk, Grodno, Minsk — a region 
possessing some of the finest forests in Russia, but whose soil is marshy and 
unwholesome. United politically with the Little Russian, the two have been 
classed under the name Western Russians. Subjected at an early date by 
Lithuania, whose dialect became its official language, Wlntc Russia was with 
the greater part of Little Russia united to Poland, and was for centuries the 
object of strife between that nation and the Muscovite czars, from the effects 
of which strife she still bleeds. Of the three Russian tribes this is perhaps 
the purest in blood; but thanks to the sterility of the soil and the remoteness 
of the sea, she has remained the poorest and least advanced in civilisation. 

The Great Russians are the most vigorous and expansive element of the 
Russian nation, albeit the most mixed. Finnish blood has left its traces in 
their physique; Tatar dominion in their character. Before the advent of the 
Romanovs they formed alone the Muscovite Empire, and their czars took the 
title '^Soverei^ of all the Russias'^ long before Alexis, father of Peter the 
Great, justified this title by the annexiition of the Ukraine. Hence Great 
Russia, under the name Muscovite, has been considered by certain foreigners 
the'true, the only Russia. This is an error; since the Great Russian, the pro- 
duct of the colonization of central Russia by the western Russians before the 
invasion of the Tatars, antedates the state and even the village of Moscow. 
If therefrom has emerged the Muscovite autocracy, it is impossible to cut 
the ties that bind it to the great Slav republic of the w'orltl wlnose name is still 
the active symbol of liberty — Novgorod. 

Least Slav of all the peoples that pretend to the name, the Great Russian 
has been the coloniser of the race. His whole history has been one long strug- 
de against Asia; his conquests have contributed to the aggrandisement of 
Europe. Long the vassal of the Tatar khans, he never forgot umler Asiatic 
domination his European origin; and in the farthest limits of Muscovy tlie 
very name Asiatic is an insult to the peasant. 

Conqueror over Asia, influenced morally and physically by all the popula- 
tions assimilated or subjugated by him in his march from the Dnieper to the 
Ural, the Great Russian Tost something of his independence, his pride, his 
individuality; but he gained in stability and solidity. 

In spite of the obvious evidences of his mixed blood, the Gmat Russian 
is in perfect harmony with the Caucasian race by the exterior characteristics 
whicli distinguish it— his stature, his complexion, the colour of his hair and 
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eyes. He is apt to be tall, his skiu is white, his eyes are very often blue* his 
hair is usually blond, light chestnut, or rod. The long heavy Imxrd so dear to 
the heart of the moujifc and which all the jKTsoicutions of Pester the Great 
failed to induce him to dispense with, is in itsedf a mark of race, as nothing 
could be smoother than the chin of the Mongol, the Ghiiu^sc*:, or the Japanese. 

The Little Russians dwelling in the south hav(^ brown or dark chestmit 
hair, and are of purer race, dwelling neanT to thci Dccddtuit; they pride them- 
selves upon their comparatively immixed blood, their nion^ teiniK^rate climate 
their less dreary land; they arc a nion^ imaginalive, more dixmmy, inorJ 
poetic people than their neighbours of the north. It is in Tattle Russia tlmt 
the Zaparogians belong, the most celebrated of t-hoac^ Gossiiek trilK?s which in 
the Ukraine or the southern step{K^s played so iini)ortant a T(^h iK^tween the 
Poles, the Tatars, and the Turks, and whose name will ev(^r nunain in Russia 
the synonym of freedom and indepndence. Kvtm tOHlay the Zaparogian, 
with his liberal or democratic tradition, remains the more or less conscious 
and avowed ideal of the majoritv of the Little Russians. Another reason, in 
the history of the Ukraine, which makes for democratic instine-is in the Little 
Russians is the foreign origin and denaturalisation of a grcjat pijrt of the 
higher classes among the Poles and Great Russians. Prom this <loublc motive 
the Little Russian is perhaps more su8ceptil)l(‘, t-o politic^il iispirations, more 
accessible to revolutionary seduction than his brother of Great Russia. 

Of the Cossacks of to-day only those of the Black Sea trans danted to the 
Kuban between the sea of Azov and the Caucasus are Little ^lussi^ns; tlie 
Cossacks of the Bon and the Ural are Great RuBsians.^ 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL OROANIBATION 


It is extremely difficult to draw an approximately correct picture of the 
life of the Russian Slavs even in its barest outliiu's. Among tlu^ widedy 
scattered tribes there was hardly more than one element hmding towards 
union — that of language. Frequent contact with the populations living on 
thpr borders and wedgexl in between them, must of its(df have produced con- 
siderable modifications in their mode of life. 

The entire social organisation of the early Slavs, like that of all dther 
Aryan and non-Aryan peoples, was based u|X)n kinship or (lescent from a 
common ancestor .<» Even in the Varangian jx^riod we can discover traces of 
this primeval organisation in clans among a few triks. In time of mmee 
the^ cla^ were m the habit of meeting l.og(dber in order to diHCues common 
attairs. 1 he chronicler ^ uses the expression came together when he wants 
to speak of decisions taken in common. This practice seems to have Iwen 
known to all blavomc peoples. Among the Russian Slavs these folkmotes 
were known under the name of vetcM, and they remained to the end of their 
existence a necMsary part of the political institutions, not only in the northcTn 
city republics, Novgorod and Pskov, but also in nearly all the principalities 
of Russia, with the exception of one of the latest fountletl, Moscow. 

Among these tribes we also find native princes or dan chieftains 
and it is also certain that as early m the ninth century there were among the 

f members of the community, 

th^vn w a; were deacxsndcd. But on the whole 

tfnn S % nucleus of the entire political and economic 

organisation of the eastern or Russian Slavs. It was a world complete in 
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itself, self-sufficient and independent both economically and juridically. The 
community was the possessor of the soil, which was periodically redistributed 
among its component members; the separate patriarchal families, and the 
assembly of the heads of the families was the body that judged and decided all 
things pertaining to the community. It is thus that we are to understand 
the apparently contradictory, reports of the Byzantine writers, who say, on 
the one hand, that the Slavs* know of no government and do not obey any 
individual, and on the other hand speak of a jx)pular government that has 
existed from ancient times, that discusses all thm^ in common- and that has 
many petty princes at its head. 

It IS self-evident that a government adajDted to the requirements of a 
village community must assume a different character as soon as the settle- 
ment gains in extent and assumes the character of a city. And cities grew 
up quite early in northern and southwestern Russia. Toward the end of 
the ninth century Kiev had a wide fame as a large and populous city. Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus also knows of Novgorod, Smolensk, Linbetch, 
TchemigoV, Vishgorod, and Vititchev; in the time of Igor more than twenty 
cities can be named. The question as to the origin of Russian cities has 
called forth much debate anci. an extensive literature. 

The chief difficulty lies in a proper understanding of the so-called Bavarian 
geographer, a writer of the ninth or tenth century, who counts, in his descrip- 
tion of the northern Slavs, some twenty peoples with more than 3,760 cities. 
These letter he calls.' now civitaies, now urbeSf without indicating that there 
is any distinction of meaning to be attached to these terms, so that we are 
left to conclude that both names denote settlements. The present consensus 
of opinion as to those old Russian cities is as folio w.s : 

The old word grad, (now gorod, city) denoted any space surrounded by 
a palisade or epthworks. Thus there were wooden and earthen citi(JS built 
for protection in time of war, and every community had its city. But in 
the regions that offered a natural protection by taeir inaccessible and swampy 
character the need for these cities was not so urgent, so that the wooded 
and marshy north had fewer cities than the open south. Numerous remains 
of these ancient earth piles enable us to recognise the position and wide 
extension of these old Slavonic settlements. wSometiines they are circAiiar 
in form, others consist of a double angular trench with outlying earthworks. 
These are to ^ distinguished from the wooden cities, which were originally 
built for trading purposes, and only later were fenced in and enclosed, so 
that they could also serve for protective purposes. They were l)uilt in 
favourable^ situations, adjacent to some trade route. The more complex 
social relations that grew up in them demanded a more thorough organisation 
of social and political life, for which the village community diet indeed furnish 
the basis, but which, in the long run, was found to be ina(le<piate. llxe 
questions of gperal interest to the city were settled in the first place by 
the vetch4, winch greatly resembled the village gathering of the family elders. 

. of power which should decide all qiioBtions that might 

arise while the vetch6 was in abeyance, was more pressing in th(^ cities, and 
favoured the development of the power — originally very limited, — of the 
fcniam or princes, wno were elective and whose dignity was neither hereditary 
nor lifelong. The pnnee did not even have a pennanent military following; 
ms dignity was of a purely personal nature. It is certain that not he but 
tne yetchc had the power to make laws. Our information concerning the 
political organisation of the earliest period of Russian history is very scanty, 
and we know more of what it lackeil than of what it possessctl. What strikes 
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US most is the absence of a military organisation* In times of danger, those 
who could defend themselves took up arms, the rciraaindcr fled to places of 

Nor can we discern with certainty any social differentiation into chrsses. 
On the other hand we know that a thriving trade was btujig carried on in 
the ninth century along the route which led from the gulf of Finland tJurough 
Lake Ilmen to the Dvina and down the Dnieper to the Black Sea aind thence 
to Greece. The oldest wooden cities lay along the famouB route of the Varan- 
gians to the Greek Empire, along which, amidst many dangers, the raw 
products of the north were exchanged for t.he finislual commoditic^H of tine 

south. It is owitig to th(^H(> dangers that 
( the trader had also to b(^ a warrior, and it 

is into those anciemt trade n^latiouB — 
peaceful intorcourst^ (enforced by warlike 
means — that W('. an^ to look for the most 
important arms of the old Eussian state. 
Who discovered this triuk^ roulo? We see 
no compelling reason lo deny the honour 
to the Hlavs, although it is (established 
l>eyond doubt tbat(nam Ixdore the mi(l(Ue 
of the ninth century iho Norl linnai reaclunl 
Bymntium along this route. ( )n tl«‘ otlier 
hand, th(^ marauding and trading (‘X|KMli- 
tions wliitih wtn'o carrical on by iluHsians 
in the tenth (amturyand (^arlitaMo th(‘. scai 
of Azov, the ('aspian, and furtlur still to 
the C^aucaHUH and th(‘ slton'S of Ikrsia, 
(ananutcid from Scandinavians, and not 
from Slava. 

KKUCilON 
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Native of Yakutsk 


The leligious coneeptions of the Rus- 
sian Slavs w(‘re but lit ih^ (kwcloiaai. All 
other Aryan p(‘()pl(ss, in(»lu<iing tlu^w(‘Bt(Tn 
Slavs, (‘xcel tlnnn in tliis r(*S|H‘(‘tu Tlnire 
was neith(^r a diatinct pricwtly chisM, nor 
wem there images of the gods, nor w(uts 
there distinct typt^a of gods, d'ht^ Arabian 
travellers almost unanimoualy aHcrilx^ wm 
, . , worshh t<> the (aiHteni Slavs, atni Bymriiilria 

writers before the ninth century tell of a oeditd in a supnam* bedng who ruk^s 
the universe. It is now generally accepted that this supreme god was called 
bvarog and was a personification of heaven and light, while aim and fire 
were regarded as his children. Perun, the thunder god, and Velea, god of 
herds, both inentioncd by the oldest chronicler, must b(^ brought in relation 
to the sun. But it is highly probable that these two gods taken ovt^r 
by the Slavs from their Varangian rulers. Wate^r also was regarded as 
sacred, and, like the forest, it was filled with animate beings whicdi must Ik> 
propitiated with sacrifices, since they had relations to human kdnga, Water, 
fim, and ^arth were related to death. The nmoiki, shades of the dead, swam 
about m the water, and the bodies of the dead were given up to the fiainea 
m order to make easier their passage to the realm of the dead (rat). The 
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slaves, as well as the wife and the domestic animals were burned on the 
funeral pyre, and cremation was preceded by a feast and games in honour 
of the dead. But burial also was common.^ 

We find the Russian Slavs about the middle of the ninth century split 
up into numerous tribes, settled on the soil and engaged chiefly in hunting 
and agriculture. A continental people, everywhere confining itself to the 
inland country, leaving the ^a-borders to non-Slavonic tribes. Politically 
they were in the midst of the transition from the clan organisation to the 
^village community, without any central authority, without any military 
organisation, and but little able to resist the inroads from north, south, and 
east, of x>pulations who lived by plunder.® The primitive condition of 
their political organisation, their extreme subdivision into tribes and 
cantons, the endless warfare of canton with canton, delivered them up 
defenceless to every invader. While the Slavs of the south paid tribute 
to the Chazars, the Slavs of Ilmen, exhausted by internecine conflicts, decided 
to call in the Varangians. Let us seek,'^ they said, a prince who will govern 
us and reiason with us justly- Then,” continues Nestor,^ " the Tchud, tlie 
Slava (of Novgorod), the Krivitchi, and other confederate tribes said to the 
Varangian princes: 'Our land is great and has everything in abundance, 
but it lacks order and justice; come and take possession and rule over us.' ” 


THE VARANGIAN PERIOD (862-1064 A.D.) 

To the elements that have obtained a permanent foothold on the soil of 
modem Russia and affected the Slavs in a greater or less degree, a new one 
must now be added in the Varango-Russians. The brave inhabitants of 
Sweden and Norway, who were known in western Europe under the name 
of Northmen or Nomians, directed their first warlike expeditions against 
their Slavonian and Finnish neighbours. The flotillas of the vikings were 
directed to the shores of the Baltic, and austrveffr — the eastern route — 
was the name they gave to the journey into the country of the Finns and 
Slavs on the ^If of Finland and further inland. Gardar was the name they 
gave to the Slavo-Finnish settlements, Eolmgardar was their name for Nov- 
gorod, Kaenungardar for Kiev, Mikligardar, for Constantinople, shows that 
the Nonnans first learned to know that city through the eastern Slavs. The 
Slavs, on the other hand, called those Scandinavians by a name given to them 
by the Finns — Rus. The Scandinavians who sent their surphis of fighting 
men to Russia and were destined to found the Russian state, lived — as yvv 
learn from the form the names that have come down to us — in Upland, 
Sodermanland, and Ostergotland, that is, on the east coast of Sweden 
north of Lake Malar. In these lands and throughout the Scandinavian north, 
men who were bound to military chiefs by a vow of fidelity were called vaeringr 
(pi. vaeriTigjar, 0. Sw. Warung), a name changed by the eastern Slavs into 
mriag. It was these Russo-Varangians who founded the state of Old Russia.*? 

At the call of the Slavs of Novgorod and their allies, three Varangian 
brothers, Rurik, Sineus, and Truvor (Scand, Hrurekr, Sikniutr,Thorwartlr), 
gathered together their kindred and anned followers, or drujina, and estab- 
lished themselves on the northern frontiers of the Slavs : Sineus to the north- 
east, on the White Lake; Rurik, the eldest, in the centre, on Lake Ladoga 
near the Volkhov River, where he founded the city of Ladoga; and Truvor 
to the northwest, at Izborsk, near Lake Pskov. The year 862 is usually 
assigned as the date in which the Varangians settled in Russia, and it is the 
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official year for the founding of the Ruasian einpint; but it is more probable 

that they ha<l come Irefore tliat (late. 

Shortly after their settlement the two younger brothers (lied and Runk 
became sole chief of all the Varangian bands in nortlu'rn Rnssia and aasumed 
the titl of Saml-prince. He now lK>came so powerful that he w.w able to 
subject Novgorod, which he made the. capital (»f an empm! stn'tching from 
the' lakes in the north to the sources of the Dnumer m tlw south." The 
country drained by that river was also occupied by Varangians, but inde- 
loendently of Rurik. Two chiefs by the name of A.skol(l and Dir (Scand. Hos- 
ialdr and Dyri) wrested Kiev from the Chazars and ruled over the Polians, 
the most civilized tribe of the eastera Slavs. In Htif) th(‘y led against Byzan- 
tium an expedition which consisted of at least two hiindri'd ships, and accord- 
ing to Vimetian accounts of three huudn'd and sixty shiiw, to which 
would correspond an army of about fourteen thousand warriors. A tcmioest 
arose and destroyed the fleet in the m'a of Marmora. The barbarians attri- 
buted their disaster to the wonder-working virgin, and it is reported that 
Askold embraced Christianity. This exiKMlilion has a two-fohl infiwrtance: 
(1) it gives us the 'jir$t certain date in RuHsiaii hi8tf)ry’; and (2) it introduced 
the seeds of Christianity into Russia. In the following year, 8()(h patri- 
arch Photius established a bishopric at Kiev. . . , . 

After the (leath of his brothers Rurik reigiH^l till his death in 879, when he 
was succeeded, not by his son Igor (Scand, Ingvarr), but by the eldest member 
of his family Oleg (Scantl. Helge). In 882 h(‘ set out from Novgorod widian 
army composed of Varangians and th(‘ subject Slavo-Kinnish trilKis™ 
Tchuds, Mcrians, Vesians, Ilmen Slavs, and Krivit-ehi — sailed down the 
upper Dniei)er, took Smolensk, freed tlw'i Radimichi and tlm Si^verians from 
the yoke of the Chazars and incorporahnl tlunu iii lus empire, and finally 
reached Kiev. Askold and Dir were thou got rid of by an md of 
and Kiev was made the capital of an empiiv <Hul)racing ntairly all the 
eastern Slavs. 


The Treaty xmth Comtantiiwple 

But Kiev was only one of the stages in the southward progress^ of the 
Varangians, The great city of the oast, Constmitinoph^, was i.h(^ glithu’ing 
prize that dazzled their eyes and was ever regarded as (he goal of (heir ambi- 
tion. Accordingly, in 907, Oleg sailed with a (had- of two tlunisand boats 
and eighty thousand men, and reached the gates of Oonstantinople. Tlu^ 
frightened emperor was obliged to pay a large rmisom for Die <uty and to 
agree to a treaty of free commercial iutercoume betwi^ai (he RuHsians and 
the Greeks. A particular district in the suburbs of th(' cili^; was assigned 
as the place of residence for Russian traders, but llu‘ city could Ixi* 
visited by no more than fifty Russians simultaneously, who W(‘re to be unarmed 
and accompanied by an imperial officer .i; « 

Oleg’s Varangian guard, who seem to hav(‘ l)e(*H also his council, V(;re 
parties with him to this treaty, for their asB<.;nt appears to have Ikhui requisite 
to give validity to an agreement affecting the* amount of their gains as con- 
querors. These warriors swore to the treaty by th(‘ir gods Pciruu and Volos, 
and by their arms, placed l)efore^ them on the ground: th(,ur sliields, ihint 
rings, their naked swords, the things they lovocl and honoured most. The 
gorged barbarian then departed with his rich booty to Kiev, tx) enjoy tliere an 
uncon tested authority, and the title of Wise Man or Magician, tmanimously 
conferred upon him by the admiration of his Blavouic suhjtHits. 
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The First Wriiten Document of Riissian History (911 A.D.) 

Three years after this event, in 911, Oleg sent ambassadors to Constant!-' 
nople to renew the treaty of alliance and commerce between the two empires. 
This treaty, preserved in the old chronicle of Nestor, is the first written 
monument of Russian history, lor all previous treaties were verbal. It is of 
value, as presenting to us some customs of the times in which it was negoti- 
ated. 

Here follow some of the articles that were signed by the sovereigns of 
Constantinople and of Kiev respectively: 

H. “If a Greek commit any outrage on a Russian, or a Russian on a 
Greek, and it be not sufficiently proved, the oath of the accuser shall be taken, 
and justice be done. 

III. “ If a Russian kill a Christian, or a Christian kill a Russian, the assassin 
shall be put to death on the very spot where the crime was committed. If 
the murdered’ take to flight and be domiciliated, the portion of his fortune, 
which belongs to him according to law, shall be adjudged to the next of kin to 
the deceased; and the wife of the murderer shall obtain the other portion of 
the estate which, by law, should belong to him. 

IV. “He who strikes another with a sword, or with any other weapon, 
shall pu-y three litres of gold, according to the Russian law. If he have not 
that sum, and he affirms it upon oath, he shall give the party injurerl all he 
has, to thb garment he has on. 

V. “If a Russian commit a theft on a Greek, or a Greek on a Russian, 
and he be token in the act and killed by the proprietor, no pursuit shall bo 
had for avenging his death. But if the pro prietor can seize him, bind him, 
and bring him to the judge, he shall take loactc the things stolen, and the thief 
shall^pay him the triple of their value. 

_ X. “ If a Russian in the service of the emperor, or travelling in the domin- 
ions of that prince, shall happen to die without having disposed of his goods 
and has none of his near relations about him, his property shall be sent to 
Russia to his heirs; and, if he have bequeathed them by testament, they shall 
be in like manner remitted to the legatee.” 

.L. ambassadors who negotiated this treaty of peace, show 

that all of them were N orthmen. From this we may conclude that t h govern- 
ment of the country was as yet wholly in the hands of the conquerors. 


THE HEIGN OF IGOR 

niA-wri Rurik, who was married to a Scandinavian princess named 

Olga (Hejga), wj^ nearly forty years of age when he succeeded Oleg in 913 
He ascended the throne under trying circumstances, for the death of the victor 
revived the courage of the vanquished and the Drevlians raised the standard 
of revolt agamst Kiev; but Igor soon quelled them, and punished Sn bv 
fiff Uglitches, who dwelt on the southern side of 

whom liberty against the voyevodXneld 

despatched agamat them One of their principal towns 

tributory ® ®''“ued ind So 

Meanwhile new enemies, formidable from their numbers and their thirst 
for pillage, showed temselves on the frontiers of Russia: these wore the 
Petchenegs, f„ m the Russian, Byzantine, and Hungarian aanrCfrom 
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the tenth to the twelfth century. The); were a noma<l p(a)|)le, of the Turco- 
man stock, whose only wealth consisted in their hmcc's, bows and arrows, their 
flocks and herds, and'lheir swift horses, whicli they managcal with astonishing 
address. The only ol)j('cts of their (kssires were fat pastun^s for tlieir cattle, 
and rich neighbours to plunder. Having come frotti the (aist tlavy establiHhe(l 
theinaelves along the northern shores of the- Black H('u. Thencxdorth cscu- 
] 3 ying the ground between the Greek and the llussian empii'es, subsidised by 
lihe one for its defence, and courted by the other from couunercaal motives — 
for the cataracts of the Dnieixjr and the mouths of iht‘ Danube were in ihe 
hands of those marauders — the Petchenegs were enabled for more than two 
hundred years to indulge their ruling proponaity at the expenses of their neigh- 
bours. Having concluded a treaty with Igor, they remained for five years 
without molesting Russia; at least Nestor does not speak of any war with 
them until 920, nor had tradition afforded him any cliu^ to the result of that 
canmaign. 

The reign of Igor was hardly distinguisluHl by any important event until 
the year 941, when, in imitation of his guardian, he cngag(al in an exp(Hlition 
against Constantinople. If the chroniclers <lo not exaggerate, Tgor entered 
tlae Black Sea with ten thousand barks, each carrying forty men. The imperial 
troops being at a distance^ he had time to overrun’ and ravage Paphlagonia, 
Pontus, and Bithynia. Nestor speaks with deep abhorrence of tlu^ ^eroeity 
displayed by the Russians on this occasion; nothing to which they; coulll 
apply fire or sword escaped their wanton lust of (lestruction, and their pris- 
oners were invariably massacred in the most atrocious manm'r crucifi(‘d, 
impaled, cut to pieces, buried alive, or tied to stakes to serve as butts for the 
archers. At last the Greek fleet encountered the Riissian as it rode at anchor 
near Pharos, prepared for battle and confident of vitdory, Jkit tla^ terrible 
Greek fire launched against the invad(^ra struck thtun with su(‘h tlismay that 
they M in disorder to the coasts of Asia Minor. Descending tlau'e to pillage, 
they were again routed by the land forces, and escatxHl by night iti their barks, 
to lose many of them in another severe naval dcfcait. By the (jonfession of 
the Russian chronicles, Tgor scarcely took back with him a third part of hia 
army. 

Instead of being discouraged by these disasters, Igor prepared to revetige 
them. In 944 he collected new forces [which included a large numl)er of 
Scandinavians collected for this special purpose by Igor's recruiting agents], 
took the Petchenegs into hia pay. exacting hostages for their fidelity, and again 
set out for Greece. But scarcely had he cached the mouths of ihe Danube 
when he was met by ambassadors from tip emperor Romanus, with an offer 
to pay him the same tribute as had been exacted by Oleg. Igor halted and 
communicated this offer to his chief men, whose opinions on the matter am 
thus reported by Nestor: '^If Ccesar makes such proposals/' said they, "is 
it not better to get gold, silver, and precious stuffs, without fighting? Can we 
tell who will be the victor, and who the vanquished? And can wc guess what 
may befall us at sea? It is not solid ground that is under our feet, but the 
deptlis of the waters, where all men run the same risks." 

In accordance with tliese views Igor granted peace to the empire on the 
IDroposed conditions, and the following year he concluded with the emperor a 
treaty, which was in part a renewal of that made by Oleg,‘ Of the fifty 

Tills treaty was not so favouraW© to tlio Kusslnns as tlio on© condudeU wltti 0kg— s 
wstt t. evidentlv. of tlie fowner defeat, Another point of tep<»rta«oe k tliat It makes mention 
of Unsstan Christians, to whom there Is no aUttHion in tiie treaty of fill. From this we may 
conclude that Christianity had spread largely during this Interval, 
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names attached on the part of Russia to this second treaty, three are Slavonic, 
the rest Norman. * 

Igor, being now advanced in years, ^ was naturally desirous of repose, but 
the insatiable cupidity of his comrades in arms forced him to go to war. From 
the complaints of his warriors it appears that the Russian, like the German 
princes, furnished their faithftil band with clothing, arms, horses, and pro- 
visions. ''We are naked,” Igor's companions and guards said to him, '' while 
the companions of Sveneld have beautiful arms and fine clothing. Come with 
uts and levy contributions, that we may be in plenty with thee.” It was cus- 
tomary with the grand prince to leave Kiev every year, in November, with an 
army, and not to return until April, after having visited his cities and received! 
their tributes. When the prince’s magazine was empty, and the annual con- 
tributions were not sufficient, it became necessary to find new enemies to sub- 
ject to exactions, or to treat as enemies the tribes that had submitted. To 
the_ latter expedient Igor now resorted against the Drevlians. Marching into 
their country he surcharged them with onerous tributes, besides suffering his 
guards to plunder them with impunity. His easy success in this rapacious 
foray tempted him to his destruction. After quitting the country of his 
oppressed tributaries, the thought struck him that more might yet be squeezed 
out of them. With this view he sent on his army to Kiev, probably because 
he did not wish to let his voyevods or lieutenants share the fruit of his con- 
templated extortions, and went back with a small force among the Drevlians, 
who, dri'.-'en to extremity, massacred him and the whole of his guard near 
their town of Iskorost.’^’ 


THE EEGENCY OF OLGA 

Olga, Igor’s widow, assumed the regency in the name of her son Sviatoslav, 
then of tender age. Her first care was to revenge herself upon the Drevlians. 
In Nestor’s narrative it is impossible to separate the historical part from the 
epic. The Russian chronicler recounts in detail how the Drevlians sent two 
deputations to Olga to appease her and to offer her the hand of their prince; 
how she caused their death by treachery, some being buried alive, while 
others were stifled in a bath-house; how she besieged their city of Iskorost 
and offered to grant them peace on payment of a tribute of three pigeons and 
three sparrows for each house; how she attached lighted tow to the oirds and 
then sent them off to the wooden city, where the barns and the thatched roofs’ 
were immediately set on fire; how, finally, she massacred part, of the inhab- 
itants of Iskorost and reduced the rest to slavery. 

But it was this vindictive barbarian woman that was the first of the ruling 
house of Rurik to adopt Christianity We have seen before how Christian- 
ity was planted in Kiev under the protection of Askold and Dir, and how the 
convert to the new religion were specially referred to in the commercial 
treaty between Qkg and the Byzantine emperor. There existed a Christian 
conmunity at Kiev but it was to^ Constantinople that Olgt^ went to be bap- 
med in the presence of the patriarch and the emperor. She assumed the 
tnnstian name of Helena, and after her death she was canonised in the Rus- 
sian church. On her return she tried also to convert her son Sviatoslav, who 
nad by this time become the reigning prince, but all her efforts were unavail- 
t • ridicule of the fierce warriors whom he had gathered 

^ X- 1 doubt the religion of Christ was little in consonance 
with the martml character of this true son of the vikings. The chronicle of 
JNestor gives the following embellished account of Olga’s conversion 
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NeMor TeMs of the Baptism 0 / Ohja 

In the year 048 Olga went to the Cln'ok.s ami eam(^ <0 Tnavgorod (Cotwian- 
tinople). At that time the (miperor wan 7ainiHfhiiiM/ and Olga (*anio to him, 
and seeing that she was of Ixauitiful visag(* and prudcait mind, tlu‘ (auperor 
admired her intelligonco as he conversed with her and said to lun': “Thou art 
worthy to reign with us in this citjr." When sh<‘ h(*ard thesi* words ah(' said to 
the emperor: “I am a h(‘athc.n, if you wisli me to Ix^ haptised, baptise mo 
yourself; otherwise I will not baptised,^’ So th(^ (mipm'or and patriarch 
liaptised her. When she was enlightened she rejoicixl in body ami soul, ami 
the patriarch instructed her in the faith and said to Iut: “ IM(W(hI art thou 

mnong Russian women, for thou 
hast lov(‘d light ami east away 
da,rkne.ss; tlu' sons of Russia shall 
bl<‘SH Ihet* unto the last gmieraiion 
of thy d(W(mdantsd’ And at her 
bapt ism slu^ was giv<m the name of 
llehma, who was in amvami times 
empn^ss ami motlua* of Constantine 
tin* Croat. And the patriarch 
bless(Hl Olga and let Iht go. * 

After tlie baptism tlu^ emperor 
sent f<a lun* ami said to her: “I 
will lake the(^ for my wife/^ 

She answeied: “Ihnvcanst thou 
wish to take nu' for thy wih* when 
thou thywdf hast bapt isisl me and 
^ called nu‘ daughter!? for with the 
f Christians this is unlawful and thou 
; \ thyH('lf knowTst itd' 

And the (*mpcror said: “Thou 
hast deceived me, ()lga,“ and he 
gave her many presents of gold and 
silver, and silk and vaH<‘M and let her 
depart, calling her daughter. 

Bhe ndurned to her home, going 
... , , , hrat to ilu^. patriarch to ask his 

blessing on her house and saying unto him: “My peopk' are heathen ami my 
son, too; may God preserve me from harin!“ 

^ And the patriarch said: “My faithful daughter, thou lumt heen baptised 
m Christ, thou haat put on Christ, Christ shall preserve thee as He preserved 
Enoch in the first ages, and Noah m the Ark, as He preserved Abraham from 
Abimelech, Lot from the Sodomites. Moses from Pharaoh, David from Haul, 
the t^e young men from the fiery furnace, and Daniel from the lions; thus 
shall He prese^e thee from the enemy and his snares ! * ’ Thus the patriarch 
bles^d her and she returned m peace to her own land and (*ame to Kiev. 

Olga lived with her son Sviatoslav and she repeatedly tried to induce 
nun to be baptised, but he would not listen to her, for if any one then wislual 
to be baptised it was not forbidden, but people mocked at him. And Olga 
Often said, My son, I have learned wisdom ami rejoice; if thou kmwest it, 
thou too wouldst rejoice.’ But he paid no heed to lier, saying: “llow 

[‘ According to anotlie? Ma,, Constantino, son of tciv.] 
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should I alone adopt a strange faith, my droujina (followers, men-at-arms) 
would mock at me.” She said: “If thou art baptised, all will do likewise,” 
but he would not listen to his mother and persisted in the heathen customs, 
not knowing tl^t who does not hearken to his mother shall fall into mis- 
fortune, for it is written, He that does not hearken to his father or mother, 
lei him die the death.* And he was angered against his mother. However, 
Olga loyed her son Sviatoslav, and said: “ God's will be done I If God wills 
to i^ve mercy on my race and on the Russian land, He will put it into 
their hearts to turn to God, even as He did imto me.” And having thus 
said, she prayed for her son and for the people night and day, and she brought 
up her son until he was grown to be a man.^ 

SVIATOSLAV; THE VICTORY OF NORTH OVER SOUTH 

Sviatoslav assumed the reins of government in 964, and he ruled only 
till 972, but this short period was filled with warlike expeditions. He crushed 
the power of the Volga Bulgarians and of the Chazars, and he incorporated 
the Viati^chi in the empire — thus destroying the danger ever menacing 
from the east, and uniting all the Slavs under one dominion. In 968 he 
marched — at the instigation of ^the Greek emperor, who furnished him the 
meai.3 — with an army of sixty Thousand men against the Bulgarians of 
the Danube, conquered Pereiaslavl (the location of which is unknown) and 
Durostoius (the modem Silistria), and began to form the project of erecting 
for himself a new empire on the mins of the Bulgarian power, when tidings 
reached him of a raic. of the Petchenegs against Kiev and of the imminent 
danger to his mother and children who were beleaguered in that town. Leav- 
ing garrisons in the conquered towns he hurried back hy forced marclies 
and drove the Petchenegs back into the steppe. He divided his Russian 
dominions among his three young sons, giving Kiev to laropolk, the land 
of the Drevlians to Oleg, and Novgorod to Vladimir; while he himself went 
back to Bulgaria, for “Pereiaslavl is dear to him, where all good thii^ meet, 
fine stuffs, wme, fruits, and gold from Greece, silver and horses from Bohemia 
and Hungary, furs, wax, honey, and slaves from Russia.” 

In 970 he conquered Bulgaria and crossed the Balkans with an army of 
thirty thousand men. Defeated before Arcadipole (the present Liile Burpas), 
his barbarian followers gave way to their plundering instincts, ravaged 
Macedonia, and scattered m all directions, while the emperor John Tzimiskes 
was making extensive preparations for their annihilation. Thus the year 
971 was spent. In March of the next year the Russian garrison was almost 
annihilated at Pereiaslavl, which the Greeks took by storm, and only a 
small remnant reached Sviatoslav. In this hour of need Sviatoslav exhibited 
a tremendous energy. By recalling his royir^ bands he soon found himself 
at the head of sixty thousand men, and a pitched battle was fought. Twelve 
times the victory wavered from one side to the other, but finaUy their lack 
of cavalry and their inferior armament decided the day against the Russians, 
and they were forced back upon Drster. For three months they held the 
town against a regular siege, until, reduced in numbers by hunger and 
numerous sorties, Sviatoslav decided on a last desperate effort to break 
through the Greek lines. The battle is described m great detail by the 
Byzantine historians, in whom Sviatoslav's bravery excited admiration. 
Fifteen thousand Russians were left on the field, the survivors were forced 


‘ Ex, XXJ, 17, 





dominions. 

Vladimir^ prince of Novgorod, the yonngest of the thrt^o hrotJiow^now 
became alamed for his own safety and flwl across th(^ S('a to m^k refuge 
among the Scandinavian Varangians. After two years he reiuitUHl with a 
numerous force of Norse adventurers, expelled from NovgoKKi the voyovods 
whom laropolk had installed there during his abmuicn, and led his army 
against Kiev. On his march he conquercil Polotsk on tlie Dvina, iwt inde- 
pendent Varangian principality, killing its princti by tlui name of liogvolod 
(Scand. Rangvaldr) and forcing his daughter Rogneda to marry him. laro- 


wnose oraer ne was put to aeatn. viadmnr now Docame sole ruler of Russia. 

The victoiy of Vladimir over laropolk was achicvwi with the aid of 
Northmen and, Novgorodians, It was* therefore, a victory of the Emwiin 
north over the Russian south, of Novgorod, where papism was still 
unshaken, over Kiev, which was permeated with Christian elements. Vkdi- 
mir was brought up in Novgorod, and during his two years^ stay in Sweden 
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he must have beconje still more strongly impregnated with heathen ideas. 
Accordingly we find that no sooner was he firmly seated on his throne at 
Kiev than he tried to restore the heathen worship to more than its pristine 
strength among the Russian Slavs. Statues of the gods were erected; Rerun, 
Dashbog, Stribog, Simargla, Mokosh — all of them, with the exception of 
Pemn, known to us hardly more than by name. Human sacrifices were 
introduced, and two Christians, a father and his son, who resisted this blood- 
tax, were killed by a fanatical mob — the first and only Christian martyrs 
dh Russian soil. One is tempted to assume that the Russian Slavs had 
originally no representations of the gods, and that it was their Norse princes 
who introduced them — at any rate there is no mention of images before 
the arrival of the latter; while the mode of worship introduced by] Vladimir 
bears a bloody character, quite alien to the eastern Slavs. It is evident that 
he was making a last effort to impart to the colourless paganism of his sub- 
jects a systematic character which would enable it to resist the growing 
new religiqp. 

But the circumstances of this prince soon underwent a change. His 
Norse au^dliaries, whose rapacity he could not satisfy, he was soon obliged 
to dismiss. According to northern sagas he was even involved in a war 
with Sweden, the stronghold of heathenism. His new capital was in constant 
comiT-ercial intercourse with Byzantium, and the reports that reached him 
of its gorgeous worship made a deep impression on the imagination of the 
barbarian. But if he was to accept the religion of the Caesars, he was 
determined to do it not as a suppliant, but as a conqueror.^ « In what follows 
we give in full the circumstantial account of Nestor. 

Nestor's account of Vladimir's conversion 

In the year 987, Vladimir called together his boyars and the elders of the 
town, and said to them: ^‘Behold, the Bulgarians have come to me saying: 
Receive our law; then came Germans and they praised their laws; after them 
came the Jews, and finally came the Greeks, blaming all other laws, but 
praising their oto, and they spoke at great length, from the creation of the 
world, of the history of the whole world; they speak cunningly, and it is 
wonderful and pleasing to hear them; they say that there is another world, 
and that whosoever receives their faith, even though he die shall live to all 
eternity; but if he receive another law he shall bum in another world amidst 
flames. What think ye of it, and what will you answer? " 

And the boyars and elders answered, "Thou knowest, prince, that nobody 
finds fault with his own, but on the contrary praises it; if thou desirest to test 
this matter deeply, send some of thy men to study their various faiths and see 
how each one serves God.” And the speech pleased the prince and all the 
people; ten wise and good men were chosen and were told, to go first to the 
Bulgarians and study their faith. So they went, and coming saw infamous 
doings, and how the people worshipped in their mosques, and they returned 
to their own countiy. And Vladimir said to them: "Go now to the Ger- 
mans, and observe in the same manner, and afterwards go to the Greeks.” 
They came to the Germans, and after having watched their church services, 
they went on to Tsargorad (Constantinople) and came to the emperor; the 
emperor asked them what brought them there, and they told turn all that had 
happened. When he had heard it, he was glad and did them CTeat honour 
from that day. The next day he sent to the patriarch saying: " There have 
come certain Russians to study our faith, prepare the church and thy clergy, 
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and array thyself in thy episcopal robes that they may see the glory of our 
God.” When the patriarch heard this, he calked togf'lJu^r his elt^rgy and they 
celebrated the service as for a great festival, and tliey hurncMl inctuise and the 
choirs sang. And the emperor went with tli(> EusslanH into the clmrch and 
they were placed in a spacious part so that they might the ht^auty of the 
church and hear the singing; then they exolaiaed to tlunn the archi(*piscooal 
service, the ministry of the deacons and the divine oflice. They were filled 
with wonderment and greatly adminMl ami praiHc^l tlie m^rvice. And the 
emperors Basil and Constantino called them and said, Return now to yoiir 
country.” And they bade them farewell, giving tlunn gr(»at gifts ami showing 
them honour. ^ 


When thev returned to their own country, the prince assemhled the 
boyars and elders and said to them : Th:,sc are the men whom we have sent* 
they have returned, let us listen to what they have wnm.” And he said: 

Speak before the droujina.” And they said : Fimt we went to the 
Bulgarians and we observed how tluy worship in their U^mplt^s. they stand 
without girdles, they sit down and look about them m thougli tliey were 
possessed; by the demon, and there is no gladness amongst tlKun^ but only 
sorrow and a great stench; their wdigion is not a good on(\ We thc^n went 
to the Germans, and we saw many services celebrated in tli(Mr temples, but 
we saw no beauty there. Then we came to the Gi*eeks, aixl ihe^y took us 
where they worship their God, and we no longc^r knew wlietJuT w(^ were in 
heaven or on earth, for there is nothing like it on earth, nor such b(»ruity, and 
we know not how to 1^11 of it; we only know that it is there, that God dwells 
among men, and their service surpasses that of any other laud. We can 
never forget its beauty, for as every man when he has Uisted HW(^(»tn(‘Hs cannot 
afterwards endure bitterness, so can we no longer dwell Th(> boyars 

answered: '‘If the Greek religion were evil, tlum thy grandmother Olga, 
who was wiser than all men, would not have adopUKl it.” ‘ And Vladimir 
replied: “Where then shall we be baptised?” lliey answerinl: “Where 
thou wilt,” And the year passed by. 

In the year 988 Vladimir marched with his troops against Kherson, a 
Greek town, and the inhabitants shut themselvc^s up in th<' town. Ho Vladi- 
rnir established himself on the other side of the town, in the bay, at an arrow's 
throw from the town. And the people of Kherson fought hard against him, 
but he blockaded the town and they were? exhausted, and Vladimir said to 
toem: If you do not surrender I will stay threi^ years if necessary.” But 
they would not listen to him. 

Then Vladimir ranged his men in battle array and commanded them to 
buila a trench towards the town.^ And a man of Klierson, by name Anas- 
toius, threw out an arrow, on which ho had inscribed: “To east of thee 
he springs, the waters of which come into the town through loiirn^s; (lig there 
and thou shalt intercept the wator.” When Vladimir hearcl ihis ho !iooked 
up to If this comes to pass I will lie baptised.” Ho 

commanded his soldiers to dig above the pipes, and he cut off tl;ie wator, and 
the people, emusted by thirst, surrendered, 

+ Vladimir with his droujina entered into the town. And ho sent messen- 
^ ^ T “Behold I have conquered your 

T you have a maiden sistor; if you will not 

give her to me, I will do with your capital even as I liave (lone with this town.” 

iT- gtieved when this message was brought to them and sent 

I? ^ ^ Christian maiden in 

marriage to a heathen. If thou art baptised thou shalt receive what thou 
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askest, and the kingdom of heaven besides, and thou shalt be of the sai 
faith as we, but if thou wilt not be baDtised we cannot give thee our sister.” 

When he heard this, Vladimir saic. to the emperor^a messengers, “ Tell 
your emperor thus: I will be baptised, for I have already inquired into your 
religion, and your faith and rites please me well as they have been described 
tc me bv the men whom we have sent.” And when the emperors heard these 
words they rejoiced and persuaded their sister, who was named Anna, and 
sent to Vladimir sa3n[ng: '^Be baptised and we will send thee our sister.” 
Vladimir answered: " Let them come with your sister to baptise me.” When 
the emperors heard this they sent their sister with some dignitaries and 
oriests ; and she did not want to go and said : I am going like a slave to the 
leathen, it would be better for me to die.” But her brotners persuaded lieri 
saying: ^^It is through thee that God shall turn the hearts of the Russian 
people to repentance, and thou shalt save the land of Greece from a cruel 
war; seest tnou not how much harm the Russians have already done to the 
Greeks? ^d now if thou goest not they will do more harm.” And they 
persuaded her with difficulty. So she took ship, kissed her parents, and 
weeping went across the sea to Kherson, 

When she arrived, the people of Kherson came out to greet her, led her 
into the town, and took her to the palace. By the will of God Vladimir’s 
eyesiwere then sore and he could not see anything, he was greatly troubled. 
And the czarina ^ went unto him saying: '^If thou desirest to be delivered 
from this malady, be baptised as qmckly as possible, or otherwise thou wilt 
not be cured.” When Vladimir heard this he said: "If this is accom- 
plished, truly the God of the Christians is ^at:” and he was baptised. Hie 
bishop of Elherson after having announced it to the people, baptised Vladimir 
togetlier with the czarina's priests, and as soon as he laid his hands on him, 
he saw. When Vladimir perceived how quickly he was healed^ he glorified 
God, saying: "Now only do I know the true God.” And when his droujina 
; saw it, many were also baptised. Vladimir was baptised in the church of St. 
Basil, jwhich is in Kherson in the midst of the town, where the people hold 
their market. 

After the baptism Vladimir was wedded to the czarina. And when he 
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had been baptised the priests expounded to him the Christian faith. After 
this Vladimir with the czarina and Anastasius and the priests of Kherson 
took the relics of St. Clement and St. Theba, his disciple, as well as the sacred 
vessels and relics, and he built a church on an eminence in the middle of the 
town, which had been raised with the earth taken from the trench, and this 
church still exists. As a wedding present to the czarina he gave back Kherson 
to the Greeks, and himself returned to Kiev. When he came there he com- 
manded all the idols to be overthrown, some to be chop ;ped in pieces, others cast 
into the flames. Then Vladimir had the following proc! tarnation made through- 
out the town. "Whosoever to-morrow, rich or poor, mendicant or artisan, 
does not come to the river to be baptised, will be as an alien to me.” When 
the people heard these words, they came joyfully, saying: "If this faith 
were not good, the prince and the boyars would not have adopted it,” The 
next day ^adimir came writh the czarina’s priests and those of Kherson to 
the banks of the Dnieper^ and an innumerable multitude of people were 
assembled and they went into the water, some up to their necks, others to 
their breasts; the younger ones stood on the banlm, men held their children 
in their arms, the adults were quite in the water, and the priests stood repeating 


In tlie original Neator always calls thus tlie slater of the emperoxa.] 
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the prayers. And tbi'rc was joy in lu‘aven and on (‘arth to see bo many souls 
saved. When tliey were baptlniMl tiu' pi'oplt^ n^iurm'd to Uieir home's ami 
Vladimir rejoiced that he and his [ic'oph^ knew ( hid. Ih* onk'red that churchea 
and priests should be establmlK'd in all th(' t owns, and that the people should 
be baptised throughout all the towns and villages; thmi lu^ sentf for tlu^ chil- 
dren of the chief families and had tlann inst.rueh'd in hook h'arning. Thus 
was Vladimir enlightened with his sons apd his pi'oph's, for he had twelve 
sons. And he henceforth lived in the ("hrisdan faithA 

Tlie Death of Vladimir the Christimi 

The chronicler then goes on to (h'scrilw' the change's wrought m Vladimir’s 
character by his conversion: how this jirince, who had hithm'to hei'n an ori- 
cntal voluptuary and maintaiiKMl in H(‘V('rnl places nunuTous harems with 
hundreds of wives, suddenly changed into the faithful husband <if his Christian 
wife; and how he who had munU'red his brot her (whose wife h(^ appropriated) 
and the father and brotlKU- of anothm* of his wiv(^s, now In'eanu^ fearful of 
punishing offenders and criminals lest he commit; a sin, so that itf became the 
duty of his priests to admonish him t.o enforce justice and punish the guilty. 
All this, whether true or false, shows in what (le<'[) veiuu’ation the foumh'.r of 
Russian Christianity was held by sulisiaiuent gem'rations. 

On the other hand, his aecejitanen of (Christianity does not. WM'in to have 
diminished Ids love of war, which in thosc^ days, surrournh'd as the agilcultural 
Russians were by wani -nomadic and marauding trilK's, wms imkHsl a social 
necessity. Throughout hi.s ndgn he was eriijagial in suppn'ssing nvyolts, 
rcconcmering territory lost during the reign ol; tlu^ wtaik larojiolk >(lalicia 
or Red Russia had then Iwen lost to Poland -and punishing Lithuanians, 
Volga Bulgarians, and Pi'tclasu^gs. To sc'inin^ tlu^ soutlu'rn froutii'r against 
these last, erected a line of fort-ifiealions at strat.(‘gie,al [umits ami trans- 
planted a large number of colonisia from tla^ north t.o tlu^ borders of the 
steppe.^ 

Vladimir died in 1015, leaving a large numlxT of hears by his mimm'ous 
wives. From the division that he nuuki among thmn of his Hiates wt' k'arn 
what was the extent of Russia at that epoch, '‘ro laroslav he gav<‘ Novgomd; 
to Hiaslav, Polotsk; to Boris, Rostov; to (lk‘b, Mun>m tlaw* last two prin- 
cipalities being in the Finn eouniry; to Sviatoslav, tla^ e(nintry of the Drev- 
liaus; to Vsevolod, Vladimir in Volhynia; i(> Mstislav, TnamtarakaiU; to 
his nephew Sviatopulk, the son of his brollu'r and vkdim lamindk, (he prin- 
cipality of Tourov, in the country of Miii.sk, founik'd by a Varangian nanunl 
Tour, who, like Askokt and Rogvolod, was not of the blood of prineeH./ ^ 

This division of the territories of tlui slate among th(' ht'irs of tlu^ prince 
was in entire acconl with the ideas of tls^ Norst^ eomiui'rors, who ri'ganled 
their contpests as their privjite prom'rty. ft was, moreover, die.taUHl Iiy the. 
economic conditions of the tiuie. Vlomy In'ing but rarely and all 

payiuents being made in service and in kirul, it was indistK'nHalilc', in making 
provision for the members of the ruling hoiise, in supply them with bTritories 
and subjects. The immense exUmt of Russia, ilut lack of adtspiate means of 
communication, and its subdivision among a larg(t mimbtw of irils's without 
any national cohesion, were further reasons for the introduction of this system 
of government.^ 

P An antiquarian inquiry iuHtitutwl by (Vthurinn in mi rmilind In proving tlmt Tmoin 
tarakan wna situated on tbo tslo of Taman, forming a koy to tbo eonfluonctMif tho isoa of Assoi; 
with the Black Hea.^] 
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SVIATOPOLK IS SUCCEEDED BY lAROSLAV (1019 A.D.) 

Sviatopolk, who claimed a divided parentage between Vladimir and 
laropolk — being the son of the widow of the latter, who on the murder of 
her husband was forced to live with the former, she being already pregnant — 
wais at Kiev when the news of Vladimir’s death arrived. He had long indulged 
in a project for seizing the throne, which was favoured in its formation by 
the increasing imbecility of his father, whose death now ripened it into action. 
His ambitious schemes embraced a plan for securing the sole monarchy, by 
obtaining the grand princedom first, and then by artifice or treachery to put 
his brothers out of the way, so that he might thus reorganise under the one 
head the divided and independent governments. The moment had now 
arrived when this violent scheme was to be put into execution. His brother 
Boris, who was employed with the army against the Petchenegs, was the 
first object of his hate and fear, because his good qualities had so strongly 
recommended him, that he was the most popular of the brothers, and the 
most likely to gain the ascendency through the will of the people. There 
was but one sure method to get rid of this formidable rival, and Sviatopolk 
did not hesitate to adopt' it. When the intelligence of his father’s decease 
reached Boris, he declared that the throne devolved properly upon the elder 
brother, and rejected the unanimous offer of the soldiery to assist in placing 
him upon it. This noble insensibility to the .general wish alienated his troops, 
and exposed him to the designs of his treacherous rival. The assassins who 
were commissioned to despatch him found easy access to his tent, and having 
first slain a faithful Russian who threw himself before the person of his master, 
they soon effected their horrible purpose. 

Two other brothers met a similar fate. Gleb was informed by letter that 
his father was ill, and desired his return. On his way he was so injured by a 
fall from his horse as to be forced to continue his journey in a litter. In this 
state he learned that Sviatopolk had issued orders for his murder, which, 
tempted probably by the reward, were carried into effect by his own cook, 
who stabbed him with a knife in the breast.* Both Gleb and Boris were after- 
wards sainted, which apj^ars to have been the last compliment paid by the 
Russians to their ill-used princes. These villainies alarmed a third brother, 
who fled to tiungary; but the emissaries of the triumphant assassin seized 
him in his flight, brought him back to the capital, anc’ put him to death. 

The way to the throne was now tolerably well cleared. Sviatopolk I 
found no further difficulty in assuming the government of Kiev, and calling 
in such of the tributary provinces as his recent excesses either terrified into 
submission or reduced within his control. But the most powerful opponent 
yet remained to be subjugated. 

laroslav, prince of Novgorod, alarmed and outraged by the cruelties of his 
brother, and apprehending that, unless they were speedily arrested, they 
would spread into his own principality, determined to advance upon Kiev and 
make war on the usurping fratricide. The Novgorodians, to whom he was 
greatly endeared by the wisdom and mildness of jiis sway, entered so warmly 
into the expedition, that the tyrant was driven out of Kiev without much cost 
of blood, and obliged to flee for refuge to his father-in-law, the duke of Poland. 
At that period Poland was resting from the ruinous effects of a disastrous 
and straggling campaign in Germany which had considerably reduced her 
power, and curtailed her means of satisfying the ambition of her restless 
ruler. The representations of Sviatopolk rekindled the ardour of the Poles, 
who, animated as much by the desire of recovering those provinces which 
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Vladimir had formerly wrested from Miecelsim, m bv the Jprospeet of ulterior 
aggrandisement, readily fell into the proposals of the exiled prince to make 
an attempt for his restoration to the tlirone. Boleslav at the head of a pow- 
erful force, advanced into Russia. laroslav, however, apprised of the move- 
ments of the enemy, met them on the banks of the Bug, prepared for battle. 
The army of Boloalav lay at the opposite side. For sotne time the invader 
hesitated to ford the river under the of the Russian soldiers; and might, 
probably, have returned as ho came, had not a |Kdty occurrence excited his 

^ * ' 11’. i. 1 ^ Htissian soldier one day, while both 

annies lay inactive within sight of each 
other, st(K>d upon the bank of the 
river, and with m^sticulations and bold 
language mimiclcecl the eorpulent size 
anti gait of the Polish duke. This in- 
sult roused the spirit of Boleslav, who, 
’dunging into the water, and calling on 
ids men to follow, lande<l in the face 
of the Russians at the hea(^ of his in- 
trepkl trcKip. A long and well-con- 
tested action took olace, and tardily 
dosed in favour o‘ the Poles, who, 
flushed with victory, pursued the fugi- 
tives to the walls of the capital. 
Sviatopolk was now reinstated in his 
throne, and laroslav, disheartened by 
defeat, made his way to Novgoroci, 
where, doubtful ev(m of the fidelity of 
his own iHMiple, he prepan^il to cross 
the Baltic in order to g(d Iwyond the 
reach of his brother. The Novgoro- 
dians, however, wi^re faithful, and 
'proved their attachment to his person 
takmjSf down tl\e rigging of the 
vessels which had Imn got m readi- 
ness for his departim^, and by levying 
contributions amongst themselves for 
the purpose of enabling him to procure auxiliary troop to Mist in the 
recovery of the grand principality. 

In the meantime, Sviatopolllc wiis unconsciously facilitating his own 
downfall. After the Poles had helped him to re-estal)lish himsel):, he began 
to feel the oppressive superiority of their presence, and plotted a base desugn 
to remove them. He instieated the inhabitants ami the soldiery to conspire 
against the strangers, and massacre them in the midst of their security. 
Boleslav discovered the plot before it had time to be carried into execution; 
and, disgusted at a desm so cruel and treacherous, ho resolved to take ample 
revenge, The capital was plundered of its accumulated wealth by the 
incensed Poles, who, but for the moderation of their leader, would liave 
burned it to ashes; and, loaded with treasures, they itstumed towards the 
Ru^ian frontiers. Sviatopolk was artful enough to turn the whole trans- 
action to the discredit of m ally, and thus to rouse the courage of his fol- 
lowers, who were easily persuaded to take the field against Bolwlav. The 
belligerents met on the banks of the Bug before the Poles had pfwwed the 
boundaries. The battle that ensued terminated in the dkoomfiture of 



Iaroblav I 
(Dltid 1054) . 
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Sviatopolk, who now returned with broken fortunes to the capital which 
he had so lately entered with acclamations of triumph. This was the oppor- 
tunity for laroslav to appear with his followers. The usurper’s troops were 
so reduced by his late disasters, that he was forced to seek assistance from 
the Petchenegs, the hereditary enemies of the coimtry; and they, tempted 
by hopes of booty, flocked to Lis standard to resist the approach of laroslav. 
The annies met on a plain near the place where Boris had been assassinated 
by the command of the fratricide. The coincidence was fortunate, for 
laroslav, taking a prudent advantage of the circumstance, employed all 
his eloquence in describing to his soldiers the righteousness of the cause in 
which they were engaged against a second Cain, the shedder of a brother’s 
blood. His oration, concluding with a fervent prayer to the Almighty to 
nerve his arm, and^ direct his sword, so that he might be made the instru- 
ment of reparation in so just a fight, wrought powerfully upon the assembled 
army, and excited them to an unexampled display of bravery. The advantage 
of numbers was on the opposite side; but such was the courage exhibited by 
the Novgofodians, that after a desperate battle, which lasted throughout 
the whole day, they succeeded in putting the enemy completely to night. 
Sviatopolk took to horse and fled, but died in a wretched condition on the 
road. 

The zeal and bravery of the Novgorodians were not forgotten by laroslav 
when he ascended the throne and concentrated the sole dominion in himself. 
His first attention was directed to the revision of the ill-constructed laws of 
their city, and to the grant of certain franchises, which had the effect of 
procuring unanimity amongst the inhabitants, and of establishing the peaceful 
arts and commercial interests of the place upon a sure and solid foundation. 
He at once evinced a capacity for legislation beyond the abilities of his most 
distinguished predecessors, and set about the labours of improvement in so i 
vigorous a temper, and with so much aptitude for his objects, that the hap- 
piest results sprang up under his administration in all parts of the empire. 

But it was not in the destiny of the age in which he lived to permit such 
extensive benefits to progress without interruption. His brother Mstislav, 
the seventh son of Vladimir, a warrior distinguished in his wars against the 
Kossoges, discontented with the enlarged authority that the grand prince- 
dom vesLd in +bp 5 hands of laroslav, transmitted to him a petition praying 
of him to cede to him a [jart of the fraternal appanage which he govemec.. 
laroslav partially assented, to the request, by granting to his brother the small 
territory of Murom. This grant was insufficient to satisfy Mstislav, who 
immediately equipped an army and proceeded to wage an offensive war against 
the monarch. In this war the invader was successful, but he was not ungen- 
erous in his triumph; for when he had vanquished the grand prince, he 
restored to him so .Arge a portion of his possessions that the empire became 
equally divided between tliem. In this league of amity the brothers con- 
tinued to govern for seven years, during the remainder of the life of Mstislav; 
and at his death the colossal empire, with all its appanages, reverted to the 
hands of laroslav. 

It is in this part of his reign, and in this memorable period in the annals 
of the nation, that we find the first development of justice in Russian legis- 
lation, and the first application of philosophy to the management of public 
affairs. Although laroslav's career commence with wa:r and although he 
extended his arms into Finland, Livonia, Lithuania, and Bulgaria, and even 
penetrated into Byzantium, yet it was not by war that the glory of his name 
or the ability of his rule was to be accomplished. His wars could hardly 
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claim the merits of conquests; ainl in kouk^ inHliUKsss they tc'rmiuated in kiigIi 
vague conclusions, tluit they resemhltHl drawn batlh's (nhwliicli much trc^usuro 
hacl been lavished in vain. Jn Orccan' he was routed. Ih* was drivtai before 
the soldiers of Sviatooolk, and foretsl to Hurrcud<a* at his own gates to the 
victorious Mstislav. His tilmost. succoshc^h anamnied in pres(nTat ion against 
aggression; and so indiffenmt was he to th(^ barbarian niod(' of (‘levathig 
the empire by wanton and hazardoim (‘x;nMlitionK into the iH'ighhouring 
countries, that on most of thow^ occusioris ‘ xn (mtnisted t.lu‘ command of his 
army to his lieutenants. It is luaa'ssary to <‘xplain Unit part of his eharacter 
in order that the loftiness of his nator<^ ituiy he mor(‘ ehvuiy uiuha'Htood’ 

At this period the Russia, n Fmt>iiv eoihjmdumded thos(‘ (momions tracts 
that lie between tins Volga and th(‘ low<u* Danube, and slrcnch from tlic 
Black lr?ea to the Baltic. This aecnmiulation of lorritory was not, the work 
of a progressive political system; it, was not accomplish(‘d bv tlu^ growth 
of a powerful govenaunent. or by th(‘ perH(W(‘ring pursuit, of (U)^)pcraimg 
interests, and the iiuavasing circk^s of ywapiisition w(an in a constant, state 
of dismemberment, separation, and recall. TUn stirfata* of thc^ huid from 
the days of Rurik was overrun by nwolutions. marauder, l(‘galised 
by his tribe, hauntad the forest ami devast-atial ihn populous pIne(‘H, carrying 
away with him plunder, or usurping authority vvluavvan* h(‘ nmiaiiuHl. ‘The 
feudal system, introduced by th(^ Scandinavians as a. ju’ovision for trouble- 
some leaders, was carried to exe(\ss. Th<‘ nominal hiaul was disavowed and 
resisted at will; and the subordimite govaM’nnumis inad(‘ war upon (a ch other 
or joined in schemes of rapin(\ witli impunity. Tlu* maint(‘nanc(‘ of eacll 
fief seemed to depend upon civil war; ami t,h(» oHie(‘ (jf th<‘ grand prince was 
not so much to govern the domituons he* posstmal, n,s to k(a^p, if he could 
the dominion he was calknl upon to gov(U*u. ' 

Rus.sia, combining theses gigantic out, lines of tm’ritory, was now, for the 
second time, united under om‘ lu'ad; hut, ha lh(‘ first ‘tiirn*. imdiT a he.ad 
that could discern \m necessit.u^s, and provide^ for thmm Ilm^ (‘ivilisation 
was m progress, but it wanted the imptduH of knowlinlgi*, and th<^ control of 
law. The reign of the sword had dnm^ its work: what wnHnaiuircd wastho 
reign of justice and wisdom to improvt^ and eonsolitlali' th(< triumphs and 
acquisitions of the barbarian era. In faroslav, Russia found a priuc(‘. whose 
genius was adapted to her critical circumstances, llt^ c‘ffrvuiinl!v ..dseu her 
from obscurity, and placed her for a- tinu^ mmn,ght in(‘ family of lOuropean 
states. He made her church independcait, increaHtal th(‘ pnvil(*gc‘S of the 
people, facilitated the means of instruction, and i‘l(wat(Hl la^r national dignity 
oy contracting donmstic allijmces with the most K>W(*rful countries, His 
sister was queen of Poland; his three (laughUu^s-in-'aw wm*e (lreek,(]erman, 
and linglish princesses; and th(^ queens of Norway, Hungary, and France 
were ms daughters. But these were the. least imanorahle c»videnct^H of lus 

u R™ia a code of laws, which was mon‘ valualde to her 
than the highest connections, or tlie most ambitious acH^essions of tlominion. 


iaroslav’b conn of uawh 

reference to the times in whicli it was enacted 
fS-iLi^ comparison with the formless mass of confused pnajedt^nte it s^pe^ 

commercial cities in lluKsia so far back as the 
may be aceepteil as presumptive proof that there were 
regulations to render indivitluala anumable to the common 
good. But these were merely the rude pmeepts of the hunting anil agricul- 
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tural nations matured into a stronger form, and adapted to the wants of tiic 
commercial commuftity. When the Scandinavians subjugated the aborigines^ 
the languages, customs, and laws of both fell into still greater confusitm by 
admixture. When each was imperfect, it was unlikely that a forcible inter- 
mixture would have improved either, or led to the harmonious union of boiln 
It is to be observed, too, that none of the nations that made up the population 
possessed written laws; so that whatever notions of legislation they enter- 
tained, were constantly liable to the fluctuations of capricious opinion, and 
were always subject to the interpretation of the strong over the weak. Where 
there were no records there was but little responsibility, and even that little 
was diminished by the character of the rulers and the lawlessness of the ruled. 
The exclusive attention of the princes being of necessity confined to the most 
effectual methods of preserving their sovereignties, of enlarging their domains, 
and of exacting tributes, it was natural that the unsystematic and crude 
usages that prevailed should fall into further contempt, and, instead of acquir- 
ing shape and consistency from experience, become still more oppressive, 
dark, and*indecisive. 

' It was this matter of incongruities that laroslav cast out; supplying its 
place with a series of written laws, in which some sacrifices were made to 
popular customs, but which, on the whole, was an extraordinary boon to a 
people that, like mariners at sea without a compass, were tossed about in a 
tumult of uncertainty and perplexity. Had laroslav been a mere soldier, 
like thctmajority of his predecessors, he would have employed his talents in 
the field, and directed the enormous physical means at his command to the 
purposes of a wild and desolating ambition. But his policy was in advane(i 
of tne heathen age : it restrained boundless licentiousness, created immunities, 
orotected life and property, bestowed rewards, enacted punishments, estab- 
ished safeguards and facilities for trade, and expounded and confirmed tlioso 
distinctions of ranks in which a community on a large scale recognises the 
elements of its permanency. He had the magnanimity to forego vulgar 
conquests for the higher conquest of prejudices and ancient habits. 0?he 
people, probably fatigued with the restlessness of their mode of life, and 
yearning after repose and settlement, rendered now more necessary by the 
rapid increase of their numbers, received his laws with gratitucle. 

A short outline of the leading provisions of these laws will form a curious 
and valuable commentary upon the character of the grand prince, and the 
actual state of the people at this period (1018). The first article of the code 
empowers the friends of a murdered man to take satisfaction upon the mur- 
derer; constituting the law as the public avenger only in cases where there 
are no friends to take their vengeance in kind. In the event of there being 
no relatives to take the revenge into their own hands, the law goes on to enact 
that the assassin shall pay into the public treasury a certain fine, according 
to the rank of his victim. Thus, for the murder of a boyar, or thane of the 
prince, the mulct was fixed at the highest penalty of eighty grivnas;^ for a 
oage of the prince, his cook, or other domestics, for a merchant, for the sword- 
oearer of a boyar, and for every free Eussian, without distinction of origin, 
forty 0vnas; for a woman, half the usual fine: no fiine for killing a slave; 
but if killed without sufficient cause, the value to be paid to the master: for a 
serf belonging to a boyar or free Eussian, five grivnas to the owner; for the 
superintendent of a village, an artisan, schoolmaster, or nurse, twelve grivnas; 
for a female servant, six grivnas to the master, and twelve to the state. 

* A copper coin, of the value, as near as we can ascertain, of about of English money. 
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From tbeao penalitoB a correct CHiiinat.o tuay bc^ fonncd of the principles 
upon which the social fabric was In nil ilu'Ht^ provisionH the rich 

were favoured above the poor, the Htrong abov(^ t,he wt‘ak. The life of a 
woman, bocauao her utility in a barbaroun conunuuity wnH rated acconling 
to its menial value, was fixed at half the worth of a man's, to h) proportioned 
according to her station. The munlcr of a nlavc was not visited with any 
penalty whatever; the exception constituting, in fact, the privih'ge to kill a 
slave at pleasure. Slavery was carri(ul to extnunii.y in Russia. iVisoncrs of 
war and their posterity were condemned to perjK'tual slavtny : the poverty of 
the soil, and tne oppression of its lords, forc(‘d many to sidhtheir freedom for 
limited periods; insolvent debtors b(Kuiiue slave's by law; and all freemen 
who married slaves unconditionally, participated in their servitude. 

Yet, degrading as these institutions must Ih^ eonsidertul, it appears tliat 
the rights of the person were scrupulously maintained. Thus this code 
enumerates penalties for striking a blow, (h'seribes tlie dith'nmt ilegrees of 
the offence, and regulates the responsibility aeeordingly. Th(^ distinctions 
drawn between the different modes of striking an' singular, and Indp to show 
that, ill as the Russians could appreciate public lilx'rty, they hail a jealous 
sense of that individual respect wliioh, in modi'rn lOuropc^, is calk'd \he point 
of honour. The penalty for striking a blow with th(' scabbanl or luuulle of a 
sword, with the fist, a stick, cup, or gobh^t, Wfm twi'lvi^ grivuas •— (Hpial to the 
fine for murdering an artisan or a schoolmaster. If i\w blow was struck with 
a club, which, we presume, was conskh^red a |)lelH^ian wc'apon, the penalty 
was only three grivnas. But the most charaeii^ristic'. pi'nalty was that of 
twelve grivnas for pulling a man by thc^ Ix'urd, or knocking out a tooth, The 
origin of this law may be easily traced to the (ioths and (k'niians, who wore 
rigid in the preservation of tlnur hair, to which tluw attaidu'd extraordinary 
importance. In the same spirit was the enact, mimt tliat prohibiriKl the making 
use of a horse without the pennission of th<^ owner, and that viHited wit!i 
imprisonment for life the crime of horse-stealing. This legal protection of 
the horse is still preserved in the Saxon laws. 

The prevailing tendency of tlu^ code was to secun^ t.o (*acli man his lawful 
property, and to ann him with the moans of proti'ction. Yet it must be 
remarked as a strange inconsiBkmey, in the midst of this anxiety to erect 
safeguards around property, that fraudulent (kd)tors wi^rc gnuitou a direct 
escape from liability to consequences. It was enaetcHl, tlsat if one man lent 
money to another, and the latter denied the loan^ the onk^al should not apply; 
the oath of the defendant being deemed a sufficient i'<deaso from the debt. 
This law was the more unaccountable in a country where the legal interest of 
money was forty per cent., ■ a circumstance calculati'd to increase the 
motives to dishonesty. 

Another enactment makes a distinction between thc^ Varangians and Slavs, 
which illustrates the fact that the latter had always liecn more advanced in 
civilisation than the former. By this enactment, a Koblegiari or a Varangian 
was compelled to take an oath where such a test was WHiuired, but a Slavonian 
was exempted. It would therefore appear, if the conclusion may bo safely 
ventured upon, that judicial combats, which formed tlie final appeal when a 
defendant in a cause acquitted himself in the first instance by a solemn oath, 
were not adopted amongst the Slavs, who were satisfied with a public exami- 
nation of facts, and an adjudication, without the sacred or the physical teat, 
It is sufficient, however, for the great uses of historical inquiry, to know that a 
difference so remarkable between two branches of the woplo was recognised 
and confirmed by law. 
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One of the most important declarations of the code was that which divided 
the population into three classes — the nobles, the freemen, and the slaves. 
Of these three, the slaves alone were left unprotected. The freemen, who 
were fenced in from the encroachments of the nobles, were composed of the 
citizens, the farmers, the landholders, and hired servants. They were sub- 
classified into centuries, each of which elected a head, who filled an office 
equivalent to that of a tribune. The civil magistracy, thus created, had a 
separate guard of their own, and were placed, in virtue of their office, on an 
equality with the boyars. The city of Novgorod, which maintained, under 
a nominal princedom, the spirit of a republic, exhibited these municipal 
franchises in a more complete form than any of the Russian cities; all of 
which, however, possessed similar privileges, more or less modified according 
to their relative importance, or the circumstances under which their charters 
were granted. The chief of the Novgorodian rejDublic was a prince of the 
blood; the title of his office was that of Namestniclc. He took no share in the 
deliberationc of the people, nor does it appear that he even possessed a veto 
upon their decisions. His oath of instalment bound him as the slave rather 
than the governor of the city; for it pledged him to govern agreeably to the 
constitution as he found it; to appoint none but Novgorodian magistrates in 
the provinces, and even these to oe previously approved of by the Posadnick 
or ma>or; to respect strictly the exclusive rights possessed by the citizens 
sitting in judgment on their own order, of imposing their own taxes, and of 
carrying on commerce at their own discretion; to interdict his boyars from 
acquiring landed property within the villages dependent on Novgorod, and to 
oblige them to travel at their private cost; to discourage immigration; and 
never to cause a Novgorodian to be arrested for debt. A princedom, accepted 
on such restrictive conditions, was but the shadow of a sceptre, as the munic- 
ipal union of the legislative and judicial abundantly proved. The first officer 
was the Posadnick, or mayor, chosen by election for a limited time; the next 
was the Tisiatski, or tribune, who was a popular check upon the prince and 
mayor; 'and the rest of the functionaries consisted of the senate, the city 
assembly, and the boyars, all of whom were elective. By the electoral system, 
the ipeople preserved a constant guard over the fidelity of their representatives 
in tile senate and their officers of justice; so that, while the three grades 
propounded by law were kept widely apart, and socially distinguished, the 
prerogatives of each were rigidly protected against innovation from the other 
two. All that this little republic required to render its security jperfect was 
liberty. It was based upon a system of slavery, and sustained its dominion 
more by fear than righteousness. Nor was it independent of control, although 
all its domestic concerns were uninterruptedly transacted within its own con- 
fines. It was an appanage of the grand princedom; but on account of its 
fortunate geographical position on the northern and north-western frontiers, 
which were distant from the capital — a circumstance that delegated to Nov- 
gorod the defence of those remote boundaries — it acquired a degree of polit- 
ical importance that preserved it for four centuries against the cupidity of the 
succession of despots that occupied the throne. The removal of the seat of 
empire from Kiev to Vladimir, and finally to Moscow, by drawing the centre 
nearer to Novgorod, diminished its power by degrees, and finally absorbed it 
altogether. 

One of the enactments of the code of laroslav will show what advances had 
'been made towards the segregation of the people into different orders, and 
how much the government partook, or was likely to partake, of a mixed form, 
in which a monarchical, an hereditary, and a representative estate were com- 
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bined. It made the prince the luiir-at-law of (^v<‘ry frecauan who died without 
male issue, with the exception of the boya,rH mid odiciM-a of the royal guard. 
By this regulation the prerogative of the crown was rtmdcriMl paramount* 
wlailc the hereditary rights of “property wiu'i' iiremu-vinl unconditionally to the 
families of the nobles alone. A class of ri<;h patriidans was thus fornuHl and 
protected, to represent, by virtue of birth, t'iu^ interests of proptudy; while 
commerce and popular privileges were fully ivpnwailcd in tlie assinubly of 
the elected senators, ''Juie checks and balances of this system wi^re iiretty 
equal: so that, if the constitution of which tlnsse outliiuvs were tlu^ (‘Icsmonts 
had been allowed to accumulate strength and l,o beiHirne cumsolulntcHl liy Ume^ 
it would at last have resolved itself into a HIxthI and powmlul form ; th{‘ Hcmi- 
savage usages with which it was <mcruHt<‘d would havi^ droppccl aw'uy, and 
wiser institutions have grown up in th(‘ir slcnul. ‘ ^ 

So clearly were the popular bcnclits of ilu' laws didhuHl, that the code 
regulated the maximum demand which ilu^ propriidor of tlu^ soil miglit exact 
from his tenant; and it neither enforced taxation, nor reeogniiaHl corporal 
punishment, nor in the composition of a pcanmiary mulct admiib'd any dis- 
tinction between the Varangians and the Slavs, who forimul the ‘aristocracy 
and the democracy. The prince neither [Kissc'Msi'd r(‘V('nu(' nor kwiinl taxtss. 
He subsisted on the fines he imposed for infraid.iotw of law, on th(' tributes lie 
received from his estates, on the voluntary olTcriugs of tlie p(‘ople, and the 
produce of such property as had fallen (,o tlic privali^ titk^ of tlu* sovi'nngnty. 
Even the tribute was not compulsory; it was rathm' a right. di'riviHl from pre- 
scription. The only depcndemai of the lords of Mh was in (hat tlu‘y were 
compelled to render military service wlum riHjuinMl to tlu^ grand princ.iu and 
it was expected that they should come numerously at-t(md(Hl, W(‘ll aruunl, and 
provisioned. The tribute was the mark of comiuest, a.nd was not considered 
to imply taxation. 

But while the monarchical principle was thus k(‘pt within prescribed limits, 
the power of the democracy was not suflicicutly curhiHl: over lioth was 
a check, but the hands of the prince wore bound too tightly. His dlimiuiou 
was despotic, because he was surroundcxl by mcm diwoted id his will; but the 
dominion of the people was boundless, becausi^ opinion was only in its rickidy 
infancy, and the resistance to the offending primui lay in tlu* di'inonstrutiou of 
physical superiority instead of moral combination, Tlu‘y newer he.sitatcd to 
avail themselves of their numerical advantage. Tlu'j even carried it. to ex- 
travagance and licentiousness; and so much did tlu^y exult in their strmigth, 
that they regulated the hours at which the sovereign was |)minitUxl to enjoy 
reuxation, punished the obnoxious heads of the cliurch by siunimiry eject- 
ment, and in several instances, taking the charier of law into their own keep- 
ing, deposed their princes. The checks, tliendori', (‘siablished in Jaroslav's 
wise convention between the government and the conHtit.iumcy were over- 
borne by the rudeness of the times. 

That the period had arrived when laws were necessary to the settlement 
01 the empire was sufficiently testified by the cinanuHtanc'es, external and 
domestic, m which the people were placed. The adoption of Oliristianity 
had ipartially appeased the old passion for aggresHiou against Constantinople, 
wmci, having now become the metropolis of their rtligioii, was regardeci 
with some degree of veneration by the IluHsiatiH, A war of i ilundcTing tlyjsan- 
tium, therefore, could not be entertained with any prospec.b of suecess. The 
extension of the empire under Vladimir left little to be coveted beyond the 
irontiers, which spread to the east, north and Houth as far as even the wild 
grasp of the lawless tribes of the forests could embrace. To tlie west the 
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Russians laacl ceased to look for prey^ since Boleslav, by his eas}^ conquest 
of Kiev, had demonstrated the stren^li of Poland. Having acquired as 
much as they could, and having next, in the absence of warlike expeditions 
abroad, occupied themselves with ruthless feuds at home, they came at length 
to consider the necessity of consulting the security of possessions acquired 
at so much cost, and so often risked by civil broils. This was the time for a 
code of laws. But unfortunately there still existed too many remains of the 
barbarian era, to render the introduction of legal restraints a matter easy of 
accomplishment. The jealousy of Greek superiority survived the admis- 
sion of the Greek religion. The longing after power still inspired the petty 
chiefs; and hopeless cheams of larger dominion wherewith to bribe the dis- 
contented, and provide for the hirelings of the state, still troubled the repose 
of the sovereign. The throne stood in a plain surrounded by forests, from 
whence issued, as the rage propelled them, hordes of newly reclaimed sav- 
ages, pressing extraordinary demands, or threatening with ferocious violence 
the dawning institutions of civilisation. In such a position, it was not only 
impossible to advance steadily, but to maintain the groimd already gained. 


laroslav Dies ( JOo//. A.D.) 

Could +he character of laroslav, the legislator, have been transmitted 
through his successors, the good of which he laid the seeds, might have 
been finally cultivated to maturity. But his wisdom and his virtues died 
with him. Nor, elevated as he was in moral dignity above the spirit of 
his coiintiymen, can it be said that he w^as free from weaknesses that marred 
much of the utility of his best measures. One of his earliest errors was 
the resignation of Novgorod to his son Vladimir, who had no sooner ascended 
the throne of the republican city, than, under the pretext of seeking satis- 
faction for the death of a Bu^^ian who had been killed in Greece, he carried 
arms into the Byzantine empire. The folly of this wild attempt was abun- 
dantly punished in the sequel; fifteen thousand men were sacrificed on the 
Grecian plains, and their chief hunted back disgracefully to his own terri- 
tories. Yet this issue of one family grant did not awaken laroslav to the 
danger of partitioning the empire. Before his death he divided the whole 
of Eussia amongst his sons, making, however, the younger sons subordinate 
to the eldest, as grand prince of Kiev, and empowering the latter to reduce 
the others to obedience by force of arms whenever they exhibited a dis- 
position to dispute his authority. 

This settlement, enforced with parting admonitions on his death-bed, 
was considered by laroslav to present a sufficient security against civil 
commotion and disputes about the succession. But he did not calculate 
upon the ungovernable lust for power, the jealousy of younger brothers, 
and the passion for aggrandisement. His injunctions were uttered in the 
amiable confidence of Christianity; they were violated with the indecent 
impetuosity of the barbarian nature. 

With the death of laroslav, and the division of the empire, a new lieriod 
of darkness and misrule began. The character of the legislator, which influ- 
enced his own time, was speedily absorbed in the general confusion. laros- 
lav’s name was held in reverence, but the memory of his excellence did not 
awe the multitudes that, upon his decease, sprang from their retirement to 
revive the disastrous glories of domestic warfare. Much as he had done for 
the extension of Christianity, he had failed in establishing it in the hearts 
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of llio iifoiilo. IIo \VM an abl(! tlicologlan, aiul wall acaiuaintad with the 
cliuvch rinliioiiiM's, aK(Mula, and <itluT tiooka of Uia (Jm-k religion, many of 
which he eoiix'd to bt^ translahid into th<^ RuHHiaii laHK\iage. and dmtributed 
ill (ojiiuii. war tho country. Ho n(ronK an jnlerc.st did he lake in the culti- 
viiHc of the doctrines of tho clmrch, that 1’-:' enlahliHlied a in('t ro])olitau at 
Kiec in order to relieve the lluHsian peo)>le and tlnir |)ri(>KtH from the iiicon- 
vciiie’ao('.s of attending the rcHi<l(>nee of the ('celeHia.strcal head at (lonstauti- 
noplo, and also with 'a desire to provide for the inoni prompt and certain 
dwsemination of the principles of faith. But the vnliu' of all these oxertionB 
expired with their autlior. He did imieh to raise the fame and consolidate 
the. resources of the empire; but the last aet. of Ids political career, hy which 
he cut away the cord that bound the vihIb, had the effeei of neutralising 
all the benefits ho. meditated to aceomplish, as well as Ihoso that he imlually 
effected, for his country. His nngn was followed by a [H-nod of savage 
anarchy that might be said to have resolved tho halt-eivihsed world mto 
its original elements.* 
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THE CHARACTER OF THE PRIN'CIPALITIES 

The jwriod extending from the year of laroslav’s death (1054) to the 
year of the appearance of the Tatars (1224) is one of the most troublous 
and confused epochs in the history of Russia. As the Scandinavian custom 
of partition contmued to prevail over the Byzantine idea of political unitv 
the^tional territory was constantly divided. 

The princely anarchy of Oriental Europe finds a parallel in the feudal 
anarchy of the Occident. Pogodine enumerates for i)bis period sixty-four 
principalities which enjoyed a more or less protracted existence; two hundred 
ma ninety-three princes who during these two centuries contended over 
Itiev and other Russian domains; eighty-three civil wars in which the entire 

augment the enormous 

mass of historical facts. The chronicles mention that the Polovtsi alone 

were engaged in eighteen campaigns, while these barbarians invaded Christian 
territory forty-six times. 

The ancient names of the Slav tribes have entirely disappeared, or are 
pieprved only in the names of towns — as, for instance, that of the Pol- 
otchanes in Polotsk; that of the Severians in Novgorod-Severak. The ele- 
ments in the composition of Ri^sia were thus rather principalities than peoples. 
No more IS said oUhe &ivitchi or of the Drevlians; we hear only of Smolensk 
or of Volhmia. These little states were dismembered at each new division 
^ong the children of a prince; they were then reconstituted, to be again 
divided into appanages. In spite of all these vicissitudes, however, some 
among them had an uninterrupted existence due to certain topographical 
and ethnographical conditions. Setting aside the distant principality of 
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Tmoiitorakan, establisliod nlnKwt; at Uk' foot of tlio VimeLam In midst of 
Turkish and Circassian tribes and (aniniing c‘ift;ht dilTcrt'ut princes, ihe follow- 
ing aic, from the cdnTixth to the thirUsaith ctudnric.s, the principai divisions 

of Russia; , , , . 

(1) The principality of Smolensky whndi <v;,<n?pt(H! tlu^ nnp(n'ta.nt terri- 
tory whicli is in a inanncT the ecutral point of tlicorogrii]jhic syHttnuof Russia; 
it comprises the old forest of Okov, when' the thiv(‘ gn'alest rivers of Russia, 
the Volga, the Dnieper, and the Dvina, Uavt' their ris('. ll<'nce the. political 

iuiporianee of Hiuolensk, which is 
attewt(‘d by the many wars under- 
taken against li<*r; hema) also her 
eomnu'reial prosjH'rity. It is no- 
tuasahh^ that, all Iw'r towim were 
i)uill. on some oia'; of tlu'. three riv- 
ers; all lla^ ctaunK'ree- of ancient 
Russia thus passed ilnuiiglp her 
innimls. Besides Sttiolensk it is 
neec'Hsary to (’it<' Moi^haisk, Viasma, 
and I'oropids, (he cniiital of a scc- 
(»adary principality, llu^ dumain of 
twn famous princes Mstisla^v the 
Urav<‘ and Mstislav the Bold 
CJ) Tlu' prim'ipaliiy of Kiev, 
whicli was RuHsia'iu the strict 
s<‘us(' of the. tiaan. ItsHiUiatiou on 
thtvDnit'pi'r, lh(' proximity of (Ireoco, 
th(^ fm'tility (^f its IMack Lands, 
haig asHunal to this stale' the su- 
premacy ov(‘r all otlu'r Russian 
innclpuliticH. To the south ifcwtis 
dord'red by the Nomad^ triocs of 
the hU'poi^ Agaiust the inroads of 
ilu'se trita's the princes of Kiev were 
obliged to (sonstruct frontier for- 
tresses ; though fnapu'ul.ly they 
eed^d them lauds ami took them 
into tlw'ir pay,^ eonstituting them 
into veritable military eolonu's. The 
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principality of Pereiaalavl was a 
mendencj of Kiev; Vishgorod, Bielgorod, Tripoti, and Toiishok were at 
fferent tunes constituted into appanages for prime's of the Hame family. 

(I^) The two principalities of Tchernigov with Btarodul) and Lubetas 
and of Novgorod-lSeversk with Putivl, Kursk and Briansk, which extemtod 
along the tributaries flowing into the Dnieper from the left — the 8oj and 
the Dcoua 0 welled by the Seim. Tchernigov, extmiding towards the upper 
Oka, had thus oub ^oot in the basin of the Volga; its princns, tlie Olgovitchi, 
were the most redoubtable rivals of those of Kiev. As for the princes of 
^versk, they were ceaselessly occuoied with wars against their dangerous 
rivals on the south, the Polovtai. JT is the exploits of a prince of Seversk 
gainst these barbarians which form the subject of a chamon de mie — The 
Song of J^or. ^ 

^ (4) The duplex principality of Riazan and Murom, another state whose 
existence was maintained at the expense of ceaseless war against the nomads. 
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The principal towns were Riazan, Murom, Pereiaslavl-Riazanski, on the 
Oka; Kolomna, at Ihe junction of the Moskva with the Oka; ancl Pronsk, 
on the Pronia. The upper Don bounded it on the west. This principality 
wsis established in the midst of Finnish tribes — the Muromians and the 
Meshtseraks. Tlie warlike character and the rude and coarse habits attrib- 
uted to the people of the principality doubtless resulted not less from the 
assimilation of tire aborij^ines by the Russian race than from the continuous 
brutal strife of the inhabitants with the nomads. " 

(5) The principalities of Suzdal — with their metropolitan towns of 
Tver/ Suzdal, Rostov, luriev-Polski, and Vladimir on the Kliasma; of laroslavl 
and PereiaslavhZaliesski — which were established on the Volga and the 
Oka, in the densest of the northern forests, surrounded by Finnish tribes — 
Mouromians, Merians, Vesses, and Tcherimisses. Though situated at the 
extreme limit of the Russian world, these principalities nevertheless exer- 
cised great inlluence over it. We shall see their princes now reducing Nov- 
gorod and the Russia of the lakes to a certain political dependence, tlie con- 
sequence (Si a double economical dependence; then victoriously intervening 
in the quarrels of the Russia of the Dneiper. The Suzdalians were of the 
same character as the Riazanians — rude and warlike. The character- 
istics of a new nationality were already noticeable among these two peoples. 
That ^which differentiated them from the Kievans and the Novgorod-Sev- 
erskans, who, like themselves, wore occupied in the great struggle against 
the barbarians, was that the Russians of the Dnieper, sometimes mingling 
their blood with that of their enemies, became fused with Turkish tribes, 
nomadic and essentially mobile, while the Russians of the Oka and the 
Volga united with Finnish tribes, agricultural and essentially sedentary. 
This difference between the two foreign elements which entere;! into the 
blood of the Slavs, without doubt contributed to that marked dilTcu'encc in 
character between the two branches of the Russian race. During the period 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth centuries, as colonization advanced, 
from the basin of the Dnieper to the basin of the Volga, the divisions of Little 
Russia and Great Russia were formed. 

(6) The principalities of Kiev. Tchernigov, Noygorod-Seversk, Riazan, 
Murom, and Suzdal, which formed the marches of Russia on the borders 
of the steppe with its devastating hordes — constituting its frontier states. 
On the confines of the northwest, opposite the Lithuanian^ the Letts and 
the Tchudsj the same r61e devolved on the principality of Polotsk, occupy- 
ing the basin of the Dvina, and on the r^ublican principalities of Novgorod 
and Pskov on the lakes of Ilmen and Peipus, The principality of Minsk 
was attached to that of Polotsk. It was situated in the basin of the Dnieper 
and, owing to that circumstance, its possession was frequently disputed by 
the grand princes of Kiev. The towns of Torzhok, Volok-Lamski, Izborsk, 
and Veliki Luki belonged to Novgorod; at times they were the capitals of 
individual states. 

Southwestern Russia comprehended (1) in the fan-shaped territory 
formed by the Pripet and its tributaries — Volhinia, with Vladimir in Volhinia, 
Lutsk, Turov, Brest, and even Lublin, which is unquestionably Polish; (2) 
in the basins of the San, the Dniester, and the Pripet — Galicia proper, or 
Red Russia, whose ancient inhabitants, the white Croats, seem to have 
originated in the Danubian Slavs. Its principal towns were Galitch, founded 
by Vladimirko about 1444; Peremishl; Terebovlia, and Svenigorodka. The 
near neighbourhood of Hungary and Poland contributed to these two princi- 
palities distinctive characteristics, as well as a more advanced civilisation. 
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In the epic sonp Golieia, tlu' laiul nf tho h<»ri» Dvorik SlA^panovitch, m a 
country of fabimnia wcaltln The hfarrattre o/ the lirmtitian of Itpr gives 
an exalted idea of the power of its pnneoH: ^‘Jaronlav (Wiunuynl of Galicia/' 
cries the poet addresmng one of them, **hig}i art. thou oeat<Hl upon thy 
golden throne! With tby iron reginwntn llioti guardent the ('arpathian 
mountains, thou shuttet the gat(*s of the Datnihe, thou harrt'Hi the. my 
to the king of Hungary; at will thou open<‘Kt the gate erf Kiev, anti thine 
arrows reach far into thes disUaiice/’ 

i 

THK tlNlTV OF TUH eiUNtieALITIUn 

The disposition of tk'se. fiftetm or Kixfe<»u prineijuditu^s eonfimw what 
lias been pre.yiously stated conetuming tla^ (‘SHtmifal umty of the eonfkuration 
of the Eussian soil Non(‘ of the river-hasiim ft^rnis a elostnl or isolated 
region; no line of heights establiHhf\s hi^twemi them tiarritws or political 
frontiers. The, greater mitnbtT of the Hussian principalilit's lielonged to 
the basin of the DnieptT, but pusluHi tlw'ir liinitn everyvvnt'ii* lM\vtfnd. Kiev, 
with Pereiaslavl, is the only one strictly eonliiuHl within it ; hut, Volhinia 
puts the basin of the Dnieper in e<amuunieation with iluw^ of the, Bug in 
the south and of the Vistula; Polotsk eonneets it with the basins of the 
Niemen and the Dvina, Novgoro<lnS(‘V(‘rHk with that of the Don, Tch(‘nugov 
and Smolensk with that of ilu'! Volga. Hetwinm them^ prineipalitieH, water- 
courses everywhere establish eomnmnieaBouH, Hussia, though di\i(!iHl into 
appanages, was already making toward a gr(*at. unified (nn(m*e, The lack 
o:: cohesion among nearly all the ntah's and their frequent, diwumulierments 
prevented their becoming actual imtionaHtmH. 1ht‘ prinelpalitieH of Smol- 
ensk, of Tchernigov, of Riamn u(‘v<‘r poHHeH«(‘d that d(‘tinite historical exishmee 
so characteristic of the duchy of Brittany or tJu‘ eounly of Toulouse in Prance, 
the duchies of Saxony, Swabia, or Bavaria in (lennany, 

The interests of the princes and their ambition to provide an appanage 
for each of their children, necessitated at tlu' death of c*v(*ry Hovi^reignii fresh 
distribution of Russian territory. Yet a eertain eohesion was (wident in the 
midst of these vicissitudes. There wan vinibk' a unity of ran* and lanpago, 
the more marked,^ notwithstanding diffcmmeeH of dialect, in that th('. Russian 
Slays, exceptmg in the southwest., W(‘)r<^ Hurrounded (w<*rywhen' liy entirely 
dissimilar peoples Lithuanians, Tchuds, Finns, Turks, and Magyars. 
There was also unity of religion; the llussiaim witi^ (lifftTentiatiHl fnnn nearly 
aU then neighbours m that, in contradistinction to tlie Slavs of the west, the 
Poles, Czechs, and Moravians, they re oriwnBHl a ilint inet form of Christianity, 
acknowledging no tie with Home and rejecting Latin m tlu^ ehurch language. 

There WMal^ a unity of historical development, sinct* luiherio tiie IluMwn 
Slavs had all Mowed the same destiny, had (Hpially acecqiied i\wek civilisar 
tion, submitted to Varangian conquest, and puriHued hi common certain |reat 
enterprises, such as the exj^editions against Bymntium and war« witi the 
nomads. There wm finally political unity, as among alL-dn Galicia as in 
Novgorod, by the Dnieper as m the fon^sts of Husgdal — tlie mtm ffunily sat 
upon all the thrones. All the Russian princes wen^ descemled from Rurik, 
from St. Vladimir, and from laroslav the Great. The civil wars which deso- 
lateQ the country aifirmed anew this unity. No state in Ruwia could reg^ 
^ outsiders, when the princes of Tchernigov ami fiimlal were seen to 
toxe PP to decide which among them waa the eldest — which held 

f wand pnnee and to the throne of Kiev. There were 
aescendants of Hunk who governed successively the most distant states in 
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Eussia, and who, h§,ving reigned at Tmoutarakan on the straits of lenikale, 
at Novgorod the Great, at Toropetz in the country of Smolensk, finished by 
obtaining recognition of their right to reign over Kiev.^> 






THE theory op SUCCESSrON 

If the question be asked why the Russian state continued undivided 
throughout the two hundred years of the Varangian period, our answer is 
that it was due solely to the fact that 

during the greater part of this period ~ ' ^ 

the grand princes left one son and 


the grand princes left one son and I ^ 

heir. Whenever the case was other- 
wise, as after the death of Sviatoslav j 

and Vladimir, the brothers straightway ,i 

entered upon a struggle for mastery 1 

that did not terminate until all but ^ 

one were destroyed. That one then ' r*. 

became undisputed master, for no one I 

dared dispute the possession of power I 
with the descendants of Rurik. ' 

The theory of succession in the Rurik , 

family was as follows: the grand prince J IF l!i\ 

of Kiev ,/as lord paramount of Russia. vi , |\ j 

He disposed of all vacant principalities, / f 

and was supreme judge and general ; but F / \ \ 

each of his brothers had, according to f \ i j 

his seniority, the right of succession to ^gj\ 1 ! : 

the throne. The death of every elder ^ |W i | 1[JT 
brother brought the younger ones a \\ |ii 1,1 ^ 

step nearer to that goal The order of ^ ij|f | Ji ' 

advanDe was from Smolensk to Perei- "i /] ff I 

aslavl, from Pereiaslavl to Tchemigov, 
from Tchemigov to Kiev. But none * 

could attain to the highest dignity, save ' iB^ 

him whose father had held it before him. 1 \ W ^ 

Sons of a father who had died before 

reaching the goal were excluded from 

Kiev and were confined to the posses- 

sions in their hands at the time of their ^ a Komak 

father’s death. The technical Russian 

term for those members of the Rurik family who were excluded from the 
highest dimity was Isgoi, and the attempts of the Isgoi to break through the 
law of exclusion have had no small share in the bloody and desolate history 
of Ru^ia during the period upon which we now enter. But another factor 
^ntnbuted to the same end. The power of the grand prinpe was not so pre- 
^mmant as to enable him to enforce his will and put down disobedience. 
His position was based on the idea of patriarchal power, aftd was respected 
by tlie princes only when it was to their advantage. To maintain himself he 
had to resort to the exjpsdient of making coalitions with some of the princes 
agamst the others, and the sword was the final arbiter between the grand 

vassals.c Accordingly the whole of Russia was always 
divided m its support of the claims of this or that candidate. The civil wars 
which ensued were after all but family quarrels.<» 




A Kobxak 
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civile WAim 

IftToslav lefi. five hoiw. To T?3iaBlav, the okle^t., \w ^ftvc*. Kk‘v; to Svia- 
toslav, Tchcrui| 2 :ov; to Vscwfiod, PereiaHlavl; to ViatvheHb\% Smolensk; and 
to Igor, Viadiinir in Vmlhinia. The order in whieR tlu^ tiw given here repw- 
sents the onler of their dignities ami tlunr iKwititm in the line of 

successiom Two of die hrolhers did not- lonf? survive t.heir failu*r. In 1056 
Viatcheslav ditnl, and Igor, in aceordanee, with the huv of Hucetision, moved 
to Smolensk, wh<‘re ho died in lOtKt * 

About this time a new wave of luipdTm wd. in from Asia towards the 
soiith-Russian stfdme — tluUriirkish trilu' of the Ikilovtsi* In 1055 Vsevolod 
of Perciashivl coneludotl pruiee willi them by briliing them tt) retire into the 
steppe. In 1001 he snllV.nMl a. <Udeat< at (heir hands, but they did not follow up 

tlieir Huee.oss and agnin re.timd into 
tlu^ Hdlpe. The <dvil wars, how- 
OV4T, whud) soon broke out, were 
to bring (luun ba<'.k m an ever- 
nuniaeing plague to the Russian 
populatiom 

Among th<^ minor firiuees, who 
wen* eicluded from the succession, 
was Vseslav 4)f Polotsk, a descend- 
ant, of St*. Vhulimir. 1 le lud helped 
liis uneh^H in a war against the 
Turks, a trihi kindred to the Po- 
lovtsi, anti (*xpeet(Ml artnvard in mi 
aveessiou of U^rritory. Btnug dis- 
appoinietl, he determintMl to help 
himself* Pirst ht^ ravagtal the ter- 
ritory of Pskov, but being unable 
to take that* eity, Im invatb-d the 
Uwritory of Novgorod, and it 
Hcenm that for a whilt^ ho was 
masUw of the city. His bold 
procedure com|Kdletl lus uncles 
Iziaslav, Sviatoslav, and Vsevolod to unite against him; but, thoudi toaten 
by their superior forces, he could not be expened from the north. The uncles 
thereupon resorted to treachery. They proposcul to him a friendly meeting 
under a guarantee of hia personal security and liberty, whiedr tljey confirmed 
by an oath upon the cross. But when fic had reachetl the vicinity of Smo- 
lensk, beyond, the Dnieper, he was surprised, captured, and brougld to Kiev, 
where he was imprisoned. At this juncture the Polovtai made Mother 
of their raids and defeated the united forces of the brothers, ao that Sviatoslav 
was obliged to take refuge at Tchemigov, while Iziaalav and Vsevolod fled 
to Kiev. There they intended to await tlie nomad hordes l>ehind the walls 
of the cities, sacrificing the open country to the invaders. But the citizens 
of Kiev thought diflerently. At a stormy meeting of the ukhe it was decided 
to take up arms, and when Iziaslav refused to lead them against^ the enemy 
they liberated Vsealav from his confinement and made him their prince (1068). 
Iziaslav was obliged to flee to Poland, where he found a champion to Boleslav 
the Bold, Menaced in front by the roles, and sus picious of .hia uncles to Ms 
rear, Vseslav thought himself obliged to flee to Foliotsk, leaving the Kievans 
to the vengeance of Iziaslav (1069;. The events of two generations previous, 
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when Boleslav the Brave captured Kiev for Sviatopolk, were now to be 
repeated. The Poles demeaned themselves as masters and committed many 
excesses. The Kievans bore it for a year; then exasperated, fell upon the 
Poles, who were scattered in their various quarters, and compelled Boleslav 
to evacuate the city. After protracted fighting and negotiations, Polotsk 
was finally restored to Vseslav, and the old order seemed re-established, when 
the two brothers of Iziaslav became suspicious of his designs and suddenly 
appeared before Kiev. Iziaslav now fled for the second time, Sviatoslav 
became grand prince, while Vsevolod advanced to the principality of Tcher- 
nigov. 

Iziaslav left nothing unattempted to regain his position. He had escaped 
with his treasure into Poland, but Boleslav was unwilling to renew his 
former adventure. The German king Henry IV, whom Iziaslav met at Mainz 
in January, 1075, was more favourably disposed and sent an embassy to 
Sviatoslav; but it accomplished nothing. Iziaslav also entered into negotia- 
tions with po pe Gregory VII, to whom he sent his son laropolk. The pope 
hoped to be a ble to annex Russia to the western, church, and even went so far 
as to grant it to laropolk as a fief from the holy see. 

But meanwhile Sviatoslav died (1076) and Vsevolod, a man whose mild 
character did not exclude the possibility of a peaceful settlement, became 
grand prince. Boleslav now ;:ent troops to Iziaslav (1077), and though 
Vsevolod marched against him with an army of his own, yet they soon came 
to terms. Iziaslav was to be reinstated grand prince for the third time, 
while Vsevolod was to retire to Tchernigov, in return for which he was secured 
in the succession. Thus laropolk’s plans came to naught, and with them the 
hope of a reunited church. 

However, Vseslav of Polotsk did not yet give u p his ambitious designs. 
Foiled in his attempt on the throne of Kiev, he tried to create an empire for 
himself in the Russian north, and it required three campaigns of the south- 
Russian princes to annul his plans. It was during these wars that Vladimir 
Monomakh, son of Vsevolod and son-in-law of King Harold of England, first 
distinguished himself, though not in a glorious manner. He was the first 
Russian prince to engage in a domestic quarrel the Polovtsi, with whose aid he 
ravaged the city and. principality of Polotsk. Vseslav died in 1101 as prince 
of Polotsk, and his memory lived long after him in the traditions of the people, 
by whom he was regarded as a sorcerer. The Song of Igor tells how he accom- 
plished in one night a march from Kiev to Tmoutorakan, and how he could 
'.aear at Kiev the ringing of the church bells at Polotsk. 

Russian dynastic conditions had now been restored to the legal order, 
and there seemed nothing left to disturb the tranquillity. But the cupidity 
of the grand prince soon brought on new dissensions among the members of 
the house of Eurik. Viatcheslav and Igor died at an early age, leaving minor 
sons whom their uncle refused to provide with appanages. T?hey therefore 
tried to gain their rights by force. Boris, a son of Viatcheslav, temporarily 
got hold of Tchernigov, but being unable to maintain himself in that city he 
ned to Tmoutorakan, the last refuge of all the discontented. There he ’was 
soon joined by his brother Gleb, who was expelled by Iziaslav from Novgorod, 
and by another brother from Volhinian Vladimir, both of whose appanages 
were divided among the sons of Izias.av and Vsevolod. In the civil war 
which followed, the nephews at first had the advantage and captured 
Tchernigov; but they were defeated in a decisive battle fought near that 
city on the third of October, 1078. Both the grand prince Iziaslav and 
Boris fell, and Oleg was obliged to flee once more to Tmoutorakan. 
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VMTolod 

Iziaalav wan Bucceeded by VBt'v<dcKt, whoBo iiign (1078-1003) wm even 
more unforfcmuite Hum Iub l>rotlM'KH had Inunu ^ lie too Invourtni hia own eons 
and thoHO of huuslav at the (‘xih^jtkmo of hin other. ru'nhowH and in consequence 
the sons of Sviatoslav aud^ Igor and of his ncqjlunv Ihwlialav waged against 
him unremitting warfare with Hte aid of the IN^iovt^l and C -hMaro, who wasted 
the country. vHevolod’s attempt in H)Kd to 'rmoutorakaiq the 

breeding-place (^f revoltH, failed miHorahly, Finally evim IaroiM>!k, the aen of 
Iziaslav, who had nuauved mo many favours from \m uiicl<% nnadted against 
him and waa aasuHainated during tlm war. In thow^ daYH of turmoil and con- 
fnaion, even old VseHlav veniuml forllt once more from Itdfdnk and plundered 
Smolensk.^ The grand pnnc<* waH ill moMi of the time at Kiev and the conduct 
of his affairs lay in the handa (if Ium non Vladimir IVhinomakln 


Vsevolod died April I3Hq 1093, kitvlng two booh. Vladimir Monomakh. 
who Ixcld lYhernigov^ and Rostislav, who held IN'nunslnvl Ilt^ w^w Hueccedecl 

by Sviatopidk, the scaumd Kon of M- 
aslav, wlio was tin; rightful successor 
after Hm' d<*a(h of his hnd her laropolk, 
who, it will Im nmumduaxHl, mm as- 
MHSHimited. M(Huunakh could easily 
'have mnd(* himsidf grand prince, for 
lu' was the most popular of the princes 
and gained gnuit faints in Ins cam- 
paigns against the Folovtsl, whom he 
(k'huited iwidv(' tinu'S duKmg the reign 
of his fatluu*; hut h(‘. mm anxious to 
avoid violating tlu' law of HticccsHioa 
and thus inviting eivil wan 

Sviatopolk’s nugn k^gan withavio- 
A kdiou of tiu' law of nations by impris- 

.&> ouing ambussudors 0/ tlie Ikdovki, who 

had come to negidiate a inuiiy with 
him. In r(‘t alia lion ( he nomads in- 
\ vmkal the etmntry, and with so great a 
^ f<u*ce that Vladiinir and Rostislav, who 
had etane to Hit' aid tjf Hu* grand prince, 
advistal liirn io purtshase peace from 
th(* enemy. Ht^ paid no heed to them, 
but the (Went soon justified the ;pru- 
deiute of their ctnumc'l In tlw^ batte of 
Tripole, fouglii on May 2<Rd, 109*% the 
^ Russians simluintHl a disastrous defeat. 

Rostislav was drowned, while Bviatopolk and Vladinwr saved thenmdves by 
flight. The next years campaign against t-ho Polovtsi was (Hpially disaa- 
tr^p, and Sviatopolk returnea to Kiev with but two companions. Tortchesk 
wwjMmpelled to capitulate, and the nomads retunual to tla^ steppe rich with 
boow4nd prisoners Sviatopolk now bought txjacc^ and took to wife a daugh- 
ter or^e Polovtsian khan. Tliey returned, nowever, tla^ same year under 
the leadership of Oleg, son of Sviatoslav^ who had stayed till now m Tmouto- 
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rakan and thought- the moment opportune for enforcing his undoubted rights 
upon Tchernigov, which had been the original seat of his father as the second 
son of laroslaVj and which was held by Mononiakh, who was the son of laro- 
slav’s third son. 

Oleg, was therefore, no Isgoi and woidd not be treated as such. When he 
appeared before Tcheniigov, Monomakh had only a small band with him, and 
after a siege of eight days was coinpelled to evacuate the city and retire to 
Pereiaslavi, where he had to defend himself during the next thrce^ years 
against continual irruptions of the Polovtsi. The refusal of Oleg to join in a 
combined campaign of the princes against the Polovtsi, and the sudden cap- 
ture of Smolensk by his brother David, gave the occasion for a general war 
that lasted two years and covered the whole territory of Russia, from Novgorod 
to Murom and thence to the steppe, and in course of which one son of Mono- 
makh fell in battle, while two other sons suffered a decisive reverse at the 
hands of Oleg. Finally, a congress of princes was held at Lubetz, in tlie ter- 
ritory of Tchernigov, for the settlement of all existing disputes. The result of 
its deliberations was that the grand prince was to retain Kiev and Turov, 
while to Madimir w^ere assigned Pereiaslavi, Smolensk, and Rostov; Novgorod 
to his son Mstislav, and Tchernigov with all its dependencies to the sons of 
Sviatoslavl — Oleg, David, and laroslav. The latter thus gained possession 
of the greater part of Russia. There still remained to 1)6 satisfied the three 
Isgoi, Volodar, and Vassilko, sons of Rostislav, and David, son of Igor. Of 
the fomicr two, Volodar received PeremishI, Vassilko jeceived Tercbovl, 
while Vladimir in Volhinia was given to David. Polotsk remained in the 
hands of Vseslav. 

The congress of Lubetz (1097) brought a respite to the sorely tried Russian 
north, but the south was soon subjected to new calamities. Vassilko, son of 
Rostislav, was revolving in his mind extensive plans of conquest in Poland, 
among the Danubian Bulgarians, and finally against the Polovtsi. Pie had 
begun making extensive preparations, and had taken into his ]^ay several 
nomdd hordes. David of Volhinia, who was ignorant of Vassi'ko's plans, 
became alarmed at these warlike preparations, began to suspect a conspiracy 
between Monomakh and Vassilko, and succeeded in inoculating the grand 
prince with his own alarms and suspicions. Vassilko was allured to Kiev to 
attend a religious festival, and there he was captured, thrown into chains, 
dragged to Bielgorod, and blinded in an unspeakably cruel manner. The 
horror of the bloody deed resounded throughout Russia. Monomakh united 
his forces with those of his old enemies, the sons of Sviatoslav, and marched 
upon Kiev. The grand prince tried to clear himself of blame and throw the 
guilt upon David, and peace was arranged through the mediation of the 
metropolitan of Kiev and of Monomakh’s mother. 

The grand prince took upon himself the obligation to revenge the outrage 
on Vassilko, who was surrendered to Volodar; and David was obliged to flee 
to Poland (1099). . The grand prince annexed Da,vid's territory, and then 
turned, most unjustifiably, against the sons of Rostislav. Defeated by Volo- 
dar, he formed an alliance with Koloman, king of Hungary. The alliances now 
assumed a most unexjDected and distorted character. David united with the 
Rostislavitchi and with Buiak, khan of the Polovtsi ; and at PeremishI defeated 
the grand prince and his allies. The war, the horrors of which were increased 
by rej^ated raids of the Polovtsi, seemed to draw out without end or aim, 
when finally Monomakh convoked a second congress of the princes, which 
met in August, 1100, at Uvetitchi, on Kievan territory. The result of Its 
deliberations was that only a few towns of Volhinia were left to David, the 
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greater part of the principality being tranHferr<Hl t,o laroiav, son of Hviato- 
polk; while the RostiHlaviichi wen^ to nanain in the uiuliniiniHlitHl potsaessioa 
of their territorujs. 

Thus or(l(‘r 'vVas restored for soini^ t-hw^ but (hc^ dir<‘ction of aflairs really 
oassed out of t hcj hantls of the grand prince into tboHc of MonoiuaklL Under his 
i.eadership the Russian princes wer<‘ nowinuhnl against ilu‘ Ikilovtsi, and thejJe 
ensued a series of campaigns of wliieh no ehmr account has <^oin(^ down to us. 
The Russians generally had th(^ upi)er hand, but for a long timt^ the balance 
wavered, and the enemy s(^(nned so <langerouH U) tln^ priuecH t.luit, following 
the oaunple of Wvialiopolk, th(y entered into matrimonial allianc(‘rt with him, 
Thus Monoinakh, as well as the two sons of Sviatoslav, David anti Oleg, took 
Polovtsian wives for their sons. But t-he year 1111 witnessta! a tkauHive cam- 
paign, in which Monomakh is again stum at the h(‘ad of the; Russian princes. 
After crossing th(^ Dnie|wr and tn(‘- Vorskla, the Russians pn^Hstnl on into the 
enemy’s country as far as the Don. Twti PoloviHiun citit's wtu't'. taken, and 
one was reduced to ashes; tlu^ Don was croHstal, and on March 2*lth and 26th 
a great battle was fought. The. RuHsians on t h<i Sula, (ho last tributary 
of the Don before reaching th<^ sea tif Axov, in a most unfavourabk poBition 
and surrounded from all aides by th<^ Polovtsi. Bui ilic scalt's wtu'o ttimed 
when the drujinas of David and Monomakh, which had lunai k<‘pi all the time 
in the rear, luadt^ terrific ons(‘b on the (‘xhauste<l entnny, who fled in pkaic. 
According to tradition, angels prectHled the liussianH anil ainoU^ the Polovtsi 
with blindness. 


Vladimir Mononiakh AJ>.) 

After a reign filled with civil war and rnisforiuiH^ 8viatopolk 4if^cl (April 
16th, 1113), and all eyes turned toward Monomakh, Ltgally however, 
the throne belonged to his cousin Oleg, son of MviaUislav, niuf Monomakh 
seemed at first rcisolved to recognise his superior riglit. But the Kievans 
were determined to accept no om^ but Monomakh, and an uprismg of theirs, 
which was directed primarily against the Jews, whom Hvkitopolk had 
employed for fiscal purposes, but which tlmiatencul to assume larger dimen- 
sions, induced him to yieki to the universal (kanaiul Thus ti.ie nmo of 
Sviatoslav — otherwi^. called the Olgovitolu — was excluded, and Mono- 
niakh succeeded in bringing a large part; of Russia under Ids hoimcj. During 
his reign he continued tlxe wars against the Polovtsi, iis w(dl aa against the 
Finns in the north and east, and, the Poles in tlu^ west. Th(% steppe was 
cleared so thoroughly that tradition, with its customary (exaggeration, says 
that he forced the Polovtsi back into the Caucasus. 

His relations with the Byzantine Blmpire Imve not yet Ikhui sufficiently 
cleared up. He himself was the son of a byzantiius primness, and his daughter 
Maria was married to Leo, son of the unfortunahi emjKwir llonmmis Diownes, 
who was blinded in 1071 and banished to an island. then made an 
attempt at revolt against Alexius ComnanuB, but was poisoned in 1116, 
Vladimir now espoused the cause of Leo’s son Basil and sent an army to the 
Danube, which returned without accomplishing its purpose. According 
to a later tradition, which arose under the influence of Moscow, the emperor 
Alei^s Comnenus, in order to put an end to the devastation of Thrace by 
the Russian troops, sent to Vladimir a diadem and other imperial insignia 
thrciugh Neophyte, metropolitan of Ephesus, who put the diadem on Vl adi- 
mir s head and called him czar. But contemporary accounts tell us nothing 
of all this, and it is inherently improbable that Byzantium would bestow 
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upon the Russian gmnd prince, who was no longer formidable, a title whose 
exclusive possession it so jealously guarded. On the_ other hand, it is known 
that in 1122, or six years after the supposed campaign to Thrace, a grand*- 
daughter of Monomakh was married to a prince of the house of Romanus. 

But the greater portion qf Monomakh's military activity fell m the 
refens of his two predecessors. He was in his sixty-first year when he be- 
came grand prince, and he naturally avoided all fighting as far ^ it could 
be avoided, enyploying force only when requisite to maintain his position 
as overlord of Russia. As far as circumstances permitted, he was a 
of peace, and a number of most important legislative measures are attributed 
to him, especiaUy the laws relating to usury arid to the half-free (zakupi). 
Russia had suffered very severely from the civil wars and the raids m the 
Polovtsi, and men of small property were reduced to extreme poverty. Bemg 
unable to maintain themselves on their wasted lands, they went to live in 
large numbers on the estates of the rich,. who sought to reduce them to abso- 
lute slavery, or else they borrowed money at usurious rates and soon sank 
into a servile condition. To remedy this ruinous state of affairs, Monomakh 
reduced the rate of interest from 120 per cent, to 20 per cent,, and decreed 
that one who had paid one year’s interest according to the old rate, was 
thereby absolved from his debt. He also ordered the expulsion of the Jews 
from the whole of Russia.^ But the problem of the zakupi could not be 
solved in this summary fashion. According to the regulations adopted 
they were to be regarded as free men who had become bound to the soil by 
contract, but who retained the right to acquire property and were not sub- 
ject to the master’s jurisdiction. A half-free man lost his freedom only 
when he attempted to escape from his master. It was also fixed what pay- 
ments and services he was to render, and it was made impossible for the 
lord to reduce him to a condition of unrestricted serfdom. 

Monomakh died in 1125, at the ripe age of seventy-three. He has left 
us a curious paper of instructions to his sons, which dates from 1117, and 
in which he gives them much sound advice, enforced by examples from 
his own life.c 


The ^^Instruction” of Vladimir Monomakh 

The grand prince begins by saying that his grandfather laroslav gave him 
the Russian name of Vladimir and the Christian name of Vasili, and liis fathei 
and mother that of Monomakh; either because Vladimir was really through 
his mother the grandson of the Greek emperor Constantine Monomachus, oi 
because even in his tenderest youth he displ^ed remarkable warlike valoui’. 
''As I draw near to the grave/’ writes he, "I give thanks to the Most High 
for the increase of my days. His hand has led me to a venerable age. And 
you, my beloved children and whosoever reads this writing, observe the rules 
set forth in it. When your heart does not approve them, do not condemn m) 
intentions, but only say: The old man’s mind was already weakened. 
Having described in their chief features, and for the greater part in the words 
of the Psalmist, the beauty of the works and the goodness of the Creator, 
Vladimir continues: 

“0 my children! give praise to God and love also mankind. Neither 
fasting, nor solitude, nor monastic life shall save you, but good deeds. Forget 

[I They were during the Middle Ages the representatives of the money -power throughout 
Europe— a foreign element in the "natural economy" of that time. Hence the universal 
hatred against them,] 
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not tlio jioor, tlwnn; iirul nnuoinlK'r (hut- t'vorv pom^miou m God’s and 
only conlklod to ym for a iiine, Do not liido your'rirlu'M in tho bowels of the 
earth ; thin in against tlu' law of DlniHiianity. Ho fai!a‘w to orphans; mdw 
the widows yonrH(dv(‘s; do not hd. the strong dt‘Hi roy the W(‘uk. I)o not slay 
either the nght(‘ons or the guilty: the lift* and soul tif the Gliristian aroaacrecl, 
Do not call unon tlu^ nann^ of (}od in vain; ratify your oatli by kissing the 
cross, and do not transgrtw it. My brt)ldn*rs saitlUt nun Let m drive out the 
sons of Rostislav and takt^ Uit'ir poastwons, ot-herwiw^ thou art no ally of 
oursl But I anHW(‘r(Hl: I e.annot fttrgtd- that 1 kEwnl the cross. I turned 
to tho Psalter and read with ooniputudifUK ‘ Why art thou so voiced, 0 my 
soniv 0 ptit thy inisi in (hul, for I will y«*t iliank hitn. Fret not thyself 
because^ of the ung<Klly : tantlnu* Iw thou envitnts ngfiinst tho evil doers.’ Do 
not forsake the sick and do not fear look iifam iht^ demi: for we shall all 
die; receive the blessing of the elergv lovingly; do not withdraw yourselves 
from them; do good unto theiu, f(»r tliey nhail pray In the Most High for you, 

“ J)o not have any pride either in your mind nr Imari, and thipk: we are 
but mortal; to-day we live, to-morrow we art* in the; grave. Fear every lie, 
drunkennesH and fornietditm, taiually ptuaiieitnm ftjr the lanly ami the soul 
Esteem old people as fatlu‘rs, the ytnmg iw hrotbc'rH. In your household 
see carefully to everything yourselvt's, d<^ md. th*|Mmd tdtluw on your pages or 
bailiffs^ that your guests may utd. blame tutlaw ycnir Imuse or your dmnen 
Be active in war, ser\a*. as an c^xainple to ytmr eaplairw" -dt ia ilo time then 
to think of feasting mu! luxury. When you have st‘t tlui night watch, take 
your rest. Man perishes suddtmly, theftTtu'e dn not lay .‘wide your arms 
where you may meet dangtw; and get in lu^rw^ thirty. When you travel in 
yuuA duminioiis, <hj uol It^t the |;iririet‘ly !m^ a eaust^ of o'Ftmee to the 
inhahiumts, but whenw<*r you stop give ytjur host, food and drink. Above 
all, respect your guests and do them Imnour, bed’b tbe distinguished and the 
supplicants, both merchant ami ambassailor ; if you cannot give iluun presents, 
at any rate regale them wit.h food and drink, for giu^sis spread gootl and evil 
reports ^of us in fondgn lands. Greud, (wry man when he jMwues by;^ Love 
your wives, but do not let them have an autluaily ovc*r you. Everything 
good that you learn, you must reimnuber; what you do not know, learn. 
My father, sitting at home, spoken five languages, lor which those of other 
lands praised Mm. IdlcnesB is the mother id vicH‘H; b<*ware of it, A man 
should ever be occupied; when you are on Gu^ road, on hormdiack, without 
occupation, instead of indulging in hile thoughta n*p(?at prayers by heart — 
or the shortest, but best prayer of all, *Lor<l have nuwcyl’ Never sleep 
without bowing yourself down to the eartli; ami if you bnd unwell, bow down 
to the earth tmeo times. Lot not the sun fiiul you in your bed! Go early to 
church to render morning praise to God: so <ild my fatlior; so did all good 
men. When the sun shone on them, they praisctl God joyfully and said; 
‘Lighten mine eyes, Christ God, and give me ITiy beauteous light.' Then 
take counsel with the droujina, or judge the people, or go to the chase; and 
at midday sleep, for God has ordained that not only man but also the beasts 
and birds should rest at midday, 

‘‘Thus lived your father. I myself did all that could be ordered to a page] 
at the chase and at war, day and night, in the heat of summer and the cold> of 
wmter I knew no rest. I did not put my trust in burgomasters or heralds, I 
did not let the strong give offence to the poor and widows, I myself supe^ 
v^d the church and the divine service, the domestic organisation, the stables, 
the chase, the hawks and the falcons." Enumerating his military exploits, 
Vladimir thus "WTites: “My campaigns were in all eighty-three; the otliier 
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smaller ones I do not remember. I concluded nineteen treaties of peace with 
the Polovtsi, took prisoners more than a hundred of their chief princes and 
let thern go free, and I had more than two hundred put to death and drowned 
in the rivers. Who has travelled faster than I? Starting early from Tcher- 
nigov, I was at Kiev with my parents before vespers. We loved the chase, 
anU often trapped and caught beasts with your grandfather. How many 
times have I fallen from my horse! Twice I broke my head, injured my arms 
and legs, without caring for my life in youth or sparing my head. But the 
Lord preserved me. And you, my children, fear neither death nor combats, 
nor wild beastSj but show yourselves men in every circumstance sent from 
God. If Providence decrees that a man shall die, neither his father nor his 
brothers can save him. God’s protection is man’s hope.” 

If it had not been for this .wisely written testament, we should not have 
known all the beauty of Vladimir’s soul; he did not lay waste other states, 
but was the glory, the defender, the consolation of his own, and none of the 
Russian prkices has a greater right to the love of posterity, for he served his 
country jealously and virtuously. If once in his life Monomakh did not 
hesitate to^infringe the law of nations and perfidiously slay the Polovtsian 
princes, we can but apply to him the words of Cicero, ''The age excuses the 
man.” Regarding the Polovtsi as the enemies of Christianity (they had 
burned the churclies), the Russians thought that the destruction of them — 
no matter in what manner — was a work pleasing to God A 

The Fall of Kiev and the Rise of Suzdal 

In the forty-four years that followed the death of Vladimir Monomakh, 
the oyer-lordship passed eighteen times from one hand to another, the average 
duration .of governments being only two years and a half, and the dignity 
attaching to the grand mneedom cieclined in rapid progression until it sank 
to a complete nullity. With this constant change of rulers, the devastation 
and baAarisation of south Russia proceeded apace, so that it soon ceased to 
be the centre of political life. A rapid review of these evil years will suifice 
for an understanding of the causes that brought about this retrogression. 

_ We have seen that Vladimir Monomakh reached the throne of the grand 
princedom in violation of the superior right of the Olgovitchi. He succeeded 
in bringing the greater part of Russia under his sons. Mstislav, the eldest, 
held Kiev and southern Russia, while his sons were in Novgorod, Kursk ana 
Smolensk; laropolk^ held Pereiaslavl; Viatcheslav, Tourov; luri, Suzdal; 
and Andrew, Vladimir in Volhinia. On the other hand, the princes of Polotsk 
were independent; the descendants of Rostislav ruled in Red Russia or 
Galicia; and the descendants of Oleg, in Tchernigov, Murom, Riazan, erst- 
while the land of the Viatitchi and Radimitchi, and in the extreme southeast, 
Tmoutorakan. ^ With union among the descendants of Monomakh and with 
strong grand princes at Kiev, soutli Russia might have been able to maintain 
its ascendancy notwithstanding its unfavourable proximity to the steppe; 
birt these conditions did not exist. Monomakh’s first successor, Mstislav, 
did, indeed, maintain his position, and even annexed Polotsk, whose princes 
fled to Greece. But he soon died (1132), and his successor, the brave but 
wavering laropolk, sowed the seeds of discord in his family by bestowing 
Pereiaslavl upon the eldest son of Mstislav and naming him his successor. 
Therewith he offended his own younger brothers, one of whom, luriBol- 
giruki (Longhand), sought to maintain his right by force. The prince of 
Pereiaslavl found support among the Olgovitchi, who were delighted at the 

a. yr. — tol. xvii. k 
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siglit of quarrels among the doscoudauts of Monomaklt One of the Olgo- 
vitclii, Vsevolod by uaiuCy raised himsedf to tlu*. grand princcMlom by utilising 
these quarrels (1139-1 14G). But immodiaiely afiex his death his brother 
was overthrown, and kiaslav, son of Mstislav, became grand prince (1146- 
1154). Twice he was expelled by luri Dolgoruki, and only mamtained him- 
self by making one of his unclc'S tlu^ nominal ruh't. 

After his death the turbulencts and confusion increased still further. Hia 

brother Jhmtislav of Smolensk was 
oxpidhHl after one week’s reign jby 
the prince of Tchernigov, who was 
expelkul in his turn by luri Dol- 
goruki. The latter might have 
shared the same fate, for a confed- 
eration of th(^ princes of Smolensk, 
TclKM'uigov, and Volhinia had al- 
ready been formed iigainst him, 
but for his timely death (1157). 
One of the confederates ruled for 
eight mouths, and then he had to 
make room for his Buccosaor^ who 
rul(Hi four months. In the eighty- 
thr(‘e yiuirs that elaj.ised between 
the ihiiilx of luri and tne capture 
of Kiev by the Mongols, the gov- 
ernnumt changed , lands thirty 
times, flow much the importance 
of Kic'w and the dtoity of tho 
grand, princedom had declined at 
this p(\rio(l, wo can estimate from 
the refusal of Andrew of Suzdal, 
son of luri Dolgoruki, to ihke tho 
throne, though he came next in the 
line of sueex^ssion. He rightly com- 
■ preheaded that the f uture belonged 
to the Russian north, rather than 
to tho south, and it was his con- 
stant endeavour to consolidate his 
power in that quarter; and when 
one of those powerless grand 
jirincea, Mstislav Iziaslayitdi, at- 
liempted to strengthen himself by 
fonning an alliance with Novgorod, 
Andrew brought about a combination of eleven pritices against him. After a 
three days’ siege Kiev was taken by assault and plundered for two days (March, 
1169), and Andrew’s brother Gleb was then installed as grand prince of Kiev. 
The decay of the south is attributable chiefly to the following causes: 

(1) Its geographical position exposed it to the constant inroads of the 
nomads of the steppe. This evil, it is true, existed from remotest times, 
but its seriousness was increased by the action of the Russian princes them- 
selves, who employed the nomads in their civil wars. Many of these nomads. 
Torks, Berendians, and Petchenegs, settled on the Ros and Dnieper, meddled 
in Russian affairs, and contributed to the barbarising of the country. (2) 
Every new grand-prince brought with him into Kiev a new following from 
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his own principality. These foreign elements contributed ever anew to the 
unsettling of existing conditions, and prevented the growth of a landed 
aristocracy that had its roots in the soil, and of a burgher class. The estab- 
lishment of a political tradition thus became impossible. (3) Tlie trade 
with Greece had ^atly declined owing to the increasing dangers of the 
joamey to the sea, and more than once the princes were obliged to defend 
caravans to and from Byzantium with their entire army. 

But while the south was decaying, a new centre was forming in the north 
that was destined to gather around itself the whole of Russia, the princi- 
pality of Suzdal-Rostov. The city of Rostov, situated in the country of 
the Finnish Merians, was one of the oldest in Russia, and it is reported that 
Rurik had bestowed it on one of his warriors. Suzdal also arose at an early 
date, at the latest toward the end of the ninth century. The early history 
of the region is not known to us, but we know that laroslav founded the 
city of laroslavl, that it was temporarily united to Novgorod, and that after 
the death of Sviatoslav IL(1076) it was merged in the principality of Pereia- 
slavl. Vladimir Monomaldi founded Vladimir on the Kliasma, a tributary 
of the Okap and built a church at Rostov. The congress of Lnbetz assigned 
the entire territory to Moriomakh's sons, and luri Dmgoruki became the first 
independent prince of Rostov. Although this prince always looked to the 
south, yet the colonisation of the north made rapid progress during his reign. 
We know that three cities were founded by aim, and the chronicle ,.iIso 
attributes to him the foundation of Moscow in 1147. Suzdal was his capital. 
When he became grand prince of Kiev he bestowed this whole countiy upon 
his son Vassilko, while he gave Viahgorod, to the north of Kiev, to his eldest 
son Andrew. 

But the latter had no liking for the south, and, fled from Vishgorod with 
a miracle-working image of the Virgin, which he deposited in a chui[ch that 
he built at a place where he had a vision and which he called Bojgolubvo 
(God’s love). After the death of his father, in 1157, Rostov and Suzdal 
refused to obey his younger brothers and called in Andrew, who was also 
joined by those of Ins father’s followers who had fled from Kiev. But it 
is most characteristic of the man and his far-sighted policy that he made no 
claims to the throne of Kiev, nor .did he establiab himself at RostoV or Suzdal 
but stayed at Vladimir, where there were no old families nor refractory 
citizens to deal with. His brothers, his nephews, the boyars of his father, 
he expelled from his dominions and made himself sole ruler. - In 1169 he 
gave Kiev to his brother Gleb, but he took to himself the title of grand prince. 
To become the virtual master of the whole of Russia he only needed to sul^ 
ject Novgorod, and though the combination of princes that he formed against 
it was routed before its gates, yet he ultimately succeeded, by cutting off its 
supply of com, in compelling it to acquiesce in his supremacy and to accept 
the prince that he chose for it. 

This first would-be autocrat of Russia also comprehended the importance 
of naming the cleigy subservient to his will. He tried to make capital 
Vladimir independent of Kiev in church affairs by establishing in it a metro- 
politan, and though he failed in his object, owing to the detennined refusal 
of the patriarch of Constantinople, yet he succeeded in obtaming the impoidant 
concession that in future the Russian metropolitan was to be appointed 
only with the assent of the grand prince. 

His despotic and cruel rule finally made him hated by his nobles, and he 
was assassinated on June 29tln 1175, at Bogolubdvo. After a period of 
confusion his second brother, Vsevolod, became grand prince. During this 
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reign the influence of Suzdal was still further increased, and the entire north, 
and even the Olgovitchi of Tchernigov, recognisc^.d his supremacy. In the 
west and south, however, Roman Mstisla,vitch of Volhinia, who conquered 
Galicia and ruled temporarily at Kiev, offemd a successful nvsistance. But 
after the death of the latter in battle with tlt.j Poles in 1205, Vsevolod con- 
quered Riazan, and even deprived the Olgovitchi of Tchernigov, giving them 
Kiev in exchange. This prince, like his ]:>rede(^essor, at to in (ul. his object 
by diplomacy rather than by the sword, and at his death in 1212 ho was the 
niost powerjful prince in Russia. 

His death was follow'cd by a civil war Ix'iween his two sons Uonatantine 
and luri. The latter, though the young(?r, was nominated bv Vsevolod 
as his successor, but in 1217 he was beaten by OouBfcaniine and his allies—- 
Novgorod amongst them — and compelled to n'sigri the throne. But Oon- 
stanfinc died in 1218 and luri reigned undisturbed till 12.37. He foughti with 
success against the Volga Bulgarians, and founded Nijni-Novgorod (1221), 
But his power never became as great as had been that of his faduu*, and he 
exerted no influence in southern Russia, which wag devastated by Pctchenegs 
from the steppe and by Poles and Hungarians from t.he west. All south 
Russia now lay exhausted before the impending irruption of the Tatars.® 







CHAPTER III 

THE TIME OF TATAR DOMINATION 

[1235-1462 A.D.] 

In the thirteenth century the steppes of contra! Asia sent forth a new 
conquering horde, constituting the last wave of that migration of peoples 
which had commenced in remote antiquity.^ This Mongol-Tatar horde 
dominated Russia for 240 years and left enduring traces of its domination. 
It definitively broke the bond between western and eastern Russia, and thus 
contributed to the formation of the principality of Lithuania in the west; 
while in the east it promoted the rise of the principality of Moscow, which 
finally absorbed all the other Russian principalities, ihrew off their Tatar 
yoke, recoiled in its turn upon the steppe, and finally, b/ turning Russia into 
an empire, made forever impossible another invasion from the steppe. 

The cradle of the Mongolian race was in all probability the country lying 
at the foot of the Altai Mountains. At the time of the apjDearance of Jenghiz 
Khan the Mongols were divided into numerous tribes, which were governed 
by their elders and lived in mutual enmity. An unpleasing description of 
the exterior and life of the Mongols is given by a Chinese writer, a contem- 
porary of Jenghiz Khan, and also by Mussulman writers: 

'‘Their faces are wide, flat, and square, with prominent cheek-bones, 
their eyes have no upper lashes, their beard and moustaches are of scanty 
growth, their general appearance is repulsive. But the present Tatar sover- 
eign, Temuchin (Jenghiz Khan) is of enormous stature, with broad forehead 
and long beard, and distinguished for his valour. They reckon the year 

[* This is, of course, meant only in a limited sense. 0"he migration of peoples still con- 
tinues "with unabated force, but its centre has moved from Asia to Europe. Thence it moves 
in a twofold direction : on the one hand, from western Europe to America and Australia ; nnd 
on the other hand, from eastern Europe to the remotest confines of Asia.] 
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according to the growth of grass. When one of them is asked for his age, lie 
replies — so many grasses. When asked for the nnniber of the month, they 
laugh and reply that they do not know. The Tatars are born to the saddle 
and grow up on horseback. They learn to fight almost l)y instinct, for tliey 
hunt the whole year round. They have no infantry, but only ca\'alry, of 
which they can raise several hundred thousand. Tliey hardly (naa- rc.ani; to 
writing, but all, from the coimnandcr-in-chief to the comnuuuku- of ten, give 
their orders in person. When they want to take a big town, they first aiiao.k 
the small places in the vicinity, take all the inliabitants prisoners, and dri v'c 
them forward to the attack. Por this purpose a command is issued that 
every man on horseback should capture ten prisonex*s, and when this numlx^r 
is completed they arc compelled to collect a certain amount of grass or wood, 
earth or stones. The Tatars urge them on night and day, killing those who 
become exhausted. Having reached the town, they are compelled to dig 
trenches or fill up fosses, '(.u a siege the Tatars reck not of the loss of tens 
of thousands: hence they are invariably successful. When they capture a 
city they kill all without sparing either young or old,^ the beautiful or the 
ugly, rich or poor, those who su’oiuit or those whc) resist. No person, how- 
ever ^distinguished, escapes this imrevokable penalty of death. The spoil 
is divided m proportionate shares among high and low. This people have 
no need of baggage or provision wagons; tluar herds of shec^p, cows, horses, 
and other animals follow thorn on their marches, and they cat meat aiul 
nothing else. Their horses do not know bark^y, but they tear ivo the 
ground with their hoofs and live on the root^s. As to their faith, ihi^ Tatars 
worship the sun at the time of its rising. They do not regard anything as 
forbidclcn, and eat all animals, even dogs and pigs. Marriage ia unknown to 
them, but many men come to a woman, and when a child is born it doi‘s not 
know its father.'^ 

Similar descriptions are met with in the narratives of liluropoans who 
knew the Mongols in the days of their power. 

JENGHIZ khan; the tatae invasion 

It was among this mde nomad people that Jenghiz Khan was born in 1 102. 
The son of the chief of a tribe dwelling at the moutliB of the Onon and the 
Ingoda, affluents of the Amur, Jenghiz was far removed from the focus of 
central Asian political life, and his power was originally very small. The first 
forty years of his life were spent in struggles with the surrounding peoples; 
it is even said that for ten years he was in captivity with the NyDche, or 
Chtirch^ (the Manchurian rulers of northern China knoTO under the name 
of the dynasty of Kin), during which time he became acquainted with Chinese 
customs and manners, ^ and also with the weakness of the rulers of Cliina. 
Having conquered various Mongolian tribes, he proclaimed himself emperor 
at a general assembly of the princes, which was held at the sources of the 
river Onon (1206). 

thus taking the imperial title,” says V. P. Vasiliev, “he gave perfect 
expression to the purely Chinese conception that, as there is only one sun in 
the heavens, so there must be only one emperor on earth; and all others 
bearing this title all states having any pretensions to independent existence 
thereby offend tne will of heaven and invite chastisement.” His successes 
in Mongolia are explained by his surpassing military talent, the system of 
purely militar’' organisation adopted Ay him, and by the fact that ho gave 
places in his ’ ice to all those who were gifted, of whatever race they might 
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be/ Jenghiz ETian's conquests advanced rapidly; in 1206 he devastated the 
kingdom of Tangut (in southern Mongolia) and in 1210 he commenced a war 
with the Nyhch6, ruling in northern China. The war dragged on, and mean- 
while the shah of Khuarezm (Bokhara) gave offence to Jenghiz Khan by 
slaying the Mongolian ambassadors. Leaving his captains in China, the 
IV^ongdian klian marched to Bokhara (1219), whence, partly in pursuit of 
the Siah and partly led on by the passion for pillage, the Mongoliaii troops 
directed their way to the west, doubled the southern shore of the Caspian Sea, 
Ctfossed the Caucasus, and penetrated into the steppes of the Polovtsi. 

The leaders of these troops were CMp6 and Subutai Bahadar. The 
Polovtsi apiplied for help to the Russian prince Mstislav Mstislavitch, and he 
called together the princes of southern Russia, amongst whom tlm most impor- 
tant were Mstislav Romanovitch of Kiev and Mstislav Sviatoslavitch of 
Tchernigov. The arniies of the princes moved to the help of the Polovtsi, 
and although the Tatars sent ambassadors saying, ^'God has joermitted us 
to come on our steedvS with our slaves against the accursed Po'ovtsi; come 
and make peace with us, for we have no quarrel with you,” the princes decided 
upon a battle which took place by the river Kalka in the government of 
lekaterinoslav. The Russian princes, who did not act in unison, were beaten 
(1223), and many were killed, amongst othei*s Mstislav of Kiev. The Tatars 
did not penetrate far into Russia, but turned back and were soon forgotten.® 
Meanwhile the Tatar captains returned to Jenghiz Khan, who, having defini- 
tively subdued Tangut and northern China, died in 1227. He had during 
his lifetime divided his possessions amongst his four sons : to the descendants 
of Juji (then already dead) was allotted Iviptchak (that is the steppe extend- 
ing from central Asia into southern Russia); to Jagatai, Turkestan; to 
Okkodai (C^dai) China; to Tuli, the nomad camps adjoining the share of 
Okkodai. Over these princes was to be exalted the great khan, chosen in a 
solemn assembly of all the princes. In 1228 Okkodai was proclaimed great 
khan. 

At first the question of succession, then the final consolidation of the 
empire in northern China, and then again the commencement of the war with 
the south kept the princes around the great khan, and it was only in 1235 that 
Okkodai sent his nephew Batu, son of Juji, together with Manku, son of Tuli, 
and his own son Kuiuk, to conquer the western lands ; to their number was 
added Sabutai, famous for his Kiptchak campaign. First of all they con- 
quered the Bulgarians on the Volga, and then came to the land of Riazan. 
Here they exacted from the princes a tribute of a tenth of all their possessions 


[* A modern army Inevitably loses in numbers and its difficulties increase as it advances 
from its base of operations into tlie enemy’s country. The very reverse was the situation of 
the Tatars. They needed no base of operations, for they took along with them their flocks, 
their tents, and all their belongings, and while their flocks fed upon the grassy steppes, they 
in turn fed upon their flocks. And the nomadic and predatory tribes whom they encountered 
on their march led the same kind of life as themselves, and were easily induced to join in the 
certain expectation of plunder. Thus the tide kept on ever increasing and gaining in force. 
In fact, the Tatars can hardly be styled an army, but a people in motion. 

[• At first the Kussians had only vei*y vague notions as to who this terrible enemy was. 
The old chronicler remarks briefly : "For our sins unknown people have appeared. iJfo one 
knows who they are or whence they have come, or to what race and faith they belong. They 
are commonly called Tatars, but some call them Tauermen, and others Petchenegs. who they 
really are is known only to God, and perhaps to wise men deeply read in books.” Some of 
these “ wise men deeply read in books ” supposed them to be the idolatrous Moabites who had 
in Old Testament times harassed God’s chosen people ; whilst others thought that they must be 
the descendants of the men whom Gideon had driven out, of whom a reverent saint had 
prophesied that they would come in the latter days and conquer the whole earth, from the 
East even unto the Euphrates, and from the Tigris even unto the Black Sea.®] 
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both in lands and in men; the courageous resistance of the Riazan princes 
proved unsuccessful, chiefly Ixicausc the princes of northern Russia did not 
unites, but decided on defending themselves separately. After the devasta- 
tion of Riazan and the slaughter’of her princes (1237), followed that of Suzdal. 
Having taken Moscow, the Tatara marched to Vladimir, where they slew the 
family of the grand prince, while he himself Was defeated and killed on tl^ie 
banks of the Sit (1238). Thence they were apparently going to Novgorod, 
but returned — probably to avoid the marshes. On their way back', Kozelsk 
detained them for a long lime, but it was finally taken and pillaged. 

The tactics of the Tatars in this war consisted in hrsb eticompassing each 
region as hunters do, and then joining foi'(‘es at one centre, thus ikwast aiing 
all. In the years 1239-1240 the Tatars ravaged soutlw'm Russia, and in 
1240 tiiey took and laid waste Kiev. All Ihirope trembled at the hor- 
rors of the Tatar invasion; the emperor Frcdc^rick IT called for a gen(;ral 
arming, l)ut his calls were in vain. Meanwhile the Tatars advanced to Hun- 
gary (1241) and Poland, and defeated the Polish princes al Liegnitz in Silesia; 
ami it was only the courageous defence of Oliiuitz in Moravia, by the (Izeeh 
voyevode laroslav, and the gathering of armies under th(^ comnumd of ilu' 
Hze.ch king and the dukes of Austria and (larinthia, that finally caused the 
Tatars to turn back. They then founded thrir eliief dwelling place*, on the 
Volga, where near tlie present town of Tsanwa (governrmaiti of Ast rakhan) 
they (istahlishod a, wintering place for the horde — Sarai. There R.UMsiau 
priiices bc^gan to arrive with tribute. At first, however, they W(*»e oblig(‘d 
to go to the great khan in Mongolia; for the first khans, Okkodaf, Kuiuk, a,iul 
Mangku, were kiwfully chosen by the princes, and maintained their authority 
ov(‘r all the empire of Jenghiz Khan; and it was only from the tinu^ of Kiiblai 
(1290), who arbitrarily took possession of th(^ throiie and removed the seat 
of governmoiit to China, that the bond wa,s definitively severed. 

INFiniENCaOS OF TATAB nOMINA'IUON 

The domination of the Tatnrs over Russia is regardcnl hy historiaiiR from 
various points of view; some (such as Karamzin a^nd (‘Spe(!ially N. T Kosto- 
marov) ascribe a decided influence to the Tatars in th(* d(*velopment. of 
Russian life, S. M. Soloviov, on the contrary, is of the oj)inion that, tlu* 
influence of the Tatars was not greater tlian that of the Polovtsi, BotJi 
thes(‘. opinions are extreme: it is senseless to deny the influence of tlu^ Tatars, 
for th(^ reason that Russia was long associated with tliem, and ihiii, sincM* 
in her intercourse with the east, Moscow employcKl Tatar service's, mudi 
that was eastern entered into the administration, notably tlie finantual sys- 
tfun; traces of eastern custom may also be found in the military orga.nisu4,iom 
Tlif'se are direct consequences; the indirect oncB an*, hardly less important, 
because a considerable share in the interruption of civilisation and Rie rfmgh- 
ening of the manners and customs of the people may be awerilH'.d t.o thc^ 
separation of eastern Russia from western. On the other hand, it is impos- 
sible to regard the corporal punishments as entirely Tatar, for they w(‘re 
known in Byzantium, and came to Russia in the manuals of cluirt'h statutes; 
they wore known also in the west, and arc to be met with in places which 
were but little under Tatar domination, such as Pskov. The opinion that 
the autocratic power had its origin in the domination of the Tatars must, 
it would seem, be entirely rejected, esjoecially when we call to mind the con- 
stant preaching of the clergy, and the fact that John the Terribh:^ directly 
appeals to the authority of the Bible and the example of the Roman emperors. 
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Civilisation and letters were almost unknown to the Tatars. Tlio writers 
in their chanceries were for the greater part taken from the nations they 
had conquered, as WTre also the artists who embellished the wintering places 
of their khans. Much luxury was to be met with amongst them, but neither 
elegance nor cleanliness: in this respect they kept to the very end the customs 
oftthe Mongolian steppes. Also in moral respects they showed themselves 
dwellers of the steppes even to the end of their career in history. Cruel 
and coarse though they were, they possessed, however, some good qualities. 
Tliey were temperate in their lives, and their cupidity was not so great as 
tint of other Asiatic nations; they were far less given to deceit in trade — 
in general, with them, violence predominated over deccit.?> 

Throughout all of their conquests in Russia, they obviously acted upon 
a principle which was well calculated to facilitate their own complete ascen- 
dency. At first they destroyed the walled places that stood in the way 
of tlieir projects, and afforded a means of defence to the people; they destroyed 
tlie po])ulaiion wherever they went, in order that the remnant which sur- 
vived should feel the more surely the weight of their power; and, at length, 
as their advance became the more safe and certain, they relax(^cl slightly 
in their cruelties, enrolling under tlieir standard the slaves they captured, 
thus turning their conquests into armaments. But the climate of Russia 
rendered it an unsuitable place for their location. As they could not remain 
upon the soil which they had vanquished, they established themselves on 
the frontiers to watch over their new pos.sessious, leaving nominal Russian 
princes to fight for them against the invading tribes that continually rushed 
in. Those very invasions served also to strengthen the Tatar yoke, by 
weakening the resisting power of the natives.^ 

In coh(jucring Russia they had no wish to take possession of the soil, 
or to take into their own hands the local administration. Wliat they wanted 
was not land, of which they had enough and to spare, but movable property 
wlii(d] they might enjoy without giving up their pastoral, nomadic life. 
They fipplied, therefore, to Russia the same method of extracting supplies 
as they had used in other countries. As soon as their authority had been 
formally acknowledged they sent officials into the country to number the 
inhabitants and to collect an amount of tribute proportionate to the popu- 
lation. This was a severe burden for the people, not only on account of 
the sum demanded, but also on account of the manner in which it was raised. 
The exactions and cruelty of the tax-gatherers led to local insurrections, 
and the insurrectionists were of course always severely punished. But there 
was never any general militaiy occupation nor any wholesale confiscations 
of land, and the existing political organisation was left undisturbed. The 
modern method of dealing with annexed provinces was wholly unknown 
to the Tatars. The khans never for a moment dreamed of attempting to 
Tatarise their Russian subjects. They demanded simply an oath of allegiance 
from the princes, and a certain sum of tribute from the people. The van- 
quished were allowed to retain their land, their religion, their language, 
their courts of justice, and all their other institutions. 

The nature of the Tatar domination is well illustrated by the policy 
which the conquerors adopted towards the Russian church. For more than 
half a century after the conquest the religion of the Tatars was a mixture 
of Buddhism and paganism, with traces of sabaisrn or fire-worship. During 
this period Christianit}^ was more than simply tolerated. The grand khan 
Kuiuk caused a Christian chapel to be erected near his domicile, and one 
of his successors, Khubilai, was in the habit of publicly taking part in the 
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Easter festivals. In 1261 the khan of the Golden ITordo allowed the Kus- 
sians to found a bishopric in hia capital, and several ineinbera of his family 
adopted Christianity. One of them even founded a monastery, and became 
a saint of the Russian church! The orthodox clergy were exempted from 
the poll tax, and in the charters granted to them it was expressly declared 
that if anyone committed blasphemy against the faith of tlic Eussiiins he 
should be put to death. Some time afterwards the Golden Hortle was con- 
verted to Islam, but the khans did not on that account change their policy. 

They continued to favour the 
and their protection was long reraehi- 
bered. Many gemerations later, when 
the property of the church was threat- 
ened by the autocratic power, refrac- 
tory ecclesiastics contrasted tlui policy 
of the orthodox sovereign with that 
of the ^'godless Tatars/’ much to tlie 
advantage of the latter. 

At first there was and could be 
very little mutual eonfidcuice l)etwe(ai 
the eonqiKTors and the conqu(‘red. 
The. princes anxiously looked for an 
opportunity of throwing oil thc^ gall- 
ing yoke, and the people chafed 
under the exae.tions and cruelty of 
the tribute colJi'ctors, whilst the khans 
took precautions to prcvmit insur- 
rection, and thn'atiauHl to di^vastato 
the country if their authority was 
not respected. But in the course of 
time this mutual distrust and hos- 
tility greatly lessoned. Tlui ^jirimjeB 
gradually pm-ceivtsl that all at- 
tiunpts at resistance would b(j fruit- 
less, and became reconciled to their 
new position. Instead of sei'king to 
throw off the khan’s authority, they 
sought to gain his favour, in the 
hope of thereby fo wan ling thesirpor- 
A FiiMAM SAMOYEn intiu'ests. For this purpose 

tliey paid frequent visits to the, Tatar 
chief, made rich presents to his wives and courtiia's, r(‘ceiv(Hl from him char- 
ters confirming their authority, and sometimes even married imnubers of 
his family. Some of them used the favour thus aciiuinul for extending their 
possessions at the expense of neighbouring princes of thenr own race, and 
did not hesitate to call in Tatar hordes to their assistance, Tht^ khans, 
in their turn, placed greater confidence in their vassals, cntrusiiul ( luan with 
the task of collecting the tribute, recalled their own officials who w'cre a con- 
stant eyesore to the people, and abstained from all interference in the internal 
affairs of the principalities so long as tribute was regularly paid. The princes 
acted, m short, as the khan’s lieutenants, and became to a certiiin extent 
tatarized. Some of them carried this policy so far that they were reproached 
by the people with “ loving beyond measure the Tatars' and their language, 
and giving them too freely land, and gold, and goods of every kiiul”«J 
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ALEXANDER NEVSXI 

The recognition of Tatar sovfereignty was complete in the homage and 
tribute they demanded and received. Every prince was forced to solicit 
his investiture from the khan of Kiptchak; and even when laroslav was 
established as grand prince over the rest, Batu cunningly allowed several 
rivals to put in their claims to that authority, and obliged them to wait so 
long for his decision that the order of succession remained unsettled, Thi& 
state of suspense in which the feudal lords were kept, and a series of famines 
which followed the destructive march of the Tatars, plunged the country into 
a condition of abject wretchedness. 

During this period of indecision on the one hand, and forlorn imbecility on 
the other, the Lithuanians succeeded in appropriating to themselves some 
portions of the northwestern division of Russia; and the Swedes, and Danes, 
and Livonian knights of the sword proceeded to make demonstrations of a 
descent upon Novgorod. Alexander, however, who had succeeded his father 
in that principality, finding that the grand prince was unable to render him 
any assistance towards the defence of the city, anticipated the advance of the 
intruders, and^ giving them battle on the banks of the Neva gained a decisive 
victory. He immediately built strong forts on the spot to repel any future 
atteuj^pts, and returned in triumph to Novgorod. So signal was the over- 
throw of the enemy that Alexander was honoured by the surname of Nevski, 
in commemoration of the achievement. 

Flushed with a triumph as unexpected as it was important, Alexander 
Nevski desired to enlarge the bounds of his power at home. The army was 
warmly attached to him, for his personal intrepidity was no less remarkable 
than his sagacity — qualities which were rarely so strongly developed in so 
young a man. The Novgorodians, however, always jealous of their municipal 
privileges, and suspicious of the motives of their rulers, resisted the extension 
of Alexander's power, and, apprehensive that he would abuse his advantages, 
they remonstrated against his proceedings, and at last broke out into open 
rebellion. The proud spirit of the young prince was justly offended at the 
impetuous revol: of his subjects, and he retired at once from the city, going 
over to his father at Vladimir, to request the aid of a sufficient force to restore 
order. But laroslav, in the conviction of his own inadequacy, was imwilling 
to interfere with the wishes of the Novgorodians; and, conferring upon 
Alexander the inferior principality of Pereiaslavl, he sent another of his sons, 
at the request of the people, to reign over the disaffected province. 

The Novgorodians, however, speedily discovered their error. The Danes, 
induced to speculate upon the absence of Alexander, a second time appeared 
within the boundary, and the new prince, an inexperienced young man, made 
choice of such measures as clearly proved him to be unfit for his office. The 
people became dissatisfied, and, being now convinced that Alexander was the 
only man who could relieve them in their difficulty, petitioned him to return; 
but he indignantly rejected the request. A second embassy, headed by the 
archbishop, was more fortunate, and Alexander Nevski once more placed 
himself at the head of the army, and obtained a second victory over the 
invaders. Resolved to profit by the obligations under which he laid his 
subjects by resuming, at their own instance, the reins of government, and by 
freeing them from the presence of a dangerous foe, he now pushed on to 
Livonia, and routed the combined forces of a triple alliance of Germans, 
Danes, and Tchuds, on the borders of Lake Peipus. This exploit, which the 
youthful hero achieved in the year 1245, not only obtained him the love and 
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admiration of his own subjects, but speedily spread his name through every 
part of the empire, until it finally reached the court of the Golden Horde, 
where it elicited an unusual degree of curiosity and applause. 

In the person of the prince of Novgorod, a new dawn of hope broke over 
Eussia, and nothing but the disheartening feuds of the chiefs checked the 
growth of that incipient desire for liberty which the influence of his succesaes 
was calculated to create, Alexander was adapted to the occasion; and if 
the disunited sovereigns could now have consented to forego their low ani- 
mosities, and to merge their personal differences in the common cause, Alex- 
ander was the instrument of all others the most fit to undertake the conduct 
of so gallant an enterjirise. But it required hn extraordinary combination of 
circumstances to awal-cen the Russian princes to a full sense of their degrada- 
tion, and to inspire them with resolution to set about the rescue oJ: their 
country from the chains of the spoiler. Alexander's example was useless. 
He could do no more than demonstrate the possibility of improvement within 
the reach of his own domain; but for all purposes of a national and. extensive 
character, his exertions failed to procure any favourable results. 

On the death of the grand prince laroslav, whose reign appears to have 
passed unmarked by any events of import^ce, the khan invited or rather 
summoned Alexander to the horde. A number of competitors or claimants 
for the grand -princedom had already brought forward their petitions: '' some 
were lingering in person at the court; others were represented by ambas- 
sadors bearing rich tributes; and all were in a state of considerable anxiety 
pending the decision of the Tatar. Alexander alone was silent. The fame 
of his deeds had preceded him. He did not come to supplicate for an honour 
to which he felt that he possessed an unexceptionable claim, but he attended 
as a point of duty, without reference to a nomination that could hardly increase 
his popularity. His independent bearing, his manly figure, and the general 
candour and’ fearlessness of his manners gained him at once the conndenco 
and admiration of the khan, who did not hesitate to assure him that, although 
he had heard much in his favour, report had fallen short of his distin^ished 
merits. 

Auspicious, however, as this reception was, it did not terminate in Alex- 
ander's appointment to the suspended sceptre of Vladimir. The policy of the 
Tatar was to kee]D the order of succession in periodical uncertainty, so that 
the Russians might the more distinctly see how much the destinies of the 
country depended on his supreme will. It was not until Alexander paid a 
second visit to the horde, in 1252, that he was raised to the dignity of grand 
prince. It was accorded to him in a very gracious spirit, and he entered upon 
ais new office with more earnest zeal than had for a long time before been 
displayed by his predecessors. 

The first act of the grand prince was an expedition against Sweden, under- 
taken with two objects: (1) to crush a formidable foe that occasionally 
harassed the frontier districts; and (2J to give employment and opportunity 
for pillage to his numerous army, which he had already taught to calculate 
upon the rewards of spoliation. The expedition terminated in victory. The 
triumphant army laid a part of the Swedish territory under contribution, 
succeeded in capturing a number of prisoners, and returned home laden with 
spoils. 

These successes and the skilful policy of the grand prince made the most 
favourable impression on the mind of the khan, who now, whenever dissen- 
sions arose amonigst the princes, either referred the adjustment of their differ- 
ences to Alexander, or confiscated their dominions and annexed them to the 
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grand princedom. Two instances of the latter description may be recorded 
as evidences of the cunning disj^layed by the Tatar in the protection of the 
Greek religion. While Alexander was at the height of his prosperity, the 
prince of Kiev, affected by some sudden admiration of the Roman Catholic 
ritual, signified his submission to the pope, acknowledging his holiness's 
^’premacy over the churches of his principality. Another prince, his brother- 
Maw, adopted a similar measure, which was equally offensive to Tatars 
and Russians. The khan, irritated by proceedings so directly at variance 
with his will, deprived them of their authority, and transferred their terri- 
tories to the grand prince, who, according to some writers, W’-as even assisted 
by the Tatars in seizing upon them. 

The tribute which had been originally imposed u oon the Russians by their 
conquerors had always been levied by the princes, tae khan being satisfied to 
receive it at their hands. As the power of Alexander increased, the khan 
gradually recalled this system of delegation, and adopted a more strict and 
jealous mode of collection. The first contribution was raised u pon the princes, 
as tribute money, and they were left to jorocufe it amongst t leir subjects as 
well as they coma. But it now assumed the shape of a tax on persons and 
property.^ In order to ensure the regularity of its payment, and protect the 
idian against evasions, Tatar oiOficers were appointed in every district to attend 
excluoively to the rigid collection of the revenue. From this tax, which was 
imposed without distinction upon every Russian, and rated according to his 
means, the clergy alone were exempt: and even they, in one instance, were 
attemDted to be taxed in later times; but the khan who sought to enforce it 
was 0 Dliged to yield to the double argument of long-established usage and 
wei^ty presents from the wealthy monks. 

The new burthen lay heavily upon the people, and the mode m which it 
was enforced through ^ foreign collectors, of tae nation of their oppressors 
enhanced its mortifications. Universal discontent followed the tax-gatherers. 
They were treated, with unreserved displeasure. It was with ^at difficulty 
they could carry into effect the objects of their unpopular mission, and in 
some ]places, particularly the cities where the population was more compact, 
and t tie communication of opinion more rapid and complete, they were 
received with execration. This resistance on the one hand no doubt produced 
increased severity on the other; and as the levy advanced, the people became 
less cautious in the exhibition of their feelings, and the collectors more rigorous 
and despotic. Novgorod, which had always been the rallying point for the 
assertion of freedom in Russia, took the lead in this revolt against the khan’s 
authority. The Novgorodians, to a man, refused to pay the tax, and even 
threatened^ to wreak their vengeance upon the officers who were appointed 
to collect it. The prince of Novgorod, one of Alexander's sons, urged to 
extremities by his republican advisers, sanctioned these declarations of inde- 
pendence, and openly signified his determination to prevent the exactions of 
so ignominious a tribute within the districts dependent upon his rule. Alex- 
ander perceiving, in this dangerous obstinacy of his son, the source of serious 
calamity to the empire at large, and knowing well that neither the Novgoro- 
dians, nor any other fraction of the Russian people, were in a condition to 
resist the powerful amies of the khan, should lae be provoked to compel 
compliance at the ]point of the sword, xmdertook in person to appease the 
growing tumult, and presenting himself in the city, rebuked the inhabitants for 
having perilled the safety of the country by their contumacy, severely punished 
rash advisers of his son, and finally arranged the payment of the tax to the 
satisfaction of the Tatar officers. Still the Novgorodians were not content. 
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They remonstrated against the unequal joressure of the tax, setting forth 
that it fell more grievously upon the poor than upon the rich, and that if they 
were obliged to submit to such a penalty, ib should at all events be adjustea 
proportionately to the means of individuiils. Even this difficulty Alexander 
was enabled to meet by assuming the responsibility of the payment himself, 
a vexatious and ungrateful duty, which, however, he willingly accepted, it 
afforded him the means of quelling discontents that might have otherwise 
terminated in a sanguinary convulsion,«^ 

Death of Alexander Nevski; Appredatum of Bis Character 

In 1262, disturbances arose in the co\intry of Rostov, where the people 
became exasperated at the violence of the Tatar collectors of tribute; a, coun- 
cil was called together and the collectors were driven out of Rostov, Vladimir, 
Suzdal, Pereiaslavl, and laroslavl; in the last mentioned town the enraged 
inhabitants killed the collector Izosim, who had embraced Mohammedanism 
to become a Tatar tax-gatherer, and persecuted his former fellow-citizens 
worse than the Tatars themselves. Naturally such an occurrence could 
not be calmly passed over by the horde, and Tatar regiments were already 
sent to take the Christians into captivity. In order to avert this calamity 
from the people, Alexander repaired a fourth time to the horde; he was 
evidently successful, possibly because of the Persian War which was then 
greatly occupying the khan Berg6. But it was his last work; he left the 
horde, where he had passed the whole winter, a sick man, and died on the 
way back to Vladimir on the 14th of November, 1263; having laboured 
greatly for the Russian land, for Novgorod and Pskov, for all the grand 
princedom, and having given his life for the orthodox faith/' By preserv- 
ing Russia from calamities on the oast, and by his famous exploits for faith 
and country in the west, Alexander gained for himself a glorious memory 
throughout Russia and became the most conspicuous historical personage 
in Russian history from Monomakh to Donskoi. A token of this remem- 
brance and fame is to be found in the special narrative of his exploits that 
has come down to us. The grand prince Alexander laroslavitch," says the 
author of the narrative, conquered everywhere, but himself was nowhere 
conquered;" there came to, Novgorod from the western countries a famous 
knight, who saw Alexander, and when ho returned to his own land he said: 
*‘I have gone through many countries and nations, but nowhere have I 
seen such a one, no such king among kings and no such prince among princes;" 
and a similar honourable mention was made of him by the kham When, 
after the death of his father. Alexander came to Vladimir, his coming was 
terrible, and the news of ib Hew even to the mouth of the Volga, and the 
Muscovite women began to frighten their children, saying: “Be quiet, 
the grand duke Alexander is coming ! ” Ib happened once that ambassadors 
were sent to him from great Romo by the pope, who had commanded them 
to speak to Alexander as follows : '^We have heard of thee, 0 Prince, that 
thou art honourable and wonderful, and that thy country is great, therefore 
have we sent unto thee two of the wisest of our twelve cardinals, that thou 
mayest hearken to their teaching,” Alexander, having taken counsel with 
his wise men, wrote down and described to the pope all that bad taken place 
from the creation of the world to the seventh oecumenical council, and added: 
'‘All this is well known unto us, but we cannot accept your teachings." 
Following in the footsteps of his father, Alexander gave much gold and 
silver to the horde to ransom prisoners. The metropolitan Cyril was in 
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Vladimir when he heard of the death of Alexander, which he thus announced 
to the people: beloved children! learn that the vsun of the land of 

Russia has set;'^ and all the people cried out in reply : “ Then we perish! 

''It was as vassal and agent of the khan,'^ says Brueykner/' that Alex- 
ander broke the resistance of Novgorod an(l compelled it to pay tribute. 
Or the one hand representing the interests of the khan and repressing the 
revolts of the Russians, on the other hand mollifying the anger of the khan 
and acting like a shrewd diplomat, Alexander represents a curious conibi- 
nation of egotism and patriotism. We are not in the possession of sufficient 
evidence to form a just estimate of the moasarc of his services or of his 
opportunistic policy, but he is certainly a most interesting character in that 
u^ortunate and disgraceful period of Russian history.’' ^ 

The Grand Princedom 

With the death of Alexander commenced afresh the hurtful contests 
of the princes for the grand princedom. The division of interests which 
had gradus.lly grown up amongst the Tatars, greatly increased the internal 
disorders of Russia, Nogay, the Tatar chieftain, who had tlmown off the 
rule of the khan of Kiptchak, asserted his sovereignty in the southern prov- 
inces, •and contended against his rival of the horde, for the right of tribute 
in many districts which had hitherto acknowledged implicitly the govern- 
ment of the first conqueror. This strife between the ruling powers pro- 
duced much treachery amongst the Russian princes, who generally adied 
themselves to the chief who tiappened at the moment to^ obtain the ascen- 
dency, and who thus played a false game to assist them in the accomplish- 
ment of their own individual objects. In this way they wasted their strength ; 
for whenever a prince profited by the sale of his allegiance, he paid so dearly 
for the assistance which procured him the end he had in view, that the gain 
in such a case was usually discovered to be a severe loss. The grand prince- 
dom was the prize for which they all srimggled: and in the contentions which 
marked the struggle, almost every inferior principality became more enfeebled 
than before. 

Alexander Nevski was one of the few great men whose names stand apart 
from the tumultuous throng that crowd the early pages of Russian history. 
He was a wise statesman, and a brave soldier. His victories over the enemies 
of his country were not less remarkable for completeness and brilliancy, 
than his measures of domestic improvement were distinguished by prudence 
and foresight. The Danes, the Swedes, the Lithuanians, and the Teutonic 
knights severally gave way before him: he enlarged the bounds of hife terri- 
tory, inspired his army with a fresh spirit of activity, rebuilt several Russian 
cities that had been destroyed during the Tatar invasions, and founded 
others in well-chosen situations. Russia, under his sway, might have 
redeemed her fallen fortunes; but the unnatural hostility of the feudal princes 
to the grand princedom, their hatred to any chief whose virtues elevated him 
above them, and their ruinous conflicts amongst themselves upon insig- 
nificant grounds of quarrel, paralysed the efforts of Alexander, and deprived 
him of the power of rendering that service to his^ country which he was emi- 
nently qualified to confer. Sis fame was so universal, that his death gave 
opportunity to the display of a fresh burst of superstitious feelings. His 
approaching decease was said to have been notified to the metroipolitan by 
a voice from Heaven; and as the body lay in the coffin, the dead, man was 
said to have opened one of his hands, as the prayer of absolution was spoken 
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by the officiating clergyman. These miracles obtained Alexander a niche 
amongst the Russian saints; and, less in honour of his real merits than his 
attributed powers, he was duly canonised after death. Some centuries 
subsequently, a monastery was raised to his memory by Peter I, and his 
reliefs were removed to St. Petersburg with extraordinary ceremonies of 
devotion. An order of knighthood was afterwards institutc'd in his name, 
which ranks amon|st its members some of the momirchs of ICurope. These 
facts connected with the reputation of Alexander Nevski in Russia are 

memorat)le, as proofs of the vtmeration in 
which he was hel(l.<^ 

The khans committed a serious fault 
in preserving a grand prince; it was a still 
more striking one, and a conseciucnce of 
the first, to place in his hands a sovereignty 
(lisproportioned to tliose by which lie was 
surrounded, to select him for too- long a time 
from the same branch, and to give him 
armies to establish himself, and tlie means 
of seducing even themselves by the most 
costly presents. The conscciucnce of this 
was, that the appanaged princes dar.xl not 
enter so readily into a contest with the 
grand princess, ho were ahx'ady liiorc pow- 
erful t.jan themselves, and were so formid- 
ably supported. Not during to contend 
with them, tluby turned their arms against 
each other, and thus enhaiKHid by their own 
weakness the strength of the grand princes. 

Nevertheless, till 1324, that is, for a cen- 
tury postiCrior i.o the Tatar invasion, the 
power of the grand princes was ddubtful; 
out then, amidst the crowd of pretenders 
to the grand princedom, two rival branches 
made themselves conspicuous, and the 
other princes of the blood resigned to 
them an arena, in which the scantiness of 
their own resources no longer nermitted 
them to appear. One of these branches was that of the princes of Tver; the 
other that of the princes of Moscow.i? 



Muecovi-wj Woman 


THE GROWING ASCENDENCY OF MOSCOW 

Moscow becomes a princely appanage at a rather late date, although it is 
mentioned in the chronicle 4s early as 1147. The place is also called Kutch- 
kovo. With this ajppellation there is connected a traiiition, which seemB 
q^uite trustworthy, that Moscow had belonged to a certain Kutchka. and the 
chronicle also speaks of the Kutchkas as relatives of the wife of Andrew 
Bogoliubski and of his murderers. It seems tliat the first prince of Moscow 
was Michael laroslaviteh, who died in 1248. Other princes are mentioned 
as having been at Moscow before that time, but it is difficult to dscide 
whether they resided there temporarily or pennanently. The true line of 
Moscow princes begins with Daniel Alexandrovitch [a son of Alexander 
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Nevski], who died in 1303 and was succcecded by his son luxi, the famous 
rival of the Tver princes,^ 

luri married, in 1313, the sister of Usbek Khan. It was then that, after 
having excited the hatred of the Novgorodians, in persisting to subdue them 
by means of the. Tatars, Michael of Tver drew down upon his head all the 
wr.'.th of Usbek, by defeating luri, and taking prisoners his wife, who was the 
khan’s sister, and Kavadgi, a Tatar general, who came to put the prince of 
Moscow in possession of the gi-and princedom. 

For Usbek, after having preferred and supported the rights of Michael 
of Tver to the grand principa ity, had changed his mind in favour of luri of 
Moscow, who had become his brother-in-law. The enmity of Usbek, however, 
remained suspended, until his sister, the wife of luri, and the prisoner of 
Michael, expired at Tver. luri then hastened to the horde, and accused 
Michael of having poisoned the princess. The offended pride of Usbek lent 
itself to this base calumny; he entrusted the investigation of the affair to 
Kavadgi; appeared to the summons; the vanquished jpassed sentence on his 
vanquisher, whom he -caused to be put to death; and the infamous luri of 
Moscow waa appointed grand prince in the place of his murdered rival (1320), 
His triumph was short: being accused of withholding the tribute due to the 
khan, he journeyed to the horde, and was assassinated by the son of his victim, 
who was himself immediately executed by Usbek. This vengeance restored 
the grand principality to the branch of Tver, in the person of Prince Alexander 
Micjiael's second son. It remained in it for three years; but then, in 1328, 
this madman caused all the Tatars at Tver to be massacred. To the brother 
of luri, Ivan I, surnamed Kalita,' prince of Moscow, Usbek immediately 
gave Vladimir and Novgorod, the double possession of which always distin- 
guished the grand princedom. This concession formed, in the hands of Ivan, 
a mass, the connection of which Tver, weakened as it was, did but little 
dimmish. Consequently, with this power, and the troops that Usbek added 
to it, Ivan speedily compelled all the Russian princes to combine, under his 
orders, against the prince of Tver; who, after having undergone various 
misfortunes, was executed with his son at the horde. 

Here begin the two hundred and seventy years of the reign of the branch 
of Moscow. This first union of the Russians, under Ivan I, denominated 
Kalita, constitutes an epoch; it exhibits the ascendancy of this second grand 
prince of Moscow over liis subjects; an ascendancy the increase of which we 
shall witness under his successors; and for wdiich, at the outset, this branch 
of the Ruriks was indebted to the support they receivcxl from the Tatars, 
For as a word from the khan decided the possession of the throne, that one of 
the two rival branches of Moscow aud Tver was sure to triumph which dis- 
played the most shrewd and consistent policy towards the horde. It was not 
that of the princes of Tver which thus acted. On the contrary they some- 
times solicited the protection of the khans, and sometimes fought against 
them; we have even seen one of them ordering the massacre of the Tatars in 
his principality. 

The princes of Moscow pursued a different system; they no doubt, 
detested the yoke of the khans as much as their rivals did; but they were 
aware that, before thej^ could cope with tne Tatars, the Russians ndust be 
united, and that it was impossible to subject and unite the latter without the 
assistance of the former. They therefore espoused the daughters of the 
khans, manifested the utmost submission to tlie horde, and appeared to be 
wholly devoted to its interests. 

* Or the Purse, 

H. W. — VOL. XVII. I, 
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Now this policy, which, at the commencoment of the Mongol invasion, 
acquired for Aexander Nevski the empire of all Russia, gave it, seventy-four 
years later, still more completely to Ivan I : for the sway of the Tatars was 
then more recognised; the Russians, were more docile to their yoke; and the 
cities, which composed the grand principality were rrioro powerful in them- 
selves, and also by comparison with the rest of Russia, wlliich became d>»ily 
more and more exhausted. The wealth of Ivan I was another cause of the 
extension of his power. 

The complaints of the prince of Tver, in 1323, prove that luri I, grand 
prince of Moscow, when he undertook to execute the vengeance of his brother- 
in-law Usbek, against Tver, was also entrusted with the collecting of the 
tributes; which, however, he retained, instead of sending them to the horde. 
Ivan Kalita, his brother and successor, profited by this example. Thus it 
was, that by making themselves lieutenants of the khan, the Muscovite 
grand princes first became the collectors, and finally the possessors, of the 
taxes tnroughout the whole of Russia; and thus they succeeded to all the 
rights of conquest enjoyed by the Tatars, and to their despotism. 

There can be no doubt that one of the most copious sources of power to 
those sovereigns was the periodical census and the perpetual imposts, so alien 
to feudalism, and especially to a feudalism of princes: these imposts and 
censuses nothing but the Tatar conquest could have CKstablished, and they 
were inherited by the grand princes. Already, in the first half of the four- 
teenth century, these taxes had rendered Ivan Kalita rich enough lo purchase 
entire domains and appanages,^ the protection of Usbek Khan’ and the pre- 
ference of the primate, who removed his residence from Vladimir to Moscow, 
by which means the latter city became the capital of the empire. 

lit was by virtue of his authority as collector for tlic Tatars that Ivan 
Kalita practised extortion upon liis subjects. Wc see him requiring a double 
tribute from the Novgorodiana, under pretext that such was the will of the 
khan. Armed against the Russians with the dread inspired by ilic Tatar 
name, and against the Tatars with the money of the Russians; intoxicating 
the khan and his courtiers with gold and adulation in his frequent journe^ys 
to the horde; ho was enabled, as lord paramount, to bring about the first 
union of all the appanaged princes against his competitor, the prince of Tver, 
whom he drove from Pskov and from Russia, belng^ aided by the primate with 
the thunder of the church, then heard in the empire for the first time. The 
nobility imitated the clergy. Impelled either by fear, or cupidity, several 
boyars of other princes rallied round this grand prince, preferring the fiefs of 
so rich and so ].>otent a lord paramount to those of the petty princes whom 
they abandoned, 

Ivan Kalita pushed fomard with horrible vigour in his ambitious career. 
^'Woe, woe to the princes of Rostov! exclaims Nicon, “because their power 
was destroyed, and everything was concentrated in Moscow.” In fact, frona 
the Kremlin, which he fortified, Ivan proclaimed himself the arbiter of his 
kinsfolk; he reigned in their principalities by the medium of his boyars; he 
arrogated to himself the right of being the sole distributor of fiefs, judge, and 
legislator; and if the princes resisted, and <lared to wage against him a war of 
the public good,® he hurried to the horde, with purse in hand, and denunciation 

* In the governments of Novgorod, Vladimir, Kostroma, and Rostov, and the cities of 
Duglitch, BieVossersk, and Galitch. — [See Karamsin, and an act of Dmitri Donskoi.] 

a From 1333 to 1889 the princes who held appanages espoused the cause of the prince of 
Tver against the grand prince of Moscow, whom they called a tyrant. In 1889 the grand 
prince of Moscow returned to the horde, and so terrlned Ushek Khan hy his denunciations 
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on his lips; and the short-sighted TJsbek, deceived by this ambitious monitor, 
was impolitic enough to disembarrass him of the most dangerous of his com- 
oetitors, whom he consigned to frightful torments. The prince of Tver and 
his son were the most remarkable victims of this atrocious policy. 

Meanwhile, Lithuania, which, from the Deriod of the first overwhelming 
of Russia by the Tatars, had emancipatec. itself from its yoke, had now 
become a conquering state. About 1320, Gedimin, its leader, seized on the 
Russian appanages of the south and west, which had long ceased to be depend- 
ent upon the grand principality of \nadimir. Kiev, Galitch, Volhinia, became 
sometimes Lithuanian, sometimes Polish or Hungarian: driven to despair, 
their inhabitants emigrated; they formed the two military republics of the 
Zaparogians and Cossacks of Don. Rallying around them the imfortunate 
of all countries, they were destined to become one day strong enough to make 
head against the Turks and Tatars, between whom they were situated; and 
thus to embarrass the communication between those two peoples, whom a 
common religion, origin, and interest conspired to unite. 

The grand principality was, on the other hand, repeopled by unfortunate 
fugitives from the southern .Russian provinces, who sought refuge at Moscow. 
The empire, it is true, lost in extension; but it was thus rendered more pro- 
portionate to the revived power of its grand prince, who had also fewer com- 
petitcUhs in it : those who remained could not, in point of resources, be com- 
pared with the grand principality. After all, it was much better that the latter 
should one day have to recover some provinces from a foreign foe, than from 
its domestic enemies: it was suffering an external evil instead of an internal 
one, which is the worst of all. 

Thus, the machiavellism of Ivan prospered. It is true that, by the con- 
fidence with which he inspired the horde, and the terrible war whicli he waged 
against his kinsmen, he restored to Russia a tranquillity to which she had long 
been a stranger. A dawning of order and justice reappeared under a sceptre 
acquired and preserved by such horrible acts of injustice; the depredations 
to which Russia had been a prey were repressed; commerce again flourished; 
great marts and new fairs were established, in which were displayed the 'pro- 
ductions of the East, of Greece, and of Italy; and the treasury of the prince 
w'as swelled still further by the profit arising from the customs.^ 

Such were the rapid effects of the first steps which Ivan took to execute 
the system of concentration of power; this great political imoulse was so 
vigorously given, that it was perpetuated in his son Simeon t.io Proud, to 
whom Ivan left wherewithal to purchase the grand princedom from the 
horde, and in whom he revived the direct succession. Accordingly, Simeon 
effected, against Novgorod, a second union of all the Russian jorinces. It 
is to be remarked, that he was obliged to cede one half of the i:;axcs to his 
brothers; but, at the same time, he reserved to himself the whole authority, 
which soon gives to its possessor the mastery of the revenue. 

Simeon having died without children, in 1353, after a reign of twelve 
years, Ivan II, his brother' purchased the sovereignty with the wealth of 
Kalita. After the six years' reign of Ivan II, this system and this order 
of succession were, indeed, transiently interrupted in the person of a prince, 
alien to the branch of Moscow; but we shall soon see the great Dmitri Donskoi 

ap^aiust tlie Drince of Tver and otliftr princes, tliat the klian immediately summoned them to 
ilxo horde, in order to restrain, or get rid of them, — [See Karamsin.] 

’ See Kamonevitch (translated by Karamsinh describing the great mart of Mologa, where 
the commerce of Asia and of Europe met in tne seventy inns of its Slavonian suburb; and 
wharo seven thousand two hundred pounds’ weight of silver were collected, for the treasury 
of the priiico. 
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establish them as fixed principles; that prince did not neglect to increase 
the wealth^ of his grandfather Ivan. The people had given to Ivan the 
surname of The Purse; as much, perhaps, with allusion to his treasures, 
as to the purse, filled with alms for the poor, which is said to have been 
always carried before him. At a later peried, the constantly progressive 
riches of the grand princes of Moscow enabled them to enfeoff directly fruin 
the crown lands three hundred thousand boyar followers; and next, to kecip 
up a body of regular troops, sufficiently strong to reduce their enemies and 
their subjects.’^ 

This system of concentration of power which Ivan Kalita commenced, 
by means of his wealth, by the imion of the sceptre with the tiara, and by 
restoring the direct order of succession; his horrible but skilful machia- 
velism against the princes holding appanages; finally, the fifty yeara^ repose 
which, thanks to his policy, and to their dissensions, the Tatars permitted 
Russia to enjoy; these are the circumstances which entitle Ivim to be con- 
sidered as standing next after Alexander Nevski among ihc most remark- 
able grand piinces of the third period. It was he who had the sagacity on 
this stubborn soil to open and to trace so deeply the path whicli hid to mon- 
archical unity, and to point out its direction so clearly to his successors 
that they had nothing to do but to persevere in it as the only safe road 
which it was then possible for Russia to follow, 

This concentration of power brought about great changes from 1320 
to 1329; as, at that epoch, all the Russian princes in concert solicited from 
the horde the recall of the Tatar governors. It was then that, more firmly 
fixed, the throne of the grand princes became the rall>dng point of the Rus- 
sians: along with the consciousness of their strength, It Inspin^d them with 
a public spirit which emboldened them. This^ good umi.erstanding was, 
in reality, an effect of the ascendency which a direcd and sustained succes- 
sion, in a single branch of the Ruriks, had already given to it ovi^r all the 
others. 


The Principle of Direct Succession 

In fact, sometimes natural justice, sometimes oriental negligence and 
cupidity, often the fear of being disobeyed, and lastly, and especially, the 
power and riches of the princes of Moscow — whose' presents always sur- 
passed those of the other princes — all these motives had induced the khans 
to allow the succession to the mnd principality to descend regularly from 
father to son in the branch of Moscow.® This natural order of succession 
Dmitri Donskoi, in 1359, established by a treaty, in which his kinsmen con- 

^ See the treaty of Dmitri Donahol with Vladimir his undo, who promisod to pay to hlni 
the tribute of his appanage, which bore the name of the hlian’s tribute; and the second treaty 
with the same Vladimir, by which the latter prince engaged tliat his boyarn Bhould pay to 
Dmitri the same tax which the grand prince might think proper to impose on his own boyars. 

"It was thus that, in France, in 1445, Charles VII took advantage of the exactions »)f the 
English, and of the terror which they inspired, to render perpetual the temporary taxes, and 
to keep up a permanent corps of twenty-five thousand men. 

* Usbek, it is true, with macchiaveUian policy, designated all the children of Ivan I as his 
successors; but, in 1840, he allowed Simeon, the oldest and ablest of them, to malce himself solo 
master of the throne. lanishek Khan nonoinated Ivan II, the brother of Simeon, after his death 
and that of his children, to the exclusion of a prince of the branch of Tver or Nevski. A prince 
Dmitri, of the Nevski branch, who had been made grand prince by a whim of Naurus Khan, 
was deposed in 1362 by Murat Khan, who chos e Dmitri Donskoi, grandson of Ivan I, and son of 
Ivan II. Taktamuiscli also gave ths jjburone to Vasili 11, the eldest son of Donskoi (1889). 
Lastly, ITlu-Mahomet nominated VosiH iT', son of Vasili II, and father of the great Ivan III, 
whom this long succession rendered so powerful that he completely crushed the horde. 
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sented to renounce the mode of succession from brother to brother. It 
was the most remarkable among them, Vladimir the Brave, who was the 
first to sign this act. In several other conventions, yiadimir acknowledged 
himself the vassal and lieutenant, not merely of Dmitri, but also of Vasili his 
son, and even of the son of Vasili, when he was only five years of age. This 
example, set by a jorince who, of all the possessors of appanages, was the 
most renowned for !nis erudence and his valour, was followed by the others. 
Thus, like the Capets, .cings of France, did Ivan I, and particularly Dniitri 
Donskoi, begin the monarchy by restoring the direct succession, in causing, 
while they lived, their eldest sons to be recognised as their successors. After- 
wards we see Vasili, son of Dmitri, persevering in this practice, and Vasili 
the Blind, his giandson, raising up his tottering^ throne, and preparing the 
autocracy of the fourth Russian period, by associating with himself his next 
heir, the great Ivan III. 

It is easy to conceive the infallible effect of this order of succession, and 
with what promptitude it must necessarily have extended and consolidated 
the power of the grand jprinces. In fact, the ideas of the father being trans- 
mitted to the son by ecLUcation, their policy was more consistently followed 
up, and their ambition had a more direct object. The nobles could not fail 
to attach themselves more devotedly to a prince whose son and heir, growing 
up amongst them, - would know only them, and would recompense their 
services in the persons of their children; for the necessary consequence of 
the succession of power in the same branch, was the succession of favours and 
dignities in the same families. 

Even before Dmitri had established the principle, the boyars saw the 
advantages which this order of succession held out to them. Hero, as else- 
where, the fact preceded the law. This was the reason of their restoring 
the direct line in the grandson of Ivan Kalita; it was they who made him 
grand prince at the age of twelve years, and who subjected the other princes 
to him. In like manner, about 1430, they maintained this order of succes- 
sion in Vasili the Blind. Contemporary annalists declare that these ancient 
boyars of the grand principality detested the descent from brother to brother; 
for, in that system, each prince of the lateral bi^anch arrived from his appan- 
age with other boyars, whom he always preferred, and whom he could not 
satisfy and establish but at the exipense of the old. On the other hand, 
the most important and transmissible places, the most valuable favours, 
an hereditary and more certain protection, and greater hopes, attracted a 
military nobility around the grand princes. In a very short time, their 
elevation to the level of the humbled petty princes flattered their vanity, 
and completed their junction with the principal authority. This circum- 
stance explains the last words of Dmitri Donskoi to his Doyars, when he 
recommended liis son to their protection. '‘Under my reign, said he, 
"you were not boyars, but really Russian princes.” In fact (to cite only 
some examples), we see that his armies were as often commanded by boyars 
as by princes, and that, from this epoch, it was no longer a prince of the 
blood, but a boyar of the grand prince, who was his lieutenant at Novgorod. 

Nay, more, when the succession from father to son was once established, 
there were, at the very beginning, two minorities (those of Dmitri, and of 
Vasili, his grandson), during which the boyars composed the council of 
regency, governed the state, and were the equals, and even the superiors, 
of the princes who held appanages. This will explain why, in 1392, the 
boyars of Boris, the last prince oi: Suzdal, gave up him and his appanage to 
Vasili Dmitrievitch of Moscow. The motive is to be found only in their 
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interest; as the grand prince of Moscow entrusted them with the govt:rmnent 
of the appanages, and thus substituted the nobles in the place of the princes. 

A very remarkable circumstance, with respect to Dmitri I)onife.oi, is, 
on the one hand,' the energy with which he subdued those prineesj^ and, on 
the other, his circumspect treatment of his boyars. According to Karumsin, 
it is more especially to their pride and jealousy of the tyssiatcheky of Moscow 
(the boyar of the city, or of the commune, a sort of civil and military tribune, 
elected by the people), that we are to attribute the abolition of that office 
by Donskoi. During the preceding reign, another tyssiatcheky of Moscovlr, 
who claimed precedence ot even the boyars of the grand prince, had been 
murdered by them. 

When this hereditary protection afforded by the grand princes of the 

Moscow branch was once fairly es- 
tablished, the nobles of each ap- 
panage, who constituted its army, 
;,iad tlienceforth an asylum, and, /as 
it were, a tribunal for redress,/ to 
which they could appeal whenever 
they were dissatisfied with jtheir 
prince. It was this which hiade 
Tver fall before Ivan Kalita; for 
the sovereign prince of i\\m first 
and last rival of Moscow paving 
preferred to his boyars the |people 
of Pskov, who had defended him, 
the former withdrew to Moscow. 

The power of Ivan KaUta being 
once raised by the Tatars/ aid, and 
by the re-establishment pi the di- 





Bmitkx Donskox 


rect line of succession, ^nd thor- 
oughly developed by hiis son and 

g ' andson, Simeon the Proud and 
mitri Donskoi, it followed, as a 
natural consequence, that he who 
was most able to reward and to 
punish drew around him, and retained, the whole of the nooles. These 
constituted the sole strength of the appanaged princes; their defection, 
therefore, completed the subjugation of the princes. Dmitri Donskoi was, 
therefore, in reality sovereign, as is proved by his treaties with the princes 
who held appanages^ aU of whom he reduced to be his vassals. And, aocord- 
ii^ly, notwithstanding the appanages which he gave to his sons, and the 
dissensions which arose out of tnat error — an error as yet, perhaps, unavoid- 
able — the attachment of the nobles, for which we have just assigned a rea- 
son, always replaced the legitimate heir on the throne. 

Already, so early as about 1366, the Russian princes could no longer 
venture to contend against their lord paramount by any other means than 
by denunciations to the horde; but to what khan could they be addres^? 
Discord had created several : what result was to be hoped from them? Divided 
among themselves, the Tatar armies had ceased to be an available force. 
The journeys to the Golden Horde, which had oririnally contributed to keep 
the Russian princes in awe, now served to afford them an insight into 
weakness of their enemies. The grand princes returned from the horde with 
the confidence that they might usurp mth impunity; and their competitors 
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with envoys and letters, which even they themselves well knew would be 
of no avail. It was, then, obvious in Russia, that the only protecting power 
was at Moscow: to have recourse to its support was a matter of necessity* 
The petty princes could obtain it only by the sacrifice of their independence; 
and thus all of them became vassals to the grand prince Dmitri. 

: Never did a great man arise more opportunely than this Dmitri. It was 
propitious circumstance, that the dissensions of the Tatars gave them full 
occupation during the eighteen years subsequent to the first three of his 
reign this, in the first place, allowed him time to extinguish the devasta- 
ting fury of Olgerd the Lithuanian, son of Gedimin, father of lagello, and 
conqueror of all Lithuania, Volhinia, Smolensk, Kiev, and even of Taurida; 
secondly, to unite several principalities with his throne ; and lastly, to compel 
the other princes, and even the prince of Tver, to acknowledge his paramount 
authority. 

The contest with the latter was terrible: four times did Dmitri overcome 
Michael, and four times did the prince of Tver, aided by his son-in-law, the 
great Olgerd, prince of Lithuania, rise again victorious. In this obstinate 
conflict, Moscow itself was twice besieged, and must have fallen, had it not 
been for its stone walls, the recent work of the first regency of the Muscovite 
boyars. But, at length, Olgerd died; and Dmitri, who, but three years before, 
could appear only on his knees at the horde, now dared to refuse the khan his 
tribute, and to put to death the insolent ambassador who had been sent to 
claim it. 

We have seen that, fifty years earlier, a similar instance of temerity 
caused the branch of Tver to fall beneath that of Moscow; but times were 
changed. The triple alliance of the primate, the boyars, and the grand prince, 
had now restored to the Russians a confidence in their own strength: they had 
acquired boldness from a conviction of the power of their grand prince, and 
from the dissensions of the Tatars. Some bands of the latter, wandering in 
Muscovy in search of plunder, were defeated; at last the Tatars have fled 
before the Russians! they are become their slaves, the delusion of their invin- 
cibility is no morel 

The burst of fury which the khan exhibited on learning the murder of his 
representative, accordingly served as a signal for the confederation of all the 
Russian princes against the prince of Tver. He was compelled to submit to 
the grand prince, and to join with him against .the horde. 

The Battle of the Don or Kulikovo (1380 A.DJ 

Russia now began to feel that there were three things which were indis- 
pensably necessary to her; the establishment of the direct succession, the 
concentration of the supreme power, and the union of all parties against the 
Tatars. The movement in this direction was taken very opportunely; for it 
happened simultaneously that the Mongolian chief, Mamai, was also disemr 
barrassed of his civil wars (1380), and he hastened with all his forces into 
Russia to re-establish his slighted authority; but he found the grand prince 
Dmitri confronting him on the Don, at the head of the combined Russian 
princes and an army of two hundred thousand^ men. Dmitri put it to the 
choice of his troops whether they would go to encounter the foe, who were 
encamped at no ^eat distance on the opposite shore of the river, or remain 
on this side and wait the attack? With one voice they declared for going 

'From 1863 to 1380. 

[* 150,000 in Soloviov and Rambaud.] 
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over to the assault. The grand prince immediately^ transported his battalions 
across the river, and then turned the vessels adrift, in order to cut of! all hopes 
of escaping by retreat, and inspire his men with a more desperate valour 
against an enemy who was three times stronger in numbers. The fight 
began. The Russians defended themselves valiantly against the furious 
attacks of the Tatars; the hosts of combatants pressed in such numbers to 
the field of battle, that multitudes of them were trampled under foot by the 
tumult of men and horses. The Tatars, continually relieved by fresh bodies 
of soldiers as any imrt was fatigued by the conflict, seemecl at length to have 
victory on their sieJe. Nothing but the impossibility of getting over the river, 
and the firm persuasion that death would directly transport them from the 
hands of the infidel enemy into the mansions of bliss, restrained the Russians 
from a general flight. But all at once, at the very moment when everything 
seemed to be lost, a detachment of the grand princess army, which he had 
stationed as a reserve, and which till now had remained inactive and unob^ 
served, came up in full force, fell upon the rear of the Tatars, gnd threw 
them into such amazement and terror that they fled, and left the Russians 
masters of the field. This momentous victory, however, cost tliem dealr; 
thousands lay dead upon the ground, and the whole army was occupied eight 
days in burying the bodies of the dead Russians: those of the Tatars were left 
uninterred upon the ground. It was in memory of this achievement that 
Dmitri received his honourable surname of Donskoi. 

Significance of Battle of KvMkovo 

The chronicles say that such a battle as that of Kulikovo had never before 
been known in Russia; even Europe had not seen the like of it for a long time. 
Such bloody conflicts had taken place in the western half of Europe at the 
beginning of the so-called Middle Ages, at the time of the great migration of 
nations, in those terrible collisions between European and Asiatic armies' 
such was the battle of Chdlons-sur-Mame, when tne Roman genera? saved 
western Europe from the Huns; such too was the battle of Tours, where the 
Frankish lead.er saved western Europe from the Arabs (Saracens). Western 
Europe was saved from the Asiatics, but her eastern half remained long open 
to their attacks. Here, about the middle of the ninth century, was 
formed an empire which should have served Europe as a bulwark against 
Asia; in the thirteenth century this bulwark was seemingly destroyed, but 
the foundations of the European empire were saved in the distant northwest; 
thanks to the preservation of these foundations, in a hundred and fifty years 
the empire succeeded in becoming unified, consolidated — and the victoiy 
of Kulikovo served as a proof of its strength. It was an omen of the triumph 
of Euro^ over Asia, and has exactly the same signification in the history of 
eastern Europe as the victories of Chilons and Tours have in that of western 
Euioj^e. It also bears a like character with them — that of a terrible, bloody 
slaughter, a desperate struggle between Europe and Asia, which was to 
decide the great question in the history of humanity : which of these two parts 
of the world was to triumph over the other. 

But the victory of Kulikovo was one of those victories which closely 
border upon grievous defeats. When, says the tradition, the grand prince 
ordered a count to be made of those who were left alive after the battle, 
the boyar Michael Aleksan^ovitch reported to him that there remained in 
all forfy thousand men, while more than four hundred thousand had been in 
action. And although the historian is not obliged to accept the latter state- 
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ment literally, yet the ratio here given between the living and the dead is of 
great importance to him. Four princes, thirteen boyars, and a monk of the 
monastery of Troitsa, were among the slain. It is for this reason that in the 
embellished narral^ives of the defeat of Mamai we see the event represented on 
one hand as a great triumph and on the other as a woeful and lamentable event. 
Th^ere was great joy in Russia, says the chronicler, but there was also great 
grief over those slain by Mamai at the Don; the land of Russia was bereft of 
all voyevods (captains) and ihen and all kinds of warriors, and therefore 
there was a great fear throughout all the land of Russia. It was this depopu- 
lation through loss of men that gave the Tatars a short-lived triumph over the 
victors of Kulikovo.« 


THE DESTEUCTION OF MOSCOW (1382 A.D.) 


The immediate and inevitable consequence of the battle was a sensible 
reduction qf the Russian army. The numbers that fell before the Tatars 
could not be easily or speedily supplied; nor were the means of a fresh 
levy accessible. Those districts from which the grand army was ordinarily 
recruited had already exhausted their population; all the remote prin- 
cipalities had contributed in nearly equal proportion, and the majority 
of the rest of the empire was composed of persons who were unaccustomed to 
the use of arms, having been exclusively occupied in tillage or commerce. 
These circumstances, which did not damp the joy of the victory, or diminish 
its real importance, presented to the implacable foe a new temjDtation for 
crossing the border. But it was not until two of the wandering hordes had 
formed a junction that the Tatars were able to undertake the enterprise. 
The preparations for it occupied them two years. Tn 1382 , the hordes of the 
Don and the Volga united, and making a descent upon the frontier provinces 
with' success, “penetrated as far as Moscow. The city had been previously 
fortified by the boyars with strong ramparts and iron gates; ana Dmitri, 
trusting with confidence to the invincibility of the fortifications, left tne capital 
in the charge of one of his generals, while he imprudently went into tie interior 
to recruit his army. His absence in the hour of danger spread consternation 
amongst the peaceable part of the inhabitants, particularly the clergy, who 
relied upon his eneigies on the most trying occasions. The metropolitan, 
accompanied by a great number of the citizens, left the city upon the approach 
of the Tatars. The small garrison that remained made an ineffectual show 
on the ramparts, and the Tatars, who mi^t not otherwise have gained their 
object, prevailed upon the timidity of the Russians, who consented to capitu- 
late upon a promise of pardon. The Tatars observed their pledge in this 
instance as they had done in every similar case — by availing themselves of 
the first opportunity to violate it. They no sooner entered Moscow than they 
gave it to the flames, and massacred every living person they met in the 
streets. Having glutted their revenge wi& a terrible scene of slaughter 
and conflagration, they returned home, satisfied with having reduced the 
g^d princedom once more, after their own fashion, to subjection. They 
did not perceive that in this exercise of brutal rage they strengthened the 
moral power of Russia, by giving an increased motive to co-operation, and 
by rendering the abhorrence of tieir yoke still more bitter than before. All 
they desired was the physical and visible evidence of superiority * either not 
hewing, or not comprehending, the silent and unseen progi^ of that strength 
which cotnbined opmion acquires imder the pressure of blind tyranny. 

Dmitri, thus reduced to submission, was compelled once more to per- 
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form the humiliating penance of bogging hit? dignity at the hands of the 
khan. Empire hati jml been within his grasp; he had bound up the shat- 
tered parts of the great mass; ho had clTcchid _a union of sentiment, and a 
bond of co-opcmtioii; but in tlie effort to establish this desirable end, he had 
fahausted the means by whicii alone it could be perpetuated. Had the 
Tatars suffered a short period more to have' elapsed before they resumed 
the work of spoliation, it is not improbable^ but that a sufficient force could 
have been raised to repel them: but tluiy a|)peared in considerable numbers, 
animated by the wiklcst passions, at a time when Dmitri was unable iio 
make head against their ajoproach. Tiic result was unavoidable; and the 
grand prince, in suing to do reinstated on tlK'^ throne from which he was 
virtually expellcHl, merely acquiesced in a necessity which he could not avert. 

But the destruction of Moscow had no effect upon the great principle 
that was now in course of development all over the empire. The grand 
princedom was still the centre of all the Russian operations: the grand prince 
was still the acknowledged authority to whudi all the subordinate rulers 
deferred. 'Whill^ this paramount virtue of cohesion remained unimpaired, 
the incursions of the Tatars, however calamitouB in their passing visitations, 
had no other influence upon the ultimate destiny of the country than that 
of stimulating the latent patriotism of the poi.)ulation, and of convincing 
the petty princes, if indeed any further ovidemee were wanted, of the dis- 
astrous impolicy of wasting their resources in private feuds. 

THl^ DEATH OF DMITRI DONSICOi; HIS PlaACl'l m IUHTOUV 

The example of Dmitri Donskoi had clearly pointed out the (course which 
it was the policy of the grand prince to follow; but, in order t.o place his own 
views beyond the reach of speculation, and to enforce thtmi in as solemn a 
manner as he could upon his successors, that prince placed a last injunction 
upon his sou, which he also addressed in his will to^ all future grand princes, 
to persevere in the lofty object of regeneration by maintaining and strcngtlum- 
ing the domestic alliances of the sovereignty, and resisting the Tatars until 
they should be finally driven out of Russia. His reign of twenty-seven 
years, crowned with eventful circumstances, and subjected to many fluctu- 
atioTis, established two objects which were of the highest consequemeo to 
the ultimate completion of the great design. Amidst all the impediments 
that lay in his way, or that sprang up as he advanced, Dmitri continued 
his efforts to create an order of nobility — thq, boyars, who, scattered 
through every part of the empire, and surrounding his court on all occasions 
of political importance, held the keys of communicjation and control in their 
hands, by which the means of concentration were at all times facilitated. 
That was one object, involving in its fulfilment the gradual reduction of 
the power of the petty princes, and contributing mainly to the sc^curiiy of 
the second object, which was the chief agent of his desims against the Tatars. 
In proportion as he won over the boyars to his side, and gave them an interest 
in his prosperity, he increased the power of the grand princedom. Those 
were the elements of his plan: the progressive concentration of the empire, 
and the elevation of the grand princedom to the supreme authority. The 
checks that he met in the prosecution of these purposes, of which the descent 
of the Tatar army upon Moscow was the principal, slightly retarded, but 
never obscured, his progress. The advances that !ae had made were evident. 
It did not require the attestation of his dying instructions to explain the aim. 
of his life: it was visibly exemplified in the institutions he bequeathed to 
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his country; in the altered state of society; and in the general submission 
of the appanages to a throne which^ at the period of his accession, was 
shaken to its centre by rebellion.^^ 

In 1389 Dmitri died at the early age of thirty-nine. His grandfather, 
his uncle, and his father had quietly prepared ample means for an open 
de::isive struggle. Dmitri's merit consisted in the fact that he understood 
how to take advantage of these means, understood how to develop the forces^ 
alhis disposal and to impart to them the proper direction at the proper time. 
We do not intend to weigh the merits of Dmitri in comparison with those 
of his predecessors; we will only mmark that the application of forces is 
usually more evident and more resounding than their preparation, and that 
the reign of Dmitri, crowded as it was from beginning to end with the events 



LiVS-TIBH MERCIXAin? 

of a persistent and momentous struggle, easily eclipsed the reigns of his 
predecessor with their sparse incidents. Events like the battle of Kulikovo 
make a powerful impression upon the imagination of contemporaries and 
endure long in the remembrance of their descendants. It is therefore not 
surprising that the victor of Maraai should have been given beside Alex- 
ander Nevski so conspicuous a place amongst the princes of the new north- 
eastern Russia. The best proof of the great importance attributed to Dmitri's 
deeds by contemporaries is to be found in the existence of a separate narra- 
tive of the exploits of this prince, a separate embellished biography. Dmitri's 

1 1 J V 1 1 11 1 was strong and valiant, and great and 

I j broad shouldered and very heavy, his beard and hair were 
wonderful was his gaze." In his biography the severity 
extolled, his aversion to pleasure, his piety, gentleness, his chas- 
tity both before and after marriage; among other things it is said: '"Although 
he was not learned in books, yet he had spiritual books in his heart.’* The 

described: "He fell ill and was in great pain, then 
it abated, but he again fell into a great sickness and his groaning* came to 
his heart, for it touched his inner parts and his soul already drew near to 

QcdfDtl* 

The important consequences of Dmitri’s activity are manifested in his 
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will and testament, in which we meet with hitherto nnheard-of dispositions. 
The Moscow prince blesses liis eldest son Vasili and endows him with the 
grand principality of Vladimir, which ho calls his paternal inheritence. 
Donskoi no longer f(‘,ars an3^ rivals to his son, either from IVcn* or Suzdal. 
Besides Vasili, Hniitri had five sons: luri, Andrew, Peter, John, and Con- 
stantine; but the two latter were under age, Constantine having bt^en bcrn 
only four days liefore his father’s death, and the grand princes c,onficlcs his 
paternal domain of Moscow to his four elder sons. In this domain, that^is 
in the town of Moscow and the districts appertaining to it, Donskoi hml 
ruled over two parts or shares, the share of lais father Ivan and of his uncle 
Simeon, while the third share was under the rule of Vladimir Andreevitch, 
to whom it now remained. Of his two shares the grand prince loft one half 
to his eldest son Vasili; the other half was divided in thrcic part.s among the 
remaining sons, and tlie other towns of the priiuniiality of Moscow were 
divided among the four sons; Kolomna went to Vasili, the eldest, Zveni- 
gorod to Imi, Mozhaisk to Andrew, Dmitrov to Peter. 

THE EEIGN OF VASILI-DMITIUEVITOII (1880-1425 A.D.) 

From the very commencement of his reign the young son of Donskoi 
showed that he would remain true to the traditions of his father and grand- 
father. A year after the khan’s ambassador had placed him on the grand 
prince’s throne at Vladimir, Vasili set out for the horde and thert^, purchasecl 
an iarlik (letter-patent of the khans) for the principality of Nijni-Nov- 
gorod, which not long before, after many entreaties, had beem obtained 
from the horde by Boris Constantinovitch. When the latter heard of Vasili’s 
designs, Boris called together his boyars and said to them with- (ears in his 
eyes: ^‘My lords and brothers, my boyars and friends I remember your 
oath on the cross, remember what you swore to me!” The senior among 
his boyars was Vasili Pumianietz, who replicnl to the princx',: “Do not 
grieve, my lord prince! wo arc all faithful to thee and ready io lay down our 
heads and to shed our blood for thee.” Thus he spoke to Ins prince, but 
meanwhile he sent to Vasili Dmitrievitch, promising to give up Boris Con- 
stantinovitch to him. On his way back from the horde, when ho had reached 
Kolomna, Vasili sent from there to Niini the ambassador of Toktamish and 
his own boyars. At first Boris would not let them ent(ir the town, but 
Kumianietz said to him: “My lord prince, the khan’s ambassador and the 
Muscovite boyars come here in order to confirm iieace and establish ever- 
lasting love, but thou wishest to raise dissensions and war; let them come 
into the town; what can they do to thee? we are all with thee.” But as soon 
as the ambassador and boyars had entered the town, they ordcrexl the bells 
to be rung, assembled the people, and announced to them that Nijni already 
belonged to the prince of Moscow. When Boris heard this ho sent for his 
boyars and said to them: “My lords and brothers, my beloved drujina! 
remember your oath on the cross, do not give me up to my enemies.” But 
this same Eumianietz replied: “Lord prince I do not hope in us, we arc no 
longer thine, we are not with thee, but against thee I” Boris was seized, 
and when somewhat later Vasili Dmitrievitch came to Nijni, he placed there 
his lieutenants; and Prince Boris, with his wife, children, and partisans, he 
ordered to be carried away in chains to various towns and kept in strict 
imprisonment.® 

The princes of Suzdal, Boris’ nephews, were banished, and Vasili also 
acquired Suzdal. Later on the princes of Suzdal made peace with the grand 
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prince and received back from him their patrimonial estates, but from genera- 
tion to generation they remained dependents of Moscow and not independent 
rulers. In 1395 took place an event which raised the moral importance of 
Moscow: on account of an expected invasion of Timur (Tamerlane), which, 
however, never took place, Vasili Dmitrievitch ordered to be transported 
fr(^m Vladimir to Moscow that famous ikon which Andrew had formerly 
taken from Kiev to his beloved town of Vladimir; this ikon now served to 
consecrate the pre-eminence of Moscow over all other Russian towns. 

Following in the steps of his predecessors, Vasili Dmitrievitch opjoressed 
Novgorod, but did not however entirely attain to the goal of his designs. 
Twice he endeavoured to wrest her Dvinsk cblonies from her, taking advan- 
tage of the fact that in the Dvinsk territories a party had been formed which 
preferred the rule of the Moscow grand prince to that of Grand Novgorod, 
The people of Novgorod were fortunate in defending their colonies, but they 
paid dearly for it: the grand prince laid waste the territory of Novgorod, and 
ordered some of the inhabitants who had killed a partisan of his at Torzhok 
to be strangled; but worse than all, Novgorod itself could not get on without 
the grand prince and was obliged to turn to him for help when another grand 
prince, namely the Lithuanian, attempted its conquest. 

At that period the horde was so tom up with inward dissensions that 
Vasili had not for some years paid tribute to the khan and regarded himself 
as independent; but in 1408 an unexpected attack was made on Moscow by 
the Tatar prince Edigei, who like Mamai, without being khan himself, made 
those who bore the name of khan obey him. Vasili Dmitrievitch being off 
his guard and thir^ng that the horde had become weakened, did not take 
early measures against his wily adversary, who deceived him by his hypocrisy 
and pretended good-will. Like his father he escaped to Kostroma, but pro- 
vided better than his father for the defence of Moscow by confiding it to his 
brave uncle. Prince Vladimir Andreevitch. The inhabitants themselves 
burne4 their faubourg, and Edigei could not take the Kremlin, but the horde 
laid waste many Russian towns and villages. Moscow now learned that 
although the horde had no longer the power to hold Russia in servitude, yet 
it might still make itself terrible by its sudden incursions, devastations, and 
capture of the inhabitants. Shortly thereafter, in 1412, Vasili went to the 
horde to do homage to the new khan Djelalledin, brought him tribute, and 
made presents to the Tatar grandees, so that the khan confirmed the grand 
principality to the prince^ of Moscow, although he had previously intended 
to bestow it upon the exiled prince of Nijni-Novgorod. The power of the 
khans over Russia was now only held by a thread; but for some time yet the 
Moscow princes could take advantage of it in order to strengthen their own 
authority over Russia and to shelter their inclinations under the shadow of 
its ancient might. Meanwhile they took measures of defence against the 
Tatar invasions, which might be all the more annoying because they were 
directed from various sides and from various framents of the crumbling 
horde. In the west the Lithuanian power, whidi had sprung up under 
Gedimin, and grown great under Olgerd, had attained to its utmost limits 
under Vitovt. 

Strictly speaking; the su Dreme authority over Lithuania and the part of 
Russia in subjection to it be qnged to la^^ello, king of Poland; but Lithuania 
was governed independently in the quality of viceroy by his cousin Vitovt, 
the son of that Keistut who had been strangled by lagello. Vitovt, 
following the example of his predecessors, aimed at extending the fron- 
tiers of Lithuania at the expense of the Russian territories, and gradually 
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subjugated one after another of them. Vasili Dmitriovitch was married 
to the daughter of Vitovfc, Sophia; throughout his roign, he had to keep up 
friendly relations with his kinsman, and yet be on tiis guard against the 
ambitious designs of his fatltcr-indaw. The Musc^o'^dte prince acted with 
great caution and prudence, giving way to his father-in-law as far as possible, 
but safeguarded himself and Russia from him. Jtlo did not hinder Vitovt 
from taking Smolensk, chiefly because th<^ last, prince of Smolensk, luri, was 
a villain in the full sense of the word, and the inhabitants themselves pre- 
ferred to submit to Vitovt, rather tlian to thc‘ir own prince. When however 
Vitovt showed too plainly his intentions of capturing Pskov and Novgorod, 
the grand prince of Moscow openly took up arms against hie father-in-kw 
and a war seemed imminent; but in 1407 the matter was S(dtled between them, 
and a peace was concluded by whi(’,h the river Ougra was made a boundary 
between the Muscovite and the Lithuanian posst^ssious. 

VASILI VABILinVITCH (AFrimWAIlDS CALLTGD BLIND Oil ''TlflO DAEK 

Vasili Dmitriovitch died in 1425. His successor, Vasili Vasihovitch, was 
a man of limited gifts and of weak mind and will, but capable of every villainy 
and treachery. The members of the princely house had been hold in utter 
subjection under Vasili Dmitrievitch, but at his death they raised their 
heads, and luri, the uncle of Vasili Vasihevilch, endeavoured to obtain the 
grand principality from the horde. But the artful and wily boyar, Ivan 
Dmitrievitch Vsevolozhsky, succeeded in 1432 in setting aside luri and 
assuring the grand principality to Vasili Viisilicwitch. Wlion luri pleaded 
his right of seniority as uncle, and in support of his claim cited precedents 
by which uncles had been preferred, as seniors in years and birth, to their 
nephews, Vsevolozhsky represented to the khan that Vasili had already 
received the principality by will of the khan and that this will should be held 
above all laws and customs. This appeal to the absolute will of the khan 
pleased the latter and Vasili Vasilievitch remained grand prince. Some 
years later this same boyar, angered at Vasili because the latter had first 
promised to marry his daughter and then married Marie laroslavna, the 
grand-daughter of Vladimir Andreevitch Serpukhovski, himself incited 
luri to wrest the principality from his nephew. Thus Russia again became 
the prey of civil wars, which were signalised by hideous crimes. luri, who 
had taken possession of Moscow, was again expelled and soon after died. 
The son of luri, Vasili Kossoi (the Squinting) concluded peace with Vasili, and 
then, having treacherously violated the treaty, attacked Vasili, but he was 
vanquished, captured, and blinded (1435). After a few years the following 
events took place at the Golden Horde : the khan Ulu Maknmet was deprived 
of his throne and sought the aid of the grand prince of Moscow. The grand 
prince not only refused him his aid, but also drove him out of the boundaries 
of the territory of Moscow. Ulu Makhmet and his pariisans then established 
themselves on the banks of the Volga at Kazan, and there laid the founda- 
tions^ of a Tatar empire that during a whole century brought desolation on 
Ri^sia. Ulu Makhmet, as ruler of Kazan, avenged himself on the Muscovite 
prince for the past, was victorious over him in battle, and took liim prisoner. 
Vasili Vasilievitch only recovered his liberty by paying an enormous ransom. 
When he returned to his native land, he was against his will obliged to lay upon 
the people heavy taxes and to receive Tatars into his principality and ^ve 
them estates. All this awakened dissatisfaction against him, of which the 
Galician prince Dmitri Shemiaka, the brother of Kossoi, hastened to take 
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advantage, and joining himself to the princes of Tver and Mozhaisk, in 1446 
he ordered Vasili to be treacherously seized at the monastery of Troitsa and 
blinded. Shemiaka took possession of the grand principality and kept the 
blind Vasili in confinement, but observing an agitation among the people, he 
yielded to the request of Jonas, bishop of Riazan, and gave Vasili his liberty, 
a1^ the same time making him swear that he would not seek to regain the 
grand principality. Vasili did not keep his oath, and in 1447 the partisans of 
the blind prince again raised him to the throne. 

It is remarkable that from this jperiod the reign of Vasili Vasilievitch 
entirely changed in character. While he had 
his eyesight, VasDi was a most insignificant sov- 
ereign, but from the time that he lost his eyes, 
his reign ^comes distinguished for its firmness, 
intelligence, and decision. It is evident that 
clever and active men must have ruled in the 
name of the blind jorince. Such were the boyars : 
the princes Patricceev, RiapolovskI, Koshkin, 

Plesktcheey, Morozov, and the famous voye- 
vods, Striga-Obolenski and Theodore Bassenok, 
but above all the metropolitan Jonas. 


Jonas Becomes Metropolitan 

Jonas was a native of Kostroma. Wlien he 
was made bishop of Riazan he did not in any 
wise become a partisan of the local views; his 
sympathies inclined to Moscow because, in con- 
formity with the conditions of that epoch, Jonas 
saw in, Moscow alone the centre of Russian uni- 
fication. In 1431, at the death of the metro- 
politan Photius, Jonas was elected metropolitan, 
out the patriarch of Constantinople had already 
named the Greek Isidore to that office. This 
Isidore had participated in the capacity of Rus- 
sian metropolitan, in the Florentine council 
which had proclaimed the tmion of the Greek 
church with the Roman, the pope of Rome to 
be the head of the Universal church. Isidore, Rubbian woman 

together with the patriarch of Constantinople 

and the Byzantine emperor had submitted to the pope; for Isidore was at heart 
,a Greek: all his aims were directed to the salvation of his perishing country, 
and like many other Greeks he hoped through the pope to arouse Europe 
ajgainst the Turks. It was these hopes that had caused the Greeks of that 
time to sacrifice the independence of their church. In the eyes of Isidore 
Russia too was to serve as an instrument for Greek patriotic designs; but 
the union was rejected at Moscow, Isidore was driven out, and for some 
years the office of metropolitan of Moscow remained unoccupied. Kiev had 
its own metropolitans since the days of Vitovt, but Moscow did not wish 
to have anything to do with them. The bishop of Riazan, Jonas, having 
been already named metropolitan by the Russian clergy, enjoyed at Moscow 
a pre-eminent importance and influence, and finally, in 1448, this archbishop 
was raised to the rank of metropolitan by an assembly of the Russian bishops, 
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without regard to the patriarch. This event was a, docisivo breach with 
the past, and from that time the castern-Russian church ceased to depend 
upon the patriarch of Constantinople and acejuired full independence. The 
centre of her supreme power was Moscow, anu this circumstance definitively 
established that moral, importance of Moscow, which had been aimed for 
by the metropolitan Peter, which had been hold up by Alexis, and wh^h 
had received greater brilliancy from the transfer of the ikoxi of the Blessed 
Virgin from Vladimir. From that time the Russian ttirritories not y^et 
subject to Moscow and aiming to preserve their independenc'.c from her — 
Tver, Eiazan, Novgorod — were bound to her more closely by spiritual 
bonds. 

When he had for the third time ascended the throne of Moscow, the 
grand prince designated as co-regent with himself his eldest son Ivan, who 
was thenceforth called grand prince like his fathiu', as is shown by the treaties 
of that period. It was from that time that the political activity of Ivan 
commenced and gradually widened; and th(n*c is no doubt thj>t when ho 
attained his majority it was he, and not his blind father that directed the 
accomplishment of the events winch led to the strengthening of Moscow. 
Prince Dmitri Shemiaka, who had been obliged to promise on his oath to 
desist from any further attempts uipon the grand principality, did not cease 
to show his enmity against Vasili tlie Dark.' Tho clergy wrote to Shemiaka 
a letter of admonishment, but ho would not listen to their remonstrances, 
and the armies of Moscow marched with the blessing of «Tonas and accom- 
panied by the young prince, against Shemiaka in Galicia, Shemiaka was 
defeated and fled to Novgorod, where the inhabitants gave him a refuge, 
and Galicia with its dependencies was again joined to Moscow. Shemiaka 
continued to plot against Vasili, took Ustiug, and established himself there; 
but the young prince Ivan Vasilievitch drove him out, and Shemiaka again 
fled to Novgorod. The metropolitan Jotias issued an (Klict declaring She- 
miaka excommunicated from the church, forbidding orthodox persons to 
eat and drink with him, and reproaching the people of Novgorod for having 
received him. It was then decided at Moscow to put an end to Shemiaka 
by secretly murdering him; the secretary Borodati, through Shemiaka’s 
boyar Ivan Kotov, induced Shemiaka’s cook to prepare and serve to him 
a poisoned fowl (1453). 

Vasili the Dark died on the 5th of March, 1462, from an unsuccessful 
treatment of burns. He outlived his chief counsellor, the metro]politan 
Jonas, by a year, tho latter having died on tho 31st of March, 1461.^ 


A REVIEW OE THE INTERNAL DEVELOPMENT DURING THE TATAR PERIOD 

The beginning of tho fourteenth centuiw was tho commencement of a 
new epoch in the life of Russia; in its two halves two empires began to chrys- 
tallize : that of Moscow in the east and that of Lithuania in the west, and the 
scattered elements began to gather around the new centres. Such a centre 
for eastern Russia was Moscow, until then an insignificant town, rarely 
mentioned in the chronicles, being the share of the younger and therefore 
less powerful princes. Under Daniel Aleksandrovitch^ the town of Moscow 
constituted the whole principality. With the acquisition of Fereiaslavl 
(1302), Mozhaisk (1303), and Kolomna (1308) this region became somewhat 


* A son of Alexander Nevsti. 
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more extended, but when it fell to the share of Ivan Danilovitch after the 
death of his brother luri, it was still very insignificant; and yet tbrough its 
resources the princes of Moscow mauaged to become the first in eastern 
Russia and little by little to gather round them the whole of eastern Russia. 
The rise of the principality of Moscow is one of the most remarkable phe- 
‘ nomena in the history of Russia. It is therefore not surprising that par- 
ticufar attention should have been directed towards it by historians, and 
by the light of their united investigations the phenomenon becomes suf- 
ficiently clear. 

In the thirteenth century, under the domination of the Tatars in eastern 
Russia, there was a continual struggle amongst the princes_ for the title of 
grand prince, to which they also strove to unite the possession of Vladimir. 
We also observe another distinctive feature of the time, which was that the 
princes did not remain to live in Vladimir, but only strove to unite it to their 
own possessions, and thus augment them, and, if possible, secure them for 
their families The struggle was for the preponderance of one family _ over 
another through the extension of its territorial possessions. In the Kievan 
period, whoever became prince of Kiev, removed to Kiev, and named some- 
one of his own family as ruler in his own principality, so that if Kiev were 
lost and it should pass into another family, he would not lose his own patri- 
mony. 

During the Tatar period we note a new phenomenon: the princes did not 
merely separate themselves from their patrimonial lands, ^ but even from 
their capitals; for instance: laroslav lived in Tver, Basil in Kostroma, 
iGidrew in Gorodeza, Dmitri in Pereiaslavl, and so on. The power of a grand 
prince at that time was only a hegemony, a preponderance over other princes; 
as a testimony of their independence the other princes, the elders of their 
families (such as Riazan, Tver, etc.) began also to call themselves gi’and 
orinces, and the preponderance of the grand prince of Vladimir little by 
.Ittle lost its significance. To all this there must yet be added another special 
circumstance, that in order for anyone to xmite Vladimir and its territory 
to his possessions and thus obtain the predominance, a imlik or letter 
of the khan was required; no rights were necessary and a wide field was 
open for every guest. Thus there appeared a new basis for the right of 
succession: the favoiu* of the khan. To obtain this favour was the aim of 
all the princes, to keep it — a peculiar art. Whoever possessed this art 
would be the head over all eastern Russia, and whoever could maintain this 
position was boimd to subordinate all the rest to himself. In consequence 
of this, the first condition for success at that time was a dexterous tactful- 
ness, and whoever possessed this quality must come out victor. This dex- 
terousness was a peculiar distinction of the Muscovite princes, and in it lay 
the chief cause of their success. They had neither power nor higher rights, 
and aU their hopes were founded on their own skill and the favour oj: the 
khan. They had no riches, and their patrimonial lands, poor and secluded, 
away from the gjreat rivers which were then the chief means of communi- 
cation, did not yield them large means. 

But to ensure success with the khan, his wife, and the princes of the horde, 
money was necessary; so they became saving and scraping, and all their 
capacities were directed to the acquisition of gain. Taeir qualities were 
neither brilliant nor attractive, but in their position it was only by these 
sober qualities that anything could be obtained. Alexander laroslavitch 
(Nevski) pointed out to hiS successors that their policy should be to give 
way when necessary and to wait when uncertain. He who fallowed this 

H. W. — VOL. xvn. M 
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counsel was successful; whosoever hurried, like Alexander Mikhailovitch 
(of IVer), was a loser in the game. 

But while taking adlvant^e of every means of influence with the horde, 
the Muscovite princes did not lose sight of those means by which they could 
also act within Russia itself. Ivan Danilovitch managed to induce the met- 
ropolitan St. Peter to come to Moscow, and his successors continued to reside 
in that town. The alliance with the spiritual power, the only power that 
embraced the whole of Russia, was of extraordinary advantage to the Mus- 
covite princes. 

The metropolitan could exert his influence everywhere. Thus Theognost 
closed the churches at Pskov when that city offered an asylum to Alexander 
Mikhailovitch, and St. Sergius did likewise at Nijni-Novgorod when it accepted 
a prince to whom Moscow was opposed. This alliance was a most natural 
one: if the princes n^ded the authority of the church, the clergy — at that 
time the representatives of the most advanced ideas concerning the civil 
order — sought to realise that order of which it stood in need even for its 
purely economic interests. There is not the slightest doubt that one of the 
chief causes of the devotion of the clergy to the views and ]o,olicies of the 
Muscovite princes, lay in its conviction that it was bound to c.erive material 
advantages from the concentration of all power in the hands of one prince. 
In fact, while the system of appanages prevailed, it was, on the one hand, 
extremely difficult for the cler^ to enjoy its possessions and privileges in 
security, because the maintenance of this security depended not on one, but 
on many; while on the other liand, the princes of appanages infringed on 
clerical privileges more frequently than tne grand prince. Tlic dispersion 
of the monastic estates over several principalities still further contributed 
to the desire of the clergy for the abolition of the appanage system, which 
increased the difficulties of managing those estates. Especially in the case 
of war among the princes of appanages, the clergy of one appanage might 
easily be deprived of its possessions in another appanage, because ^t such a 
time all means of injuring the enemy were considered permissible. 

In the increase of power of the Muscovite princes a leading part also 
belongs to the Moscow boyars, whose activity was principally displayed 
during the youth or minority of the grand princes.' 

Such were the principal causes of the strength of the Moscow princes; 
to them should be added (according to the historians N. V. Stankevitch and 
S. M. Soloviov) the central position of the principality of Moscow, both in the 

* *'The ori^ of tlie BuBsian aristocracy/' says Turgeniev/, quoting from. Karamzin. **ls 
lost in the most remote antiquity. The dignity of hoyar is perhaps even more ancient than 
that of prince; it distinguished the knights and the most notable citizens, who, in the Slav 
republics, commanded the armies and administrated the country. This dignity appears never 
to nave heen hereditary, but only personal. Although in the course of time it was comethnea 
conferred by the princes, each of the ancient towns had nevertheless Its own boyars, who filled 
the principal elective offices; even the hoyars created by the princes enjoyed n certain independ- 
ence. Thus, in the treaties of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, w© often see the contract- 
ing parties confirming to the boyars the right of quitting the service of one prince to enter the 
service of another. Dissatisfied at Tchemigov, the boyar went with his numerous following to 
Kiev, Galitch, or Vladimir, whore ho found now fiefs and tokens of general respect. But when 
southern Bussia had become transformed into Lithuania, whan Moscow began to grow larger 
at the expense of the neighbouring principalities, when the number of princses possessing 
began to diminish, at the same time that the sovereign’s power over the pe<ml© was 
becoming more unlimited, then, the dignity of boyar also lost its ancient importance, Popular 
power was favourable to that of the boyars, which acting through the prince on the people, 
could also act through these latter on the prince. This support at last failed them. ITothlng 
remained to the boyars but to obey their prince, or to become traitors or rebels; there was no 

g olden mean to take, and in the lace of the sovereign, no legal moans of opposition existed. 
1 a word absolute power was developing itself.” 
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sense that Moscow is near the sources of the chief rivers, and that an attack 
from without must first fall on the. surrounding prmcipalities. But these 
causes are evidently secondary and would have no significance without the 
others : Moscow is not so far from the other principalities that these advantages 
would belong to her alone. It much more important that a wise policy, 
by ()reserving Moscow from the attacks of the Tatars, attracted thit tier an 
increased population and thus enriched the principality. A final important 
cau^ was the weakening of the Tatar horde and its dismemberment at the 
end of this period, of which the princes of Moscow did not fail to take advan* 
tage for their own ends.*' 

THE INTLUENCE OF TATAE DOMINATION 

Karanazin, in relating the history of the invasion of Russia by the Mongols, 
makes some reflections on the consequences of the domination of these bar- 
barians for the Russian people. In spite of his devotion to autocratic power, 
he cannot prevent himself from keenly regretting the liberty which this power 
had superseded. 

There was a time,'" he says, “when Russia, shaped and elevated by the 
unity of the sovereign power, yielded neither in force nor civilisation to the 
foremost of the European powers founded by the peoples of Germany on the 
ruins of the Western Empire. Having the same character, the same laws, 
the same usages, the same political institutions, which were communicated 
to Russia by the Varangian or Norman princes, she took her place in the new 
political system of Europe with some real claims to a great importance, and 
with the remarkable advant^e of being under the influence of Greece, the 
only one of all the powers which had not been overthrown by the barbarians. 
This happy time for Russia Is that of laroslav the Great. Strengthened by 
both Christianity and public order, she possessed a religious teaching, schools, 
laws, an I mp ortant trade, a numerous army, a fleet, unity of power, and civil 
liberty. What was Europe at the beginning of the eleventh century? The 
theatre of feudal tyranny, of the weakness of sovereigns, of audacity amorist 
the barons, of slavei^ in the peoples, of superstition and of ignorance. 'Hie 
genius of Alfred and Charlemagne shone through the darkness, but soon faded 
away; their memory only h^ survived, their beneficent institutions, their 
generous intentions, disappeared with them. 

“"Pie s^dow of barbarism, by veiling the horizon of Russia, hid Europe 
from ’ts right ax the very time at whicn enlightenment was beginning to 
spread there; when the people began to shake off slavery, and the towns to 
contract alliances for their mutual guarantee against oppression; when the 
invention of the compass extended navigation and commerce; the time which 
saw the foundation of universities, in which fine manners began to soften, 
etc. During this period Russia, oppressed and torn asunder bv the Mongols, 
was collecting all her forces merely t.iat she might not perish. There was then 
no question of civilisation for the Russians. The rigours of the climate 
did not permit the Mongols to establish themselves in Russia as they had done 
in China and India. The khans wished to reign over Russia only from afar. 
But the envoys of the horde, representing the person of the khan, did what 
they chose in Russia; the traders, even the Mongol vagabonds, treated 
Russians as vile slaves. What was the natural consequence? Moral degra^ 
tion. Forgetting national pride Russians learnt base cunning — the ruses 
and bravado of the weak. They deceived the Tatars, and one another they 
deceived still more. While ransoming themselves at the price ot gold from 
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the oppressions of the barbarians, they becaitie ixiore gixHMly, anc! k'ss scubhive 
to insnlts and to shame, exposed as they were to tlw'. viokaux'. of foxx'ign tyraids. 
From the time of Vasili laroslavitch down to that of Ivjtn Kalita (thatmobfc 
unhappy period!) Russia resembled a black forest rather than a bt^ate; might 
appeared to be right; he who could pilhig(‘, pillagtsl, foreigntaH and natives 
alike; there was no safety., either on tae roads* or at lumas rolibery diSMinvyed 
property everywhere. And when this tcuTibk; a.nar(‘hy Ix'gan to disappcxir, 
when the stupor and the terror had e,eaaod, ami law, which is the soul of soci^dy, 
could at least be re-established, it was then iKHa^ssary to have recourst^ to a 
severity unknown to the ancient Russians. Light pecuniary fines had form- 
erly sufficed for the repression of tludt, but already m tlu^ fourtetmth century, 
thieves were hanged. The Russian of laroslav’s day knew no other blows 
than those he might receive in a private quarn^l; under the yok(^ (/f the 
Mongols corporal punishment was introduced. It may be that the present 
character of the nation still offers traces which were impiresHed upon it by the 
barbarity of the conqueror. It must be remarluul also tliat, together with 
other noble qualities, valour and military courage grew visibly weaker. 
Formerly the princes had struck with the sword; during tlus^ period they 
redressed their grievances by means only of baseness atul complaints brought 
before the khans. If, after two centuries of sucdi slavery, liuHsians hnv(i not 
lost all moral sense, all love for virtue, and all patriotism, let us thank the 
influence of religion; it is religion which has maintained tluan in the position 
of men and citizens, which has not allowed hearts to grow hard, and con- 
science to be silenced. Humiliated as Russians tluy again raisiMl tlKunselvc'.a 
under the name of Christians, and they loved their country m being a country 
of true believers. 

The internal constitution of the state was chaugtul; ev(^rythit)g which 
was free, everything which was founded on aticient rights, civil or political, 
became extinct. After having humbly cringed to horde, tlu^ princ.cs 
returned to their homes as terrible masters, for they wens commanding in the 
name of a supreme suzerain. That which could not be- doius eithisf in the 
days of laroslav the Great or in tliose of Andrew and of Vstsvolod HI, was 
accomplished noiselessly and without difficulty in the time of the Mongols. 
At Vladimir and everywhere else, except Novgorod and Pskov, tliere was no 
longer heard the sound of the vetch6 bell, that manifcst.ation of popular sover- 
eignty ; a manifestation which was often tumultuous, but dear to tne descend- 
ants 01 Slavo-Russians. This right of the ancient towns was no longcir known 
to the new towns, like Moscow and Tver, which became important during 
the Mongol dominion. Once only do the chronicles make mention of the 
vetch6 of Moscow and they speak of it as an extraordinary event when 
the capital, threatened by the enemy, and abandoned by tlio sovereign, found 
itself thrown on its own resources. The towns had’ lost the right of electing 
their chiefs, who, by their importance and the splendour of their elective 
dignity, had given umbrage not only to the princely dignitaries but to the 
princes themselves.”^ 


Wallace's View 

The Tatar domination did not by any means Tatarise the country. Tlie 
Tatars never settled in Russia proper, and never amalgamated with the people. 
So mg as they retained their semi-pagan, semi-Buddhistic religion, a certain 
nuinber of their notables became Christians and were absorbed by the Russian 
noblesse ; but as soon as the horde adopted Islam, this movement was arrested. 
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There was no blending of the two races such as has taken place — and is still 
taking place — between the Russian peasantry and the Finnish tribes of the 
north. The Russians remained Christians, and the Tatars remained Moham- 
medans; and this difference of religion raised an impassable barrier between 
the two nationalities. 

It must, however, be admitted that the Tatar domination, though it had 
lit Je influence on the life and habits of the people, had a very deep and 
lasting influence on the political development of the nation. At the time of 
the^ conquest Russia was composed of a large number of independent princi- 
palities, all governed by the descendants of Rurik. As these principalities 
were not geographical or ethnographical units, but mere artificial, arbitrarily 
defined districts, which were regul.arly subdivided or combined according to 
the hereditary rights of the princes, it is highly probable that they woifld in 
any case have been sooner or later united under one sceptre; but it is quite 
certain that the policy of the khans helped to accelerate this unification and 
to create the autocratic power which has since been wielded by the czars.^^ 





CHAPTER IV 

FROM IVAN THE GREAT TO IVAJSr THE TERRIBLE 

[U02-1584 A.D.] 


The great ruler who occupied the throne of Moscow at the end of 
the fifteenth century, waa richly endowed with understanding ; to hlH 
contemporaries he appeared more lucky than active, but meanwhile It 
was his active mind that directed all the complicated and tangled 
threads of the <■ reigpn and domestic relations. If his contemporaries 
did not always do justice to the groat unlficator of the land of Eusila, 
neither Is posterity always just to him. We must allow that much 
hod been prepared by his predecessors, and this w'as also recognised 
by contemporaries ; but it is nevertheless Impossible not to acknowl- 
edge that Ivan towers far above his predecessors, both by his solution 
of ancient problems — the unification of Bussla (which he had almost 
completed) and the throwing off of the Tatar yoke — and the raising 
of new ones. The ability to take advantage of circumstances places 
Ivan in the rank of great men. If we do not recognise his greatness, 
then we must apply the same judgment in part to Peter, who was 
largely only the more determined successor of his brother, father, 
and grandfather.— Bestuzhev Biumin.s 


ACCESSION OP lYAN (III) VASILIEVITCH 

The dynasty of the Muscovite princes, which commenced in the person 
of Ivan KAlita, and was preserved unbroken in the lineal descent, was fortu- 
nately strengthened by tbe accident of the longevity of his successors. The 
reigns of ^an, of Simeon the Proud, of Dmitri Donskoi, of Vasili, and of 
Vaaih the Blind, embraced a period of 130 years. During that time the people 
n^ become habituated to a right which saved them from the contests of 
nvm competi^rs. So many protracted reigns had stamped the legitimate 
j^honty with an unquestioned ascendency, and with this growth of time 
its powers inevitably mcreased. The manners of the Russians were now 
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formed tinder a rule in which the succession was fixed and immutable^ and 
under which a progressive system of legislation was gradually assuming a 
compact and tangible form. The chaos of antagonistic principles — of that 
misrule which is bom of short-lived theories, of constant interruption, and 
unsettled governments — was rapidly dissolving; the light of defined admin- 
istration and regulated power was rising upon the empire; and the people, 
who were now beginning to understand the benefits of constituted rights, 
were ready to support their maintenance. 

Under these auspicious circumstances, Ivan III, or, as he is called by 
some historians, Ivan the Great, ascended the throne. 

It . was not to be expected that a liberal and enlightened government 
could at once spring from the materials which were accumulated in seMons 
of anarchy, relieved only by interstitial gleams of peace. The natural issue 
of a power purchased by enormous sacrifices, and reared up amidst diffi- 
culties, was unmitigated despotism. The grand princedom was erected in 
storms. Its power was built up by constant accessions won at the point of 
the sword, or procured by profligate bribery. It was not the growth of 
steady improvement, of public opinion, of the voluntary acquiescence of 
the people. It began by direct oppression, absolute tyranny, and open 
injustice. The acts of outrage whicb the grand princes committed in their 
efforts to sustain their authority were acts of necessity. They were placed 
in a situation of peril that exposed them equally to barbarian spoilers without, 
and insidious enemies within; and they were compelled to vindicate their 
authority by the force of arms and the arts of perfidy. Their whole career 
was a fluctuating war against a series of resistances. They conciliated less 
than they subdued, and the unity which was at last gained by perseverance 
in a mixed policy of violence and hypocrisy was more the bond of an interest 
in common, than the reasonable allegiance of a free people to a government 
of their own choice. 

Tliroughout the struggle for xne concentration of the supreme control 
in one nead the church, as will already have been perceived, bore a promi- 
nent part. The authority of the clergy had gone on gradually assuming a 
more stem and arbitrary aspect, even while the political affairs of the country 
were undergoing daily vicissitudes. The evils that afflicted the state passed 
harmless over the church; and while the one was subjected to disasters that 
checked its progress towards prosperity, the other was constantly enlarging 
its powers, profiting by the miaiortunes that surrounded it, and gleaning its 
share of the good fortune that occasionally improved the hopes of the people. 
In the early periods when Russia was merely the victim of her own dissen- 
sions, the church was freely admitted as a mediator, partly in virtue of her 
office as the dispenser of charity and peace, and partly from the veneration 
in wffich religion and its ordinances were held. When the Tatars invaded 
Russia, they iierceived the mighty influence which the priests exercised over 
the passions of the people, and, fully persuaded of the wisdom of attaching 
to their cause an order of men who wielded so enormous a power, they 
increased their privileges, exonerated them from taxes, and placed such 
premiums of gain and protection upon the monkish habit, that the highest 
amongst the nobility, and many of the princes, embraced the clerical pro- 
fession, and added their rich possessions to the revenues of the church. To 
such an extravagance was this estimation of the benefits of the cowl carried, 
that the majority of the grand princes took vows before their death, and died 
in the retired sanctuaries of the religious houses. The monks of the Greek 
religion, loaded with the spoils of friends and enemies, lived in fortified dwel- 
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lings, like the nobles of other lands^ and were defended l)y formidable retinues. 
The primate held a court superior in magni&encci to that of the grand prince, 
and surroundeti by boyars, guards, ancl^ all the hauries of the cast, he pos- 
sessed almost unlimited power over life and death; he was the first person 
who was consulted on all questions of difficulty, and,^ as a means of exhibit- 
ing the supremacy of his station, ho inatitutdd public coremonioa, at wliich 
the princes assisted, holding the bridle of the ass on which lie rode, ihis 
tendency of the church to outgrow the space wherein its roots were laid, 
was gteat-ly forwarded by the fertilizing contributions which flowed in upon 
it fronl all quarters. Whenever a phenomenon in the physical world alarmed 
the superstitions of the people, the major part of the population bccpieathcd 
their wealth to the monasteries, with the hope of propitiating the favour 
of Ht^aven and securing happiness in the' next worftl The corrujpliions of 
the church of Rome had already crept into the administration of tde Greek 
faith. The system of donations that prevailed in Papal Italy, where even 
the kingdoms of earth were bartered for the kingdom of heaven^, had set an 
example of which the Russian clergy were not slow to avail themselves. It 
was, perhaps, a natural conclusion that the olemency of the Go(;Jhead could 
be purchased in a country where earthly justice and exemptions from pun- 
ishments were sold for pecuniary considerations. 

But the lenity and favour shown by the Tatars to the Greek clergy did 
not produce the effect upon which they calculated. The Tatars, accustomed 
to rule people of different reliigions, and possessing within thefnselvcB no 
ecclesiastical foundations, for tlaeir wandering mode of life prevented their 
priesthood from resolving itself into a corporation, viewed with comparative 
indifference the spreading institutions and growing siirength of the church. 
They only contemplated in the honours and advantages tlicy heapcid upon 
it, tile policy of gaining over to their side a powerful body of auxiliaries. 
But the indestructible spirit of Christianity shrunk from a union with the 
creed of the pagans; while the barbarous intolerance of the Tatars furnished 
a further motive to array the priests against the enemies of their religion 
and their country. They knew that in the grand princedom resided the 
sole power by which the Tatars were ultimately to be driven out of the land; 
they saw that to arm that power with sufficient means it was necessary to 
enrich its treasury, to enlarge its bounds, and to attract within the circle 
of its sway the allegiance of the whole of the Russian principalities; they 
perceived in the civil commotions that oppressed the empire a constant 
source of internal weakness, and they dedicated their energies and their 
influence to the one object of rendering the grand prince supreme. Moham- 
medanism assailed them on the one hand, and the papal church on the other: 
they wanted a rallying point of resistance against Doth; and they could only 
find it in the elevation of the throne to an imperial height. Hence, the 
clergy supported the principle of legitimacy, which by its consistency and 
perjoetuity was calculated to promote the progressive ascemsion of the princely 
authority; and thus by de^ees, and the inevitable progress of an active 
doctrine that survived through every obstacle, the churen became blended 
with the state; and the policy of the priesthood, exercising its subtle influence, 
governed and directed the motions of the civil jurisdiction. 

CHARACTER AND AIMS OF IVAN 

Ivan the Great, favoured by such auspicious dispositions on the part of 
the clergy, and by the rapid coherence of the principalities, ascended the 
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throne in 1462 , at the age of twenty-two. He was a man of great cunning 
and prudence, and was remarkable for indomitable perseverance, which carried 
him triumphantly to the conclusions of his designs in a spirit of utter indiffer- 
ence to the ruin or bad faith that tracked his progress. Such a man alone, 
who was prepared to sacrifice the scruoles of honour and the demands of 
justice, was fit to meet the difficulties by which the grand princedom was 
surrounded. He saw them all clearly, resolved upon the course he should 
take; and throughout a long reign, in which the paramount ambition^ of 
rendering Russia indejoendent and the throne supreme was the leading 
feature of his policy, he pursued his plans with undeviating consistency. 
But that policy was not to be accomplished by open and responsible acts. 
The whole character of Ivan was tinged with tne duplicity of the churchmen 
who held so high a place in his counsels. His proceedings were neither direct, 
nor at first apparently conducive to the interests of the empire; but the 
great cause was secretly advancing against all impediments.^ While he 
forbore to risk his advantages, he left an opportunity for disunion amongst 
his enemies, by which he was certain to gam in the end. He never com- 
mitted himself to a position of the security of which he was not sure; and 
he carried this spirit of caution to such an extremity that many of the early 
years of his reign present a succession of timid and vacillating movements, 
that more nearly resemble the subterfuges of a coward than the crafty artifices 
of a despot. 

The objects of which he never lost sight were, to free himself from enemies 
abroad, and to convert the princedom at home into an autocracy. So exten- 
sive a design could not have been effected by mere force of arms, for he had 
so many domestic and foreign foes to meet at once, and so many points of 
attack and defence to cover, that it was impossible to conduct so grand 
a project by military means alone. That which he could not effect, there- 
fore, by the sword, he endeavoured to oerform by diplomatic intrigue; and 
thus, between the occasional victories of his armies, and the still more pow- 
erful influence of his subtle policy, he reduced his foes, and raised himself 
to an eminence to which none of his most ambitious predecessors had aspired. 

The powers against whom he had to wage this double war of arms and 
diplomacy were ttie Tatars and Lithuanians, beyond the frontier; and the 
independent republics of Novgorod, Viatka, and Pskov, and the princes of 
the yet unsettled appanages within. The means he had at his command 
were fully sufficient to have enabled him to subdue those princes of the blood 
who exhibited faint signs of discontent in their appanages, and who could 
have been easily reached through the widely diffused agency of the boyars; 
but the obstinate republics of the north were more difficult of access. They 
stood boldly upon their independence, and every attempt to reduce them 
was followed by so fierce a resistance, and by such a lavish outlay of the 
wealth which their commercial advantages had enabled them to amass, 
that the task was one of extraordinary difficulty. Kazan, too, the first and 
greatest of the Tatar cities, claimed a sovereignty over the republics, which 
Ivan was afraid to contest, lest that which was but a vague and empty claim 
might end in confirmed authority. It was better to permit the insolent 
republicans to maintain their entire freedom, than to hazard by indiscretion 
their transference to the hands of those Tatars who were loosened from the 
parent stock. 

His first act, therefore, was to acknowledge, directly or indirectly, accord- 
ing to the nature of their different tenures, tne rights of all his foes within 
and without. He appeared to admit the justice oi things as he found them: 
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betrayed his foreign enemies into a confidential reliance upon his acquies- 
cence in their exactions; and even yielded without a murmur to an abuse of 
those pretensions to which he affected to submit, but which he was secretly 
resolved to amiiliilatc. This plausible conformity procured him time to . 
prepare and matures his designs; and so insidiously did he pursue Ins pur- 
pose, that he extended that time by a servihity which nearly forfeited the 
attachment of the pe^^ple. The immediate object of consideration was obui- 
ously the Golden Horde, because all the princes and republics, and even the 
Poles and Lithuanians, were interested in any movement that was calculated 
to embarrass the common enemy. Ivan^s policy was to unite as many of his 
enemies as he could against a single one, and finally to subdue them all by 
the aid of each other. Had he ventured upon any less certain course, he 
must have risked a similar combination against himsedf. lie began by with- 
holding the ordinapr tribute from the mian, but without exliibiting any 
symptoms of inallegiance. He merely evaded the tax, while he acknowledged 
the right; and his dissimulation succeeded in blinding the Tatar, who stiE 
believed that he held the grand prince as a tributary, although ne did not 
receive his tribute. The khan, completely deceived, not only ^rmitted this 
recusancy to escape with impunity, but was further prevailed upon to wnth- 
draw the Tatar residents, and their retinues, and the Tatar merchants, who 
dwelt in Moscow, and who infested with the naughty bearing of masters oven 
the avenues of the Kremlin.^ 


IVAIT VASILIEVITCH MARRIES THE GREEK PRINCESS SOPHIA (1472 A.D.) 

I 

By completing the work of his predecessors in destroying the independence 
of the townships and the appanaged princes, Ivan created the empire of IMos- 
cow. The form of government of this empire and all tlic outward surround- 
ings of power were greatly influenced by the marriage of Ivan to Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Paheologus, and niece of the last emperor of Byzantium, 
who brought to ’Moscow the customs and trarlitions of the Byzantine Lhipire. 
Ivan had lost his first wife in 1467, and two years later the c[U 08 tion arose of 
his marriage with the Greek princess. Thomas Palmologua had retired with 
his family to Rome; the idea of finding a bridegroom for nis daughter belongs 
to the Greek vissarion, one of the most zealous partisans of the union and 
at that time cardinal. The cardinal and pope had naturally in view the 
finding of a new champion against the then terrible Turks, and at the same 
time of bringing Russia into the union. The envoy sent to Moscow was a 
Greek by the name of luri, who said that Sophia had several suitors, whom 
she had refused because she did not wish to eriter the Latin church. Ivan, 
after taking counsel with his mother and boyars, sent to Rome Karl Friazin 
(whose brother Ivan had been coiner of money at the court of Moscow) to see 
the bride and confer with the pope; the latter gave his consent and required 
that boyars should be sent from Moscow to fetch the bride; Friazin was sent 
for the bride and carried on the negotiations; finally in Juno, 1472, Sophia, 
accompanied by the papal legate, left Rome. She was met with honours at 
Pskov in November of the same year, and was afterwards greeted with like- 
homage at Novgorod. When Sophia was drawing near Moscow, warm dis- 
]Dutes arose in the grand prince's council as to wnother it could be allowed 
i:hat a Latin crucifix should be carried before the legate. The metropolitan 
declared that in the event of it being permitted, the pope’s legate should 
enter by one gate and he at another: it is unbecoming to us to hear of such a 
thing, not to say witness it, for he who shows honour and love to another 
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religion offends his own; finally the legate had to enter without the crucifix. 
On the day of the entry the marriage ceremony took place (November 12), 
after which the legate prespted his credentials and entered into a controversy 
with the metropolitan Philip, who called to his aid the scribe Nikita Popo- 
vitch. The chronicler says that being in despair of getting the better of the 
Russian scribes, the legate gave up the controversy, saying that he had no 
tcooks with him.& 

The marriage of the sovereign of Moscow with the Greek jDrincess was an 
event of great importance in Russian history. Properly speaking, an alliance 
with the Bysantine emperors was not a novelty, and such marriages, excepting 
the first of them — that of St. Vladimir — had no important consequences 
and changed nothing essential in Russian life. But the marriage of Ivan 
with Sophia was concluded under peculiar circumstances. In the first place, 
his bride did not come from Greece, but from Italy, and her marriage opened 
the way to intercourse between Muscovite Russia and the west. In the second 
place, the empire of Byzantium had ceased to exist, and the customs, political 
copceptiohs, the manners and ceremonies of court life, deprived of their original 
soil, sought a fresh field and found it in a country of a like faith — Russia. 
As long as Byzantium had existed, although Russia adopted her entire 
ecclesiastical system, yet in political respects she had always remained purely 
Russian, and the Greeks had. no inclination to transform Russia into a Byzan- 
tium; now, however, that Byzantium no longer existed, the idea arose that 
Greece oxight to re-incarnate herself in Russia and that the Russian monarchy 
ought to be a continuation by right of succession of Byzantium, in the same 
degree as the Russian Church was by order of succession bone of the bone 
and flesh of the flesh of the Greek church. It happened opportunely that 
eastern Russia had freed herself from the subjugation of the Tatars precisely 
at the time when Byzantium was enslaved by tlie Turks, and there arose the 
hope that the youthful Russian monarchy, strengthened and consolidated, 
would become the chief mover in the liberation of Greece. 

The inarriage of Sophia with the Russian grand prince thus acquired the 
signification of a transfer of the hereditary rights of the descendants of 
Palffiolo^s to the ruling house of Russia. It is true that Sophia had brothers 
who had otherwise disposed of their hereditary rights; one of them, Manuel, 
had submitted to the Turkish sultan, another, Andrew, had twice visited 
Moscow, but had not stayed there long, and had gone to Italy and sold his 
rights, first to the French king Charles VIIL and afterwards to 
the Spanish Ferdinand the Catholic. But in the eyes of the orthodox a trans- 
fer of the rights of the Byzantine monarchs to Catholic kings could not be 
regarded as la\^ul; and such being the case a far greater right was repre- 
sented by Sophia, who had remained faithful to orthodoxy, who was the wife 
of an orthodox sovereign, who must become and did become the mother and 
ancestress of his successors, and who during her lifetime earned the reproaches 
of the pope and his partisans, who had been greatly mistaken in counting on 
her mediation to bring Muscovite Russia into the Florentine union. 


THE GROWTH OF AUTOCRACT 

The first visible and outward sign of the fact that Russia came to regard 
herself as a successor to Greece, was the adoption of the two-headed eagle, 
the arms of ^e eastern Roman Empire, which thenceforth became the arms 
of Russia. From that time much in Russia was changed and assumed a 
Byzantine likeness; the change was not effected suddenly, but proceeded dur- 
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!ng the entire reign of Ivfin Vasilievitch and eon tinned after hia death. In 
the eonrt household the high-sounding title of cy.ar was introdneed, and the 
custom of kissing the monarch’s haml Court ranks were established also*, 
master of the stables, master of the horse, and chamberlainB (the latter, how- 
ever, a ppeared only at the end of Ivan's reign) . The importance of the boyars 
as the .nghest class of society fell Ixdore an autocratic soverekn; all became 
e<iUBl, all alike were his slaves. The honourable appellation of boyar was 
stowed by the grand prince as a reward for services; besides the boyars there 
was also created a somewhat lower rank — that of the lokolnitchi ^ — the coih- 
mencement of the Russian hierarchy of ranks. To tlu^ time of Ivan Vasilie- 
vitch may also be attributed the establislmumt of bureaus ("pa with 
their secretaries and clerks. But most importaiat and essential oJf all was 
the change in the dignity attaching to the grand prince, strongly to be felt 
and clearly visible in the actions of the (hiliberate Ivan Vaailievitch; the 
grana prince had become an autocratic sovendgn. hlvcn in his orodeccssors 
do we notice an approximation to this, but the first autocrat in full sense 
of the word was Ivan Vasilievitch, and ho became so esiiccially after his mar- 
riage to Sophia, From that time all his activity was consistently and unswerv*^ 
ingly consecrated to the strengthening of monarchy and autocracJr.<J 

SUBJUGATION 01^ THE imnUBLICS 

From the beginning of Ivan’s reign there was no change in political 
policy; the old system of the gradual annihilation of the independent repub- 
.ican communities and appanag^cd princes continued, as well as the old 
waiting policy in regard to the Tatars, which was based on the exploitation 
of their internecine quarrels, Vasili had already prepared to deal the final 
blow to Novgorod, but had been prevented by the intcrfer(mee of Archbishop 
Joims; and the inhabitants, remembering tins, wore in expectation of fres!! 
action on the part of Moscow and sought support from other cluarters. . Such 
support could at that time be afforded them only by the grand prince of 
Lithuania, but it was difficult for the people of Novgorod to enter mto rela- 
tions with him, because such relations would have the signification of a be- 
trayal of orthodoxy. This being well understood at Moscow, the rulers 
there hastened to forestall the danger: the grand prince wrote a letter to 
Archbishop Jona^ declaring to him that the Lithuanian metropolitan Gregoiy 
was a disciiple of Isidore and a defender of the unia," and that relations with 
must not be entered into. In order to support the right on his side, 
the metropolitan of Moscow in the interests of Novgorod rejected the solici- 
tations of the jpeople of Pskov who wished to have a separate bishop; the 

C d prince himself left unheeded the insults shown to men of Moscow in 
gorod, and even the infringement of his ancient princely rights. Occu- 
pied in a war with Kazan, he only exchanged embassies with Novgorod, 
Meanwhile the party in Novgorod which was hostile to Moscow became 
more and more rampant; the leaders of this party were the Boretski, the 
children of the dead burgomaster (posadnickX They were incited by their 
mother Martha, who as an “honourable widow" enjoyed great esteem; the 
Boretski were w^lthy and had great influence in the vetch^. At their insti- 
gation Prince Michael Olelkovitch, brother of Simon, prince of Kiev, was 
invited to come from Lithuania to Novgorod, Previously the Lithuanian 
princes that had been called upon to serve Novgorod had lived together 


^ From about, around— porsona about tbo ozar. 
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with the Muscovite lieutenants; now the question was already dififerent 
and the Lithuanian party decided to go further. At the end of 1470 Jonas 
died and the question was raised in the vetch4 of having the archbishop 
nominated in Lithuania; this time, however, the archbishop Theophilus 
was chosen and his partisans stood out for his consecration in Moscow and 
were successful, so that a coiisent to his passing through was obtained from 
the grand prince. An ambassador coming from Pskov with the news that 
the OTand prince called the men of Pskov upon Novgorod, and offering pro- 
poses of mediation, again gave preponderance to the Lithuanian party. 
The vetch6 assembled, and people in it began to cry out; '' We are free men 
of CTeat Novgorod and the grand prince of Moscow does us many wrongs 
and much injustice; we are for the king of Poland;” with the help of the 
“wicked jpeasants of the vetch6” they gained the victory, and an embassy 
was sent ido Casimir, the result of which was a convention for the submission 
of Novgorod to him. Olelkovitch soon left Novgorod, having wronged 
the provinces of Novgorod in various ways. The grand prince still wished 
to try peaceful measures and sent his ambassador Novgorod with an ex- 
hortation, and the metropolitan Philip sent a letter of admonishment. After 
the failure! of this embassy the grand prince assembled his council (douma) 
and proposed the question: Shall we march on Novgorod now or wait until 
winter? It was well known that a march to Novgorod in summer was very 
difficult, yet it was decided to go at once, and a declaration of war was sent. 
In July, 1471, the grand prince himself with troops from Moscow and Tver, 
and accompanied by his orothers, set out from Moscow; the men of Pskov 
joined the Moscow troops on the way. A religious character was given to 
the expedition. Before starting, the grand prince went to pray in the cathedral 
of Moscow, and chroniclers liken this expedition to that of Gideon against 
the Midianites and that of Dmitri against Mamai. 

After the battle at Tskorost, Prince Kholmsld, a voyevod of Ivan, deci- 
sively defeated the people of Novgorod at the river Shelon (July 14th, 1475?) 
and the same day the Moscow voyevod Obrazets defeated Prince Vasili 
Shuiski, who was in the service of Novgorod, at the river Shilenga, and subju- 
gated all the Dvinsk territories; “everywhere the Lord God helped the grand 
prince to defend his rights.” Nothing remained for Novgorod but to sub- 
mit, for Casimir, occupied with his own affairs, had not come to her defence. 
Ivan, coming after his armies, first had Boretski and three other prisoners 
put to death, then he relented, accepted the petition of Theophilus which was 
supported by a letter from the metropolitan, took a ransom of 15,500 roubles 
from Novgorod, and concluded a treaty by which the inhabitants were 
boxmd not to be subject to Lithuania and to have their archbishop nominated 
at Moscow- 

In October, 1475, Ivan visited Novgorod and remained there until Febru- 
a^, 1476. Received with honours and gifts by great Novgorod and her 
dignitaries, the grand prince administered justice as of old. 'fixe Slavnovski 
and Nikitinski appeared with a complaint against the honourable burgo- 
master (‘posadnick), Vasili Annanin, and nineteen other boyara who had 
attacked and robbed them; a similar complaint was brought by the boyars 
Ponarin against other boyars who had made incursions into their lands and 
robbed them; for such incursions were of very frequent occurrence in Nov- 
gorod. Ivan sent the guilty persons to be imprisoned in Moscow, observing 
in his judgment all the ancient forms, and requiring that with his commissaries 
there should also be sent commissaries from Novgorod; it was also then that 
he allowed the authorities of Novgorod to conclude, as in ancient times, a treaty 
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with. Sweden. Jtn 1477 complainanta from Novgorod came to Moscow; “Such 
a thing,” says the chronicle, “ had never hapixaunl before since the beginning 
of Novgorod and since it began to have grand pnncos from the house d 
Rurik.’^ Their coming was ([uite compnuienHilile; the smaller folk were 
Ipersuaded that? it wm only by appi^aling to the tribunal of the grand prince 
that they could obtain redress against the gnjahn*, and therefore they had 
recourse to him. Such a result having been attained, it only remained to 
await the first pretext in order to put an end to the independence of Noy- 
igorod. The occasion soon presented itself: in 1477 the envoys from the 
bishop and from all Novgorod, Nazar of Podvoiski and Zacharias, the secre- 
tary of the vetch(5, called Ivan and his son, young Ivan, aospom and not 
lords/ as had always been previously done, and the grand prince sent ambas- 
sadors to Novgorod to demand the confirmation of this title. Tumults, 
brawls, and even murder took place in Novgorod, and the ambassador was 
sent away with an insulting messiige. Then Ivan assembled his troops to 
go against' Novgorod; he called upon Tver and Pskov for aid, ordered his 
brothers to assemble, and sending before him the Tatar prince, Daniar liasi- 
moyitch, he set out himself. The people of Novgoroef began to, negotiate 
while the grand prince was still on the way; they had even tried to do so 
before, but Ivan, properly calculating that a siitisfactory result coujd only 
be obtained by a warlike demonstration, avoiikxi negotiations. All Decem- 
ber, 1477, and the beginning of January, 1478, pasmiciin negotiatioijus; finally 
Novgorod submitted when her defender. Prince Viisili Slmiski, bent his 
knee^ before Ivan and refused to serve jSfovgorod any longer. Novgorod 
submitted to the “entire will” of Ivan; the vctchd was abolished and its 
great bell taken to Moscow to ring with other bells; estates wore taken from 
the monasteries, and allotted to the grand prince, the first example of secu- 
larisation : till then the princes had not possessed (^states in Novgorod. When 
hp left. Ivan took with him the boyars and Martha Boretski, who is said to 
have died at Staritza. * > 

It is reported that in 1479 Novgorod again tried to enter into relations 
with Casimir, and taking advantage of threatening danger from the Golden 
Horde, re-established the ancient form of government, and that the ^and 
prince came to the town, ordered the gates to be opened, frustrated the 
attempt at the very beginning, and took away many of the inhabitants with 
hirn. This account is confirmed by the fact that other chronicles speak of the 
arrival of the grand prince at Novgorod, and of the imprisonment of the 
archbishop Theophilus. The loss of their independence was* a heavy blow to 
the people^ and as a consolation legends "^re composed of the foolishness of 
the first bishop sent from Moscow, Sergius by name, and of the flame that 
came out of the tomb of St, Bartholomew of Khoutiiiski and burned the feet 
of the grand prince. 

Viatka, wliose inhabitants refused to help the Moscow troops in the war 
against Kazan in 1469, was definitively subd.'ued in 1489, The jpoHcy of the , 
transfer of the natives to the ancient provinces and of sending oiihers to take 
their places, was also applied to Viatka. 

Pskov remained submissive and thereby iDreserved a shadow of independ- 
ence ; but the grand prince kept a zealous watch over all that was done there 
did not allow ^y aspirations to greater independence. Although consenting 
that the inhabitants might ask for any prince they wished, he did not approve 
of any wilful change of princes, and strongly took the part of Prince larbslav 

' (? 08 podd. plural of gotpedin. 

■ 14teralljr “ beat Us foreheiid.'’ 
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Obolenski, who had had a quarrel with Pskov and whom the people wished 
to get rid of; it was only the desire to* have done with Novgoroc. that induced 
the grand prince to give way to Pskov and give them a new lieutenant — 
Prince Vasili Shuiski (1477). When, later, Ivan named his son Vasili grand 
prince of Novgorod and Pskov, the inhabitants sent an envoy begging that 
they might be separated, but the grand prince replied wrathfulJy that he 
would give the principality to whomsoever he liked; -Pskov also endeavoured 
in vain to get its province separated from the rule of the bisho p of Novgorod, 

Towards the appanaged princes Ivan pursued the same pdicy as towards 
the townships. Vasili, prince of Hiazan, had already been taken by VasiK 
the Dark to be educated in Moscow; in 1464 he was sent back to Riazan, 
returned to Moscow, married a sister of the grand prince and went back to 
Riazan. He died in 1483, leaving two sons: Ivan and Theodore. Ivan, as 
grand prince, concluded a treaty with Moscow by which he was placed on a 
level with the brother of the grand prince of Moscow, Andrew Vasilievitch. 
In 1496 a, treaty was concluded between the 'or others, by which the younger 
was bound, in case he were to die childless, to leave his share to his elder 
brother; but Prince Theodore survived his brother and bequeathed his share 
to the grand prince of Moscow. In the year 1500 Ivan, grand prince of 
Riazan, died, leaving a young son under the guardianship of his mother and 
gran(toother, who were entirely subservient to the prince of Moscow. 

Since 1461 the prince of Tver, Michael Borisovitch, was Ivan^s brother- 
in-law. When he came to the throne Ivan concluded a treaty with him, but 
although Michael helped Ivan against Novgorod, yet in their mutual relations 
the signs tkat usually preceded the fall of a separate principality might be 
observed. In 1476 certain boyars of Tver went over to Moscow. In 1484 
it became known in Moscow that the prince of Tver had concluded a treaty 
with Casimir and married his OTanddaughter. Ivan sent troops to lay waste 
the districts around Tver; Miwiael hastened to appease him and concluded a 
new t’^3aty with him, by which the prince of Tver was placed on a level with 
the second brother of the Moscow grand prince and bound himself not to 
appeal to Lithuania without his consent. Meanwhile the departure of the 
boyars from Tver continued and Ivan encouraged them by his policy; in 
the event of frontier disputes, if the men of Tver were injured they could not 
obtain justice, but if those of Moscow were injured, Ivan rigorously demanded 
satisfaction. Michael entered into relations with Casimir, but the envoy was 
seized, and Ivan sent his troops to Tver; the town surrendered, and Michael 
fled to Lithuania. In 1463 the princes of laroslav ceded their domain to the 
Muscovite monarch, and in 1474 the princes of Rostov, who ruled over 
only half of Rostov, for the other half had already been acquired by Kalita, 
soldi their half to the grand prince. Equally slowly and gradually did the 
grand prince also cn^h the appan^ed princes of Moscow; aU these jorinces 
were his brothers, with the exception of Michael Andreevitch Vereissi (the 
son of Andrew Dmitrievitch, brother of Ivan of Mozhaisk). With Michael 
Ivan concluded several treaties that gradually cut down his rights; finally 
by the treaty of 1482 Michael ceded, after his death, Belpzero to the grand 
prince. There was no pretext for this annexation, but one was soon foimd; 
desiring to make a present to his daughter-in-law Helen ‘ (upon the occasion 
of the birth of his grandson Dmitri) of the ornaments that had belonged to 
his first wife, Ivan learned that the grand princess Sophia had riven away 
much to her niece, who was married to a son of Michael named Vasili; the 


' Dau/^liter of Stephen, Qoapodin of Moldavia, mairled to Ivan's son Ivan. 
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irritated gr?md prince then ordered Viiaili to be seized, but ho fled to Lithu- 
, ania; whereupon Ivan took Vereia from Michael and only returned it to him 
i as a possession for life. Michael Andreevitch dic< 1 in 1485, leaving his domains 
by will to the grand prince. The appanages of the brothers also little by 
little, for one reason or anothetj were joined to the grand principality; in 
1472 luri Vasilievitch, of Dmitriev, died, without leaving any testamentary 
disposition of his territory; the grand princci took possesBion of it; tte 
brothers were angered, but satisfying them witli some provinces, the grand 
prince concluded a treaty with two of them^ Andrew of Uglitch and Boris of 
volotsk, by which they recognised the priority of their nephew Ivan the 
Younger and renounced the succession after their brother. 

In 1480 the younger brothers again rose against the elder, and Prince 
Obolenski Liko went from Moscow to enk^r tlie service of Boris; Ivan, prob- 
ably learning of his brother's relations with the people of Novgorod, ordered 
Prince Obolenski to be seized at the court of Boris. The princes went to 
Rzhev, thence to the boundary of Lithuania, and entered into relations with 
Casimir, who however did not help them. Until then they had rejected 
negotiations, but seeing Casimir’s inaction, they asked for the ii^tercession 
of their mother, but Ivan refused them; they also sought support' in Pskov, 
but were misuccessful Hie invasion of AhnuHl induced Ivan to make p^ce 
with his brothers, and Andrew received a oart of the appanage of luriev. 
Andrew the younger died in 1481, leaving lis domain to the grand prince. 
In 1484 the mother of the grand prince, who had in some degree festrained 
the dissensions of the brothers, died, and in 1486 Ivan bound ]:iis brothers by 
a new treaty to renounce their rights of inheritance in regard to appanages. 
In 1491 Andrew was seized and tnrown into prison, where ho diccl in 1494; 
his sons were imprisoned with him. Boris also died soon after, leaving his 
domains to Ids sons Theodore and Ivan: the latter, dying in 1504, left his 
part by wiU to the grand prince, whom he calls ^‘gossudar” ^ (sovereign or 
sire). 

THE FINAL OVERTHROW OF THE TATARS 

The most conspicuous event in the reign of Ivan — the casting off of the 
Tatar yoke — is connected by many with his marri^e. But it should be borne 
in mind that this ^as the ancient and sacred ideal of the Moscow princes, to 
the fulfilment of which aU their desires had long been directed, and for wliich 
they had been gradually preparing the means. Such an event cannot be 
explained by one merely accident^ circumstance, although it is impossible 
not to agree that the dependence of her husband upon the Tatar khan must 
have been humiliating to the proud Sophia, and therefore it cannot be denied 
that there is some truth in the traditions relating to this subject. But in any 
event the circumstance was a merely accessory one, for it is known that long 
before this the expression: May the Lord cause the horde to perish," was to 
be met with in tlae wills of Moscow princes; the same expression also 
occurs in the t^tament of Vasili the Dark. The Moscow princes Iliad prepared 
for this by takmg into their service Tatar princes, in whom they saw the best 
means of fighting their enemies, the Tatang, And in this work bequeathed 
to him by his forefathers, Ivan Vasilievitch remained true to the deliberate, 
persistent policy of his predecessors, never losing sight of his aim, but never 
hurrying too much in its attainment. 


A title bome by tbe Buesian emperors.] 
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At the time when Ivan Vasilievitch began to reign, the Tatar horde no 
longer constituted an undivided kingdom; previously it had been sometimes 
divided and then again reunited, but at this period it was definitively divided 
into three chief hordes; the Golden, the Kazanese, and the Crimean, at the 
head of the last of which, during the reign of Vasili the Dark, was Azi GiraL 

Ivan’s policy consisted in exploiting one horde against the other and one 
pretender against the other. Of the principal Tatar hordes, the nearest and 
weakest was the Kazan horde, and it was the first which he attempted to 
bring under his influence. In 1467 the vassal Kasim, who was in the service 
of Ivan, was invited by some of the Tatar princes (movrzas) to come to 
Kazan, but the khan Ibrahim met him at the Volga and prevented him from 
crossing the river; after insignificant mutual devastations in 1469 a great 
army was sent against Kazan, composed of sons of the boyars and Moscow 
troo ps, imder the leadership of Constantine Bezzubtiev. The troops marched 
righi: up to the town, but beyond ravaging its territory nothing was done. 
In the sunnuer of the same year, two of the grand prince’s brothers, luri and 
Andrew the Big, marched against Kazan, besieg^ the town, and Ibrahim 
hastened to conclude peace “at the entire will of the grand ]Drince and hb 
voyevods,” ^d liberated the prisoners that had been taken during the pre- 
ceding forty years. For eight years there was peace, but in 1479 the Kaza- 
nese army rnade a raid on Russian territory (at Ustiug and Viatka). To 
avenge thb, troops were sent from Moscow under the leadership of the voye- 
vod Vasili CJbra^ts, while from the other side came the men of Viatka and 
Ustiug and besieged Kazan. Ibrahim again concluded peace “according to 
the will of the grand prince.” At the death of Ibrahim dbturbances arose 
in Kazan; one of hb sons Ali Khan or Alegam, from the younger wife, became 
khan, and Muhammed Amin, the son of the elder wife, came to Moscow and 
asked for help against hb brother. 

1487 troops were despatched from Moscow under the leadership of 
Daniel I^aolmski, the town was taken, Alegam made prboner, and Muhammed 
Amin establbhed on the throne of Kazan; he was so entirely subject to Mos- 
cow ^at he asked the grand prince’s permission to marry, and even paid a 
certain tribute to Moscow. In 1496 the people of Kazan, dbsatbfied with 
Mu h a mme d Amin, called in the Nogabns; the Moscow troops came to the aid 
of the khan, but hardly had they been dismissed before the Nogaian prince 
Mamuk came to Kazan, and the khan fled to Moscow. Mamuk, faring 
treason, seized the very persons who had called for him, and in general began 
to act arbitrarily. When he went to attack the princes of Arsk, the inhabi- 
tants of Kazan shut the gates against him and sent to Moscow to ask for 
another khan, only not Muhammed Amin. Ivan sent them Muhammed’s 
brother, Abdul Letiv, and gave to the former Koshira and Serpukhov as fiefs. 
In 1502, at the comjolaint of the people of Kazan, Abdul Letiv was deposed 
and banbhed to 'Belozero. Muhammed Amin ^ain returned, but he was 
already dissatisfied with Moscow, and in thb attitude he was sujDported by 
his wife, the widow of Alegam. In 1505, imder the pretext thaii the grand 
prince had not satisfied hb complamts, Muhammed Amin plundered some 
Russian merchants that had come to the fair and marched a^inst Nijni- 
No^orod; Ivan died soon after, before he was able to revenge himself. 

The extension of the Russian possessions in the east was accompUshed m 
another way; in 1472 the grand prince sent troops to the territoiy of Perm 
— which was numbered amongst tlie N ovgorodian possessions — and its prince 
was taken prisoner; but until 1505 native princes were left to reign there, 
and it was only in that year that Prince Vasili Kover was sent to Perm as 
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lieutenant. The continual incureiona of the VopjulB obliged Ivan to send 
troojps to the XJgrian territory and Prince Knrbaki even crossed the Ural 
Whi ie leaving there native princes, Ivan nevtjrtheloHS included the lands of 
Perm and Ugria in his title. With the Ooldon Horde Ivan did not berin 
war, although from the very beginning he did not pay tribute punctually. 
Ivan’s enemy, the grand prince of Lithuania, iucitcsd the Tatars against Mos- 
cow, and in 1471 uisimir called upon Alunud to rise against the grand pdgce 
of Moscow; Ahmud however tooK a whole year to iissomble his troops, and 
meanwhile during the migration of tim Tatars from Sarai, which took place 
every summer, the people of Viatka came and plundered it. In 1472 Ahm^ 
at last assembled his troops and took Alexin, but on mating the grand 
prince’s brothers with a strong army at the river Oka, he decided not to go 
further. 

After this, until^ 1480, the relations with the Golden Horde remained 
indefinite. Meanwhile intercourse was cstablishcxi with the Crimean horde, 
Azi Girai died in 1467, and his son Nordovlat succeeded him^ but he was 
deposed by his brother Mengli Girai, and sought a refuge with Casimir. Ivan 
hastened to enter into relations with Mengli Girai through the intermediation 
of a Jew of Feodosia, named Kokos; Mengli Girai. without breaking with 
Casimir, hastened to affirm these relations, wltich, however, were not very 
profitable, on account of the disturbances in the Crimea: the overthrow of 
Mengli Girai, by Aidar, the taking of Feodosia by the Turks, and the conse- 
quent destruction of the power of the Genoeso in the Crimea; the capture of 
Mengli Girai and his liberation on the condition of his becoming a Turkish 
tributary; the devastation of the Crimea by the son of Ahmed, and the rise 
of the czarevitch Zenebek to the supreme power. It was only in 1479 tliat 
Mengli Girai finally established himself in t.:io Crimea and that his constant 
relations with Moscow commenced.^ 


In 1480 the khan of the Golden Horde, Ahmed, incited by Casimir of Lithu- 
ania, prepared to march against Russia. It is reported that about that time 
Ivan refused to pay tribute, and that Sophia ]oersuaded Ivan not to go out 
to meet the Tatar envoys under the pretext o;: illness, and also by her cun- 
ning managed to destroy the hospice of the Tatars in the Kremlin; it is said 
that she wrote to the wife of the khan telling her that she had had a vision 
in which she had been commanded to build a church upon the very same site, 
and that thi wife of the khan, who was bribed with presents, managed to 
arrange the matter, and when the envoys came there was no resting place to 
be found for them in Moscow. However this may be, it is certain that Ivan 
ceased to pay tribute. When he heard of Ahmed’s coming Ivan took up his 
position on the banks of the Oka, where he remained encamped from July 
until September; Ahmed being informed that the passage was here occupied, 
Dassed through the territories of Lithuania and came to the Ugra, but here 
ae also found the passages occupied. The two armies remained in this posi- 
tion until November, and in the camp of the grand prince councils were held 
as to what should be done, for two parties had arisen, the one proposing to 
offer a ransom, while the other was for fighting; the famous letter of Arch- 
bishop Vas^m of Moscow was written in the latter spirit. The grand prince 
was sornetimes at Kolomna and sometimes at Moscow to consult with the 
metropolitan. When the frosts set in, by which the Tatars greatly suffered, 
the grand prince commanded the Russians to faff back on Kremenets, and 


* MengU QM’a rivals : Adir, Noidovkt, and Zenebek, fled to and wore detained 

Dv Ivan, wlio mns rendered Meng^U CKrai a service at ^e same time tlmt be held out tbelr 
Uberatlon as a tacit menace.^ 
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meanwliile the Tataxs fled,^ Soon after hia return to Sarai, Ahmed was killed 
by Ivak; prince of the Nogaian Tatars; and Mengli Girai delivered Russia 
from the sons of Ahmed, with whom he was constantly at war. 

The relations with the Crimea, which were of importance in the strug- 
gle against the Golden Horde, were also of importance in the conflict wiQi 
Lithuania, and therefore Ivan ’constantly maintained them; but zealously 
looked after his own interests. Of course many presents had to be given 
to the Tatars of the Crimea, although Ivan was economical to such a degree 
that when sheep were given to the envoys he required the skins to be returned; 
but he sjoent his wealth all the more willingly for this object, because Lithu- 
ania on her side also endeavoured to bribe the horde, and a regular auction 
went on in the Crimea. The conquest of Feodosia by the Turks made it 
necessary for the Russians to enter into relations with them for commercial 
reasons. 


ABTAIRS OF LITHUANIA 

The friemiship of Mengli Girai, which had been of value to Ivan in his 
conflicts with the Tatars,, was of still greater importance in his dealings with 
lithuania: CMimir, occupied with matters in the west, principally the estob- 
lishment of his son on the throne of Bohemia, had incited both the inhabitants 
of Novgorod and the Golden Horde against Ivan, while Ivan on his side had 
instigated Mengli Girai against Lithuania and carried on relations with Casi- 
mir’s enemy, the king of Hungary, Matthias (I) Corvinus. The quarrels of 
the border princes serving in the various armies, and their passing into the 
service of tie Muscovite sovereign, served as the chief pretext for dissatis- 
faction. The grand prmce of Moscow, takmg advantage of the fact that 
in the treaty concluded between Vasili Vasilievitch and Casimir, the 
subject of the prmces had been treated very vaguely, beigan tp receive 
those thuit passed into his service. Thus he received togetlaer with their 
domams Prmce I. M. Vorotinski, !^ince I. V. Bielski, and Prince D. Th. 
Vorotinski. The comiolaints at their desertions, the quarrels of the border 
princes, and in general, the frontier disagreements, were a continual su^ ect 
of friction, which occasionally went as far as slight skirmishes. In 1492 Casi- 
mir died, and Lithuania chose as king his son Alexander, while Roland took 
as king his other son John. Ivan again roused Mengli Girai aghinst Lithu- 
ania and sent detachments of his troops to lay waste the frontiers. Propo- 
sitions of peace were sent from Lithuania and negotiations for a marriage with 
one of the daughters of Ivan were entered upon. In Moscow it was insisted 
that the negotiations for peace should precede those for marriage. Mean- 
while more princes passed mto the Russian service: two more princes Voro- 
tinski, Prince Mezetski and Prince Viazemaki; the frontier incursions also 
continued. I^naHy in 1494 Alexander sent his ambassadors to open negoti- 
ations both for pea^ and for the marriage. The treaty concluded by mem 
recognised the passing of the prmces into Ivan^s service, and what was Of 
even greater importance, Ivan was therein called sovereign of all Russia. 
Ivan then gave his consent to the marriage of his daughter Heten with the 
grand prince of Lithuania, Alexander, stipulating however that a promise 
m writing should be given that Helen would not be constrained to change 
her religion. When all this was concluded, in 1495 Ivan sent Helen to Lithu- 
ania, giving her detailed instructions. At the celebration of the marriage 

* Soloviov * decisiveljr confutes thb stozT' that the cause of Aluned's iretreat was the destruo* 
ion of Sairal bj Nordovlat. 
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ceremony the Russian ambassadors insisted that the ceremony should also be 
celebrated by an orthodox priest. But even from the very beginning it was 
manifest that seeds of discord lay hidden in this alliance. Alexander refused 
to build an orthodox church at his court, the boyars from Moscow who were 
with Helen were soon sent back, and finally Alexander ceased to give Ivan the 
title of sovereign of all Russia. The dissatisfaction grew, so that Ivan wrote 
to Mengli Girai: If Alexander makes peace with you now, let us know if he 
does not, also let us know, and we are with you, our brother.” More princes 
passed into the service of the grand prince of Moscow, amongst them Prince 
Simon Bielski, who asserted that persecutions against orthodoxy had com- 
menced in Lithuania, and accused the bishop of Smolensk, Joseph, of co-op- 
erating with the Latins; Prince Simon Ivanovitch (son of Ivan of Mozhaislc) 
with Tchernigov, and Prince Vasili Ivanovitch (a grandson of Shemiaka) 
with Novgorod Severski also came oyer (141)9). Ivan sent Alexander a 
declaration of war: which began with inouraions of the vassal princes, and 
on the 14th of July, 1500, Prince Daniel Kholmski, who led the troops of 
Tver and Moscow, and the vassal Tatars and princes, met the Lithuanian 
hetman Prince Constantine, defeated him, and took him prisoner; on the 
other hand the grand prince’s eon, Prince Dmitri Ivanovitch, was unable to 
take Smolensk, and in general during four years warlike action proceeded 
very_ feebly. Diplomatic intrigue was however carried on with great 
activity; Moscow incited Mengli Girai against Lithuania, who sent his sons 
to devastate Lithuania and Poland, m spite of tempting^ offers from 
Alexander. 

^ Stephen of Moldavia, however, hearing of the disgrace and abandonment 
into which his daughter Helen (widow of Ivan’s son) had fallen at the court 
of Moscow, made peace with Alexander; his enmity however did not express 
itself in any important act. Far more important was the help given to 
Alexander by the Livonian grand master Plettenberg. Notwithstanding the 
truce which hM been concluded, the continual collisions between tl o Livon- 
ians and the inhabitants of Pskov did not cease. To avenge one of these 
incursions, Ivan sent twenty thousand troops to Livonia who laid waste the 
1 j ' towns, and carried away prisoners. A fresh truce was con- 

duded (1482) which w^ extended in 1493, but the Germans burned a certain 
Russian m Reval, and in answer to Russian complaints they replied that they 
would have bum^ the grand prince himself. This, it is supposed, explains 
the order given in 1495 to expel the Hanseatic merchants and close their 
shops; but perhaps it is more probable that the true reason was the treaty 
concluded with the king of Denmark, the enemy of theHansa, who had asked 
for help against the Swedes, promising in the event of success to cede a part 
m Finland to Russia. Ivan sent an army against Sweden; but when the 
Danish king took jpossession of Sweden he gave ’ nothing to Russia. Such 
being the relations between Russia and Livoma, it was quite natural that the 
grand master Plettenberg should hasten to conclude an alliance with 
Lithu^ia (1501). He defeated the Russians near lasborsk, but did not 
teke the t^n aim turned back, while the Russians continued to ravage 

again entered Russian territory, besieged Pskov, and 
a battle took iplace near Lake Smolin, but it was not decisive (1502). Mean- 
while ^exancler began negotiations for peace, ]?artly through his brothers 
John (after whose death in 1502 he occupied i;he throne of Poland) and 
1 j j L through embassies. Finally,, in 1503, a treaty was oon- 

cluded by which kept all her acquisitions and Ivan was granted the 
title of sovereign of all Russia. A truce was then concluded with Livonia. ' 
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Relations with the German Empire.began under Ivan. They commenced 
with the visit of the knight Pop Del to Moscow; his narratives revealed Russia 
to Germany and he came as ambassador in 1489. Negotiations were opened 
for the marriage of one of the grand prince’s daughters with Maximilian, the 
son of the emperor Frederick; but nothing came of them. ^The hope that it 
might be possible to incite the emperor against the Polish king was also frus- 
trated, for Maximihan, who had pretensions to the throne of Hungary, made 
peace with Yladislav. 

LAST YE AES OP IVAN; INHERITANCE LEFT TO HIS SONS 

The last years of Ivan’s life were darkened by dissensions and intrigues 
in his family. In 1490 died Ivan the Younger, whom Ivan had proclaimed 
as his co-ruler. Two parties were then formed at the court; the boyars wished 
to see Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Younger, and Helen of Moldavia recognised 
as heir; and^Sophia designed her son Vasili (born in 1479) to be heir. A plot 
was laid against Dmitri; the sovereign heard of it, ordered the conspirators 
to be executed, and was greatly angered with Sophia, because he had been 
told that sh^ had called in sorcerers to her aid (1497). Ivan then had his 
grandson crowned as his successor (1498); but soon Sophia again triumphed: 
a conspiracy was discovered in which were involved the princes Patrikeiev 
and Riapolovski; Prince Simon Riapolovski was beheaded i-'nd the Patrikeieva 
were forced i o take holy orders. It was supposed that the plot had been 
directed against Sophia. From the first Ivan did not ^'rejoice in his grand- 
son,” and proclaimed Vasili grand prince of Novgorod and Pskov, and in 
1502 he h^ Dmitri placed under arrest and declared Vasili his successor. 
The ambassadors to tne various courts were given orders to explain these 
occurrences. 

Ivan died on the 27th of October, 1505, leaving a will and testament by 
which h^ bequeathed sixty-six of the most important towns to Vasili, andi 
only thirty to his remaining sons (luri, Dmitri, Simon, and Andrew) ; Mos- 
cow was divided into parts, Vasili receiving two-thirds and the others one- 
third in all, but the elder was to have a share even in this third; the younger 
brothers were commanded to esteem the elder as a father and to leave him 
their inheritance in the event of their dymg childless. Thus were changed 
the relations of the grand prince to the appanaged princes 1 In the treaty 
concluded between the brothers Vasili and luri during the lifetime of Ivan, 
luri calls his brother “ lord,’' and binds himself to hold, his principality hon- 
ourably and strictly.” 

APPRECIATIONS OP IVAN VASILIEVITCH 

He sits at home and sleeps, and his dominions augment, while I fight 
every day ^d yet can hardly defend my frontiers.” Such were the words, 
it is said, with which Stephen of Moldavia frequently cliaracterised his daugh- 
ter’s father-in-law, the grand prince Ivan Vasilievitch. 

The observation is a remarkable one, for it- represents the first and most 
salient feature in the policy of the famous Russian monarch, who in himself 
concludes one i^eriod of Russian history and opens another. Under him 
Russia passes oat of ite condition of exclusiveness; the west learns that 
besides that Russia which is subject to Lithuania, there is already another 
Russia,^ independent, powerful, and self-sufficing; it is even possible that at 
first this power was somewhat exaggerated, but it struck contemporaries 
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because it had, so to say, grown imi)ereopfcif>ly. ft would wwm that all arotmd 
it, as if submitting to some fatal influence, hjiatened to yield to tliis n<’w4)oru 
power, while Eussia herself did not luisten to aiu\<»uuc<‘. tuTHolf, but only mani- 
fested herself at the last moment when (WiU'ything WiW aln^mly prepared for 
this manifestation, and when it only remained to gather the fully ripened 
fruits. 

S. M. Soloviov compares Ivan to the fortunate^ lieir a hum lino of 
careful^ merchants who, having aimisstHl a C(msitk*rablo capital, jinmided their 
heir with the means for carrying on vast (Uiterprist^s. N. i Kostomarov’s 
judgment is still mote severe; he denies any rtwrit in Ivan, judg(»« his activ- 
ity by the repuiremenis of other times ami circumstances, and does not 
recognise in him and Ms descendants anything he.youd tlunr own ambitious 
and self-in terosted motives, Such views were probably called forth a con- 
tradiction to Karamzin, who on his part, (uutkhI away by his dislike of the 
violence which— according to him — chara(5toriscd the ndbrm of Peter, ])Iaeod 
Ivan above Peter. The question ^Hjithuania or Moscow” wat|^ raised with 
entire firmness and determination by Ivan, for by tlu^ defence of Helen’s 
orthodoxy and by receiving into his smwice tlie Lithuanian princes who 
expatriated themselves because of the persecution of orthodox;^, lie became 
the protector of the Greek church in Lithuania and thus strove to gain 
influence in its internal aftaira. Th<^ secular pcdicy of liussia was thus marked 
out; it was also marked out bv his inslntenco on* the n^cuguition of his title 
grand prince of all Russia and by his demand for the restoration of Kiev; 
intercourse with the west also begins with him.'> 

In war Ivan showed a caution which his enemies called cowaKiico, As 
behoved a prince, he conducted everything of im|>ortance himself. He 
exacted strict obedience, and was indefatigable in studying the thoughts and 
private circumstances of all important men in his kingdom, and (wen in for- 
eign lands. The whole court and j leople trembled before his spirit and will; 
shy women are said to have faintec. before his angry and fiery look;i seldom, 
if ever, did a petitioner dare to approach his throne, and none of the nobles at 
the princely table ventured to say a word to another, or to leave his place, if 
the ruler, overcome by eating or drinking, happeucil to fall asleep and remained 
so for many hours. All the guests sat there dumb until Ivan awoke and gave 
them further orders, either to amuse or to leave him. 

He was by no means prodigal of tho life of his warriors; in fact, ho 
expected to gain more from the mistakes of his enemies than others do from 
battles; and he knew how to incite his enemies into committing mistakes, as 
well as to make use of them. He had the enlargement of his kingdom as 
much at heart as his absolute power. He boldly |')rojoctod many far-seeing 
plans, and sought with indefatigable zeal to realise tliem. After ha had 
broken the pride of Novgorod he considered nothing impossible, and regarded 
his own will as the supreme command. We find no trace of his having been 
accessible to the petitions of his subjects, or of his granting public audience 
days for the hearing of their requests and complaints. 

Arbitrary power over the common people became stronger and pre- 
vailed, and officials abused their power unpunished, for complainants imd 
helpers were wanting. To enlighten the minds of his people through tho 
study of science was not a part of his plans, perhaps because he may have 
thought t^t it is easier for the tyrant to rule over rude slaves than over a 
free-thinking and enlightened people. He must not be denied the merit of 
having raised great edifices at Moscow by means of foreign, especially Italian, 
architects; but vanity and love of show probably had luore to do with this 
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than artistic sense and taste. The wide and majestic walls of the' venerable 
Kremlin with its battlements and towers, secret underground passages, and 
fortified gates, were to serve less as objects of beauty than as means of pro- 
tection against domestic and foreign enemies. Amongst the useful arts he 
especially favoured those of the cannon founder and silversmith; with the for- 
mer he desired to terrify his enemies, and with the latter to spread the renown 
of his power and glory. His greatest services to the Russian state include, 
besides the regulation of the iaw code, the increase of the state revenues, 
partly through the conquest of new provinces, and partly through a better 
system of taxation, so that the government coulci collect a treasure for 
unforeseen emergencies and would become less dependent upon chance. 

Thus there can be no doubt that as a prince Ivan ranks high and belongs 
to the number of those regents who decide the fate of their people and land 
for many years, and are a blessed or a cursed remembrance to posterity: but 
neither can it be denied that his greatness and fame lose much when we come 
to consider him as a man, and see the harshness of his character, his unlim- 
ited ;pride, nis contempt of all human rights, his wild and passionate nature, 
and his greed of power. That he was the founder of autocracy, as modem 
writers^ assent, is not altogether his own exclusive merit, although it cannot 
be denied that he contributed much towards it by his shrewdness and wise 
moderation. When in the early days of his youth he seized the reins of gov- 
ernment, he found much that had been prepared towards the future great- 
ness of Russia; but Russia was still in a cliaotic condition, and its forces were 
scattered and sunk as it were in a lethargy; they recuired an awakening and 
regulating hand, and this was principally Ivan's wor .c. Owing to the unfor- 
tunate system of appanages, which had been the ruin of Russia for many 
centuries, by destroying all^ unity in course of time, sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord, and making the Russian state an easy jorey to its enemies, the idea of a 
common fatherland had quite disappeared; and the internal dissensions 
among the princes, as well as the despotic pressure of the foreign barbarians, 
had so deranged and disjointed it, that the praiseworthy attempts of individ- 
ual grand princes could meet with no brilliant success, and ii: seemed as if 
Russia were fated to play a deeply subordinate part in the hierarchy of states. 

Nevertheless those attempts were not quite lost, and the prudent might 
surmise that the time would yet come when they would bear fruit, once the 
hydra of discord had been conquered and the scattered forces had been 
reunited. Ivan’s proceedings in this respect were certainly of a Machia- 
velian nature. We have seen that for twenty-three years he patiently 
acknowledged the rights of other Russian princes and even their independ- 
ence, and that by keeping his conquests to himself and not sharing them with 
his brothers and the otlier princes, and by taking his brother’s inheritance 
and giving none to his other brothers, he first began to consider himself as 
autocrat and ruler of all Russia, and thus gradually prepared the princes for 
a recognition of his undivided sway and their own impotency and subordi- 
nation. 

We do not inquire as to whether the means he used for the attainment of 
his end deserve our approval; we will only remark that great conquerors 
and founders of new empires, or such as reorganise and rejuvenate old and 
decaying states, cannot be judged with the same standard by which wise 
regents are judged in regulated states. The resort to violent measures is 
often their highest duty, if they are to persist in their work and arrive at the 
aim they have imposed on themselves. From a political point of view, Ivan’s 
harsh proceedings therefore deserve some exculpation, all the mo^;e so when 
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we conaiaer that he lived at a time when revelutionB of every kind were tak- 
ing place in the states and their iustitiitions, in the modes of thinking and in 
the religion of men, in the arts and sciences, the new forma often seeking to 
supplant the old in a violent manner; and when this (diange also began in 
Russia, where intellectual enlightenment was ao rare, wc should not be aur- 
jprised to see the forces of brutality oftim gaining the upper hand over the 
forces of reasom 

We now find ourselves at one of the most important turning points of 
Russian political history, when by a regulated system of succession and by 
the incorporation of the independent principalities with the grand principal- 
ity, the Russian monarchy began to establish itself firmly and to extend its 
bounds; when the hitherto terrible defiance of over-powerful noblrss and of 
princes who claimed equal rank with the grand prince submits to the 
restraints of a common obedience; when no more dangers threaten Russia 
from the side of Novgorod and the Tatars; when a regulated system of taxa- 
tion, a treasury and an organised army protect the throne; and finally when 
science and art, the administration of justice, personal safety on the roads 
and in the towns, besides other blessings of peace and order, also begin to 
attract attention, protection, and cultivation m Russia.^ 


ACCBSStON OF VASIU IVANOVITCU (1505 A.D.) 

Vasili Ivanovitch succeeded his father, and continued his polmy both in 
foreign and domestic affairs. He endeavoured to extend the frontiers of the 
Russian monarchy on the Lithuanian side, destroyed the indepondonce of 
the last appanaged princes and the last republican township, Pskov, and 
strove to keep Kazan in subjection. 

In his personal character Vasili resembled his father in his sterner aspect. 
He let his nephew, the unfortunate Dmitri, die destitute" in prison; over 
his brothers he maintained a strict surveillance, not allowing his brother 
Andrew to marry until 1533, when he himself had already two children; with 
his boyars he was also stern, though there were but few executions and pun- 
ishments during his reign. Ho preferred, in case of any suspected intention 
of departure on the part of a boyar, to take a written guarantee in which the 
security promised, in the event of departure, to pay a sum of money for those 
for whom he went bail. Vasili even forgave his brother Simon, who had the 
intention of going over to Lithuania, and only changed his counsellors, Stem 
on the occasion of his divorce from his first wife, Yiisili was tender towards 
his second wife, and was very fond of his children. In general the character- 
istics of Vasili are most faithfully summed up by Karamzin in the following 
sentence: “He followed the path indicated by the wisdom of his father, 
without fear, without impulses of passion, moving forward with measured 
and prudent stops, and drew near to his aim, the aggrandisement of Russia, 
without leaving to his successor either the duty or the glory of repairing his 
faults," In the eyes of the historian this, of course, reaeems the personally 
rather stern sides of his character, which wore, however, quite comprehensible 
to contemporaries,^ 


WAB8 WITH LITHUANIA 

From the very commencement of his reign Vasili found himself confronted 
with two questions: that of Kazan — for Muhammed Amin had risen oven 

* Thus tae courtiers regarded it as a utatter of course that lie should take away from hla 
envoys the gifts made to them by the sever dgas to whom they had been accredited, 
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during the reign of Ivan and had to be subdued — and that of Lithuania. 
From the ambassadors whom Alexander had sent to Ivan he learned that a 
new sovereign was now reigning in Moscow. Having given information of 
this in Livonia, so that in any case the grand master might be prepared, 
Alexander despatched an embassy to Moscow demanding the cession of the 
towns that had been conquered by Ivan. The ambassadors received a firm 
reply from the new sovereign to the effect that he only reigned over his 
legitimate possessions, which he intended to retain. 

Alexander saw the necessity of delay before taking a decisive line of 
action, of which course he informed the grand master. Meanwhile the 
ambassadors who had come from Moscow to announce Vasili's accession to 
the throne required that Alexander should not constrain his wife to change 
her religion. But Alexander died in 1506, and when Vasili heard of his death 
he wrote to his sister that she should endeavour to persuade the Polish lords 
and landed gentry to serve the Russian sovereign, promising at the same time 
to protect the Catholic faith- In answer to this first attempt on the part of 
Moscow to*unite with Lithuania, Helen replied that Sigismund, the son of 
Casimir, was being chosen to the throne ojt Lithuania. Sigismund also sent 
ambassador with the demand to return the conquered towns, and received 
the same reply demanding that Helen should not be constrained to adopt the 
Catholic faith. At this time Sigismund found an unexpected ally in the 
Crimean khan Mengli Girai, who having met with support in Lithuania before 
the death of Alexander and being dissatisfied with the Muscovite sovereign 
because of his expedition against Kazan, sent an embassy to Lithuania with 
proposals for an alliance. Sigismund promised him tribute, and Mengli Girai 
gave him a yarlih for the Russian territories of Novgorod, Pskov, and Riazan. 
Sigismund informed the grand master of Livonia of the relations with the 
Crimea and with Kazan and called upon him to go to war, and measures for 
the commencement of war were taken in the diet; but this time his allies 
were of but little assistance to Sigismund; Kazan submitted, while the Cri- 
mea and Livonia did not move. On the other hand, Vasili found an important 
ally in Lithuania itself in the person of Prince Michael Vasilievitch Glinski. 

Prince Michael Glinski, the descendant of a Tatar prince that had left the 
horde during the reign of Vitovt and been baptised, had enjoyed great dis- 
tinction and influence under Alexander. Glinski was a skilful general and a 
highly educated man for those times; he had spent twelve years abroad and 
had learned the art of war in the armies of Albrecht of Saxony during the war 
in Friesland and of the emperor Maximilian in Italy; he also visited Spain. 
In these expeditions and in his continual intercourse with western kings and 
princes, Glinski had adopted all the German customs and had become pene- 
trated with the civilisation of the west. When he returned to Lithuania, Glin- 
ski gained the favour and confidence of King Alexander, who raised him to 
the dignity of court marshal and so incmased his possessions that, according 
to the hyperbolical expression of a Polish historian, he owned almost half of 
the entire Lithuanian principality and stood at the head of the numerous 
Russian party amongst the Lithuanian lords. It was for this reason that at 
the death of Alexander the Lithuanian party hastened to choose Sigismund, 
for they feared that Glinski might obtain the throne of the grand principality 
and transfer the centre from Lithuania to Russia. 

^ When Sigismund came to the throne he showed an offensive coldness to 
Glinski, and paying no attention to his complaints against the lords who were 
at enmity with him, at the head of whom was Zaberezhsky, he left for Poland. 
Glmski thereupon decided to obtain satisfaction on his own account; he 
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imxde an incursion on the estates of Zaberedmky, killed him, and raised a 
revolt against the king. To this end Ix) entered into relations with Mengli 
Girai, and Vasili Ivanovitcli, on his side, sent one of his secretaries to propose 
to him to become the subject of Russia, and pron using to l(5ave him the lands 
which he might occupy, Glinski liowevcr still wavercKl and tried to effect a 
reconciliation with the king; finally losing all hopej of this, he joined the 
grand prince’s voyevods, who Inul inarclasd up to the frontiers of Lithuania. 
To Glinski and the foreign princes in the Russian service wixs confided the 
task of devastating Lithuania, but the voy<jvods did not move to their help, 
for in Moscow it was counted advantagesous to let others do its work, Mean- 
while Siglsmund sent an embassy, complaining of Glinski’s reception by 
Vasili and of the opening of liostilitioB, The leiie.r Wits written in the name 
of Helen, and in his reply to her the grand prince directed her attention to 
the constraint put upon tlio orthodox in lithuania and enjoined her to 
remain firm in her faith. Sigismund recoiv(?d no aid from Mengli Girai, but 
nevertheless he began warlike operations, which however were ^limited to 
insignificant skirmishes. Finally a treaty wisia concluded by whicli all Ivan’s 
acquisitions remained to Russia, and all that had been^ taken by Glinski was 
given back (1508). Glinski came to Moscow, where Mcidin and MalOiaroslavetz 
were given to him but ho remained dissatislied. 

The ponce of 1508 could not howevi^r put an end to the inimical relations 
between the two princii)alitics: Glinski could not remain (piict until he was 
avenged on his enemies, and Lithuania could iiot be (pxiet so long as Glinski 
lived; while on his side Vasili Ivanovitch demanded bettor treatment for his 
sister Helen. Thus the relations between the two neiglibouriug stakes were 
strained. In 1509 Sigismund demanded the surrender or execution of Glin- 
ski, accusing him of the death of Alexanck^r; in the same year ho announced 
his connection with the Danish king; it can also be easily understood that 
each reciprocal embassy complained of fronlior c- uarrels, is always the case 
in such circumstances. In 1512 Vmsili informed Sigismund that it had come 
to his cars that the voyevods of Vilna and Trotski had seized Helen and held 
her captive— which docs not appear at all improbable when the unruliness 
of tlic Lithuanian lords is borne in mind— Sigismund denied the fact. That 
Helen officially received various rights, for instance that of a tribute or tax 
from the town of Bielsk, also docs not prove that her position was a very 
advantageous one, for this was worth nothing morci than other official favours. 
In 1513 llelen died and the metropolitan of Kiev mm sent for to officiate at 
her funeral; thus this victim of political calculations left the scone. Helen 
herself, as far as can be judged from her correspondence with her father and 
brother, was possessed ot considerable tact and energy. 

At last a reason for beginning war ju'esented itself; it became known at 
Moscow that the incureiona madfe by tiie Crimeans on the Russian frontier 
territories in 1512 were the result of a secret treixty that had been concluded 
between Sigismund and Mengli Girai, by which the king had promised to pay 
the khan a yearly sum of 15,000 ducats to attack his enemies. Having sent 
Sigismund a declaration of war, Vasili began his warlike preparations. The 
time was well chosen. In 1511 Albrecht of Brandenburg !kd been chosen as 
Prussian grand master, and although he was a nephew of the Polish king he 
refused to acknowledge himself as his vassal, which he was obliged to do by 
the Treaty of Thom; the emperor and the estates of the empire declared 
themselves for the grand master. Advised by Glinski, Vasili had entered 
into relations with the emperor as early as 1508, but the treaty between them 
was only concluded in 1511 
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Without waiting for the termination of these negotiations, the grand 
prince assembled an army and in December, 1512, took the field. He marched 
against Smolensk and having besieged it unsuccessfully, returned in March, 
1513. His second expedition, from June until November of the same year, 
was also unsuccessful, but in the third (June, 1514), Smolensk at Ipt 
captured. Vasili made a triumphal entry into the town, being received with 
an address of welcome by the bishop of Smolensk. He confirmed the rights 
that had been given to its inhabitants by the Lithuanian government; tlaose 
in the Lithuanian service who did not desire to remain under him he sent 
back to Lithuania, and he appointed Prince'V. V. Shuiski, governor of Smo- 
lensk. After the submission of Smolensk the prince of Mstislavl also sub- 
mitted to the grand prince. Sigismund himself hastened to the deliverance 
of Smolensk. Glinski, probably dissatisfied because Smolensk had not b^n 
given to him, entered into secret intercourse with him. Learning of this 
treachery Vasili ordered Glinski to be brought in fetters to Moscow and sent 
a voyevod against the king; the king himself remained at Borissov and sent 
Constantine Ostrovski to meet the Moscow troops. 

The Russian voyevods, Tcheliadin and Prince Michael Golitza met Ostrov- 
ski at Orsha on the Dnieper and sustained a terrible defeat. The fidelity 
of the boyars of Smolensk and of the bishop himself wavered and they entered 
into communication with Sigismund; but the burghers informed Shmski of 
this treachery, and it was only the terribly energetic measures taken by him 
that preserved Smolensk for Russia: he ordered all the traitors except the 
bishop to be hanged on the wails of the city, the presents that had been given 
them by the sovereign to be suspended round- the neck of each one.^ The 
assault on Smolensk was unsuccessful, and the war was afterwards carried on 
feebly, which is explained by the exhaustion of Moscow after the battle of 
Orsha and the probable reluctance of the Lithuanian nobility to take an 
active part in it. After this Sigismund instigated the Tata-rs apinst Russia, 
in particular those of the Crimea, where in 1515 Mengli Girai had been suc- 
ceeded by Muhammed Girai, who, notwithstanding his relations with Mos-^ 
cow, made in 1517 an attack on Tula and was repulsed. On his side Vasili 
strengthened his relations with Albrecht who kept his vassal, the grand 
master of Livonia, in check. However while Albrecht hesitated and demanded 
money, Vasili required that he should begin to act. The emjoeror, instead of 
beginning the war, as had been at first supposed he would do, offered his 
mediation, and it was with this aim in view that in 1517 the famous baron 
Sigismund Herberstein came to Moscow. Polish ambassadors also came; 
but with the news of their coming, Moscow also learned of the attack on 
Opochka by the Lithuanian troops and their repulse, and when Vasili heard 
of its failure he allowed the ambassadors access to him. The negotiations 
however came to nothing. The Moscow sovereign demanded Kiev and other 
towns, and the Lithuanian king refused to give up Smolensk. The death of 
Maximilian (1519) put an end to the imperial mediation; anyhow the emperor 
had not wished to give any real assistance: '' It is not well” — he wrote to 
the grand master Albrecht — “ to drive out the king, and make the czar of 
aU Russia great.” 

In 1518 Albrecht again asked for money; the grand prince agreed, and 
at the former’s request sent a notification of his alliance with him to the 
French king, Francis I — the first instance of intercourse between Russia and 
France. In answer to a fresh embassy from Albrecht bringing information 
of an invitation from the pope to join an alliance against the Turks, which 
Albrecht would not enter into without the grand prince’s consent, an ambas- 
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sador -was sent to Koenigsberg from Moscow, who was received Witlilhe 
highest honours by the grand master. But Albrecht's helo was not very 
elhcacious; he was soon obliged to conclude a treaty with [iing Sigismund 
by which ho acknowledged himself his vassal, in return for which he obtained 
Prussia as an hereditary possession, laid aside his title of grand master and 
assumed a new title with iiis new faith, that of duke of Prussia. ’ 

The war at that time was limited to incursions, and Vasili Ivanovitch had 
even decided to seek peace; but the envoys that came would not make any 
concessions, only letting negotiations drag on in the hope of some event com- 
ing to their assistance; in this manner the war was prolonged until the Lent 
of 1521, when negotiations were to be again renewed; however they were 
not opened: in Kazan reigned Sahib Girai, the brother of Muhammed Girai, 
and they both threatened Moscow, indeed the former advanced os far as 
Moscow itself (1521). The devastations of the Tatars weakened Russia for 
a time and the negotiations with Lithuania were renewed; although a lasting 
peace was not concluded, a truce was continued for five years without the 
exchange of prisoners, and by this tnico Smolensk remained to Russia. In 
1526, through the medium of the emperor’s envoys, negotiations for a defini- 
tive peace were again opened, but Smolensk was an obstacle, ncith* side con- 
senting to give up the town which was regarded os the key to Kiev. Smolensk 
was treated in the same manner as the other territorie.s annexed; the inhabi- 
tants were transferred to Moscow as had been done with the inhabitants of 
Pskov and Novgorod, and it was for tliis reason that Smolensk stood by Mos- 
cow m 1612. 


WAKS WITH THH TATAUS 

_ Besides tlie relations with Lithuania, the relations witli the Tatars con- 
stituted the chief problem of the reign of Vasili Ivanovitch. At his accession 
his first enterprise was to send against Kazan an army, amongst tho leaders 
of which was his brother Dmitri; the siege of Kazan (1506) was unsuccessful, 
nevertheless in 1507 Muhammed Amin sent a letter to tho grand prince with 
proposals of peace. _ Intercourse with the Crimea originally bore the same 
character as in the time of Ivan; a difference was however soon observable; 
the Crimea had no longer anything to fear from the remnants of tho Golden 
Horde, and the Crimeans were therefore ready to make friends with whatever 
state would give them most. “ Intercourse between the Crimea and the states 
of Moscow and Lithuania ” — justly remarks Soloviov — “ assumed tho char- 
acter of a bribery of robbers.” 

Such being the condition of affairs, it is not surprising tliat in spite of the 
confirmation of the treaty concluded between Ivan and Mengli Girai. the 
Latars should have begun their attacks. In 1507 they were defeated at the 
Oka, and in consequence of this, envoys were sent demanding presents, the 
liberation of Abdul Letiv, former czar of Kazan and stepson of Mengli (jirai, 
and Mkmg for assistance against Astrakhan. Vasili Ivanovitch Uberated 
Abdul Letiv, gave him the town of luriev, and by an oath of alliance obliged 
him to promise faithfully to serve the czar, not to have relations with his 
enemies, not to permit his servants to plunder on the roads or insult the 
churches, to live at peace with the other princes, not to wage war against 
ai.azan without permission, and not to leave the confines of the state of Mos- 
cow. In 15J o Mengli Girai died, and his son Muhammed Girai, who succeeded 
him, demanded from Vasili Ivanovitch not only the cession to the Polish 
kmg oi biuolcnak, at the acquisition of which without his knowledgOkhe was 
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much incensed; but also of those towns which had been taken by Ivan, After 
long delays and much trouble, many insults and, of course, presents, an oath 
of alliance was obtained of Muharnmed Girai in 1519, but meanwhile the 
attacks of the Crimeans continued. The son of Muharnmed Girai, the czare- 
vitch Bogatir, laid waste the borderland of Riazan; and in 1517 the Tatars 

— notwithstanding the Russian offer of Koshira, bordering on the steppes, to 
Ahmed Girai, brother of the khan — penetrated as far as Tula, where they 
were repulsed. 

The grand prince then proposed to the council ( douma) the question 
whether relations with the Crimea should be maintained, and it was decided 
that they must be maintained in order to prevent the rupture from becoming 
an open one. Meanwhile in 1518 Muharnmed Amin of Kazan died, and 
Abdul Letiv, who had previously been czar, died a month after him; at the 
request of the inhabitants of Kazan a czar was named from Moscow in 1519 

— Shig Alei, a prince of Astrakhan, and descendant of the czars of the Golden 
Horde, "^iie Crimean khan was greatly dissatisfied at this choice of one 
whose family was at an eternal enmity with his own. ^ Shig Alei remained iu 
Kazan tuitil 1521 when the inhabitants, dissatisfied with him, formed a con- 
spiracy and invited Sahib Girai, brother of Muharnmed Girai, to come and 
rule over them. Having established his brother on the throne of Kazan, 
Muharnmed Girai advanced towards Moscow. The grand prince, warned too 
late by his well-wishers at Azov, could not take the necessary measures, and 
left Moscow, confiding the defence of the city to the boyars and baptised 
Tatar prince, Peter; they entered into negotiations with the enemy and paid 
him a ransom. The heroic defence of Pereiaslavl in Riazan by Khabar 
Simski somewhat softened the mournful impression of this calamity, which 
was augmented by the fact that Sahib Girai had at the same time devastated 
the territories of Nijni-Novgorod and Vladimir. The khan was preparing 
to repeat his exp^tion and the grand prince himself took the field in expec- 
tation of his coming, but he never came. 

Another undertaking then occupied Muharnmed Girai: in 1523 he joined 
the Nogaians and conquered Astrakhan. There the Nogaians quarrelled with 
him and killed him; his place vras taken by Saidat Girai, who sent the grand 
prince the following conditions for an alliance: To give him 60,000 altines 
(an ancient coin of the value of three kopecks) and to make peace with Sahib 
Girai; but Vasili seeing the devastation of the Crimea both by the Nogaians 
and the Cossacks of Dashkevitch, who had hitherto acted in concert with the 
Crimeans, rejected these proposals. To avenge himself on Sahib Girai, who 
had massacred the Russians in Kazan where blood flowed like water, Vasili 
himself came to the land of Kazan (1523), devastated it, and made the inhabi- 
tants prisoners; on his return he built the town of Vasilsursk. When in 1524 
a great army was sent from Moscow to Kazan, Sahib Girai fled to the Crimea, 
and the inhabitants of Kazan proclaimed his young nephew Sava Girai as 
czar; the expedition from Moscow was however unsuccessful, although the 
people of Kstzan, who had lost their artillery engineer, sued for peace. 

THE GROWING POWER OF RUSSIA. 

Their dependence upon the grand prince was irksome to the inhabitants 
of Kazan; fresh disputes arose, Vasili brougiht on an intrigue, and Kazan 
soon asked for a new czar. Vasili named Shig Alei, who was at that time in 
Nijni, but when the people of Kazan entreated that his brother Jan Alei 
(Enalei), who then ruled over Kassimov, should be nominated in his stead, 
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Vasili consented. Ja,n Alei was estaWished at Kamn and Shig Alei was given 
Koshira, but as he did not keep the joeace, and ciutcred on negotiations with 
Ka^an, he was exiled to BeloJiKsro. DistiirbanccH took phujo in the Crimea* 
Saidat Girai was overthrown by Sahib, but the relations between the Crimea 
and Moscow remained the same; the Tatars continued to mak(i insignificant 
raids and obkincd presents. Nevertheless the Tatar messengers began to be 
less respectfully treated at Moscow: *'()ur messengers "—wrote Salhb Girni 
— ^'oom;)lam that thou dost not honour them m of old, Juid yet it is tlu’ 
duty to aonour them; whoever wishes to pay respect to the master, throve 
a bone to his dog." Of other diplomatic relations those with KSweden and 
Denmark bore the character of frontk^r dispidK^s; tlic intercourse with tlie 
pope was entered upon through the desire of the latter to convert Russia to 
Catholicism and incite her to war against Turkey. The intercourse with the 
latter power had no particular resull^. It is curious to observe that at this 
period relations were entered into with India; the sultan Jihibur sent ambas- 
sadors (1533) with proposals of mutual commercial dealings.^ 

Each day added to the importance of Russia in Europe! Vasili (‘xchanged 
ambassaaors with the eastern courts and wrote to Francis I the greax king of 
the Gauls. He numbered among his correspondents Leo X, Ghtment VII, 
Maximilian, and Cluirles V; Gustaviis Vasa, founder of a new dynasty; Sultan 
Selim, conqueror of Egypt and Soliman the Magnificent. The grand mogul 
of the Indes, Baber, descendant of Timur, sought his friendship. The auto- 
cracy afhrmed itself each day more vigourously. Vasili goveumtd without 
consulting his council of boyars. MoltcM, awml/ " (Hold, clown 1) said, he 
to one of the nobles who dared to raise an objection. This growing power 
manifested itself in the splendour of the court, the receptions of the ambassa- 
dors displaying a luxury hitherto unprecedented. Strangtjrs, though not in 
large numbers, continued to come to Moscow, of whom tlie most illustrious 
was a monk from. Mount Athos, Maxine the Greek.® 


MAXINF. THE GREEK. 

In the ^rly days of his reign, ’when Viiaili was examining the treasures 
left to mm by Ins father, he perceived a large number of Greek church books 
which had been partly collected by former grand princes and partly brought 
to Moscow by Sophia, and which now lay covered with dust in utter neglect. 
The young sovereign manifested the desire of having a person who would be 
capable of looking them over and of translating the best of them into the 
blavonic language. Such a person was not to be found in Moscow, and let- 
ters were written to Constantinople. The patriarch, being desirous of pleas- 
ing the grand prince, made search for such a philosopher in Bulgaria, in 
Macedonia and m Thessalonica; but the Ottoman yoke had there crushed 
all the remains of ancient learning and darkness and ignorance reigned in the 
sultan s reato, Finally it was discovered that in the famous convent of 
the Annunciation on Mount Athos there were two monks, Sabba and Max- 
ine, who wem learned theologians and well versed in the Slavonic and Greek 
languages.^ The fomer on account of his great age was unable to undertake 

,so long a journey, but the latter censenteoi to the desire of the patriarch and 
of the grand prince. 

It would indeed h^e been impossible to find a person better fitted for 
the projected j*. 5^^? Greece, but educated m the enlightened west. 
Maxine had studied in Pans and Florence, had travelled much, was acquainted 
With various languages, and was possessed of unusual erudition, which he had 
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acquired in the best universities and in conversation with men of enlighten- 
ment. Vasili received him with marked favour. When he saw the library, 
Maxine, in a transport of enthusiasm and astonishment, exclaimed: Sire! all 
Greece does not now possess such treasures, neither does Italy, where Latin 
fanaticism has reduced to ashes many of the works of our theologians which 
my compatriots had saved from the Mohammedan barbarians.’’ The grand 
orince listened to him with the liveliest pleasure and confided the library to 
iis care. The zealous Greek made a catalogue of the books which had been 
until then unknown to the Slavonic people. By desire of the sovereign, and 
with the assistance of three Muscovites, Vasili, Dmitri and Michael Medo- 
vartzov, he translated the commentary of the psalter. Approved by the 
metropolitan Varlaam and all the ecclesiastical council, this important work 
made Maxine famous, and so endeared him to the grand prince that he could 
not part with him, and daily conversed with him on matters of religion. The 
wise Greek was not, however, dazzled by these honours, and though grateful 
to Vasili, he earnestly implored him to allow him to return to the quiet of his 
retreat at Mount Athos: “ There,” said he, “will I praise your name and tell 
my compatriots that in the world there still exists a Christian czar, mighty 
and great, '•who, if it pleases the Most High, may yet deliver us from the 
tyranny of the infidel.” But Vasili only replied by fresh signs of favour and 
kept him nine years in Moscow; this time was spent by Maxine in the trans- 
lation of various works, in correcting errors in the ancient translations, and 
in composing works of piety of which more than a hundred are known to us. 

Having free access to the grand prince, he sometimes interceded for the 
noblemen who had fallen in dispace and repined for them the sovereign’s 
favour. This excited the dissatisfaction and envy of many persons, in par- 
ticular of the clergy and of the worldly-minded monks of St. Joseph, who 
enjoyed the favour of Vasili. The humble-minded metropolitan Varlaam had 
cared little for earthly matters, but his successor, the proud Daniel, soon 
declared himself the enemy of the foreigner. It began to be asked: “ Who 
is this man who dares to deface our sacred church books and restore to favour 
the disgraced boyars? ” Some tried to prove that he was a heretic, others 
represented him to the grand prince as an ungrateful calumniator who cen- 
sured the acts of the sovereign behind his back. It was at this time that 
Vasili was divorced from the unfortunate Solomonia, and it is said that this 
pious ecclesiastic did really disapprove of it; however we find amongst his 
works a discourse against those who repudiate their wives without lawful 
cause. Always disposed to take the part of the oppressed, he secretly received 
them in his cell and sometimes heard injurious speeches directed against the 
sovereign and the metropolitan. Thus the unfortunate boyar Ivan Bekle- 
mishef complained to him of the irascibility of Vasili, and said that formerly 
the venerable pastors of the church had restrained the sovereigns from indulg- 
ing their passions and committing injustice, whereas now Moscow no longer 
had a metropolitan, for Daniel only bore the name and the mask of a pastor, 
without thinking that he ought to be the guide of consciences and the pro- 
tector of the innocent; he also said that Maxine would never be allowed to 
leave Russia, because the grand prince and the metropolitan feared Ixis indis- 
cretions in other countries, where he might publish the tale of their faults and 
weaknesses. At last Maxine’s enemies so irritated the grand prince against 
him, that he ordered him to be brought to judgment and Maxine was con- 
demned to be confined in one of the monasteries of Iver, having been found 
guilty of falsely interpreting the Holy Scriptures and the dogmas of the 
church. Accoiding to the opinion of some contemporaries the chaige was a 
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calumny invented by Jonaa, nrehimandrit^ of the. Tehudov monastery, Vas- 
fiian, bislmp of Kolomna, and the nuitropoutani 


PEIVATE LIFK OF VASIH IVANOVrCCU ; HIB mSATO 

There is one event in the private life of V/wsili Ivanovitch wliich has great 
importance on the subsequent course of history, and throws a clearer light on 
the relations of men and parties at this epoch. This event is his divorce and 
second marriage. Vasili Ivanovitcsh had first contracted a marriage in 
the year of his father’s death with Idolomonia Sabourov; but they had no 
children and Solomonia vainly resorted to sorcery in order to have children 
and keep the love of her husband. The ^rand prmco no hmger loved her and 
decided to divorce her. He consulted his boyara, strcBS on the fact 
that he had no heir and that his brothers did not understend how to gov- 
ern tlieir own appanages; it is said that the boyars replied Tlie unfruitful 
hg-tree is cut down ana cast out of the vineyard,’’ The sovereign ttien turned 
with the same question to the spiritual powers: the metropolitan Daniel gave 
his entire consent, but the monk Vassian, known in the world as Brince Vasili 
Fatrikeiev, who, together with his father, had !>een forced to liecome a monk 
during the reign of Ivan liocmuse he belonged to the party of Helen, but who 
was now greatly esteemed by Vasili, wm against the divorce and was there- 
fore banished from the monastery of Simon to that of Joseph. Maxine the 
Greek and Prince Simon Kurbski were also against the divorce, and suffered for 
their opinion; and the boyar Beklemishev, who was on friendly terms with 
Maxine, was executed. Solomonia was made to take the veil at the convent 
of Suzaal and Vasili married Helen Vasilievna Gliuski, the niece of Michael 
Glinski who had been liberated from prison (1526). From this marriage 
Vasili had two sons; Ivan (born 1530) and luri (born 1533). Vasili’s love 
for his second wife was so great that according to Herberstein he had his 
beard cut off to please her. Towards the end of 1533 Vasili fell ill and died 
on December 3rd, leaving as his heir his infant son Ivan.*' 


A FORECAST OF THE REIGN OF IVAN (IV) THE TERRIBLE 

The r61e and the character of Ivan IV have been and still are very differ- 
ently a ppreciated by Russian, historians, Karamzin, who has never sub- 
mitted ais accounts and his documents to a sufficiently severe critic, sees in 
him a prince who, naturally vicious and cruel, gave, under restriction to two 
virtuous ministers, a few years of tranquillity to Russia; arul who subse- 
quently, abandoning himself to the fury of his passions, appalled Europe as 
well as the empire with wliat the historian designates seven epochs of mas- 
sacres,” Kostomarov re-echoes the opinions of Kanimzin. 

Another school, represented by Soloviev and Zabielin, has manifested a 
greater defiance towards the prejudiced statements of Kurbski, chief of the 
oligarchical party; towards GuagninL a courtier of the king of Poland; 
towards Tanloe and Kruse, traitors to the sovereign who had taken them into 
his service. Above all, they have taken into account the times and the 
society in whose midst Ivan the Terrible lived. Tliey concern themselves 
less with his morals as an individual than with his r51e as instrument of the 
historical development of Russia. Did not the French historians during 
long years nusim:erpret the enormous services rendered by Louis YI in the 
great work of the unification of France and of the creation of the modem 
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state? His justification was at length achieved after a more minuoe exam- 
ination into documents and circumstances. 

At the time when Ivan succeeded his father the struggle of the central 
power against the forces of the past had changed character. The old Russian 
states, which had held so long in check the new power of Moscow; the 
iDiincipalities of Tver, Riazan, Suzdal, Novgorod-Seversk; the republics of 
IS^ovgorod, Pskov, Viatka had lost their independence. Their possessions 
had served to aMandise those of Moscow. All northern and eastern Russia 
was thus united under the sceptre of the grand prince. To the ceaseless 
struggles constantly breaking out against Tver, Riazan, Novgorod, was to 
succeed the great foreign strife — the holy war against Lithuania, the Tatars, 
the Swedes. 

Precisely because the work of the unification of Great Russia was accom- 
plished, the resistance in the interior against the prince’s authority was to 
oecome more active. The descendants of reigning families dispossessed by 
force of bribery or arms, the servitors of those old royal houses, had entered 
the service of the masters of Moscow. His court was composed of crowidess 
princes — the Chouiski, the Kurbski, the Vorotinski; descendants of ancient 
appanaged pltinces, proud of the blood of Rurik which comsed through their 
veins. Others were descended from the Lithuanian Gedimine, or from the 
baptised Tatar Monzas. 

AU these princes, as. well as the powerful boyars of Tver, Riazan, Nov- 
gorod, were "become the boyars of the grand prince. There was for all only 
one court at which they could serve — that of Moscow. When Russia had 
been divided into sovereign states, the discontented boyars had been at 
liberty to change masters — to pass from the service of Tchernigov into that 
of Kiev, from that of Suzdal into that of Novgorod. Now, whither could 
they go? Outside of Moscow, there were only foreign rulers, enemies of 
Russia. To make use of the ancient right to change masters was to go over 
to the enemy — it was treason. '‘To change” and “to betray” were become 
synonymous: the Russian word izmiyamt (third person singular of “to 
chauge”) was become the word izmiyanik (“traitor”). 

The Russian boyar could take refuge neither with the Germans, the 
Swedes, nor the Tatars; he could go only to the sovereign of Lithuania — 
but this was the worst possible species of change, the most pernicious form of 
treason. The prince of Moscow knew well that the war with Lithuania — 
that state which Pnliah in the west, by ite Russian provinces in the east 
exerci^d a dangerous attraction over subjects of Moscow — was a struggle 
for existence. LiHiuania was not only a foreign enemy — it was a domestic 
enemy, with intercourse and sympathies in the very heart of the Russian 
state, even in the palace of the czar; her formidable hand was felt in aU 
intrigues, in all conspiracies. The foreign war against Lithuania, the domes- 
tic war against the Russian oligarchy are but two different phases of the same 
war — the heaviest and most perilous of all those undertaken by the grand 
prince of Moscow. The dispossessed princes, the boyars of the old inde- 
pendent states had given up the struggle gainst him on the field of battle; 
they continued to struggle against him in his own court. 

It was no longer war between state and state; it was intestine strife 
that of the oligarchy against autocratic power. Resigned to the loss of their 
sovereignty, ^e new prince-boyars of Moscow were not yet resigned to their 
position as mere subjects. The struggle was thus limited to a narrower field, 
and was therefore the more desperate. The court at Moscow was a tilt-yard, 
whence none could emerge without a change of masters — the Lithuanian 

H. w. — voii. xvrt. o 
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for the Muisco vi to •— without treason: henc^c tho furious nature of the war 
of two principles under Ivan IV.^ 

THE MINOIUTY OF IVAN IV 

On the death of his father, Ivan was ot\ly thre(^ yt^ars of age, Helena, 
his mother, a woman unfit for the toils of government, impure in her conduct, 
and without judgment, assumed the officer of n‘g(mi, whi<'h she shared with a 
paramour, whoso elevation to such a lunghi causcal univ<u‘Hal disgust, particu- 
larly among the princes of the blood and th(^ nobility. The measures which 
had of late been adopted towards tlm boyars w(Te not forgotten by that 

haughty (‘hiss; and now tlmt tlie in- 
firm state of the throne gave them a 
fair pretext hn eomjdalnt, they con- 
spin, against. Uu‘ n^gcuit, partly with a 
vk‘w to rc‘mov(j so unpopular and de- 
gradiMl a person from the imperial 
seat, hut princi[)ally Unit tlujy might 
takeadvHntag(M»f tiu^ nunority of the 
exar, and s('ii!(‘ u[>on the empire for 
their own ends, Tim eircunistances 
in which the d(^aih of Vasili left the 
country were favourable to these de- 
signs. The rKHUitiousness that pre- 
vailed at courii, the absfmco of a strict 
^ iind responsibki h('ad, and the confu- 
^ sion that generally t ook the place of 
• ^ the order that liad previously prci- 
vailed, assisUxl the treacherouB no- 
l)les in lh(^ir tr(‘asonable projects. 

. , Th(‘y had long panted for revenge and 

Ivan nm tbuhshms rcBtituriou, and thc^ time seemed to be 

( 1680 - 1684 ) ripe for the ex(Jcution of their plana. 

Amongst the most prominent 
members of this patrician league were the thn'c paternal uncles of tho young 
prince. They made no scru ple of exhibiting tlmir fechngs; and they at last 
grew so clamorous, that tie regent, on trm ground that tlmy entertained 
designs upon the throne, condemned them to loathnomc dungeons, where they 
died in lingering torments. Their followers and abedtom suffered by torture 
and the worst hinds of ignominious punishment. TIkjso cxamjples spread 
such consternation amongst the rest of th(i conspirators, that tiey fled to 
Lithuania and the Crimea, where they endeavoured to inapiHi a sympathy in 
their misfortunes. But the regent, whose time appears to liave been solely 
dedicated to the worst description of pleasures, being unable to preserve her- 
self without despotism, succeeded in overcoming the enemies whom her own 
conduct was so mainly instrumental in creating. 

The reign of lascivious folly and wanton rigour was not, however, destined 
to survive the wrath of the nobles. For five years, intestine jealousies and 
thickenip? plots plunged the country into anarchy; and, at last, the regent 
died sudctenly, having, it is believed, fallen by poison administered through 
the agency of the revengeful boyars. The spectacle of one criminal executing 
summary justice upon another is not destitute of some moral utility; and 
in this case it miglit have had its beneficial influence, were it not that the 
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principal conspirators had no sooner taken off the regent than they violently 
seized upon Oie guardianship of the throne. 

The foremost persona in this drama were the Shuiski — a family that 
had long been treated with suspicion by the czars, their insolent bearing 
having always exposed them to distrust. Prince Shuiski was appointed 
president of the council of the boyars, to whom the administration of affairs 
was confided, and although his malignant purposes were kept in check by 
the crowd of equally ammtious persons that surrounded him, he possessed 
sufficient opportunities to consummate a variety of wrongs upon the resources 
of the state and upon obnoxious individuals — thus revenging himself indis- 
criminately for the ancient injuries his race had suffered. During this 
iniquitous rule, which exhibited the extraordmar>’ features of a government 
composed of persons with different interests, pressing forward to the same 
end, and making a common prey of tlie trust that was reposed in their hands, 
Russia was despoiled in every quarter. The Tatars, freed for a season from 
the watchful vigilance of the throne, roamed at large through the provinces, 
pillaging and riaying wherever they went; and this enormous guilt was 
crowned by the rapacious exactions and sanguinary proscriptions of the 
coimcil. The young Ivan was subjected to the most brutal insults: his 
education was desimedly neglected; jfie was kept in total ignorance of public 
affairs, that he might be rendered unqualified to assume the hereditary power; 
and l^ince Shu’aki, in the midst of these base intrigues against the future 
czar, was often seen to treat him in a contemptuous and degrading manner. 
On one occasion he stretched forth his legs, and pressed the weight of his 
feet on the body of the boy. Perhaps these unexampled provocations, 
and the privations to which he was condemned, produced the germs of a 
character which was afterwards developed in suv.h terrible magnificence. 
The fiend that lived in the heart of Ivan might not have been born with him; 
it was probably generated by the cruelties and wrongs that were practised 
on his youth. 

In vain the Belski, moderate and wise, and the primate, influenced by 
the purest motives, remonstrated against the ruinous proceedings of the 
council. The voice of admonition was lost in the hideous orgies of the 
boyars, until a sudden invasion by the Tatars awakened them to a sense 
of their perfi. They rallied, order was restored, and Russia was preserved. 
But the danger was no sooner over than the Shuiski returned in all their 
former strength, seized upon Moscow in the dead of the night, penetrated 
to the couch of Ivan, and, dragging him out of his sleep, endeavoured to 
destroy his intellect by filling him with sudden terror. The primate, whose 
mild representations had displeased them, was ill-treated and deposed : and 
the prince Belski, who could not be prevailed upon to link his fortunes with 
their desperate courses, was murdered in the height of their frenzy. Even 
those members of their own body who, touched by some intermittent pity, 
ventured to expostulate, were beaten in the chamber of their deliberations, 
and cast out from amon^ them. 

Under such unpropitious auspices as these, the young Ivan, the inheritor 
of a consolidated empire, grew up to manhood. His cisposition, naturally 
fierce, headstrong, and vindictive, was most inmdiously cultivated into ferocity 
by the artful counsellors that surroimded him. His earliest amusements 
were the torture of wild animals, the ignoble feat of riding over old men and 
women, flinging stones from ambuscades upon the passers-by, and precipi- 
tating dogs and cats from the summit of his palace. Such entertainments 
as these, the sport of boyhood, gave unfortimately too correct a prognostic 
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of tho fatal career that lay Ijeforo him. By a etiriooB retribution, tlie first 
exercise of this terrible tt^mjx^r in its apnlieation to humanity lell upon the 
Shuiski, who certainly, of all mankind, iKist UKe.rited ite infliction. When 
Ivan was in his thirteenth y(»r, he accompmiied a hunting iparty at which 
Prince Gluiski — another factious lord — ami the president of tao council were 
present. Gluiski, himself a violent and remorseless man, envied the ascen- 
dency of Shuiski, and prompteid the young prince to address him in words 
of great heat and insult. Shuiski, astonished at the youth's boldness, replied 
in anger. This mm sufficient provocation. Ivan gave way to his rage, and. 
on a concerted signal, Shuiski was dra^d out into the public streets^ and 
worried alive by dogs in the open daylight. Tlie wreteh expiated a life of 
guilt by tho most horrible agonies. 

Thus freed from one tyranny, Ivan was destined for another, which, 
however, accepted him as its nominal head, urging him onward to acts of 
blood which were but too congenial to his taste. The Gluiski having got 
rid of their formidable competitor in the race of crime^ now Jiasumed the 
direction of affairs. Under their administration, tho prince was led to the 
commission of the most extravagant atrocities; and the doctrine was incul- 
cated upon his mind, that the only way to assort authority by mani- 
festing the extremity of its wrath. H(i was taught to believe that power 
consisted in oppression. They apj-ilauded each fresh instance of vengeance; 
and initiated him into a short met bod of relieving himself from every person 
who troubled or offended him, by sacrificing the victim on tlie^spot. 


IVAN ASSUMES THE HEINS OF OOVEENMENT 

This terrible system continued for three years. The pupilage of the 
prince was an uninterrupted scene of horror; and he was crowned czar of 
all the Russias in his eighteenth year, after a minority of blood. The citizens, 
unsafe and trembling under a despotism which was so capricious in its enormi- 
ties, were at length driven to desperation. They fired the city in several 
places one night, and Ivan awoke the next morning amidst flame and smoke, 
the tossing of brands, and the imprecations of the muMtude. He had been 
accustomed to terrors, but this conflagration smote him to the heart. In 
the midst of the confusion, Sylvester, a monk belonging to that roving order 
of persons who then wander^ through the country affecting to be inspired 
with a divine mission, suddenly appeared in the presence of tho affrighted 
despot. Wiiffi a Gospel in one hand, while the other was raised in an attitude 
of prophecy, he pointed to the ruins that surrounded him^ and invoking the 
attention of the prince to the consequences of his infatuation, he dwelt upon 
certain appearances from heaven which prognosticated evil to the dynasty 
if these courses were not abandoned; anc, working powerfully upon a mind 
already agonised with fear, he finally succeeded in gaining a complete ascen- 
dency over the czar. The effect was sudden and extraordinary. Tlie 
virtuous Alexis Adaschev aided Sylvester in his efforts to reclaim Ivan; 
and these, assisted by the gentle persuasions of the beautiful Anastasia, 
Ivan's young consort whom he had but recently married, appeared to produce 
a strong impression upon his feelings. 

The result was an entire change in the system of government. Able 
and upright men displaced the corrupt and audacious counsellors who had 
hitherto Med the empire with alarm; a new organisation of the army took 
place; a just assessment of the fiefs, the various services, and contingents, 
was estaiolished; proprietors of estates were obliged to contribute to the 
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maintenance of the military strength according to their means; and by a 
bonus in the pay of the soldiery, which was now adopted, the available force 
of the country was raised to the number of three lundred thousand men. 
Thus strengthened, with prudent ministers and a powerful army, Ivan set 
himself to the worthy task of subduing the rebellious Tatars. His ardour 
even appears to have carried him into extremes^ for in the depth of winter 
he marched at the head of the soldiery to the siej^e of Ka.zan, although his 
followers did not hesitate to declare that no good commander would think 
of conducting his troops in so rigorous a season into the quarters of the enemy. 
But such ebullitions of discontent were punished with so much severity, 
that the troops soon learned to be content with the severities which procured 
such victories as Ivan was fortunate enough to gain. The first measure of" 
great utility which he accomplished, was the erection of forts on the frontier 
to repel the aggressions of the enemy; but apprehending that even these 
were not sufficient to deter the marauders, he advancec. upon Kazan, and 
captured it by springing a mine — a process in the art of war which was 
quite novel to the Russians, and filled them with astonishment and admira- 
tion. Having taken the city, he turned the mosques of the Tatars intc 
Chri^ian temples, and caused the khan to be baptised; which proofs of hh 
religious zeal were admirably calculated to ingratiate him in the regards oi 
the people. 

In one of those ecstatic moods which sometimes assail the better judg- 
ment of the old chroniclers, the Russian historian informs us that ilvan 
upon entering Kazan, wept at the sight of the dead bodies with which the 
streets were strewn. We certainly cannot put in any evidence in disprooi 
of this apocryphal assertion, but the picture of Nero fiddling while Rome was 
burning is even more probable. 

In addition to his successes at Kazan, Ivan was triumphant in the king- 
dom of Astrakhan, which he afterwards annexed to the Russian empire, 
'^is acquisition was very valuable, as in that district the vine, and other 
rich productions of the soil, grew in remarkable luxuriance. Fortune seemed 
on all hands to favour the interval of grace that visited the czar. While he 
was pursuing his course of victory in other places, eighty thousand Turks, 
who had been despatched by Selim II against AstralSian, perished in the 
desolate steppes by which it was surrounded. The wars were thus terminated 
in glorious and important achievements, which laid the foundations of that 
expanded commerce which afterwards rendered illustrious the era of one 
of the greatest monarchs the world ever produced. 

THE niSCOVERY OF SIBERIA 

But the most important event which distinguished this period of the reign 
of Ivan was the discovery of Siberia, an empire of extraordinary magnitude, 
producing the richest furs, and studded with inexhaustible mines of salt, 
copper and silver. The discovery was accidental, and caused at first so 
slight a degree of attention, that it was suffered to be forgotten until another 
accident, some years afterwards, recalled it to the consideration of the gov- 
ernment. A body of men, who had been sent across the ir>ountains of Inger- 
manland by the czar, penetrated as far as the banks of the Oley * but the 
discoveries they reported were either so imperfect, or so ill-described, that 
j they were passed over in silence. It subsequently occurred, however, that 
a merchant of the name of Strogonov, who was the proprietor of some ^It 
mines on the confines of Siberia, had his curiosity stimulated by several 
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persons tv'ho traded with hinji, and whoH(‘ (awtunw and fondwi rruitmtjrs 

excited in him a tlesin^ t.o Ixjcoine ae<|uaint(»d with the inimor of the country 
from whence tbc^y eaine- *y,cordingIy hi) eomnims^oned a few of his people 
to return witli them into Bilxo’ia, ami to colkad^ amdi information reapeci,mg 
it as their opportunities might cmahh'i thcnn to aecjuire. ^flicrtc fx^ople, Imv- 
*ng explored the tmknown (listn(*tH, wfueli Umw fotiml to he inhabited by a 
race of Tatars, who possessed a capital ealkxl Bil)ir, nd.nrned tc» their employer 
charged with a history {)f wonders, and « r|uan<ity of costly hirs, which 
’promised to opi^n a lunV sounte of gain to the.diligtmt merchant; Strogonov, 
lowever, resolved not to ke(‘p the knowledge he had thus attained exclu- 
sively to himself, and imnuHli{tt<‘ly communicated all lie knew to the court. 
In the mean time, Icnauak, a Dim Ooasaek advemtunu*, who, at the head of 
a gang of tliose lawless robhiuu infestcHl th(‘. roads, |>lmulering the inhabitants 
and travellers in (hat part of Ruasia, happmuMl to come, accidentally, to 
the merchant's dwelling, on his flight from some! Russian troops that had 
liecri sent in mnirch of liim. While ho rmnaitual tlutre, he learned by chance, 
from Strogonov, of the newly discoverial land; and ho and his band, being 
persons who had nothing to lose, ami who subsisted solely by desperate 
predatory piucilcea, rc‘solve<l to enter the strange country, ami seek in ite 
unknown retreats a source of safe^ty and support* Thc^ reeistanoo this 
adventurer cxpcrienctal from the Sihe^rians great !y thinned the ranks of hia 
daring troops, but the forlorn character of tlie expe<lition inspimd thern with 
reckless valour; and, after many exhausting conflicts, they finally over-ran 
the countrVj and made themselves master of the capital lermak now 
bethought rum of what he should do with his perilous conquest; and seeing 
that he posseswd no means of accumulating sovereign power, or even of 
poasessing by tribute, or otherwise, so vast a territory, he threw himself 
at ^he feet of the c?!ar, tendenjd to him the territory he had won, and solicited 
in return a full pardon for all the delinquencies he and his followers had com- 
mitted. Ivan readily granted the pardon, and took possession of Ms new 
acquisition. Tlu* work of linnexation went rapidly forward. Several com- 
modiouB towns were built, strong forts were constructed, the tomes were 
garrisoned, and that great expanse of desert tmd mountains, wMch was 
afterwards destined to” become the convict settlement of Eusiiia, was for- 
mally and permanently consolidated in the dominions of the autocrat. 


THE KESTEAININO INFLUENCE OF ANASTASIA 

The civil and social improvement of the empire kept pace with the amed 
progress. A number of celebrated artiste wore eujgaged from the dominions, 
ancTby the pennission, of Charles V ; the art of letterpress printmg was intro- 
duced, and the first type that ever was seen in Russia was imported by Ivan; 
the northern parts were opened to a new mercantile intercourse; and Arch- 
angel was established. Tlie laws were revised; and the fees of the governors 
of the provinces who administered justice, paying themsfdves by pecuniary 
mulcts on the suitors, were abolished, and in their place gratuitous justice was 
administered, and a general assessment levied, which was collected by officers 
appointed by government. The grasping demands of the olei^ were 
restrained, their revenues placed upon a more equitable basis, and theur morals 
improved by mild but decisive restrictions. 

Such were the fruits of the influence of Anastasia, which procured a hearing 
for the wisdom of Alexis and Sylvester. While that amiable and enlightened 
lady lived, Ivan pursued a course of just and wise measures that reflected 
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honour upon his name, and confeixed extensive benefits upon his country. 
But the latent nature was not extinguished: it only slept, hushed into slum- 
ber by the sweet influences before which his savage dispositions were subdued. 
An old bishop, who had formerly been banished from the court on account of 
his crimes, and who was one day consulted by Ivan, replied to the czar in some 
memorable words which were ever afterwards cherished in his memory, _ and 
were not without their power over his subsequent life. “If you wish,” 
exclaimed the bishop, to be truly a sovereign, never seek a counsellor wiser 
than yourself; never receive advice from any man. Command, but never 
obey; and you will be a terror to the boyars. Remember that he who is 
permitted to begin advising, is certain to end by ruling, his sovereign.” 
Ivan, kissing the old man's hand, is said to have answered, “My own father 
could not have spoken more wisely!” This remarkable advice — similar to 
that which is attributed to a celebrated cardinal of modem times, on his 
death-bed — seems to have governed the conduct of Ivan from the moment 
that the d^th of the princess Anastasia released him from the embarrassment 
of her counsels. She died in 1560 . 

Ivan’s atrocities 

The incarnate fiend, relieved from the oppressive presence of virtue, 
resumed at once his original nature. If the narrative of nis crimes could be 
spared from the page of history, it would rescue us from a series of details, the 
very relation of which must sicken the least susceptible mind. But there was 
a passion so unearthly in this paragon of monsters — he was so elevated in 
atrocity, and reached so sublime a height in the perpetration of cruelties — 
that his life, incredible and disgusting as it is, fills too great a space in the 
annals of despotism to be passed over lightly. One of his historians charitably 
supposes him to have been a lunatic. 

The first act of Ivan was to banish his pmdent advisers, the men who had 
hitherto preserved him from the worst calamities. Those persons were 
re placed by others, who studiously laboured to destroy their predecessors by 
fa se stories of their treachery to the czarina, whose death was unequivocally 
laid to their charge. That weakness, or superstition, which is an inherent 
quality in all savage natures, led Ivan to believe, or to fancy that he believed, 
those absurd siccusations; and he acted with promptitude upon the miserable 
excuse which they afforded him. He hunted the partisans of the late min- 
isters wherever they could be detected; some he put to the most disgraceful 
deaths, others he imprisoned or banished, varying the monotony of their 
solitary lives by the infliction of exquisite tortures. One prince, who refused 
to join in the lascivious pleasures of the court, was poniarded at prayers in the 
church; and another was stabbed to the heart by the czar's own hand, because 
he had the presumption to remonstrate with one of the new favourites. The 
prince Andrew Kurbski, a noble who, both in the cabinet and the field, had 
rendered the most important services to the government and the country, 
received intimation that a similar fate awaited him; and, indignant at the 
prospect of such an unworthjr return for his devotion to the throne of the 
czars, he retired into Lithuania, and united himself with Sigismund, the king 
of Poland, and, at that time, one of the most formidable enemies of Russia. 
This revolt maddened Ivan beyond control; and his exasperation was increased 
by the receipt of a letter from the prince, in which he boldly charged the czar 
mth all the miseries that were entailed upon their common country, with hav- 
ing shed the blood of Israel's elders in the temples of the Lord; and wound up 
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by threatening him with the vengeance of that tribunal before which he must 
one day answer to the accusations of the spirits of the murdered. The mea- 
senger who was daring enough to present tliis epistle to the cssar suffered for 
his temerity. Ivan, on learning from whence he came, struck him across the 
legs with an iron rod which he usually carried in his hand: and while the 
blood flowed co piously from the wounds, leaned unconcernedly upon his rod 
to read the rebe. lious letter. The correspondence that ensued upon this occar 
sion, like all the correspondence of Ivan^s which has come down to us, is 
remarkable for bhe most blasphemous presumption and arropnt hyperbole. 
He wrote all his letters with his own hand, and was oroud. of his literary 
attainments, which, had they been directed into worthier channels, might 
have rendered him a distinguished ornament of his age. 

THE POLISH INVASION 

The consequence of the disaffection of Kurbski was the enrolment of a 
Polish army with a view to a descent upon Euasia, and an invasion of the 
southern provinces by the Tatars at the instigation of Sigismund. This 
demonstration increased the rage of the cziar: he treated everybody around 
him as if they were the creatures of Kurbski: lie distrusted everybody; and 
put numbers to the rack and to death on the bare suspicion of their guilt, and 
was overheard to lament that he could not find victims enough to satisfy hia 
wrath. He charged the boyars indiscriminately with harbouring secret 
designs against the welfare and happiness of the state; he dispossessed many 
of them of their private fortunes; and in a letter which is still extant, he urged 
against them as crimes all the benefits which the sane portion of his rule liad 
conferred upon Russia. In this delirium of the fever of despotism, the clergy 
remonstrated with some firmness; and, in order to obtein a fresh excuse for 
making new victims, he adopted an expedient as unexpected as it was singular. 
He caused a report to be spread on a sudden that he was about to leave 
Moscow; but the point of his destination and the reason of his withdrawal 
were preserved as profound secrets. The mystery of this announcement 
created a panic at Moscow. The people knew not what was to come next, 
whether the tyrant was about to put some scheme of universal destruiition into 
execution, or whether it was merely a prelude to some extravagant exhibition 
of superstitious credulity, which always assumed in their eyes the aspect of 
religious devotion. Agreeably to this vague announcement of the cssar’s 
design, one morning in December, at an early hour, the great square of the 
Kremlin was filled with travelling sledges, some of which contained gold and 
silver, others clothes, and not a few crosses, images, and the relics of saints. 
These preparations attracted crowds of astonished gazers, who looked on in 
stupid wonder at the extraordinary sight. In a few minutes the czar, followed 
by his family, was seen to descend from the palace, with the officers of his 
household and a numerous retinue. Prom the palace he passed on to the 
church of the Assumption; and, having ordered the metropolitan to celebrate 
mass, he prayed with great devotion, and received the blessing of Athanasius. 
Returning from the church, he held out his hand to the assembled multitudes, 
that they might satisfy themselves with a farewell kiss; and then, having in 
silence, and with unusual solemnity, walked through the groups that beset his 
path^ he mounted his sledge, and drove off accompanied by a regiment of horse. 
The inhabitants of Moscow, astonished and terror-struck by the scene, were lost 
in conjecture. The city was without a government, tvan had so dexter- 
ously contrived to impress them with an idea that he derived his sovereignty 
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from God, that he found no great difficulty ultimately in confounding in the 
imagination of an enslaved and uninstructed people the distinction between 
God and the sovereign; and in every crisis of disaster that occurred, the 
people fell back upon their fanaticism, and looked to the czar for that succour 
which could alone come from heaven. Deserted at this moment by Ivan, 
they began to believe that they were deserted by Omnipotence. 

A month elapsed, and no tidings were received of the^ destination or 
proceedings of the czar. At length, at the end of that period, two letters 
were received from him; the one addressed to the metropolitan, the other 
to the people. The former epistle contained a recapitulation of the disorders 
that had prevailed during his minority, all of which he attributed to the 
cler^ and the boyars; and. he asserted that similar crimes against the majesty 
of the state were about to break out anew. He also complained that his 
attempts to secure the public tranquillity were constantly iffiwarted by the 
evil interference of Athanasius and the clergy; that, therefore, he had aban- 
doned the helm of affairs, and had left Moscow to wander about the earth. 
In his letter to the people, he assured them of his good will, repeated that 
he had no cause of complaint against them, and concluded by bidding them 
farewell forlsver. It appeared by his epistles that he had intrenched him- 
self in Alexandrovski, a distant fortress that lay in the depths of a gloomy 
forest. 

These communications spread dismay amongst the Muscovites. Ivan's 
severity towards the nobility and clergy had, even against the grain of reason, 
procured him no inconsiderable jDopularity with the bulk of the people; 
and on this occasion it broke fort a in lamentations, which derived much of 
their force from the association of the ideas of the throne of the czar and the 


throne of heaven. Groups of disconsolate citizens assembled in the streets 
to confer upon what was to he done; the shops were shut, the .tribunals of 
justice and public offices were closed, and every kind of business was sus- 
pended. *‘The czar,” they exclaimed, ‘‘has forsaken us, and we are lost. 
Who will now defend us against the enemy? what are sheep without the 
shepherd?” In this state of despair a deputation of the principal inhabitants 
waited upon the metropolitan, and besought him to solicit Ivan to return 
to his faithful subjects. Frantic with desperate zeal, they cried, ” Let him 
punish all those who deserve it; has he not the power of life and death? 
The state cannot remain without a head, and we wiU not acknowledge any 
other than the one God has given us.” It was at last resolved that a numerous 
body of prelates and nobles should hasten to Alexandrovski, prostrate them- 
selves in the dust before Ivan, and entreat of him to return to Moscow. 
This proceeding had the desired effect. They discovered Ivan in his retreat, 
strucli the ground before him with their heads, and supplicated him for the 
sake of the souls of millions, which were now perishing in his absence as the 
head of the orthodox church, to resume his holy functions. This was what 
Ivan wanted: he affected to be much moved by their prayers, and with a 
show of reluctance consented to return, ]3rovided the clergy pledged them- 
selves not to interfere whenever he found it necessary to punish those who 
engaged in conspiracies against the state, or against him or his family. This 
artfm condition was immediately granted; sm the magnanimity of a tyrant 
who thus entrapped the people mto an admission of the necessity of his 
despotic proceed ings was extolled to the skies. 

^e restoration of the despot was received with acclamations; but the 
Muscovites were astonished by the great alteration which had taken place 
in his personal appearance during his absence. Only a month, say their 
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liialorianB, liad elapsod, yet ilw‘.y lianlly knew him again. His powerful 
ami nnme.ular body, his expamhai chest ami robust limlB, had shrunk to 
a skcleion; his hcacl, once coven^d with luxurkmt locks, wi\b now bald; his 
rif‘h ami flowing was reducetl to a few raggeil Btuinps; his eyes were 
dull; and his features, stainpinl with a ravenous ferocity, were now deformed 
by apparent thought and anguish. Yet these sad changes — the fearful 
(effects of the incessaiit torturcB of a mind iHiwildered by its own fury-/- 
excited the sympathies of the infatuated citizens who kheld them. 

After hia entry into Moscow he addn^sstHl tln^ jwople, again expatiating 
on the crimes of the boyars and th(j necessity for exercising the cominant 
sovereign sway in its extreme (hwelopimuit. To this succeeded a pious 
exhortation on the vanities of ^ tlie^ wt)rld — one of the arguments by which 
he endeavoured to n^concile his victims to their mism-able fate — which he 
concluded by a proposal to institute a new Inxly-guard, to k composed of 
one thousand men of noble birth, chosen from the i^neral kidy of the army, 
and to k called tin; Opritshnina, or sciect legion. The i)eoj)le, blind to the 
dangcjr of conceding so great a power to the sovereign, willingly acceded to 
this proposal, the (ixecution of which was but a new mstnimeht for destroy- 
ing their liberties. The Bekxd legion, kdter known in subse*quent years 
by the name of the Strelitz, was the foundation of a regular standing army 
in Russia; for until the formation of that corps th(^ military force of the emDire 
was raised upon occasion, each nobleman contributing according to his ability 
to meet the exigencies of the demand.* 

TUB KlOKJN OF TKHUOE 

This was the first step to the new reign cd tern)r; and while the select 
legion was in course of formation, Ivan employed Inmself m the erection of 
a new palace outside the walls of the Kremlin; for it appears that his ambition 
or his fears produced in him a dislike for the ancient residence of the royal 
family. In order to build this unnecessary palace, he drove out all the inhabi- 
tants of the adjacent streets, and posted his aateuites around the neighboui^ 
hood to keep it free from intrusion. Twelve thousand of the richest inhabi- 
tants were dispossessed of their estates to make room for his desips, and 
upon the creatures of his disgraceful bounty he kotowed the spoils of his 
plunder. The new palace was to all intente an imprepable^ fortress; yet 
such were the secret horrors engendered by his courses of villainies, that Ivan, 
thinking that it was not sufficiently secure, retired apin to Alexandrovski, 
which expanded from' an humble village into a considerable town. It con- 
tained a celebrated church of our La(]y. which was painted on the outside 
with the most gaudy colors, every briclc containing the representation of 
a cross. Here the czar possessed a large palace surrounded by a ditch and 
ramparts: his civil and military functionaries had separate houses; and the 
legionaries and trades-people Ixad distinct streets. One of the rules imposed 
by the tyrant was that no person should enter or leave the town without his 
express permission, and a patrol constantly occupied the neighbourhood to 
observe that this order was fulfilled, A new notion now possessed him. 
Buried in the forlorn solitudes of the deejp forests, he converted his palace 
into a monastery, assumed the style and title of abbot, turned his favourites 
into monks, and called his body of select and depraved legionaries by the 
name of the Brothers. He provided them all wit’i black vestments, under 

The Opritshnina, composed at first, or supposed to b« composed, of men of nohle birth, 
was really filled by persons of the lowest class, who acted as spies, Informers and assassins.] 
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which they wore splendid habits, embroidered with gold and fur; and he 
instituted a code of practice as austere as it was inconsistent. At three 
o’clock in the morning, the matin service began, which lasted until seven; 
at eight mass commenced again, and at ten the whole body, except Ivan, 
who stood reading! aloud from some religious book, sat down to a sumptuous 
repast. The renmants of the table were afterwards distributed amongst 
the poor — for throughout the whole of Ivan's actions there was always an 
evident desire to win the favour of the multitude; the czar dined after the 
rest, and then descended to the dungeons to witness the infliction of tortures 
upon some of his victims, which gave him extraordinary delight. At eight 
o’clock vespers were read; and at ten Ivan retired to his chamber, where 
he was lulled to sleep by three blind men. To diversify this monotonous 
life, he sometimes visited the monasteries, or hunted wild beasts in the woods; 
but^ he was constantly employed in issuing his instructions upon public 
business, and even during prayers often gave his most cruel and sanguinary 
orders. Such was the life of the t3rrant in his gloomy seclusion at Alex- 
androvski. 

During this period, the select legion increased m number to six thousand 
men, embracing in their body all the abandoned and infamous wretches who 
could be procured for hire. As types of their office, they were ordered to 
suspend from the saddle-bow a dog’s head and a broom — the former to 
signify that they worried the enemies of the czar, and the latter to indicate 
that they swept them off the face of the earth. They went from street to 
street armed with long daggers and hatchets in search of victims, who 
amounted daily to a score. They soon became the objects of fear and exe- 
cration. The first victims were the prince Shuiski and his son. At the 
place of execution, the younger offered himself first to the axe; but the feel- 
ings of nature were so strong in the heart of the parent, that he could not 
endure to witness the death of his son, and he insisted on receiving his death 
firstl When his head rolled off, his son embraced it in a passion of tears; 
and while the lips of the living yet clung to the quivering and agonised features 
of the dead, the executioner’s axe descended upon the son’s neck. On the 
same day four other jDrinces were beheaded, and a fifth impaled. Several 
boyars were exiled, others forced to embrace the monastic vows, and a still 
greater number were beggared' by confiscation. These horrors increased 
every day. The streets and squares were filled with dead bodies; and such 
was the universal terror, that the survivors did not dare to app^r to give 
the rites of burial to the dead. It would appar that the murder of indi- 
viduals ceased at length to satisfy the insatiate appetite of the monster: 
he longed for massacre on a more extended scale; his eyes grew tired of the 
slow Drocess of execution in detail. Accordingly he sought for excuses to 
lay whole towns m blood. A few of the inhabitants of Tortchesk happening 
one day to quarrel with some of the legionaries, Ivan declared them all to 
be rebels, and instantly caused them m masse to be either tortured to death 
or drowned. The inhabitants of Kolomna were similarly disposed of, merely 
because they were the dependents of a nobleman who had outgrown his 
favour. He spared neither sex nor age. Many ladies were exposed in the 
streets, and then shot in the public sight. 

THE MAHCH AGAINST NOVGOEOD 

These atrocities, imparalleled in the annals of the world, form but the pre- 
lude to the enormous crimes of this infamous prince. His march of devasta- 
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tioTi to Novgorod may bo cowsidorod m tho grand aofc of bia career of blood. 
The j)rovocation which led to the sanguinary ptmiahment of that city was a 
falsehood invented by a profligate fellow who wanted to escape justice, and to 
take rovongo upon the authorities, who had found him guilty of the commission 
of some offences. This crixtiinal, knowing (.hat Ivan rewarded all those who 
cauKi before him with charges of disaffe<''.tion, wrote a, l(d'.t<‘r in the name of the 
archl^ishop and inhabitants of Novgorod to the king of Poland, offering to put 
the cii.y under that monarch’s protection. This hd.tiT he eaxcdully c,ohcealed 
behind an image of th(^ Virgin in tlui churcdi of St. Sophia, and then laid before 
th(j czar at Moscow a private revedation of the conspirac^y which he had himself 
invented. Ivan despatched a trusty messenger to Novgorod, who discovered 
th (5 letter in the spot to which the infornuT had r(ff(nT(*d, and, upon this evi- 
dence, the city was denounced to the veng(‘ane(‘ of the b^gion. But as 
it was likely that th(^ sight of this dreadful deed would b(^ more (ixeiting than 
any he had hitherto witnessed, Ivan put himsidf at tJw^ head of his guards, 
and in Decemb(*r 3569, accompanied by his son, departed fnmi Al^xamirovski 
on his mission of di\struction. 

On his way he passed through the town of Klin, and (^x1.enninated the 
whole of the population. When he arrivexl at ih(‘, city of Tv(‘r, he took up his 
quarters at a rnonash^ry outside the gah^s, and sent his soldif^rs into the city 
to massJicre and plundc^r the -inhabitants at will The horrors of the scene 
reminded the unfortunate people of the terrible (‘,rutdti(‘S in flicks I upon their 
ancestors by the khan Usbak in 3327. At some of the floats of ik'ath, Ivan 
himself assisted: and his confidential minister Hkuratov stH'.ndly cni.ered the 
cell of a monastery where the virtuous and th'powMl nudropolikm was con- 
fined, and strangled him. 

Proceeding onwards from Tver, Ivan dc )opulat(Ml all t.hc towns on his 
route to the hanks of the Ilmen: and on tie 2d of January his advanced 
guard entered the devoted and miserable city of Novgorod. Ihe preparations 
made upon this occasion to ensure the conq)l(d.e (‘.arnage meditakid by the 
tyrant are memorable proofs of the coolness with which the demons of the 
Opritshnina executed the will of their savage leader. They ordered the 
churches and convents to be closed, and demanded a temporary levy from 
the monks of twenty roubles per head; and such unfortunate ecclesiastics as 
were unable to comply with this exorbitant exaction were deliberately flogged 
from morning till night. The houses of the inhabitants were placed under 
seizure, and guarded at the entrances, and the owners thrown into chains. 
This was merely preliminary to the arrival of the monarch. 

In four days afterwards Ivan and the remainder arrived, and rested within 
two versts of the city. On the following morning all the monks who had failed 
to pay the redemption tax were taken out, beaten to death with clubs, and 
their bodies sent to their respective monasteries for inkninent. On the next 
day, accompanied as before by his son, Ivan made his solemn entrance at the 
head of his troops into the city. The archbishop, with the cler^, carrying 
the miraculous images, met him on the bridge, and attempted to utter the 
accustomed benediction: but Ivan, interrupting the ceremony, addressed them 
in a long haraiiigue, which consisted of an elaborate curse against their order. 
Having satisfieci his rage by the delivery of this anathema, he ordered the 
crucifix and images to be home into the church of St. Sophia, where he heard 
mass, praying with great fervour, and then retired to the episcopal palace, 
where he sat down to dinner surrounded by his boyars. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the feast, he started up and raised a terrible cry. The si^al was 
scarcely given when his satellite®, as if by magic, appeared in a body before 
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him, and seized the archbishop, and the officers and servants. The palace and 
the cloisters were then given up to plunder. The czar's confessor, assisted in 
the sacrilege by the master of the ceremonies, burst into the cathedral and 
carried off its sacred treasures, the rich vestments, the images, and the bells. 
The churches and monasteries were all pillaged, and not a frament of the 
precious accumulations of the temples anc religious houses escaped the impious 
hands of the spoliators. 

Next came the massacre of the inhabitants, which was conducted with the 
utmost patience and regularity. Every day from five hundred to one thou- 
sand Novgorodians were brought before Ivap and his son, and immediately 
put to death either by tortm*e or fire. Some were tied to sledges and dragged 
into the Volkhov; others flung over the bridge into the river — wives with 
their husbands, mothers with their tender infants; while soldiers armed with 
long sharp spears sailed on the water to pierce and hew’ those who attempted 
to escape by swimming. When the massacre had continued in this way for 
five weeks,, Ivan drew off and visited the neighbouring monasteries, which he 
pillaged indiscriminately, levelling houses, destroying cattle, and burning the 
com. He then returned to Novgorod, and inspected in person the remaining 
work of destruction. He passed through the streets while his mjrrmidons 
plundered the shops and houses, which were entered by the doors or windows 
indifferently : rich silks and furs were divided by the brutal soldiery, and all 
unavailable goods, such as hemp and wax and tallow, were either burnt or 
cast into the river. Detachments were then sent into the adjacent domains 
to plunder and murder without any respect of persons. 

Having exhausted all his arts of ruin, Ivan now relaxed, and issued a gen- 
eral pardon to the few wretched persons who survived, and to whom death 
would have been an act of mercy. He summoned them to appear beifore him; 
and a ghastly assemblage of skeletons, motionless and in despair, stood in the 
presence of the murderer like ghosts invoked from the grave. Untouched by 
the appalling sight, he addressed them in the mildest language, desired to have 
their prayers that he might have a long and happy reign, and took his leave 
of them in the most gracious words. The miserable inhabitants were smote 
with delirium; they looked around them in vain for the friends that had been 
sacrificed, for the houses and the wealth that had been laid waste. Sixty 
thousand victim were stretched dead in the streets of the once proud and 
opulent republic: and to complete its melancholy doom, pestilence and a 
famine succeeded, sweeping off nearly all those who had survived the exter- 
mination of the less merciful czar. The city was now entirely depopulated, 
and presented the sepulchral aspect of a vast cemetery. 

The monster passed on to the city of Pskov, where, however, he consented 
to forego his terrible schemes of destruction, satisfying himself with plunder- 
ing the principal inhabitants. He then returned home to Moscow, loaded 
vsdth plimder, and carrying in his train the archbishop of Novgorod, and other 
distinguished victims, whom he reserved for a public execution. 

CARNAGE IN MOSCOW 

He had no sooner arrived in Moscow than he caused seteral of his favourites 
to be arrested on the ground of suspicion, but really in order to increase the 
number of the wretches he desimed to put to death; and thus, naming a day 
for a general execution of the whole, extensive preparations were made in the 
market place to carry his inhuman project into execution. Eighteen gibbets 
were erected, numberless instruments of torture were exhibited, and a great 
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fire was made m the centre, over which a huge copper cauldron was suspended 
The inhabitants, seeing these dreadful preliminaries, believecl that the czar's 
object was to set the city on fire, and consign the oeople to death; and, flying 
from the spot, they abandoned their shops mi merchandise, leaving their 
property to the mercy of the select legion. In a few hours Moscow was utterly 
deserted, and not a living person was to be seen but a troop of the Opritshnina 
ranged in i^loomy silence round the gibbets and blazing fire. Presently the 
ucJAulug UA uiulus rose upon the air, and the czar was so(jn advancing on horse- 
back, accompanied by his favourite son, and followed by his devoted guards. 
In the rear came the spectral troop of victims, in number about three hun- 
dred, wan and bloody, and hardly able to crawl upon the ground. On per- 
ceiving that the theatre of carnage was destitute of an audience, Ivan com- 
manded his soldiers to colk^ct the inhabiLauts; and, after a short pause, find- 
ing that they did not arrive with promptitude^, he went in person to demand 
their presence at the treat he had prcpannl for tluiin, assuring them at the 
same time of the good-will he entertained towards tlunn. The wretched Mus- 
covites dared not disobey him, and hurrying in terror from their hiding places, 
they crowded to the scene of execution, which was speedily filled with specta- 
tors even to the roofs of the houses. Then Urn dreadful rites began. The 
czar addressed the people with exclamations upon the rightoouanesB of the 
punishments he was about to inflict, and the people, oppressed with horror, 
r(‘pliod in terms of approbation. A crowd of ont^ hundred and twenty vic- 
tims, who were declared to be less guilty than the rest, wore fin.t separated 
from the others and joardoned. The condemned were called one by one, and 
some, after hearing tlic accusation in general terms from the lips of the czar, 
accompanied by occasional blows on tlie head frorti a, whip which he held in 
his hand, were given ovor to the assassins, who hung them up by the feet, and 
then cut them to pieces, or plunged them half alive into the boiling cauldron. 
Tlajsc executions, which are too horribki to b(5 related in detail, lasted for 
about four hours; during which time n(\arly two hundred victims, innocent of 
the crimes with wliich they were charged, suffered deaths of the most exquisite 
and prolonged agony, 

A despotism so sanguinary and so wanton was well calculated to endanger 
the safety of those institutions which the wisdom of others had established, 
Kussia, distracted through all her provinces by the atrocities of Ivan, soon 
became a prey to those unwearied foes who never lost an opportunity of 
taking advantage of her domestic difficulties. The declaration of Ivan's 
supremacy to his unfortunate subjects was, “I am your god as God is mine; 
whose throne is surrounded by archangels, as is the throne of God.” But 
this piece of blasphemy, which had the effect of making the Russians tremble, 
only increased the tletermination of his external enemies. Sweden had 
already wrested Esthonia from him; Kettler, the last grand-master of the 
Livonian knights, satisfied himself with Courland and Semigallia; while 
Battori of Poland, the successor of Sigismund Augustus, deprived him of 
Livonia, one of the most important points in his dominions. In 1566,^ Ivan 
laid before an assembly of the states-general, consisting of a convocation of 
ecclesiastics, nobles, citizens, and traders, a statement of his negotiations 
with Poland on the subject of Livonia; but as his real object was to assert his 
tyrannical power rather than to gain the political advantages he pointed out, 
the issue of the assembly was merely an admission from all the parties present 
that the will of the czar was indisputable, and that they had no right even to 
tender him their advice. The great advantage of recovering Livonia from 
Poland was obviously to secure it as an outlet upon the Ba.tic for Russian 
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commerce, and as a means of opening a communication with Europe. To 
the ministry of Sylvester and Adaschev belongs the credit of this admirable 
joroject; but a design which they would have accomplished with comparative 
i'acility, was suffered by Ivan to be wasted in fruitless contentions. 

Battori terrified Ivan in the midst of his tyrannies; and the monster 
who could visit his people with such an example of cruelties crouched before 
the of Poland. His fear of Battori carried him to extremes. He not 
only supplicated terms at his hands, but suffered him to offer personal insults 
to the officers who represented the czar at his court. The grovelling measures 
and cowardice of Ivan disgusted his adversary; and in reply to some fresh 
instance of dastardly submission, Battori charged him with the grossest 
crimes — with having falsified the articles of treaties, and applied inhuman 
tortures to his peoples. The letter containing these strong, but just, animad- 
versions, closed with a challenge to single combat, which the poverty of the 
czar^s spirit met by renewed protestations of the most abject character. 

THE STRUGGLE FOR LIVONIA 

At lengifti, urged by the clamour of his advisers, Ivan organised an array 
of three hundred thousand men; but, although he could instigate and assist 
at the most revolting punishments, he shrunk from a personal share in the 
numerous petty conflicts which took place between his ibrces and the Livon- 
ian knights. Instead of advancing boldly upon the enemy, who could not 
have maintained war against the superior numbers of the Russians, he suffered 
himself to be shielded by a Jesuit, the pope's envoy, whose intercession with 
Battori he had procured by representing, with consummate audacity, that he 
hoped to be able to effect the conversion of the Russians to Catnolicism. 
\^enever he fell in with the Livonians, and the collision terminated in vic- 
tory, he committed the wildest excesses: plundered the captives of their 
wealth, which he transmitted to his own private coffers, and then sentenced 
the prisoners to be flung into boiling cauldrons, spitted on lances, or roasted 
at fires which he amused himself by stirring — while the sacrificial rnurders 
were in progress. Wars so irregularly conducted, and terminating in such 
frightful revenge could not but entail calamities upon the empire. All that 
was gained by the long struggle for Livonia was the occasional plunder which 
Ivan appropriated to himself. 

To support the system of profligate expenditure to which the whole life 
of this extraordinary man inevitably led, he laid on the most exorbitant 
taxes, and lent himself to the most unjust monopolies. Nor was he satisfied 
with exceeding in this way the most arbitrary examples that had preceded 
him; but, with a recklessness of human life, and a disregard of the common 
decencies and obligations of the worst condition of society, he proceeded to 
rifle his subjects of their private means, sometimes upon slight pretences, but 
oftener without any pretence whatever. It would almost appear that his 
appetite for sights of destruction had palled with ordinary gratification; and 
that he had jaded his invention to discover new modes of cruelty. Having 
exhausted in all its varieties the mere art of slaughter, he proceeded to make 
his subjects violate before his eyes the sacred feelings of nature. He demanded 
fratricide and parricide at their hands: one man was forced to kill his father, 
another his brother: eight hundred women were drowned, and, bursting into 
the houses of his victims, he compelled the survivors to point out the places 
where the remnant of their wealth was concealed. His excesses carried him 
beyond all law, human and divine. He assumed the place, and even usurped 
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the of the Doily, aiul idc.nt.iluMl himwdf to a prov<irb with the 

Creator. Not conhait with ImlulKiiig hm iuHam^ panHUHis in tli(‘ froiwy of au 
uiuliseiplined mind, he tram|)le<l th(', UHa,g(‘H of lluHsin und(*r foot, am! mar- 
ried Hcve-ti wives — whudi waw ludd by tlu^ teut'ls of tlu'. (Hn'ek religion to be 
a crime of gnuit iuagnitudi‘..f/ 


riU).rK<n\S of AOOlANOn with KNOliANO 

The unfortunate issue of the war witli Hwf»d(‘n did not however make Ivan 
th(^ Terrible give up the. id(ui of (mmpensating himw'lf for his lossc's; ]\(‘ con- 
timuu] to mvk for allinne.t's with Furopivin state's. With this objc'e.t Theodore 
Pissemski was sent to I'inglaml in 1582 with instruetious lo <mdeavour to bring 
about a close alliance with Mruudx'lh aguinsl. his (‘tu'fuy tlu^ king of roland, 
and at th(^ same time to entiT into matrimonia] ni'g(;tiHi;ions for the (‘Kar with 
the (pieen’s relative., Maria Hastings. The. English^ would not entertain 
either proj(s;t, but only sought to oiJtain an (‘K('mfd.ion from entry duties 
for their trade witli Itussia. In 1583 Sir Jtu'onu^ How(!S was sent to Moscow 
from England with tlui delicate mission of at.t.aining t.his objc'e.t. Tlio nego- 
tiations draggetl on a long time; first the ezar sent away liowes and then 
rccallo(l him again, and iii fact tluy had not eonu^ to an (md Ijefore tlu^ death 
of Ivan the Terrible.^'' 


DUATII OF IVAN TTIK TmUUHI.H 

"We have already seen what was the lib^ of Ivan: we shall now see its 
ending which was <s[iialiy astoumhing — <lesirable imlei'd for mankind, 
but terrifying to the imagination; for the tyranl. dii'd as lu: had lived, that is, 
exUaininating men, although in contemporary narrativi's tlu're is no mention 
of his last victims.^ Strong in bodily constitution, Ivan liad 1 u)}hhI for a long 
lif(e, but what bodily strength couhl wiihstand thi' furious rage of tins passions 
that agitated the sombre existenee of (.he tyrant? Th<^ coutimietl outbursts 
of wrath and fear, the racking of the unn.^pi'nlant considiaicH', the odious 
transports of abominable sensuality, the torm(ad.s of shaim*, the impotent 
fury at the reverses of hia arms, finally Uuf. horrilile^ nsmembrance of the 
murder of his own son, luid exhausLed the imnisure of Ivan’s strengili. At 
timoB he experienced a painful languor, the precursory sympitom of disBolu- 
tion, but he struggled against it and did not noiiwaibly wiaiken until the 
winter of the year 1584. At that time a com<4 appeared in tlu^ sky btdween 
the churches of Ivan the Great ancl of the Annunciation, which had the form 
of a cross. Curious to see it, Ivan went out on the red staircase, gazed at it 
long, grew pale, and said to those around him: '' there is the portent of my 
death.” Pursued by this idea, it is said that ho caused astrologcTS and pre- 
tended magicians to be sought for throughout Russia and Lapland, lirought 
together about sixty of them, assigned to them a hoiise in Moscow, and daily 
sent his favourite Belski, to confer with them concerning the comet. Soon 
he fell dangerously ill It is said that th(i astrolojojerB predicted Im death 
on the 18th of March, During February he was Btill able to occupy himself 
with affairs; but on the 10th of March a courier was despatched to delay the 
arrival of the Lithuanian ambassador who was on his way to Moscow, by 
reason of the illness of the czar. Ivan himself had given the order; he had 
stiU hopes of recover 3 ^ nevertheless he called together the boyars and com- 


* Odorborn says that a days hsfore his death Ivan had siic noblemen executed, 
other narratives it is only said that he destroyed men up to the very end of his life, 
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manded that his will and testament should be written down. He declared 
the czarevitch Theodore heir to the throne and monarchy, and chose well- 
known men for coimciHors to watch over the prosperity of the state and 
lighten for Theodore (who was feeble both in mind and body) the burden of 
the cares of the state ; these men were : Prince Ivan Petrovitch Shuiski (the 
famous defender of Pskov), Ivan Mstislavski, son of a niece of the grand 
prince Vasili, Nikita Romanovitch luriev (brother of Ivan’s first wife, the 
virtuous Anastasia), Boris Godunov, and Belski. To the 3’'oung Dmitri and 
his mother he assigned the town of Uglitch as ajopanage, the boy’s education 
to be exclusively confided to Belski. He declared his gratitude to all his 
boyars and voyevods, calling them his friends and companions in arms in 
the conquest of unbelieving kingdoms, in the victories gained over the Icnights 
of the Livonian order, the khan, and the sultan. He exhorted Theodore 
to rule piously, lovingly and mercifully, advising him and the five chief 
dignitaries of the state to avoid war -with Christian powers. He spoke of the 
disastrous consequences of the wars with Lithuania and Sweden, deplored 
the exliaustion of Russia, enjoined a reduction of the taxes and the liberation 
of all captives, even of the Lithuanian and German prisoners. 

The strei%th of the sick man presently left him; his thoughts were 
beclouded; stretched in unconsciousness upon his bed, Ivan called loudly for 
his murdered son, imagined he saw him and spoke to him tenderly. On the 
17th of March he felt better from the effects of a warm bath, so that he com- 
manded the Lithuanian ambassador to come without delay from Mozhaisk 
to Moscow, The next day (if Horsey is to be believed) he said to Belski, 
“Go and tell those liars, the astrologers, that they shall die: according to 
their fables I am to die now, but I feel a great deal better.” But, answered 
the astrologers, the day has not yet passed. A bath was again prepared for 
the czar in which he remained about three hours, then he lay clown on his bed 
and rested. Soon he asked for a chessboard, and sitting up in bed in his 
dressing-gown, he himself set up the chejjsmen and wanted to play with 
Belski.^ Suddenly he fell back and closed his eyes for all eternity. The 
doctors rubbecl him with strengthening fluids, while the metropolitan — 
probably fulfilling the will of Ivan that had been long known to him — read 
the prayers for the taking^ of orders over the dying man, giving him the mon- 
astic name of Jonas. During these moments a deep silence reigned through- 
out the palace and the capital; people waited in expectancy, but nobody 
dared to ask. Ivan lay already dead, yet he appeared still terrible to the 
surrounding courtiers, who for a long time could not believe their eyes and 
did not announce his death. On the third day magnificent obsequies took 
place in the church of St. Michael. 


KAUXMZIN’s estimate op IVAN 

Amidst the various and heavy trials imposed by destiny on Russia, 
besides the miseries of the feudal or appanage system, besides the Mon- 
golian yoke, Russia had also to bear the ferocity of the autocrat-tormentor: 
yet she preserved her love for autocracy, believing that plagues, earthquakes 
and tyrants are sent by God. Instead of brealoag the iron sceptre in the 
hands of Ivan, she be -re . - twenty-four years with the destroyer, arming 
herself solely with prayer and patience in order that in happier times she 
might have a Peter the Great, a Catherine II (history does not like to name 

^ The historian Kostomarov relates that Ivan could not set the king- in its place and fell 
back dead as he endeavoured to do so. 
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the IhingO* Magnanimously subinWvc, the martyrs died on the scaffold 
like the Greeks at Theraiopylm, for their country, their faith and fealty 
without thought of rebellion or riot. In order to excuses Ivan's cruelties 
some foreign historians liave spoken of plots and conspiracies against wlhch 
they were directed; but such plots only existeil hi ilui troubled mind of the 
czar, as all our chronicles and shim papcjrs hiar wilriess. The clergy, the 
boyars, the prominent citizens would not hav(‘, called forth the wild ^ast 
from his lai^' of Alexondrovski, if they had had thoughts of the treachery 
imputed to them with as much absimlit)y as witchcraft. No, the tiger 
gorged himself with the blood of tlwj lambs, and his victims, casting a l^t 
glance on the distressful earth, demanded from their txmtemporams and 
from posterity both justice and cornpassionam nunembrance. 

In spite of all speculative explanations, the character of Ivan, a virtuous 
hero in his youth, and an insatiable, bloody tyrant in the years of his man- 
hood and old age, remains an enigma, and we sliould doubt the truth of the 
most tnistworthy narnitivcs concerning him, if the history of Qther nations 
did not show us equally astonishmg examples; if for instance Caligula, at 
first a model for sovereigns and afterwards a monster of cruelty — if Nero, 
the pupil of the wise Seneca, an object of love and an object of loathing, 
had not reigned at Borne. 

Thus Ivan possessed a superior intellect, he was not uneducated, and 
his knowledge was united to an uncomm.m gift, of sjKXxdi, yet h(^ was the 
shameless slave of the most abominable vices. ’ 1 Jnid an unusually fine mem- 
ory, he knew the Bible by heart, he was also well acquainhul with' Greek and 
Roman history, besides the history of his own (xmntry, and only used his 
knowledge in order to give the most absurd interpnd.ations in favour of 
tyranny. He boasted of liis firmness iind 8<df control, Iweauw^ he could laugh 
loudly in the hour of fear and of inward unensiucHH. H(> boasUxl of his 
clemency and generosity, because ho enriched his favourites witii the pos- 
sessions of the boyars and citizens who had fallen into disgraeux He boasted 
of his justice, and punished with equal wiiisfact.ion tlw^ nuTiiorious mid the 
criminal. He boasted of his soverengn spirit and of knowing how to main- 
tain the sovereign dignity, ordering that an elephmit which had beexx sent 
to him from Persia should be cut to pieces because the animal would not kneel 
before him, and cruelly punishing the unfortunate courtiers who damd to 
play at cards or chess better than Ms majestiy. Finally ho prided himself 
on deep statecraft, in exterminating systematically, at certain fixed epochs, 
with cold blooded calculation, soma of the most illustrious families under 
the pretext of their being dangerous to the royal power; raising to their 
rank new and mean famUies; touching with his destroying hand even the 
future, for like a swarm of famme-bringing insects, the baiid of informers, 
of calumniators, of that he had formed, Icdt, as they dmp- 

peared, the seed of evil among the peo ple, and if the yoke of Bati hadlowered 
the spirit of the Russians, there is no doubt that the reign of Ivan did nothing 
to raise it. 

But justice must be rendered even to a tyrant: even in the extremity 
of evil, JLvan at times seems the plmntom, as it wore, of a great monarch, 
zealous, unwearying, often showing proofs of great penetration in state 

^ compare himself to Alexander of Macedonia, 
although ttoe was not a shadow of courage in his soul: yet lie was a con- 
queror; in his outward policy he followed unswervingly the. great schemes 

PA compliment to Alexander I, the autkor^e patron.] 

“^Tke life guards of Ivan the Terrible, 
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of his grandfather. He wanted justice to be observed in the tribunals, 
and not infrequently himself examined the lawsuits, listened to complaints, 
read every paper laid before him, and was prompt in his decisions. He 
pxmished the oppressors of the people, unscnipulous functionaries, and ex- 
tortioners, both corporally and by putting them to shame (he had them 
clothed in sumptuous at> 

tire, seated in carts and jc 

driven by the hangmen A 

through the streets). He ^ 

forbade all drunken ex- ^ 

cesses and only allowed the 

people to divert themselves i 

in the public houses dur- A\ 

ing the Easter holidays and / 

at Christmastide; at every 

other time drunken people f 

^ere Mnt ^ 

m LftSia°“ ere 

cured with his favour, were 

given presents, and had ' 

the distinction of dining ^ 

with him. He questioned CAxHEDuAti of st. basil, Moscow 

them about l^ithuania, ^ ^ ,, ,, , . , 

(Ballt by Ivan the Terrible, who considered it BO beaatlfuUhftt he had the 
fcntcnerbatl spoke the architect’s cye^ put out that he might not buna another) 

truth, but Boriatinski lied 




. 1 ^ 


Cathedual of St. Basil, Moscow 

(Built by Ivan the Terrible, who considered it bo beautiful that he had the 
architect’s cye^ put out tliat he might not build another) 


shamelessly, averring that the king had neither troops nor fortresses and 
trembled at the name of Ivan. '‘Poor king!” said ]]van quietly, shaking 
his head; “how I pity thee!” and suddenly seizing his staff he broke it to 
splinters over Boriatinski's back, saying; “Take that, you shameless 
fellow, for your flagrant lying!” 

Ivan was distinguished by a wise tolerance in matters of religion (except- 
ing that of the Jews); but alth()ugh he at first allowed the Lutherans and 
the Calvinists to have churches in Moscow, fiive years later he orciereci their 
churches to be burned. It is possible, however, that he had heard of the 
people's dissatisfaction and was afraid of some scandal; in any case he did 
not hinder their meeting for worship in the houses of their pastors. He 
was fond of disputing with learned Germans upon matters of faith and was 
not angry at contradiction: thus in the year 1570 he had a solemn discussion 
in the palace of the Kremlin with the Lutheran theologian Rotsita, whom 
he accusecl of heresy: Rotsita was seated before him on a raised platform 
covered with rich carpets; he spoke boldly in defence of the dogmas of the 
Augsburg Confession, and was honoured with tokens of the czar's favour. 

Ivan evinced esteem for the arts and sciences, showing marks of favour 
to cclueatecl foreigners. Although he did not found academies, yet he con- 
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tributed to popular^ educjitioii hy tho iiuadx^r of occiesiaBtical 

achook where the laity ako could a(.udy risading, writ,ing, religion, and even 
history, and in particular prepares U) b(H!oriH‘ <!lt‘rkH in the chanceries; to tlie 
Rluune of the boyars, inatiy (d‘ whom w(U’e not y(‘t aide; t.o write. Finally 
Ivan is faniouH in llussian history as a la\vgiv«s' and organ istn* of the state./ 


IVAN Titn TKiiuinoM (a)i\H^Aiu-:n wi'ni evrrnu thk (}kkat 

Deeply tragic were tlu^ lift' and tlt'stiny of Iviiu the Tt'rribltd As wo 
penetrate into tlio full signltication of his wt>rk, wt' am Involuntarily drawn 
to the eoiuparison which suggests itstdf ladwtam him and the hero czar of 
the (ughteenth century. It was not without n'ason that., according to tra- 
dition, Peter looked upon Ivan as Iiis pn^uinsor: th<y had both entertained 
tht‘, same proj(H*is. Even in the circumslanct's of (hi'ir childhood ami early 
youth there wtuv points of reseinblanetu but Ivan had not a temk'r, loving 
mother at his side, and this difh'nv was an essi'utial one. riiere is also 
another very essential dilTeremuu by nattm' Ivan was a man of mon^ abstract 
eharacter, k^ss eapal)le of and k^ss imdimul to practical endivity; for this 
reason ho at thnes confided in others, Ihen sudderdy tn^canic suspicious, 
but never acted himself. It appeal'd to him that lh(' duty of a (74ir was 
only to direct the activity of otlicrs. Although this is a true viiw in ordinary 
times, it may s(»nietimes become a fals(‘ om*, and Peder stawed H issla as much 
with the cari)eut,e,r’s hatchet as lu‘ did with th(‘ sword of Pultowa. The 
pra(!tical P(d;er believed in his ptsiplo, and if at (hm^s owTstrairied the 
jow, yet it was its if he hilt that mailers would adjust' tla'iiiselvcs. Ivan lost 
faith in everything and everyone; it rtiay also be aikksl lliat P(der thought 
less of himself ami iii this rcispiad- h(' was largcir miuded tliau his terrible 
predecessor. Idte painful impression produc(id ou the historian !)y Ivank 
trying to scicure a refuge in klnglaud, lias no paralk'l in tlm lihi of Peter. 
Also, howevc'r terrible wore the <W‘eutions and punislum'iits in tlui timci of 
i(d;(ir, ami although at times there may Ix' obwu'Viul in ilusji signs of pemonal 
irnUition, yet thti^ imimission [)roduc(‘d by tlu' narrative of the devastations 
in Novgorod is still more distnissing. Practical statesmen never go to sucli 
lengths as abstract, theorists: P(d,er mwi'r (adored into th(a)reiical contro- 
versies, which W(}re foreign to his nature. For th(' sam<^ naison P(d.er, liow- 
well chspoaed he might be towards fonagma’s, always counted himself 
a Eusaian, wliilo Ivan took pkamun^ in tracing thc^ (k^sc.ent of his rac(‘. from 
Omsar Augustus, It was also for this reason that Pidfa* (jould not caitiroly 
abMe himself in sensual delights; h(^ had too mmsli work on his hands; lus 
was a practical not a con tern plativi^ nature. And tins is one of the principal 
causes of leters suceess and Ivan’s failure; another and mom important 
reason hes in the fact that Eusaia was weaker in the time of the ’:?errible 
czar than m the time of Peter the Great.^ 
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Ivan left two sons, Feodor and Dmitri, the first of whom, at twenty-two 
years of age, succeeded him. The second, born in 1581, was sprung from a 
seventh marriage, contracted by Ivan in contempt of the canons of the Greek 
church, which recognises no union as legitimate after the fourth widowhood. 
Notwithstanding this circumstance, the right of Dmitri to the title of czare- 
vitch was not disputed, and he was even regarded as the presumptive heir to 
the crown, as the feeble health of Feodor rendered it extremely probable that 
he would die without issue. 

The character of the new czar contrasted strangely with that of his father. 
Gentle and timid as a child, and dc . out even to superstition, Feodor spent his 
days in prayer, or in listening to and commenting upon pious legends. He 
was constantly to be seen in the churches, and he frequently took delight in 
ringing the bells himself, to call the faithful to divine service. '' He is a sacri- 
stan,"' said Ivan the Terrible, “not a czarevitch," When not engaged in 
devotional exercises, Feodor used to shut himself up with his buffoons; or 
else, from a balcony, he would watch his huntsmen combating with bears. 
To a mind so weak, the cares of government were insupportable; and he 
therefore lost no time in transferring them to one of his own favourites, the 
boyar Boris Godunov, his brother-in-law. He first bestowed upon him the 
Office of master of the horse, and attached to that title many important duties 
and immense power. Shortly afterwards, by a public confession of Ms own 
incapacity, he appointed him pravitel, or regent of the empire.^ 
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CHAUACriTO OF llOUm (JODUKOV 


From tluit tinmen, yearn, tluHlentiny of the Rneaian monarchy 

and |)COf)lo was bound up with the pernonalily of Boris (hKhmov. His family 
tracial its origin from tlm Tat4ir princes (nnmrM)Tdi(% who in the fourteenth 
century had been baptised in tlm honb^ by the nuitropolitan Peter and had 
settled in Russia under the name of Zacharias. I patski monaatery, erected 

by him near Kostroma, was a monument of tlm pmty of tlm newly baptised 
Tatar; it beeame tlm holy phme of his fhwmndaats, who provided for it by 
their offerings and were buninl there. Tlu^ graiulson of Zacharias, Ivan 
(jrodum, was the forefather of that branch of th<^ family of Prince Tchet which 
from the appellation of (h)dum nmeiviKl the name of (Jodunov. The pos- 
terity of (loduiu flourished remarkably; the (Jodunovs owned estates, but 
they did not play an imixirtant rdlc in Russian history until the time when 
one of the great-grandsons of tlm first <3odunov had the honour of becoming 
the father-in-law of the cssarevitch l^'eoclor Ivanovitc-h. Thmi there appeared 
at the court of Ivan the Terrible the brother of Ihiodor's wife, Boris, who 
was married to a daughter of the cziar's favour! Maluta Skuratov. Ivan 
liked him. Tlie exaltation of imrsons and faitiihc^H through ouationahip with 
the C5saritsas wiis a very ordinary oecurnmee in tlm history of Moscow, but 
such exaltation was often prec^irious. Tlm ndaiives of Ivan’s wives were 
destroyed as freely as the other vie. tims of his bloodthirstiness, Boris him- 
self, by his nearneas to the es^ar, was in iminimmt peril, and it is reported that 
Ivan wounded him badly with his staff when Boris intorcediHl for the czare- 
vitch Ivan, murdered by his father. But the cmr himself lamented his son 
and afterwards showed Boris even ^reatc^r favour for his boldness, which 
nevertheless cost him some months’ illness. But towards tlm end of his life 
Ivan, under the influence of other favourites, bi^gan to look askance at Boris, 
aiid perhaps things might have gone badly with (Jodunov had not Ivan died 
suddenly. 

After Ivan’s death Boris found himself in a position such as had never 
before been occupied by a subject in the empiric of Moscow. The feeble- 
minded Feodor had become czar, and fis he could not in any case have ruled 
himself, he was obliged to give up his power to t;hat one among his immediate 
entourage who proved himself the most capable ami crafty. Such a one in 
the court circles of that time was Boris. At the time of Ivan’s dtmth ha was 


thirty-two years of age; of a handsome presence, distinguished for his remark- 
able gift of speech, intelligent, prudent, but egotistical to a high degree. All 
his activity was directed to the serving of his own interests, to his enrichment, 
to the increase of his power, to the exaltation of his family. He understood 
how to wait, to take advantage of propitious moments, to nunain in the shade 
or advance to the front when either mamxmvre seemed opportune, to put on 
the mask of piety and of every virtue, to show'' kindness and mercy, and 
where it was necessary severity and harshness. Ever deliberate, he never 






such characters, he was ready to do good if good did not sWd in the way of 
his personal interests; neither did he atop at any wickedness or crime if he 
considered it necessary for the furtherance of his personal advantages, and 
least of all when it was a question of personal safety. 

There was nothing creative in his nature. Ho was incapable of becoming 
the propagator of any idea or the guide of men into new pathways; egotis- 
tical natures are not fitted for such tasks. As regent of the state he was not 
far-seemg, but only apprehended proximate circumstances, and could only 
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take advantage of them for close and pre-eminently self-centered aims. The 
lack of a good education still further narrowed the horizon of his vision, 
although his strong common sense enabled him to understand the profitable- 
ness of acquaintance with the west for the furtherance of his power. All the 
good of which his mind was capable was frustrated by his narrow egotiSxA 
and the extraordinary mendacity that penetrated his whole being and was 
reflected in all his actions. This last quality, however, had become a dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the people of Moscow at that period. The seeds 
of this vice had long existed, but they were in a very great measure fostered 
and developed by the reign of Ivan the Terrible, who was himself falsehood 
personified. By creating the opritchniki Ivan had armed the Russians 
against one another, and taught them to look for favour or safety in the 
ruin of their neighbours; by punishments and executions for imaginary 
crimes, he had taught them to give false information; and by oerpetrating 
the most inhuman villainies for pure diversion, he had educated tiose around 
him in heactlessness and cruelty. Respect for right and morality vanished 
after the czar, who according to the national ideal should be the guardian of 
both, had organised before the eyes of his subjects such spectacles as the 
baiting of innocent persons by bears or the public torture of naked girls, while 
at the same time he observed the strictest rules of monastic piety. In moments 
of personal danger everyone naturally thinks only of himself; but when such 
moments were prolonged for Russians into decades, it is comprehensible that 
a generation of self-seeking and hard-hearted egotists must have arisen, whose 
whole thought and aspiration were directed to the preservation of their own 
safety — a generation for whom, in spite of the outward observance of the 
customary forms of piety, lawfulness, and morality, there remained no inward 
righteousness. He who was clever beyond the average, was bound to become 
a model of falsity; it was an epoch when the mind, riveted in the narrow 
fetters of the self-interested motives inherent in the whole contemporary 
sphere of existence, could only show its activity in the attainment of its per- 
sonal aims by means of deceit. Desperate diseases of human society, like 
physical illnesses, are not quickly cured when the general conditions of life 
contribute not to the cessation but rather to -the prolongation of the 
unhealthy state; the terrible ]ahenomena of the ''trouoled times" can be 
explained only as the outbreaking of the hidden corruptions accumulated 
during the awful period of the tyranny of Ivan the Terrible. 

The mendacity which constituted a feature of the period is powerfully 
reflected in the contemporary Russian sources of information, and it would 
be easy to fall into error and inaccurate inferences if we were to trust to them 
and accept their guidance; fortunately the evident contradictions and absurd- 
ities into wliich they fall sufficiently testify to their untruthfulness. 

WAR WITH SWEDEN 

Russia boasted of her power, having in reality the largest army in Europe, 
yet a part of old Russia was in Sweden’s power. The peace concluded with 
King John expired at the beginning of the year 1590. The second interview 
with the ambassadors on the borders of the Plusa was fruitless, the Swedes 
having refused to restore their conquests. Under such circumstances no under- 
standing could be arrived at. Sweden proposed a mere exchange, giving 
up Koporie for Sumersk on the banks of the Neva. John complained that 
the Russians annoyed Finland by incursions, ravaging the land, like tigers. 
Feodor reproached the voyevods for their brigandage in the Zaonega, Olonetz, 
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Ladoga, and Dvina (‘oiintriefi. During the Hummer of 1589 they came from 
Oiianic to pillage the lands b(^k,;ngiug to the convents of Sklovetzikj Petchensk, 
Kola, Kereta, and Kovda, seizing as booty more than half a million of silver 
roubles In cash. Tn engaging tlie king to make concessions, the czar spoke 
to him of his great allies, ilie emperor and the shah. ,But John answered 
ironically: delighted to see you now know your wtmkness and wait 

for help from others. We shall see 
what kitul of aid our relation Eudolph 
will give you. As for ourselves, we 
do not need allies to finish you off.” 
j^otwithstanding this insolence, John 
ask(Hl for a third interview with the 
ainbissadors. But Feodor declared 
to him tliat neit.her peace nor a truce 
was wanted unless the Swedes would 
yield, besides the lands belonging to 
Novgorod which they had invaded, 
Revel and all Esthonia,^ In short, 
Russia declared war* 

Up to that time, Godunov had 
only shone by his genius in interior 
and exterior politics. Always pru- 
d(int and inclmed to peace, not war- 
like nor aspiring to glory through 
arms, he yet wished to prove that his 
love of peace did not arise from cow- 
anlice on this occasion when, without 
being ashamed or failing in the sacred 
use of power, bloodshed could not be 
avoidecL To fulfil this duty he em- 
ployed every means necessary to en- 
sure success. He put in the field (if 
one can credit official documents of 
the time) nearly three hundred thou- 
sand fighters, infantry and cavalry, 
with throe hundred pieces of artil- 
lery. All the boyars, all the czare- 
vitches (Muhammed, Koul of Siberia, 
Rouslanei son of Kmboula, and Ou- 
raze Magmet of the Kirghiz), the 
voyevods of countries near ana far, 
towns and hamlets where they lived in yiiet, were obliged to be at a certain 
time under the royal flag; for the pacific Feodor, having left— -not without 
regret — his religious occupations, liimself headed his army- This was just 
wlaat Godunov needed to animate the troops and hinder senseless disputes 
among the principal dignitaries concerning ancient lineage and precedence. 

Prince Feodor MstisTavski commanded the grand army ; the ad.vance guard 
was under Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin, a voyevod distinguished for talent 
courage. Godunov and Feodor Romanov-Turiev (descended from the 
illustrious Philarete), the czar’s second cousin, were combined with him under 
the title court voyevods. The czarina Irene followed her husband from 
Moscow as far as Novgorod, where the monarch assigned the destination of 
the troops. He ordered some to march to Flanders beyond the Neva; others 
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to Esthonia as far as the coast; he hiraself at the head of the principal army 
set out on the 18th of January, 1590, against Narva, It was a hard cam- 
paign on account of the severe cold, but distinguished by the zeal of the 
troops. The Russians marched to retake what was theirs, and, on the 27th 
of January, seized Jama. Twenty thousand Swedes, as many cavalry as 
infantry, commanded by Gustav Ban^r, met Prince Dmitri Khvorostinin 
near Narva, but were defeated and driven back into the town, which was full 
of people but destitute of provisions. That was why Ban6r, having left the 
necessary number of soldiers in the fortress, fled during the night and 
went to Vesemberg, pursued by the Russian Asiatic cavalry, and left all 
his baggage and artillery. Among the prisoners were several Swedes of dis- 
tinction. 

On the 4th of February the Russians besieged Narva, and, having man- 
aged by a vigorous bombardment to make three breaches, demanded a sub- 
mission. The commander, Charles Horn, called them on to the assault and 
valiantly repulsed the enemy. The voyevods Saburov and Prince Ivan 
Tokmakov, as well as certain boyar children, Strelitz, and Mordiren, and 
Tcherekess women and soldiei-s perished in the breach. Nevertheless, this 
affair, however brilliant for the bwedes, could not save the town : the can- 
nonade did not cease; walls were tottering and the Russian troops prepared 
for a new assault on the 21st of February- Even at this epoch the Russians 
ravaged Esthonia without opposition as far as Revel, andf in Finland as far 
as the Abo, for King John had more pride than forces. Then negotiations 
were opened. Russia demanded Narva and all Esthonia in return for peace 
from the Swedes; but the czar, '^yielding to the Christian insistence of God- 
unov,” as it is said in official documents, contented himself with re-estab- 
lishing the former frontier. 

On the 22nd of February Horn, in the king’s name, concluded a peace for 
one year, yielding the czar Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie, with all stores and 
war ammunition. It was agreed to fix the fate of Esthonia at a nearby meet- 
ing of Russians and Swedes, by promising to yield to Russia even Karelia, 
Narva, and other Esthonian towns. Russia gained in glory by her modera- 
tion. Feodor, after leaving the voyevods in the three fortresses taken, has- 
tened to return to Novgorod and his wife, and go thence with her to Moscow 
to celebrate a victory over those same European powers with which his father, 
doubtful of his military skill, had warned him not to engage. The clergy, 
headed by the cross, came to meet the sovereign outside the town ; and the 
metropolitan, Job, in a poinpous discourse compared him to Constantine the 
Great and Vladimir, according him thanks in the name of country and church 
for having driven the infidels from the heart of Holy Russia, also for hav- 
ing re-established the altars of the true God in the town of Ivan III and in 
the old Slav possessions of Ihnen. 

Soon Swedish perfidy gave new and important success to the arms of the 
pacific Feodor. King John, accusing Horn of cowardice, declared that the 
convention signed by him^ was incriminating. He reinforced his troops in 
Esthonia, and sent two seigneurs, lieutenants from Upsala and Vestergot, to 
the mouths of the Plusa, there to have an interview with Prince Feodor 
Matislavski and a member of the Pissemski council, not to give Esthonia to 
Russia, but to exact that Jama, Ivangorod, and Koporie should be returned. 
At this news not only Feodor’s ambassadors but even the Swiss soldiers 
showed their discontent. Ranged on the other side of the Plusa they called 
on the Russians, but Russia desired no more slaughter, and they forced their 
plenipotentiaries to forego their pretensions, so that nothing but peace was 
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sought and they ended by conaent'mg to yield all Karelia to Russia. But 
she insisted on having Narva, and the ambassadors separated. 

That same night the Swiss general, Joran Boy4 treacherously besieged 
Ivangorod whilst the terms of the Narva convention had not yet expired. 
But the intrepid voyovod Ivan Saburov completely defeated by a vii^orous 
sortie not only General Boyd, but the duke of Sudermania joined with him. 
The principar Moscow army was at Novgorod but was not in time to help. 
They found the fortress already delivered and saw only from a distance the 
enemy fleeina/^ 


SERFDOM 

It was Boris Godunov, to whom his contemporaries give the title Lieuten- 
ant of the Empire, wlio in reality introduced into it the attachment of serfs 
to the soil. Up till then the peasants, using and abusing the faculty of pass- 
ing from one estate to another, had changed masters on every oegasion; and 
many were the inconveniences which resulted, notably this that they accus- 
tomed themselves to no given situation with its climate, men, and accessories, 
were not attached to the ground, and remained strangers to Jocality they 
inhabited. Boris was besieged with the landowners’ complaints on tliis 
subject, and saw, besides, that the cultivators themselves, frequently deceived 
in t'leir hope of finding a better landlord, would then abandon themselves to 
discouragement; and this engendered poverty, increased the number of vaga- 
bonds and the lowest classes, and caused numerous habitations, well suited 
to shelter field-labourers, to be deserted, become dilapidated, and fall into 
ruin. Boris had favoured agriculture by releasing the peasants on the czar’s 
estates, and perhaps those on hia own, from the tax. His intentions were 
doubtless benevolent: his aim was to unite the labourers and the landlords 
as by a family tie, and to augment the well-being of both, by establishing 
between them an indissoluble community of interest to their mutual advan- 
tage. It was in this ho :)o that he instituted the law of 1592 or 1593, by 
which the peasant’s unc.iaputed right to liberty of removal (vykhod) was 
suppressed. 

We may, however, believe that Boris had still another motive. In a 
country of the extent of Russia and administered as she was, the government 
had some difficulty in keeping up direct relations with the peasants who were 
bound to pay it the tax and to provide for the recruiting of the army, which 
had recently been transformed like the rest. The government was then very 
glad to avail itself of the nobles as intermediaries and enlightened executors 
of its orders. Consequently it made them its delegates for the administra- 
tion and police, an arrangement which simplified the machinery; and the 
nobles, acting in their own most apparent interests, must have afterwards 
pushed matters to extremes. However that may be, the peasants were now 
mscribed in review books and forbidden to go away from their commune 
except by the authority of their lord. In spite of the discontent which this 
measure produced, it was further strengthened by the ukase of the 21st of 
November, 1597, relative to fugitive peasants, of which there were a great 
number in consequence of these legal prescriptions, so evidently contrary to 
the temperament and genius of tlae nations. Those who had hired them- 
selves out for a certain time were forbidden to redeem themselves from the 
effects of this new Hgime, even by reimbursing the sum stipulated as the 
price of hire. What was more, these peasants who had disposed of their 
persons by contract were not the only ones affected by these laws of oppres- 
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Bion : they touched even the freemen who, without having signed any engage- 
ment, happened to be in the service of the landlords. If they had been there 
for more than three months, they were obliged to remain permanently, and 
where their time of service was not so long all they gained was the power of 
choosing between the last lord and another, but always renouncing the right 
of being their own masters. A new ukase ordained that all boyars, princes, 
nobles, the military and legal classes, etc., should present, on account of the 
individuals in their service, present or in the course of flight, their letters of 
serfdom, in order to have them inscribed in the registers of the chamber for 
the regulation of serfs. 

The measure once taken, Godunov, who wished to be a^eeable to the 
mass of the rural proprietors, gave it all the extension possible; still, at the 
same time he declared the emancipated to be free forever, as well as their 
wives and their children; this last, however, was a very feeble amelioration 
of an evidently iniquitous law, which did not fail to produce extreme indigna- 
tion jn the whole rural population. In various places the peasants protested 
by flight against the tyranny exercised over them by a power whose cespotism 
had never gone so far. Want was doubtless not long in bringing the greater 
part back to uucir abandoned homes, or they were constrained to return by 
armed force; but St. George’s day, the date when this law of enslavement 
was put into execution, was graven in their memories as a day of ill-omen; the 
people have never pardoned it for its disgrace and will jDerhaps continue to 
curse it, altnough the day of reparation is come at last. But the peasant was 
not the only one to suffer; the great number of men in flight gave occasion 
to a thousand ruinous suits between landowners; they accused each other of 
offering an asylum to the fugitives and of keeping them in concealment. The 
evil was so great, says the historian upon whose narratives ours is based, that 
Boris, though unwilling_ to abolish a law passed from good motives, decided 
at least to declare that it should be only temporary, and, by an ukase of the 
21st of November, 1601, he authorised the peasants of boyars’ children, and 
of other nobles of the secondary classes, to return, within a fixed period, from 
one proprietor to another of the same rank; not more than two at a time, 
however, and exception being made of the Moscow district. On the other 
hand, he ordered the peasants belonging to the boyars and other great nobles, 
and those of the crown, the bishoprics, and the convents, not to stir during 
this same year 1601, but to remain in their respective habitations. Karamzin 
adds that the sensation produced by all this was such that Boris was person- 
ally affected by it. It is asserted, he says, that the abolition of the olcfr^^me 
and the uncertainty of the new, a source of discontent to so many, exercised 
a great influence over the fate of the unfortunate Godunov. In the end he 
seems to have left the matter in suspense, and it was Prince Chuiski who, 
raised to the throne under the name of Vasili (V) Ivanovitch, consummated 
the social revolution we are speaking of, by his ukase of the 9th of March, 
1607, confirming that of 1593 and, in addition, laying down the penalties to 
be inflicted on whoever should give asylum to the fugitives. The lot was 
cast — the peasant had lapsed into a serf attached to the soil.^ 

DEATH or DMITRI (1591 A.D.) 

Boris desired above all things to be feared, but he did not disdain a cer- 
tain amount of popularity for his family; and he left no means untried to 
render his sister Irene dear to the Russian people. All rigourous measures 
were executed in the name of the czar, and by order of the regent; but acts 
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of clemency and favours of every kind were tiscribecl to tlie intercession of 
the czarina Irene, who, indeed, wjia alwaya a docile instrument in the hands 
of her brother. She acted and thought only in obedience to his inspirations, 
blending with great simplicity of heart her respect and admiration of Boris 
with the passionate love which she felt for Feodor. 

The intimidated boyars were reduced to silence. Dmitri, still a child, 
could cause no apprehension; but his mother, the czarina-dowager, Maria 
Fyodorovna, and his three uncles, Michael, Gregory, and Andrew Nagoi, might 
perhaos attempt to avail themselves of their idliance with the reigning fam- 
ily. .Boris therefore banished them to the town of Ujglitch, whidi had bem 
assigned as an appanage to young Dmitri by the will of Ivan; and, under 
the pretext of intrusting them with the education of the czarevitch, he kept 
them there in a kind of exile. 

At XJ^litch, in 1591, Dmitri, at ten years of age, had his little court— his 
filtsy (children brought up with the young princes), and his great officers, 
among whom the regent had doubtless introduced many a spy. The pensions 
of the young prince and his family were paid and controlled by a deakt or sec- 
retary of chancery, named Michael Bitiagovski, a creiiture of Boris; and 
between this functionary and the Nagoi there naturally arodo tteciuent dis- 
cussions, which increased in bitterness from day to day. Strong in the 
authority with which the regent had invested him, the secretary delighted 
to cavil at all the pretensions of the family of the czarevitch. It seemed his 
constant aim, by the incessant renewal of petty vexations, to Wke them 
feel that their fortune had greatly declined since the death of Ivan the Ter- 
ribk. To the complaints which they laid before the czar, Bitiagovski replied 
by denouncing any imprudent expressions that might have escaped from the 
Nagoi during their exile. If we may believe the report of the secretary of 
chancery, the czarevitch already exhibited the ferocious instincts and cruel 
tastes of his father. He took pleasure in nothing, it was said, but in seeing 
animals beaten, or else in mutilating them with a refinement of barbarity. 
It is related that, one winter’s day, when playing with some children of his 
own age, he constructed several figures of men out of the snow in the court- 
yard of his palace. To each of these he gave the name of one of the great 
functionaries of the empire; and the largest of all he Called Boris. Then 
seizing a wooden sabre, he knocked off either their arms or their heads. 

Wren I am a man,” said the child, “ that is how I will treat them.” These 
and similar anecdotes were carefully collected and commented upon at Mos- 
cow. Perhaps they may have been invented by the agents of Boris, in order 
to render the Nagoi odious to the Russian nobility; or perhaps, educated as 
he was by servants and courtiers in disgrace, the young prince repeated only 
too faithfully the lessons which he was taught. 

The hoipes and fears occasioned by his education were, however, speedily 
dissipated By the sudden death of Dmitri. His end was strange, and it is 
difficult to say whether it was the result of an accident or of a crime. On 
the 15th of May, 1591, the czarevitch, whom his mother had just left for a 
moment, was amusing himself with four children, his pages or jiltsyf in the 
courtyard of his palace — a spacious enclosure which contained several sep- 
arate dwelling houses, built irregularly in various parts. He was still attended 
by Vasilissa volokhov his governess, his nurse, and a chambermaid. It is 
Iprobable that they may have lost sight of him for a moment. According to 
ishe unanimous testimony of the three women and of the pages, he was hold- 
ing a knife, which he was amusing himself by sticking mto the ground, or 
with which he was cutting a piece of wood. On a sudden, the nurse looked 
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around, and saw him weltering in his blood. He had a large wound in his 
throat, and he expired without uttering a word. On hearing the cries of the 
nurse, the czarina ran up, and in the first transports of her despair exclaimed 
that her son had been assassinated. She flew upon the governess, whose duty 
it was to take care of him, and beat her furiously with a heavy stick, accusing 
her of having admitted the murderers who had just slain her son. At the 
same time, as her thoughts doubtless turned to her recent quarrels with 
Bitiagovski, she invoked upon that man the vengeance of her brothers and 
of the servants of her household. 

Michael Nagoi now came up, having just left the dinner table, in a state 
of intoxication, according to the testimony of several witnesses; in his turn 
he began to beat the poor governess, and ordered that the alarm bell should 
be rung at the church of the Saviour, which stood near the palace. In an 
instant the courtyard was filled with inhabitants of Uglitch and domestics, 
who ran up with pitchforks and hatchets, believing that the palace of the 
czarevitch was on fire. With them arrived Bitiagovski, accompanied by his 
son and by the gentlemen employed in his chancery. He endeavoured to 
speak, to aopease the tumult, and cried out at once that the child had killed 
hims elf by f aUmg on his knife in an epileptic fit, from which it was well known 
that he frequently suffered. “ Behold the murderer! ” exclaimed the czarina. 
A hundred arms were immediately raised to strike him. He fled into one of 
the houses in the. enclosure, and barricaded the door; but it was soon burst 
open, and he was cut to pieces- His son was slain at the same time. Who- 
ever raised his voice in his defence, whoever was known to be connected with 
him, was immediately struck down and put to death. The governess Va- 
silissa, covered with blood and half-killed by the blows she had received, lay 
on the ground near the czarina, bareheaded, and with dishevelled hair; for 
the servants of the Nagoi had taken off her cap — which was considered by 
the Russians, at this jjeriod, a more infamous outrage even than blows. One 
of her serfs, compassionating her disgrace, joicked up her cap, and replaced 
it on her head; he was instantly massacred. The furious crowd, still pur- 
suing and murdering those who were pointed out to its vengeance, carried 
the bleeding body of the czarevitch into the church. Thither they dragged 
Daniel Volokhov, the son of the governess, who was known to be intimate 
with Bitiagovski. This was enough to procure his condemnation as an 
accomplice in the crime; and he was immediately put to death before the 
eyes oi his mother, in front of the body of the young prince. It was with 
great difficulty that the ]Driests of the church of the Saviour rescued Vasi- 
lissa and the daughters oj: Bitiagovski from the hands of the multitude. All 
these women, however, were shut up in one of the buildings adjoining the 
cathedral; and guards were placed at all the approaches.^ 

l^blic opinion denounced Boris, and in order to quiet the people he 
ordered an investigation. His emissaries had the audacity to declare that 
the young prince, in an access of folly, had cut his own throat, and that the 
Nagoi and the people of Uglitch had killed, as murderers, men who were 
innocent. The result of this policy was the extermination of the Nagoi and 
the depopulation of Uglitch. 

Seven years afterward the pious Feodor died: in the person of this pale 
and virtuous sovereign ended the violent and sanguinary race of men of prey 
who had made Russia. The dynasty, issue of Anar6 Bogoliubski, had accom- 
plished its mission — it had founded a united Russia, The task of bringing 
mto the heart of Europe this semi- Asiatic country was to devolve on another 
d3masty./ 




THE REIQN OP BOUIS (1598-1005 A.D.) 

In 1698 Boris Godunov, by tho voice of tho electors and through the 
intrigues of his friends, ascended tho throne of Russia. A crown obtained 
by indirect and fraudulent measures could not bo preserved without tyranny. 
Boris, conscious of the jealousies which his elevation engendered in the tnitiH., 
of the nobles, and estiecially in the family of the Romanovs, who were allied 
to the race of Rurik out not to tho Moscow line, was constantly haunted by 
apprehensions, and sought to lose them in tho revel, and to propitiate them 
by the sacrifice of all persons whom ho sus sected. Had he been a legitimate 
sovereign he would have conferred lasting jenefita upon his country, beoa 
he was a wise and paternal ruler in all matters anart from his oersonal affa 
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the means of procuring cheap and rapid justice, in the fulfilment which he 
gave audiences for the purpose of receiving and redressing complaints; and 
to diffuse abroad a taste for Eurojpean knowledge and instruction in those 
arts and sciences which had hitherto been neglected and despised- In some 
of these wise projects he met great resistance from the clergy, who, released 
from the presence of a sovereign who ruled them by a mission from heaven, 
began to exhibit uneasiness and impatience of control Thus , constantly 
thrown back upon the uncertain tenure of his jpower, and reminded that he 
was not a legitmiate master, Boris was forced to exert arbitrary and unjust 
means to mamtain his authority* The current of the oflBcial and privileged 
classes was running against him, and he was compelled to erect such defences 
as the necessities of tJie occasion required. But even out of this difficulty he 
contrived to extract some benefits for the country. 

For three yws a famine fell upon Russia, pamysing the efforts of indus- 
try, and spreading misery and distress over tl^ie whole empire. Throughout 
the whole of this calamitous period, Boris incessantly employed himself in 
devising modes of relief, and . evying from the surplus funds of the rich a 
treasury of alms to alleviate the wants of the poor. Out of his own abunctot 
coffers he daily distributed several thousand rubles, and he forced the nobility 
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and the clergy, who, with a grasping avariciousness, kept aloof from the 
miseries that surrounded them, to open their granaries, and to sell him their 
stores of corn at half price, that he might distribute it gratuitously amongst 
the impoverished people. These exactions depressed the wealthy, and won 
the gratitude of the needy; but still they were insufficient to meet the whole 
demand of poverty. Great numbers died, and Boris, unable to provide sus- 
tenance for them while living, caused them to be buried with respect, fur- 
nishing to each corpse a suit of linen grave-clothes. 

These benevolent exertions of Boris were viewed with distrust and malice 
by the nobility, who clearly enough discerned the policy that lay at the bot- 
tom. Their murmurs arose in private, and gradually assumed a sterner 
expression in public. At the feasts, and even in the court itself, the signs 
and words of disaffection could not be misunderstood. The insecurity of his 
position urged Boris to protect himself by a machinery of terror. Into a 
small space of time he crowded a number of executions, and consigned several 
of the discontented grandees to imprisonment and exile. His alarm magni- 
fied his danger, and supplied him with expedients of cruelty. At his own 
banquets he did not hesitate to rise up and denounce particular individuals, 
who were ‘immediately seized upon by his adherents, and either put to 
death or cast into dungeons, or banished, and their properties confiscated 
to the state. Despotism penetrated to all classes; the peasantry, bound to 
the soil, were further oppressed by penal laws. 

Amongst other sanguinary provisions, it was enacted that aU the indi- 
viduals of a family were held to be involved in the punishment of a single 
member. It was also declared that every Russian who passed beyond me 
frontiers was a rebel to his country and a heretic. A father was invested 
with all the powers of a despot in his hut, and allowed to inflict summary 
punishment upon his wife mid children, the latter of whom he was permitted 
to sell four times; and this regulation was annulled only by the bondage to 
the fief, which substituted a worse tyranny for the domestic slavery. The 
merciless rule of Boris may be regarded as the consequence of his situation, 
which , ex Dosed him to hazards from which he could not escape except by 
some sue i decisive and terrible measures. The iron sway pressed down the 
expiring spirit of licentious freedom. The wandering mmstrels who had 
hitherto travelled through the country, perpetuating in their songs the his- 
torical gloriefs of Russia, and inspiring the people with proud sentiments of 
national emulation, disappeared. The metrical chronicles perished in the 
general dismay. The immediate result of this struggle to joreserve the object 
of his guilty ambition was an extensive emigration of tbe peasantry, who 
fled from the scene of misery to embrace the wild freedom of the Cossacks 
or seek protection from the king of Poland; and an atrocious jacquerie suc- 
ceeded, which was, for a short time, triumphant, ^ 

Never 1^ the government of Boris met with fewer obstacles; never had 
the authority of a czar appeared more firmly established. At peace with 
foreign powers, and quietly watching the conflicts of his neighbours, he 
applied liimself to the task of civilising his people, of encouraging commerce, 
and of establishing an exact system of police in all the provinces of his empire. 
Every one of his acts was received with submission and executed with alac- 
rity; but, nevertheless, all minds were agitated by a secret disquietude. The 
czar could not conceal from himself the aversion with which he was regarded 
by the Russians; all classes, nobles and serfs, alike detested him. He saw 
all his intentions, all his decrees interpreted as violations of the laws of 
the country. At this period of benight^ ignorance the Russians, even of the 
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higher clawBes, reganhxl forcigiicrB with a kind of bu .)(5rBtitioua horror. They 
made no difference between a foreigner and an iuii( .el, and applied the name 
of "pagan” mdiacrhninat(5ly to the idolatrous Toberemks, the Mussulman 
Tatar, and the Lutheran or Catholic (hirruan, Love of their country, or, to 
speak more correctly, of their native soil, was confounded by them with their 
attachment to their national religion. They called themselves the " orthodox 
:)eo]:)le,” and their country Holy Russia. Klsewhero than in that privileged 
,an<i it was iinposaible, they believed, to obtain salvation. The early trou- 
bles of the Reformation in Cennany had brought into Russia a large number 

of poor adventimu's, who had sought to 
turn their sujicrior knowledge to account. 
The people were not slow to perceive the 
pro-emineuco of these foreigners in the arts 
and industry, Imt they only detested them 
the more on this account, The Germans 
continually chargc<l by the vulgar herd 
with a desire to corrupt the national faith, 
and to appropriate to mernselves the wealth 
of the country. Boris, indeed, flattered 
them and invitiKl them into his dominions, 
feeling that he had need of them to guide 
his HUpjectH towards a higher sbige of civili- 
sation , But the commercial privileges and 

facilities which he granted to Livonian and 
German merchan ts only served as a pretext 
to the most horrible accusation whic :i could 
be brought against a sovereign ^ that of 
betraying his country and his religion. He 
sent eightoui young gentlemen to study in 
Germany, Franco, and England; their fami- 
lies lamented them as doomed victims. 
On either side of the frontier all contact 
with foreigners was deemed a pollution. 


The False Dmitri A'p^pears 

Suddenly, a surprising mmour was 
brought from the frontiers of Lithuania, and 
8 pread with incredible rapidity through all 
t!iie provinces of the empire. Tne czarevitch 
Dmitri, who was believed to have been as- 
sassinated at Uglitch, was still living in Poland. Having been favourably re- 
ceived by a palatine, he had made himself known to the principal nobles of the 
republic, and was preparing to reclaim his hereditary throne. It was related 
that he had wandered for some time in Russia, concealed beneath the frock of 
a monk. The archimandrite of the convent of the Saviour at Novgorod Bev- 
ersk had given him a lodging without recognising him. The prince had 
proceeded thence to Kiev, leaving in his cell a note, m which he declared that 
ae was Dmitri, the son of Ivan the Terrible, and that he would one day 
recompense the hospitality of the archimandrite. On the other hand it w^ 
stated that the persons worthy of belief had seen the czarevitch among the 
Zaparogian Cos^ks, taking part m their military expeditions and distm- 
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guishing himself by his courage and address in all warlike exercises. The 
name of the ataman under whose orders he had enrolled himself was also 
given. Other authorities declared that they had seen the same person at the 
same time studying Latin at Huszcza, a small town in Volhinia. Though 
reports were contradictory as to details, they all agreed on this one point — 
that Dmitri was still living, and that he intended to call the usurper to account 
for all his crimes.^ 

Who was the personage whom the Russian historians have called tlic 
“ false Dmitri.” Was he really the son of Ivan the Terrible, saved the 
foresight of the Nagoi from the assassins’ knife and replaced in the coffin, as 
he related, by the son of a pope (Russian parish priest)? Was he, as the 
czar and the patriarch proclaimed him, a certain Gregori Otrepiev, a vagabond 
monk who was for a time secretary to the patriarch Job and was thus enabled 
to surprise state secrets — who in his nomadic life afterwards appeared amongst 
the Zaparogians, where he is said to have become an accompfished rider and 
an intrepid •Cossack? To all these questions, in the present state of our 
information, no absolutely certain answer can be given. Kostomarov com- 
pared the handwriting of the pretender with that of the monk Otrepiev and 
affirms that they'do not resemble each other. Captain Margeret knew peo- 
ple who conversed with Otrepiev after the pretender’s death. Not to pre- 
judge the solution we will give this last not the name of Dmitri but that of 
Demetrius, with which he signed his letters to the pope. 

About the year 1603 a young man entered the service of the Polish pan, 
Adam Vichnevetski. He fell or feigned to fall ill, sent for a Catholic priest, 
and under the seal of confessional secrecy revealed to him that he was the 
czarevitch Dmitri, who had escaped from the assassins of Uglitch. He showed, 
suspended from his neck, a cross enriched with precious stones, which he 
asserted that he had received from Prince Mstislavski, the* godfather of 
Dmitri. The priest dared not keep such a secret to himself. Demetrius was 
recognised by his master Vichnevetski as the legitimate heir of Ivan the 
Terrible. Mniszek, ]3alatine of Sandomir, promised him his help. Deme- 
trius had already fallen in love with Marina, the eldest daughter of Mniszek, 
and swore to make her czarina of Moscow; the father and the young girl 
accepted the proposal of marriage. 

Meantime the strange tidings of the resuscitation of Dmitri spread through 
the whole kingdom of Poland. Mniszek and Vichnevetski conducted Deme- 
trius to Cracow and presented him to the king. The papal nuncio interested 
himself in his behalf; the Jesuits and Franciscans worked in concert for his 
conversion; in secret he abjured orthodoxy and promised to bring Moscow 
within the pale of the Roman church. He corresponded with Clement VIII 
whose least servant, infimus clienSj he declared himself to be. Thus he was 
recognised by the king, the nuncio, the Jesuits, and the pope. Did they 
really believe in his legitimacy? It is probable that they saw in him a for- 
midable instrument of disturbance; the king flattered himself that he would 
be able to turn it against Russia and the Jesuits — that they might use it 
against orthodoxy. Sigismund dared not take upon himself to break the 
truce concluded with Boris and expose himself to Muscovite vengeance. He 
treated Demetrius as czarevitch, but only in private; he refused to place the 
royal troops at his disposal, but authorised the nobles who were touched 
by the misfortunes of the young prince to aid him as they might desire. 

The 'pans had no need of a royal authorisation; many of them, with the 
light-heartedness and love of adventure which characterised the Polish 
nobility, took arms. 

B. W. — VOIi. xm. Q 
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No ravolutioii, l>e it tlie wisfBt ni\d mmt nocmary, m accompliBhed with- 
out fiottinp; in motion tho drogB of Hocusty, without coming into coHiaion with 
many iutenjatB and cremating a nuiltitudc of out,caBt«. Tlic transformation 
tlum Inang accomplished in Hnssia for the creatitm of tho modem unitary 
state had awakened formidable elements of disorder. The peasant, whom 
the laws of Boris fiad just atUmhed to the glelx^, wm evety where covertly 
hostile. The potty nobility, to whose profit this irmovation had been made; 
could only with great difficulty live by their ftdato: the czar’s service had 
Ixicome ruinous; many won’) inclined to make up for the inadequacy of their 
revenues l)y brigandage. The Imyars and the higher nobility were profoundly 
dcinoralis(Hi ancl w(^rxi ready for any treason. The military republics of the 
(>>smicks of the Don and l)niei>cr, tins bamlaof mufs or fugitive peasants which 
infested the country districts, were only waiting an opportunity to devastate 
Moscow, The ignorance of the rnass(*a wfis profound, their minds greedy 
of marvels and of change: no nation has allowed itmdf to bo so often cap- 
tured by the same fable— the sudden reap|>earance of a prince believed to l>e 
dead. Tlio archives of the sec-rot chanc4iry show us that there were in Russia, 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth Centura^, hundreds of in|ipo8tors, of 
false i3mitris, false Alexises, false Fetc^rs II, fake Fetors III. It might be 
thought that the ilusaian people, the most Asiatic of Furoi)ean peoples, had 
not renounced tho oriental dogma of rcuncarnations and awitan.^ 

So long as power was in the harnls of the skilful and energetic Godunov, 
he succeeded in maintiiining order, in restraining the fomentora of disturb- 
ance, and in discouraging DometriuB. Tho patriarch Job, and Vasili Bhubki, 
who had directed the inq^uiry at IJglitch, made proclamations to tho people 
and affirmed that Dmitri was indeed dead and that the pretender was no 
other than Otrepiev. Messengers were despatohed bearing the same affirma- 
tions to the king and the diet of Poland. Finally troops were set on foot and 
a cordon was established along the western frontier. But alrtmdy tho towns 
of Sovoria wore agitated by the approach of tho czarovitch; the boyars ven- 
tured to say publicly that it was difficult to be^ir arms against a lejgitimate 
sovereign”; at Moscow the health of the czar Dmitri was drunk at festive 
gatherings. In October, 16()4, Demetrius crossed the frontier with a host 
of Polesj and banished Russians, German . mercenaries, and Zaparogians. 
Severia immt^liately broke out into insurrection, but Novgorod Seversk 
resisted. After Severia, the towns of Ukraine * oined in defwtion. Prince 
Mstislavski tried to arrest Demetrius by igiving battle; but his soldiers were 
seized with the idea that the man against whom they were fighting was the 
real Dmitri. '' They had no arras to strike with,” says Mar^ret. Twelve 
thousand Little-Russian Cossacks hastened to join the pretender's standard, 
Vasili Shuiski^ the successor of Mstislavski, did his best to restore their 
morale: this time Demetrius was vanquished at Dobrinitchi. Boris fancied 
that tne war was ended: it was only beginning. Four thousand Don Cos- 
sacks came to join the brigand. The inaction of the Muscovite voyevoda 
announced that the spirit of treason was gaining the higher nobility. 

In 1605 Boris died, after recommending his innocent son to Basmanov, 
the boyars, the patriarch, and the people of Moscow. All took the oath to 
Feodor Borissovitch. But Basmanov nad no sooner taken command of the 
army of Severia than he was in a position to convince himself that neither 
the soldiers nor their leaders intended to fight for a Godunov. Rather than 
be the victim of an act of treason he preferm to be its perpetrator; the man 
in whom the dying Boris had placed all his confidence joined Galitsin and 
Soltikov, the secret partisans of Demetrius. He solemnly announced to the 
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troops that the latter was indeed the son of Ivan the Terrible and the legiti- 
mate master of Russia; he was the first to throw himself at the feet of the 
pretender, who was immediately proclaimed by the troops. Demetrius 
marched on Moscow. At his approach his partisans rose : the son and the 
wife of Godunov' were massacred. Such was the sanguinary end of the 
dynasty which Boris had thought to found in the blood of a czarevitch. 

Let us bear in mind that in 1586 had appeared the narrative of Jean Sau- 
vage, sailor and merchant of Dieppe, who had come to reconnoitre the har- 
bours of the White Sea and prepare the way for French traffic. The same 
year the czar Feodor Ivanovitch sent to Henry III a Frenchman of Moscow, 
Pierre Ragon, to notify him of his accession; at Moscow appeared the first 
ambassador sent there by France, Francois de Carle. In 1587 a company of 
Parisian merchants obtained a commercial charter from the same czar. 
Henry IV was in correspondence with the czars Feodor Ivanovitch and Boris. 


CAREER AND MURDER OF DEMETRIUS (1606 A.D.) 

What was now taking place in Russia is one of the most extraordinary 
events of which the annals of the world make mention. An unknown man 
was making his triunlphal entry into Moscow and the Kremlin (June 20th" 
30th). All the people wept for joy, thinking they beheld the scion of so 
many princes. One man alone dar^ to affirm that he had seen Dmitri mur- 
dered and that the new czar was an impostor; this was Vasili Shuiski^ one of 
those who had superintended the inquiry of Uglitch and who, at the battle 
of Dobrinitchi, ^‘'d defeated the pretender. Denounced by Basmanov, he 
was condemned to death by an assembly of the three orders. His head was 
already on the block, when the czar sent an express bearing his pardon. 

The son of the terrible czar was not rcco^isable in this act of mercy. 
Later on Demetrius was to repent of it. Job, the creature of Godunov, was 
replaced in the patriarchate by a creature of the new Drince, the Greek Igna- 
tius. The czar had an interview with his pretendec. mother, !^^^ie Nagoi, 
the widow of Ivan IV : whether because she wished to complete the work of 
an avenger, or because she was glad to recover all her honours, Marie recog- 
nised Demetrius as her son and publicly embraced him. He ht^ped favours 
on the Nagoi as his maternal relatives: the Romanovs also were recalled 
from exile and Philarete was made metropolitan of Rostov. ■ 

The czar presided regularly at the douma; the boyars admired the cor- 
rectness of his judgment and the variety of his knowledge. Demetrius was a 
man of learning, brave and skilful in all bodily e.;jTcises. He was fond of 
foreigners and spoke of sending the Russian nobles to study in the west. 
This taste for foreigners was not unaccompanied by a certain contempt for 
the national ignorance and rudeness. He offended the boyars by his mock- 
eries; he alienated the people and the clergy by his contemot for Russian 
religious rites and usages. He ate veal, did not sleep after clnner, did not 
frequent the baths, borrowed money from the convents, turned the monks 
into ridicul^ opposed the hunting with bears, paid familiar visits to foreign 
jewellers and artisans, took no he^ of the strict etiquette of the pal^, him- 
self pointed cannon, organised sham fights between the nation^ and foreign 
troops, took pleasure in seeing the Russians beaten by the Germans, sur- 
rounded himself with a European guard at the head of which were found men 
like Margeret, Knutzen, Van Dennen. A conflict having broken out between 
the clergy and the pope's legate on the occasion of his entry into Moscow, two 
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binhops were oxiled. No cmo ihaukcHl liitti for roHintiug the pope and the 
king of Poland, rofuning to the one t() occupy luinHolf in the caugl) of the 
reunion of tlie two cliureheH, declaring to tlu^ other tlmt wouUl not yield 
an inch of liuBaian territory, The arrival of \m wifi^ (!atlioru‘. Marina 

with a finite of ikdifih nobletncn, who affected infioletuu^ fowards the lliwfiianfi 
cotn|)leted the irritation of the MuHcovitCM. I Am than a year after the entry 
of Demetriufi [or jih we may henceforth call him, Dmitril into tlie Kremlin 
nieidfi inindfi w(sre ripe for a revolution./ ' 


The Fake Jhmtn; Marruaje and Ikalh 

It is didicult to \md(5rfitaad why, though m unscrupulouH iis mofit adven- 
turers, Demetriufi perHisted in his tleformi nation to (^spouse a (^atiiolics Pole 
although he was well aware that Huch a union would be highly (listasteful to 
his people. Wlum comi)olled to solieit the asaifita-ncx^ of th(‘ palatines of Lithu- 
ania by all meanfi in his power, it wfis not Hurprising that ho eag’orly sought 
to ally himself with Mniszek: but now that he w^is Heahnl ujani the throne of 
the cssars, su'ch an alliance could not be otluTwisi^ than prt‘ju(Ui‘.ial to his 
interests. Yet he wiw the first to remember Iuh promise, and as Hoon m he 
had been crowncid at Moscow he sent to invik Marina t(y nhim) his throne. 
When he signed the promise of marriage in Poland, he was, doubtk^fis, under 
the induonce of Marina's charms, but lit Moscow w(^ caimot iiseribe bin impa- 
tience to conclude the projecte<i union to the ea|i;(^rneHH of lov(^. Vor whilst 
Vlassiev, hearing magnificent presents for the bride and a, 11 her family, was 
on his way to Crjicow to hasten their doiiarture for RuBsia, the czar had an 
acknowledged mistress, who resided with him in ilic Kremlin, and this mis- 
tress was no other than the daughter of Borifi. 

“Xenia,’' writea a contemporary author^ “was a girl of the greatest in- 
telligence; her complexion waa pink and white, and her black eyes sparkled 
with vivacity. When grief cauflcd her to shecl tears, they shone with a still 
greater radiance. Her eyebrows joined; her bo<iy was formed with perfect 
symmetry, and was so white that it seemed to have been moulded with cream. 
She wa^i an accomplished person, speaking more elegantly than a book. Her 
voice was melodious, and it was a real pioasure to hear lier sing songs.” 

This beauty was fatal to Xenia. After witnessing the death of her mother 
and brother, she took refuge first of all in a convent, or, according to some 
annalists, she found an asylum in the house of Prince Mstislavski. Soon 
afterwards she entered the jpalace of the enemy of her family, and for some 
paonths she was the favourite mistress of the cmr. It was probably to her 
influence that several of the Godunova were indebted for their lives, and oven 
for some degree of favour. Whether she yielded to seduction or to violence, 
as some modern authors have asserted, it is imiiossible to discover at the 
present day. It is no less impossible to decide whether Dmitri allowed him- 
self to be subdued by the charms of his captive, or whether, like a pitiles 
conqueror, he sacrifice her to his arrogant vanity, and desired, with a reflne- 
ment of vengeance, to inflict the greatest dishonour on the enemy’s family. 
At all events, it appears certain that for some time Xenia exercised such 
marked influence over him that Mnis»ek grew alarmed, and seriously remon- 
strated with the C25a.r. It was only when Marina was actually on her way to 
Moscow that Dmitri dismissed his captive. He sent her into a monastery, 
according to the usage of the time. She took the vows in the convent of St. 
Sermra, at Moscow, under the name of Olga, and died there in 1622. 

These singular amours, this fidelity to his engagements in the midst of 
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inconstancy and even of debauchery, this boldness in attempting a desper 
enterprise, this imperturbable coolness in maintaining an audacious impo; 
ture, this gracefulness in acting the part of a legitimate monarch, so many 
brilliant qualities united with puerile vanity and the most imprudent levity 
— such are the contrasts presented by the character of Dmitri, which are 
perhaps explicable by his extreme youth and his adventurer’s education. 
Nothing, however, is more rare than a character all the parts of which are in 
perfect harmony. Contradiction is the characteristic of most men, and there 
are very few whose lives correspond to the projects which they have formed 
or to the hopes to which they have given rise. Who can say that the pleasure 
of exhibiting himself in all the splendour of his high fortune before the eyes 
of those who had witnessed his poverty had not the greatest share in the 
resolutions of Dmitri? Mniszek and Marina were probably the first persons 
whose esteem appeared precious to him. To obtain the approbation of a few 
Polish palatines, he risked his crown; but does not every man believe that the 
world’s opinion is that of the little circle in which he is accustomed to move? & 
The security of the pretender was, however, but seeming. Vasili Shui- 
ski, whom Dmitri had pardoned, presently organised a plot for his destruc- 
tion. The czar's extreme confidence was Ms ruin. One night the boyars 
assailed the Kremlin where no guard was kept. Demetrius was flung from 
a window and slaughtered in the courtyard of the palace. Basmanov, who 
had tried to defend him, was killed at his side. The corpse of Demetrius was 
taken up, a fool’s mask was placed on the face, and the body exposed in the 
]Dlace of executions between a bagpipe and a flute. The father-in-law and 
che widow of Dmitri, the envoys of the Polish .king and the Poles who had 
come to attend the imperial nuptials were spared but retained as prisoners 
by the boyars. The corpse of the sorcerer’’ was burned; a cannon, turned 
in the direction of Poland, was charged with the ashes and scattered them to 
the winds (May, 1606)./ 


VASILI IVANOVITCH SHUI8KI ( 1606-1610 A.D.) 

Immediately after the death of Demetrius, the boyars concerted measures 
for convoking deputies from all the towns and proceeding tp the election of a 
new sovereim; but they were not allowed to accomplish their design. The 
throne had been but four days vacant when Shuiski directed his partisans to 
proclaim himself. They led him forth into the public place, named him czar 
oy acclamation, and immediately escorted him to the cathedral. There, in 
order to ingratiate himself with his new subjects and make them forget the 
illegality of his election, he took a solemn oath not to punish anyone without 
the advice and consent of the boyars; not to visit the offences of the fathers 
on the children; and that he would never revenge himself in any way on those 
who had offended him in the time of Boris. Since Novgorod lost its privi- 
leges, this was the first time that a sovereign of Russia had pledged himself to 
any convention with his subjects; but Shuiski’s oath was no guarantee for 
its fulfilment. 

Having good reason to dread the resentment of the Polish nation, Shuiski 
sent Prince Volkonski on an embassy to them, to represent the late czar as an 
impostor, who had deluded both Poland and Russia; but the ambassador was 
not even listened to. Sigismund and his subjects were resolved to be revenged 
on the Russians, and to profit by the disturloances which they foresaw would 
soon break out among tliem. Shuiski was not liked by the Russian nobles, 
many of whom might have competed with him for the throne had the choice 
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of tho luiiion l)0('a fnw; and hiB conduct. afUu* liia el(TOtion augmented the 
nuinlM^r of hie (‘ucinic^H. In npitc of hin oath he could not forget any of his old 
grudgcM; and In') vimtured to indulge tlwnn juHt (niough to exasperate their 
objeetH without (h^priviug them of tla^ powi'.r of nd-nhation, Moscow was the 
only city in the ciupirt^ on the alk^giance of which lu^ eouhl rely; but even there 
the p(H)pl(5 had inmibed from tludr lat,e (^xceKH<^s an alarming propnaity to 
(liaorder and mutiny. To meet all tin*. dangt'tH llu<‘h<ming round Imn Shuiski 
had lunther an army nor moneyj for Dmit.n’M profuaiona and the pillage of 
the Knanlin had exhausted the im|K^ria.I tn^jinury. His chkd strength lay in 
Ids nmown for orthodoxy, which insunnl him t.h(^ favour of the clergy. The 
more to strengthen his inten^stH in that dinudion, he made it his first bueiness 
to ih\)om and smui to a monastery the h<md.ic. patriarch Ignatius, who had 
betm appointed by Dmitri, and to nomiiuiU'- in Ins stiuid Hennogencs, bishop 
of Kasan, an aged prelate whose simplicity remh^rcHl him a useful tool in tfic 
lianda of the crafty czar. 

Humours Iwgan to Iw rife in the provinces, and even in Moscow, that 
i)mitri wm not dead. Many of those who had seen his mangled body exposed 
denied its identity, and believed that one of the (issar’s oflic-t^rs had been mas- 
sacred instead of him. Four swift horw^s wen^ missing from the imperial 
stabhis; and it was sunnised that by means of tlunn Dmitri had escaped in 
thxi midst of the tumult. Thn^e strangiu’s in Kussian costume, but speaking 
Polisli, eroased the Oka in a boat, and ona of tlnun gav(i the ferryman six 
ducats, saying, ‘‘You liave ferried the emit; when he ccnncs back to Moscow 
with a Polish army ho will not forgot this sorvico.” I'ho same party used sim- 
ilar langxiago in a German inn a httk fartdmr on. It was afterwards known 
that one of thorn was Prince Shakhovskoi, win), imnnuliatoly npon the death 
of Dmitri, had, with singular promptitude, conceived tlus idc^a of finding a now 

iiupostfir to personate the dead one. i ^ i 

To put an end to the alarming rumours, Shuiski simt io Ughtch for the 
body of the real czarevitch, that with the h(dp of llie pjdriarch h(^ might make 
a saint of him. When the grave wim opem'd the body of tlu^ ymmg prince was 
found in a perfect state of preservation, with the f^(^sh hue of life upon it, and 
still holding in his hands some nuts as mirmadously preserved as itself. It is 
curious tliat Shuiaki should have forge, )tt(iu that nothing; was sanl of these nuts 
in the njport of the inquest at U,glitcli signed by himsell:. That document only 
stated that at the moment of bis death the czarevitch mm amusing himself 
with sticking his knife in the ground. Notwithstanding this oversight, the 
act of canonisation was good policy; for if the czarevitch Ixasanie an object of 
veneration for the people, if it was notorious that his body worked miracles on- 
earlli, and consequently that his soul was in heaven, then anyone asBurning 
his name could be nothing but an impostor. The esmr took pains to make 
known far and wide what prodigies wore effected by the rcdica of the blessed 
martyr. But tlio credit of the new saint was of short duration: bhuiski him- 
self (lamagod it by a gross blunder in pennitting the pomjoous removal to the 
monastery of Troitsa of the remains of Boris Qodiinov, whom but a few days 
before he had named as the murderer of the saintecl Dmitri. No doubt he 
hoped in this way to conciliate the partisans of a still powerful family ; but 
his enemies immediately accused him of blasphemous wickedness, alleging 
that he had substituted the body of a newly murdered boy for the decomposed 
corpse of the real Dmitri. 

The public retractations of the dowager czaritza obtained no more credit 
than the miracles imputed to her son, in a letter signed by her, and imme- 
diately published by Vasili, she declared that the impostor Grishka Otrepiev 
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had threatened her with death to herself and all her family if she did not rec- 
ognise him as her son. But who could believe in her sincerity after so many 
contradictory avowals and disavowals? Her declaration that she had been 
compelled by fear to yield to the threats of a man whose aversion to cruelty 
was notorious, suggested to everybody the idea that she acted at that moment 
under the coercion of threats and fear. 

Civil war began. Prince Shakhovskoi had raised the inhabitants of 
Putivle, and in a few days assembled a great number of Cossacks and peasants, 
who routed the forces sent against them. The insurrection spread rapidly; 
but still the prince, twice miraculously saved, did not make his expected 
appearance. ^ Instead of him there came from Poland a general with a com- 
mission bearing the imperial seal of Dmitri. This was an adventurer named 
Ivan Bolotnikov, originally a serf to Prince Teliatevski. He had been a 
prisoner among the Turks, and having escaped to Venice had probably acquired 
some military experience in the service of the republic. His commission was 
recognised *at Putivle; he took the command of the insurgents, defeated 
Shuiski^s forces in two engagements, and pursued them to within seven versts 
of the capital put the mexplicable absence of the prince for whom they 
fought damped the ardour of Bolotnikov’s men ; for they could not believe 
that if Dmitri was alive he would delay to put himself at their head. The 
ataman of the Cossacks, too, was mortified at being supplanted in the com- 
mand by an adventurer, and suffered himself to he corrupted by Shuiski, 
Deserted by a part of his army, Bolotnikov was defeated by Skopin Shuiski, 
the czm’s nephew, and forced to shelter himself in the fortress of Kaluga. 

It is probable that all this while Shakhovskoi and the Poles were looking 
about for a fit person to play the part of Dmitri; but it required time to find 
him, and to put him through training. In this conjuncture the false Peter 
Feodorovitch, who had made a brief appearance in the former reign, repaired 
to Putivle, and offered himself to Shaldiovskoi and the people as regent in the 
absence of his uncle. The rebel cause stood in need of the prestige of a royal 
name, and the czarevitch Peter was eagerly welcomed. Presently, the czar 
having marched apinst him in person, the impostor and Shakhovskoi shut 
themselves up in the strongly fortified town of Tula, where they were joined 
by Bolotnikov. Vasili laid siege to the town with an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men; but the besieged, who had no mercy to ex]pect if taken, fought more 
earnestly for their own lives than did Shuiski’s soldiers for the ri^ts of a 
master to whom they were but little attached. Seeing the light progress he 
made, the czar began to doubt the success of an enterprise to fall in which 
would be ruin. 

While he was in this anxious state, an obscure ecclesiastic, named Kravkov, 
presented himself before the czar and his council, and undertook, if his direc- 
tions were followed, to drown all the people of Tula. They laughed at him at 
first as an idle braggart, but he reiterated his assertion with such confidence 
that the czar at last desired him to explain his plan, Tula is situated in a val- 
ley, and the little river Upa flows through the town. Kravkov proposed to 
dam the stream below the town, and engaged to answer for it with his head 
if in a few hours after the execution of that work the whole town was not laid 
under water. All the millers in the army, men accustomed to such operations, 
were immediately put under his orders, and the rest of the soldiers were 
employed in carrying sacks of earth to the spot chosen for the dam. The 
water soon rose in the town, inundated the streets, and destroyed a great 
number of houses; but the garrison still fought for several months with 
unabated courage, though decimated by famine, and afterwards by a terrible 
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cpidiuruc. All the offc^rtH both of the fuul ilio besieged were concen- 

trated about the daiu, iht*, former labouring to raise* and maintain it, the latter 
to brcMik it down, The inhabitants of Tula wen^ iHjrsiiaded that magic must 
havti ha<l some share in raising so prodigious a work with such rapimty and 
magi(5 was not mjglee.ied among tlu^ means by which tluw sought to destroy it. 

A monk, who boasted his proficiency in that art, ofT(*r(Hl to clTect the desired 
object for a reward of a hundred roubh\s. His terms being accepted by 
Bol<ttnik(iv, he stripped, plunged into the riv(fr, and disappeared. An hour 
afterwards, wlien everyone had given him up for dead, ho rose to the surface 
with his b(vdy covered with scratchc's. “I liave just had to do/^ he said’ 

‘^ with the t.w<*lvo thousand devils at work on Shuiski's dam, I have settled 
BIX thousand of thorn, but the oilier six thoimaud are the worst of all, and will 
not give in,” 

For a long time the inhabitants of l\ila continued to fight against men and 
devils, encouraged by letters they reeeiveil in Dmitri’s name, with promises of 
Biiccour which never came. Shakhovskoi, th<^ ehi(*f instigator of the rebellion, 
was the first to propose a capitulation, and was thrust into a dungeon by the 
Cossacks. At last, when the Ix^sk^ged had eatmi tluur hoiKS, dcjgs, and all 
other carrion, and had not so much as an oxhidci k'ft to gnaw, Bolotnikov and 
Peter offered to capitulate on condition of amnc‘Hty for their heroic garrison. 
They asked nothing for themselves, but ikHdanni that unless their soldiers 
obtained honourable conditions they W(iro n»Holved to diis with arms in their 
hands, and even to eat eacli other, rather than surnmdi^r at tliscretion. Vasili 
accepted these terms, and the gates were opened to him (October, 1607). 
Bolotnikov advanced boTom the cjsar with undauntiHl mien, and presenting his 
sword, with the edge laid against his n(i(4, off(u*ed himsedf as a victim, saying, 
''I hav(j kept the oath I swore to him who, rightfully or wrongfully, calls mm- 
self Dmitri. Deserted by him, I am in thy pow(ir. Out off my head if thou 
wilt; or if thou wilt spare my life, I will mjrve th(‘C as I scrvcMl him,” Shuiski, 
who did not pique himself on generosity, s^uit Bolotnikov to Kargopol, where 
he soon after had him drowned. The false Peh^r Fcodorovitch was han^d; 
but Shakhovskoi, the most ^ilty of the tlm^e, was more fortunate. The 
victor found him in chains when he eutereii Tula, ami Shakhovskoi made a 
merit of his sufferings at the hands of the obstinate rebels whom he liad urged 
to submit to their sovereign. Ho obtained his liberty; but the first use he 
made of it was to rekindle the flames of insurrection. 

Before Shuiski had terminated the siege of Tula, and whilst the issue of 
his conflict with one pretender was still duDioua, another, assuming the name 
of Dmitri, appeared in the frontier town of Starodub, where he was hailed 
with enthusiasm. Bolotnikov sent an officer to him from Tula, to acqimint 
him with the desperate condition of the town. Tliis envoy was a Polish 
adventurer, named Zarucki. who had become one of th(^ atamans of the Don 
Cossacks, had fought bravely for the first Demetrius, and been distinguished 
by his favour. Although the first glance must havf^ satisfied Zarucki that 
the new pretender was an impostor, he affected without the least hesitation 
to recognise him as his former master. Another false witness of this identity 
was the Pane Miechaviecki, a Pole, who was well known for the eminent 
position he had h^d at the court of the first Demetrius, and who was now 
i:he seeret instructcMr df his successor in what we may call the histrionic details 
belonging to lus assufned character. 

The pupil profited but badly by the lessons he received; for in everything 
but proi:usion he was the reverse of his prototype, and the least attentive 
observer could see that he was a coarse, ignorant, vulgar knave, qualified 
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only by his impudence for the part he had undertaken. The Cossacks were 
not such fastidious critics as to be shocked by his uncourtly manners; but 
the Poles, whilst treating him as a sovereign for their own ends, were by no 
means the dupes of his ^oss imposture. Baer states that he was originally 
a schoolmaster of Sokol, in White Russia; but, according to the Polish writers, 
who had better opportunities of learning the truth, he was a Lithuanian Jew", 
named Miclmel Moltchanov. 

The adherents of Dmitri, as we may continue to call him, increased so 
rapidly in numbers that he was able to defeat a detachment of Vasili's army 
sent against him from Tula, and to make himself master of the town of Kozelsk 
on the road to the capital. When the fall of Tula had left the czar at liberty 
to act against him with all his forces, Dmitri retreated to Novgorod Seversk. 
There he was joined by imexpected reinforcements led by Rozynckil Sapieha, 
Tiszkievicz, Lissovski, and others, the flower of the Polish and Lithuanian 
chivalry. ^ Prince Adam Viszinoviecki, the patron of the first false Dmitri, 
came in person to the aid of his successor at the head of two thousand horse. 
The Don Cossacks brought in chains to him another schemer, who had tried 
to put himself ^ their head. All that is known of the man is that he called 
himself Feodor Feodorovitch, and pretended to be the son of the czar Feodor. 
His more prosperous rival in imposture condemned him to death. 

Dmitri’s army, commanded by the veteran prince Roman Rozinski, 
defeated that of the czar with great havoc near Volkhov, on the 24th of April 
1608. ^1 the vanquished who escaped the lances of the Poles and Cossacks 
fled in disorder to Moscow, and had the victors pressed their advantage, the 
capital would Imve fallen into their hands. Possibly the Polish leaders were 
in secret unwilling to let their protig4 triumph too soon or too completely, or 
to give up Moscow to pillage, which is always more profitable to the soldier 
than to tlie general; but, whatever was the reason, they halted at the village 
of Tushino, twelve versts from Moscow, which the impostor made his head- 
quarters, and there he held his court for seventeen months. 

With a view to prevail on Sigismund to recall the Polish volunteers in 
Dmitri’s service, Vasili resolved to liberate the ambassadors, the palatine of 
Sendomir and his daughter, and the other Poles whom he had kept in captivity 
since the massacre of Moscow. With their liberty he bestow’ed on them 
indemnifications for their losses, and only exacted from them a pledge that 
they would not bear arms against Russia, or in any wd,y favour t]ie new pre- 
tender. Thus, after having made sport of the most solemn oaths, Vasili 
expected to find in men, so deeply provoked, scruples of conscience which he 
had never known himself. He sent Mniszek and his daughter away under 
charge of an escort; but they were intercepted by a detachment of Poles, 
and carried to Dmitri’s camp. 

They had been prepared for this event by a letter previously received by 
the palatine from his pretended son-in-law, which contained this remarkable 
phrase: ^^Come both of you to me, instead of going to hide yourselves in 
Poland from the world’s scorn.” He could hardly have dropped a hint more 
adapted to move a woman of Marina’s character. Rather than go back to 
encounter ridicule at Sendomir, she was willing to share the bed of a bandit 
who naight bestow a crown upon her. It is said, however, that in their first 
interview with Dmitri neither she nor her father testified all the emotion 
befitting so touching an occasion, nor could quite conceal their surprise at the 
sight of a man not at all like him whose name he bore. But after a few days 
the scene of meeting was played over again with more success, and the whole 
camp was witness of Marina’s demonstrations of tenderness for her husband. 
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In apology^ for her previous colduess it was said that, having ko long believed 
her .Dmitri wtis dead, she durst not yield to the d(dight of seeing him alive 
Main until she had received the most certain proofs that it was not a delusion. 
This clumsy extaise was admitted; Marina's recognition of the impostor 
brought over to him numbers who had doubhHl till then; and, tlu^ news being 
soon spread abroad, almost all Russia deelanxl for him, except Moscow 
Novgorod, and Smolensk. ’ 

This was tlu^ culminating point of his fortunes: their ckadiae was rapid. 
The mutual jealousy of the Polish cennmanders rose to such a pitcli that it 
became necessary to divide the army; and Hapicdia quitted tlu^ camp of 
Tusliino, with thirty thousand men and sixty cannon, to lay siege to the 
famous monastery of tho Trinity, near Moscow, which was at Uk^ same time a 
miwerful fortress and the most revered saneliuary of Russian orthodoxy. 
The support which Shuiaki received from the monks was worth more to him 
than an army; for besides large subsidies he ilerivcal from tlami a moral force 
which still kept many of his subjects true to (h(*ir allegiance. Tlie loss of 
such auxiliaries would have consummakal his ruin; tluax^fore the capture of 
the monastery was of extrenu^. importance to t.lu* impostor. ^ But in spite of 
the most strenuous elTortB, contimuHl for six wecdcs, Sapieha was unable to 
obtain the least advanUge ovex a garrison whosc^ couragxi was exalted by 
relifi;iou8 enthusiasm; and mcianwhik^ th(^ Pok's had to sustain a harassing 
and murderous guerilla warfare, waged against thcan by plundered peas- 
ants, whom they had made desperates Tliese partisaii bands were about to 
be supported by a more formidable army, led by Hkopin Skuiski and by James 
dc la Gardie, who brought five thousand HwcMlish auxiliaric's to Vasili's aid. 

Early in 1609 these two gencxals Ix^m a brilliant campaign in the north; 
the Poles and the partisans of the impostor were beaten in sevtxal (mcounters, 
and^ in a few montlis the whole aspect of the war was changtMl. Finally, 
Sapieha himself was defeated in an obstinat^e cngagcmient, forced ignomini- 
ously to raise the skjgc of the monastery, and shut himself up with the remnant 
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fat^ was accused by public rumour of having tiffected it by poison. 

For some months before this time there liad b(um a new champion in the 
Md, whose appearance was equally to bo dreaded by Bhuiski and Dmitri. 
About the end of September, 1609, Sigismimd, king of Poland, laid siege to 
Smolensk, with an array of twelve thoummd men, and immediakJy summoned 
to his standard the Poles who served xmder Dmitri. The greater part of them 
complied, and the impostor fled to Kaluga. In the spring of ,1610 Russia 
presented a most deplorable spectacle, being (kivastated by three great 
armies, all opposed to one another. In the west, Sigismimd was pressing the 
siege of Smolensk; in the south, Dmitri was in possession of Kaluga, Tula, 
and some other towns. Some of the Poles who had quitted the impostor's 
service had established themselves on the banks of tho IJgra, in a fertile 
country, which had not yet experienced the sufferings of war; and there, 
under the command of their new loader, John Bapielm, they offered their 
^rv’ices simultaneously to Sigismund and the false Dmitri, being ready to 
join whichever of them bid highest. Nor was this all: one of t]ie Russian 
princes, Procope Liapunov, took advantage of the general confusion to raise 
a new banner. He proclaimed himself the defender of the faith, and, at the 
head of a considerable force, waged a war of extermination against the Poles 
and the Russians who recognised either Dmitri or Vasili. A dironicler applies 
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to him the phrase which had served to characterise Attila — No gr^s grew 
where his horse's hoof had been.” And, as if all these armies were not enough 
for the desolation of the land, the Tatars of the Crimea had crossed the Oka, 
under pretence of succouring Vasili, their ally, but in reality to plunder the 
viUages, and make multitudes of captives, whom they earned off nito slavery 
Such was the condition of Russia at the moment of Skopin s deatln Vasili 
still derived some hope from the division of his enemies, and 
attention against the most formidable among them. He despatched ^ the 
relief of Smolensk an army of nearly sixty thousand men, consisting partly ol 
foreign mercenaries, under James de 
la Gardie ; but he gave the chief com- 
mand to his brother, Dmitri Shuiski, 
who was neither liked nor respected 
by the soldiers. Chiefly in conse- 
quence of this fatal appointment 
the whole 'army was defeated at 
Klushino, by a force of only three 
thousand horse and two hundred 
infantry, led by the veteran Zolki- 
ewski, and was forced to lay down its 
arms. But for the enormous blun- 
ders subsequently committed by 
Sigismund, the battle of Klushino 
might have determined forever the 
preponderance of Poland in the 
north. 

The defeat of Klushino was im- 
mediately followed by an insui-rec- 
tion at Moscow. Vasili Shuiski was 
deposed, and forced to become a 
monk; and being soon after deliv- 
ered up to Sigismund, he ended his 
days in a Polish prison. The same 
event was equally disastrous to the 
false Dmitri. Deserted b}" Sapieha 
and his Poles, he lost all hope of as- 
cending the throne of Moscow; he r i 

lived as a robber in Kaluga, at the head of his ferocious gangs of Cossacks 
and Tatars, until' he was murdered by the latter in December, 1610, in revenge 
for the death of one of their countr 3 mien whom he had drowned. Manna 
was far advanced in pregnancy when she lost her second husband. She was 
delivered of a son, who received the name of Ivan, and to whom the litde 
court of Kaluga swore fealty. Zarucki declared himself the protector of the 
mother and me child, and put himself at the head of the still numerous 
remnant of the faction that remained obstinately attached to the name of 
Dmitri. But the cause was hopeless; for Zarucki was neither a general nor a 
statesman his talents were those only of a bold leader of Cossack marauders. 

Russia was without a sovereign, and the capital was in the hands of the 
Polish marshal. Zolkiewski used his advantages with wise moderation, and 
easily prevailed on the weary and afflicted Muscovites to resign themselves 
to the foreign yoke, and agree to offer the throne to Wladislaw, the son^of 
Sigismund. One word from the latter's lips might have reversed the subse- 
quent fortunes of Russia and Poland; but in his selfish vanity he preferred 
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the apimniixce of power to its reality, and clainuHl the crown of the czars 
not for his eon bnt for himsedf. Phihm^to, binhop of lloatov, and other 
ambiwadors, wenx*; nent to liini at his camp Smoh^nsk, to nxake known 
the roBolution of tla^ Russians in favour of Wladislaw. Bigismund insisted 
tliat they should at once put liim in poBsewsion of Sinolensk, which he had 
been beswjging for a year; and, this b<dng refused, h(^- whized the ainlxassadors, 
and afterwards carried them away to l^oland, where tlw^y n^mained nine 
years in captivity. 

Zolkicwski, foresiicing the conscjquenccB of his master’s folly, against 
which he had reinouHtratXHl in vain, retinal from the government of Moscow, 
leaving (lonsiewski m his successor. The Polish troops seized the princM 
towns, proclaimed Bigisniund, and obmawcHl none of that discretion by which 
the great marshal had won the confidenc/C* and ostiHun of the vanquished. 
National feeling awoke again among the Russians; eagerly n^sponding to 
the call of their revered patriarch, llermogiuies, they took up arms in all 
parte of the emoire, and war was renewed with moro fury than ftver, 

Smolensk fel after an obstinate rc'sistmice of isgliteim months; but at 
the moment of the tot assault the explosion of a powdcT ^magazine set fire 
to the city^ and Sigismund found himmdf mas'ler only of* a hea:) of ruins. 
The Poles m Moscow, assailed by the Eussiami, si'cmnnl themse'ves in the 
Kremlin, after burning down the griniter part of th(» city, and massacring 
a hundred thousand of the inhabitants. They were besieged by an immense 
levy from the provinces, consisting of thrci‘, armies; !)ut these swaned more 
disposed to fight with each other than to force the Poles in tiusir intrenchments. 
On(‘. of them consisted chiefly of vagabonds escaped from tlic camp at Tuahino, 
and wmj commanded by Prince Trubetskoi. Zarucki led another in the name 
of Marina’s son; the third army, and the only one, perluifis, whosi^ commander 
sincerely desired th(', independence of his country, was that of Prince Frocope 
Liapunov; but that brave loader mm asmiSHinated, and the besiegers, dis- 
heartened by his death, immediately dispc^rsitd. Alnait the same time the 
patriarch Hennogenes, the soul of the national insurrection, (lied in his 
prison in the Kremlin, to which he had b(^<‘n consigned by the Poles. 

Anarchy was rampant in Russia; every town usurmsd the right to act 
in the name of the whole empin^, and set up chiefs whom they deposed a 
few days afterwards. Kazan and Viatka proclaimed the son of Marina; 
Novgorod, rather than open its gates to the Poh^s, called in th(^ Bwedes, 
and tendered the crown to Charles Philip, second son of the reigning king 
of Sweden, and brother of Gustavus Adolphus. Another impostor assumed 
the name of Dmitri, and kept his state for awhile at Pskov; but being at 
tot identified m one Isidore, a fugitive monk, he was lianged. When all 
seemed lost in irretrievable disorder, the country was saved by an obscure 
citizen of Nijni-Novgorod. lie was a butcher, named Kozma Minin, dis- 
tinguished by nothing but the possession of a sound head and a brave, honest, 
unselfish heart. Roused by his words and his example, his fellow-citizens 
took up arms, and resolved to devote all their wealth to the kwt fraction 
to the maintenancxj of an army for the deliverance of their country. From 
Nijni-Novgorod the same spirit spread to other towns, and Prince Pojarski, 
who had been lieutenant to the brave Liapunov, was soon able to take the 
field at the head of a considerable force, whilst Minin, whom the popular 
voice styled the elect of the whole Russian Empire, ably seconded him in 
an administrative capacity. 

Pojarski drove the Poles before him from town to town; and having at 
length arrived under the walls of the Kremlin, in August, 1612, he sustained 
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for three days a hot contest against Chodkiewicz, the successor of Gonsiewski, 
defeated him, and put him to flight. Part of the Polish troops, under the 
command of Colonel Nicholas Struss, returned to the citadel and defended 
it for some weeks longer. At the end of that time, being pressed by fanaine, 
they capitulated; and on the 22nd of October, 1612, the princes Pojarski 
and Dmitri Trubetzkoi entered together into that inclosure which is the heart 
of the country, and sacred in the eyes of all true Russians. The assistance 
of Sigismund came too late to arrest the flight of the Poles. 

Upon the first successes obtained by Prince Pojarski the phantom of 
Dmitri, and all the subaltern pretenders, disappeared as if by magic. Zarucki, 
feeling that an irresistible power was about to overwhelm him, was anxious 
only to secure himself a refuge. Carrying Marina and her son with him, 
he made ineffectual efforts to raise the Don Cossacks. After suffering a 
defeat near Voroneje, he reached the Volga, and took possession of Astra- 
khan, with the intention of fortifying himsef there; but the generals of Michael 
Romanov, the newly elected czar, did not allow him time. Driven from 
that city, and pursued by superior forces, he was preparing to reach the 
eastern snore of the Caspian, when he was surprised, in the beginning of July, 
1614, on the banks of the laik, and delivered up to the Muscovite generals, 
along with Marina and the son of the second Dmitri. They were immedi- 
ately taken to Moscow, where Zarucki was impaled; Ivan,^ who was but 
three years old, was hanged; and Marina was slaut up in prison, where she 
ended her days. 

ACCESSION OF THE HOUSE OF ROMANOV (1613 A.D.) 

The deliverance of Moscow had alone been awaited in order to fill the 
vacant throne by a free election. This could not properly take place except 
in that revered sanctuary of the imperial power, the Krernlin, where the sov- 
ereigns were crowned at their accession, and where their ashes reposed after 
their death. Delivered now from all foreign influence, the boyars of the coun- 
cil, in November, 1612, despatched letters or mandates to every town in the 
empire, commanding the clergy, nobility, and citizens to send deputies imme- 
diately to Moscow, endowed with full power to meet in the national council 
( zmisldi soveth)j and proceed to the election of a new czar. At the same 
time, to invoke the blessing of God upon this important act, a fast of three 
days was commanded. Tiese orders were received with great enthusiasm 
throughout the whole country: the fast was so rigorously observed, accord- 
ing to contemporory records, that no person took the least nourishment 
during that interval, and mothers even refused the breast to their infants. 

The election day came: it was in Lent, in the year 1613. The debates 
were long and stormy. The princes Mstislavski and Pojarski, it appears, 
refused the crowm; the election of Prince Dmitri Trubetskoi failed, and the 
other candidates were set aside for various reasons. After much hesitation 
the name of Michael Romanov was put forward; a young man sixteen years 
of age, personally unknown, but recommended by the virtues of his father, 
Philarete, and in whose behalf the boyars had been canvassed by the patri- 
arch Hermogenes, the holy martyr to the national cause. The Romanovs 
were connected through the female branch with this ancient dynasty. The 
ancestors of Michael had filled the highest offices in the state. He fulfilled, 
moreover, the required conditions. '^There were but three surviving _mem- 
bers in his family,^' says Strahlenberg; *'he had not been implicated in the 
preceding troubles; his father was an ecclesiastic, and in consequence naturally 
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more dinpoBed to eociire peace and union than to mix iiimsolf up in turbu- 
lent projects,” 

Tie name of the now candulatc, stipport(ul by the metropolitan of Mos- 
cow/ was hailed with acclamation, and after some discussion ho was elected. 
The unanimous voice of the assembly raiwul Micluud Foodorovitch to the 
throne. Before ho ascetided ho was nHpiinal to swe^ar to tlie following con- 
ditions: that ho would protect religion; that he would pardon and forget 
all that had been done to his fatlaw; that he would make no now laws, nor 
alter the old, unless circumstances imperatively required it; and that, in 
important causes, he would decide nothing by hiinseli:, but that the existing 
laws and the usual forms of trial should remain in force; that he would not 
at his own pleasure make cither war or peace with his neighbours: and that, 
to avoid all suits with individuals, ho wmukl resign his estates to his family, 
or incorporahi them^ with the crown domains. Htrahlenberg adds that 
Ahixis, on his accession, swore to observe the same coiulitions. 

Those forms, however futile they may have been, arc remarkable: not 
becatise they render sacred a right which stands in no neijd of them, but 
because they recall it to mind; and also bc^ciause tlu^ prove that, even on the 
soil most favourable to despotism, a charter which should give absolute 
power to a monarch would appe^ar such a gross absurdity that we know not 
■:.hat an instance of the kind ever existcHl 

Nothing could be more critical than the slate of the (‘rnpire at the moment 
when its destinies were confided to a youth of seventtMm. Disorder and 
anarchy everywhere prevailed. Ustrialov giv(‘B ns the following picture: 
'‘The strongholds on the frontier which should have served to defend his 
dominions were in the hands of external or iidernal enemies. The Swedes 
poHsesHod Kexholm, Oresheck,^ Koporic. and even Novgorod. The Poles ruled 
in Smolensk, Dorogobuje, Putivle, anclTchernigov; the country around Pskov 
was in the power of Lisovski; Ilaisin, Kiishira, and Tula strupled feebly 
against the Tatars of the Crimea and the Nagoi; Barutxki (Zanicki) was estab- 
lished in Astrakhan; Kassan was in revolt. At home liands of Cossacks from 
the Don, and the 7japarogians, and whole divisions of Polos and Tatars ravaged 
the villages and the convents that were still entire, when there wore hopes of 
finding TOOty, The country was' wasted, soldiers werc^ dying of hunger, the 
land-tax was no longer collected, and not a kopeck was in the treasury. The 
state jewels, crowns of great ^price.scoptroa, precious stones, vases — all had 
been plundered and carried into Poland. 

" The young prince was surrounded by courtiers belonging to twenty differ- 
ent factions. There were to be found the friends of Godunov, the defenders of 
Shuiski, the companions of Wladislaw, and even partisans of the brigand of 
Tushino — in a word, men professing the most various opinions and aims, 
but all equally ambitious, and incapable of yielding the smallest point as 
regarded precedence. The lower class, irritated by lien years of miseip^, had 
become habituated to anarchy, and it was not without difficulty and resistance 
on their part that they were reduced to obedience.” Such, then, was the 
situation of the country; but Michael found means to redeem it. 

Notwithstanding the desperate state of his finances, the insubordination of 
his troops, the ill-wul of the diets, and the confederations continually sprinmg 
up against him, Skismund did not abandon his attempts upon Eussia; out 
the negotiations which ensued in consequence, upon various occasions, pro- 
duced no result. Wladislaw, at the head of an army, once more crossed the 


* There was no patriarch at that time. 
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frontiers, and appeared for the second time, in 1617, under the walls of Moscow, 
which he assaul ted and whence he was repulsed. Deceived in the expectation 
which the intelligence he kept up with various chiefs had induced him to form, 
harassed by his troops, who were clamorous for pay, he consented to renounce 
the title of czar, which he had up to that period assumed, and concluded, on 
the 1st of December, 1618, an armistice for fourteen years. The Peace of 
Stolbovna, January 26th, 1617, had terminated .the preceding year the war 
with Sweden, and was purchased by the surrehder of In^ia, Karelia, and 
tlie whole country between Ingria and Novgorod; besides the formal renun- 
ciation of Livonia and Esthonia, and the payment of a sum of money. 

The captivity of Philarete had now lasted nine years; from Warsaw he 
liad ^en removed to the castle of Marienburg, and it was from that place, as 
it is asserted, that he found means to communicate with the council of the 
boyars, and use his influence in the election of the czar, never dreaming that 
it would fall upon his son. The cessation of hostilities restored him to free- 
dom. He^ returned to Moscow on the 14th of June, 1619, and was imme- 
diately elevated to the patriarchal chair, which had remained vacant from the 
death of Hermogenes, in 1613. His son made him co-regent, and the ukases 
of that date are all headed “ Michael Feodorovitch, sovereim, czar, and^grand 
prince of all the Russias, and his father Philarete, mighty lord and most holy 
patriarch of all the Eussias, order,” etc. There exist, moreover, ukases issued 
in the sole name of the patriarch, thus called out of his usual sphere of action, 
and placed in one in which absolute power was granted him. He took part in 
all political affairs; all foreign ambassadors were presented to him; as well as 
to the czar: and at those solemn audiences, as well as at table, he occupied 
the right of the sovereim. He held his own court, composed of stolnicks and 
other ofl&cers; in a word, he shared with his son all the prerogatives of supreme 
power. From this period dates the splendour of the patriarchate, which at a 
ater epoch excited the jealousy of the czar Peter the Great, who was induced 
to suppress it in 1721. 

Pailarete always gave wise advice to his son, and the influence he exercised 
over him was always happily directed. A general census, of which he origi- 
nated the idea, produced great improvement in the revenue; but, perhaps 
without intending it, he contributed by this measure to give fixity to tlae 
system of bondage to the soil. In the performance of his duty as head pastor, 
he directed all his efforts to re-establish a press at Moscow,' which had been 
abandoned during the troubles of the interregnum; and he had the satisfaction 
of seeing, after 1624, many copies of the Liturgy issue from it.^ 

THE COSSACKS 

In the year 1627 the Cossacks of the Don, in one of their periodical upris- 
ings, conauered Azov, which they offered to the czar, but which he did not 
accept. As we shall meet the Cossacks again from time to time, it is worth 
while to interrupt our main narrative to make inquiry as to the antecedents 
of this peculiar people.® 

Soloviev gives the following definition of the term Cossacks”: "At the 
end of the first half of the fifteenth century we encounter for the first time 
the name of Cossack, principally the Cossacks of Riazan. Our ancestors under- 
stood by this name, in general, men without homes, celibates obliged to earn 
their bread by working for others. In this way the name * CoBsacli: * took the 

' I^tablislied in 1660. The first book printed in Moscow, The Emngeliei, appealed In the 
tcontb of March, 1664. 
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nieauiiifj; of diiy-laboiirer. They ft^ntiedi a, clam altogether o|)pose(l to land 
ownorn; that iw, the villagerH. The Bi(^ppeH, ho agrcH^ihle i,o live on, not lacking 
fertility, watered l)y rivtsrs filkHl with finh, att-rueded in (hene comitrica the 
more hardy, namely the CoHHaekH; tlu^peojde who could not at ay in villages, 
thoHt'. who wer(‘ purniu'd for Home crane, fugitiv(^ unitexl with each other; 
it iH thin group of individuals who fornKul the popidation of the frontiers and 
were known under the name of CoHsackH. Ihe (loBHacdvH mm therefore of 
grc'ai; importance; Ixdnp an enterpriHing iKxipks (hey wore the first to lead 
the; way to the great aoht-udcH whi<di[ flay pc'Ofh'd. It mm not dinicult for a 
lluMsiau to l)e(;oin(; a (hsHJiek; in going to the stemK^B ho did not enter a 
sl nuige connt.ry, nor did he ceaHo to lx; a RuHsian; them; among the Coseacks 
ht; fehf at home. Tin; (loHsacks who remaine<l i\(*ar the fnahha* lecogniHcd the 
right of th<; RuBsian govemnnent ov(;r tlwan in all thingH, hut olxycd it only 
wlum it would |)rov(; uwdul (o them. They deixmdcxl sotm^what oii the gov- 
ernuKUit, while thow; who livtxl far away were more indeptanlent."^ 

Rolisli authors have aiCtpiaiuicd W(;Ht(u-n hlnroix; with the name and the 
fact of the exiHtence of ilie (k)HBa<;kH. This name (in Rusaiim kazak) has 
paRHCul into other languages, by the writings of the sevemteenth century, with 
the Polish pronunciation. The etymology of this word lofig exerciHcd the 
sagacity of northern savants, i^oine (h^rivc; it from the Slavonic A;o5'n/'goat” 
—the CosHacks, they argmal, wand(u'(Ml abtmt likt; goats. Others believe it 
comes from tesa, which signifies of hair," ^'^scytlie," “body of land 

proj<;ctiing into a river." histifications are ns)t wanting for these different 
accxiptatiouH, since (1) (he Cossacks wtu'C fornuu’ly in the Kabiti of wearing long 
braids; (2) tJjcy ust'd seyth(‘s to make hay, jib well jih in battle; (3) their first 
eolonicfl W(;re on the riven* bjmks, which iinounded in promontories. In these 
days, wlu'n etymological Htudy Imn nuide such grejii progress, the wordOos- 
sjick is geiHU’jilly ac(;(;i)t.(Hl as derived from th(; TurkiHh. In that language 
cazak signiraw marauder, plunderer, soldifT of forttme. Such were in effect 
the first (lossaciks CHi/ablished on the banks of t.hc; .l)nie|H^r and its tributaries, 
iK'iween the Polish, tin; TjRar, jmd the Muscovite t(;rri lories. Their customs 
greatly resembled those of the inluibitnnt s ou the Border, or Scottish frontier; 
and the name of the country where tliey first, ji,ppeared, Ukrania (I^okraina), 
signifi(;B border, frontier, in the Slavonic dialects. 

The Cossacks have never formed a dist inct nationality, tnit their manners 
and institutions separate them from the rest- of (Ju; Russian ix)ople. The 
Comackn/ *— to translato by a single word all that the RussianB understand by 
Kazatchedvo — is the sp^xdes of society, government, political organisation 
which the Russian peasant undcirsbinds t)y instinct, so to sfH^ak, tio which he 
confonns most easily and which he probjibly regards as the Ix^st. The different 
fractions of the Cossacks were desi^ated as armies according to the provinces 
which they occujoied. There was the army of the Dnieper, the army of the 
Don, that of the laik (Ural), etc. Each of these armies was (livided into small 
camps or villages, called stanitsm. Tlie ground round the stanitsa, the docks 
which grazed on its meadows, formed the undivided pro|)erty of the com- 
mune. At regular intervals equal partitions took place for cultivation; but 
each gathered the fruit of his own labour and could increase hie share in the 
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to take up arms at the word of the chief whom the public suffrage had desig- 
nated. 1 here was one of these for each expedition and he bore the name of 
“errtot captain," (Mman hotcMvo\ which was distinct from the ataman or 
political chief for life of the whole army. This captain had under his orders 
an adjutant or lieutenant, Ussaoul, then centurions, comnoanders of fifties, 
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and commanders of tens. During peace the administration of each stands 
belonged to the elders, startchini; but every resolution of any importance had 
to be submitted to a discussion in which all the men of the community could 
take part and vote. The political or administrative assembly was callea the 
circle, kroug. There were no written laws, the circle being the living law, 
preserving and adding to the traditions. It left, moreover, complete liberty 
to the individual, so long as this was not harmful to the community. ^ As to 
the foreigner, anything, or almost anything, was permitted. ^ Such mstitu- 
tions find fanatics amongst men in appearance the most rebellious against all 
discipline. The filibusters at the end of the seventeenth century had similar 
ones. 

We are ignorant of the period of the first organisation of the Cossacks; it 
appears, however, very pro Sable that it is contemporary with the Tatar con- 
quest. The little republic of the Zapa- 
rogians in the islands and on. the banks 
of the Dnieper seems to be the model on 
which the other Cossack governments 
were formed; for their dialect, the Little 
Russian, has left traties amongst the Cos- 
sacks most remote from Ukraine . There 
is no doubt that the first soldiers who 
established themselves in the islands of 
the Dnieper were animated by patriotic 
and religious sentiments. Their first 
exploits against the Tatars and Turks 
were a protest of the conquered Chris- 
tians (gainst their Mussulman oppres- 
sors. m consequence of having fought y 
for their faith they loved war for its own / 
sake and pillage became the principal 
object of tlieir expeditions. In default 
of Tatars their Russian or Polish neigh- Miohabi:. rqmanov 

bours were mercilessly despoiled. 

Formerly the Cossacks had been recruited by volunteers arriving on the 
borders of the Dnieper — some from Great Russia, others from Lithuania or 
Poland. The association spread. It colonised the banks of the Don and 
there instituted the rule of the stanitsas and the circle. The czars of Musqovy, 
while they sometimes suffered from the violence of the newcomers, beheld 
with pleasure the formation on their frontiers of an army which fought for 
them, cost them nothing, and founded cities of soldiers in desolate stapes. 

From the Don the Cossacks carried colonies along the Volga, to the Terek, 
to the Ural; they conquered Siberia. In 1865 descendants of these same 
men were encamped at the mouths of the Amur and fringed the Chinese 
frontier. The Don Cossacks, conquerors of a country subdued by the Tatars, 
submitted to Russia in 1549, but they enjoyed a real independence. It is 
true that in war-time they furnished a body of trcj^s to the czar; but war 
was their trade and a means of acquiring fortune. They appointed their own 
atamans, governed themselves according to their own customs, and scarcely 
permitted the Moscow government to interfere at aU in their affairs. They 
even claimed the right to make war without command of the czar, and in 
spite of his injunctions devoted themselves to piracy on the Black Sea and 
even on the Caspian Sea. In 1593, when Boris Godunov instituted serfdom 
in Russia, by a ukase which forbade the peasants to change their lord or their 
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domicile, the Cossacks received immense additions to their numbers. Al! 
those who wished to live in freedom took refup in a stanitsa, where they were 
sure of finding an asylum. In th<nr ideas of honour, the atamans considered 
it their first cliity to protect fugitives. Conse.quently the most usual subject 
of disputes between the government of Moscow and the hordes of the Don 
was the restoration of serfs. At tim(^s exacted by the czars, when they had ' 
no foreign enemy to fear, it was evaded by tlu^ atamans; at times it was in 
some sort forgotten, whenever the servieoB of th(^ Cossacks became necessary. 
Practically it was considered impossible to get back a serf once he had pro- 
cured his adoption into a stanitsa. 

There were always two parties among the Cossacks, which might be called 
the aristocraticj party and the democratic faction, although there was no 
nobility amongst them. The ohk^stahlished Cossacks, possessing a fortune 
acquired either by raids or industry, did not look with a friendly eye on the 
newcomers, who were strangers to the country. The first preached in the 
circle respect of treaties and obedience to the czar; tihe others, on the con- 
trary, declared themselves in favour of every violent course, supported those 
bold spirits who were meditating some hazardous expedition, and troubled 
themselves little concerning the danger of compromising the privileges of the 
army of the Don by abusing them. The old ('ossacks in contempt called the 
newcomers f/oZc (nakedness, trash), and this name, lik(^ that of guexm in Flan- 
ders, had ended by being borne proudly liy the op iosito faction. 

The class of poor Cossacks, which was unc(‘asing y n^cruited from fugitives, 
hated the Eussian government and obtained the sympathy of the serfs who 
dared not bnuik their chain. The condition of the lattc^r was deplorable; at a 
time when the life of a freeman was held of small account, a slave was less 
than a beast of burden and certainly more misc'rable. The savagery of man- 
ners, the harshness of the masters, was equalled only by the ferocity of the 
laws. One example will be enough to show what the legislation of this epoch 
was like. Tlie serf was responsible for his master's debts. If the lord, did 
not pay his creditors the serf was put in prison and daily beaten before the 
courts of justice until the debtor had paid or the creditors hod abandoned 
their claims. In their wretchedness the serfs were witnesBes of the liberty of the 
Cossacks, who spoke the same language as themselves and who had the same 
origin. We need not be astonished if, in their despair, they wore disposed to 
accept os their liberators the Cossacks who came to pillage their masters. A 
slave rarely dares to conceive the idea of conquering his liberty; but he is 
always ready to aid the freeman who declares himself his protector. Thus 
it is to be noted thgt all the great insurrections of serfs 'which broke out in 
Russia were organised by Cossacks. The Fake Dmitri, Stenka Radzin, and 
Pugatchev furnish the proof of this/ 


LAST YEARS OF MICHAEL 

The peace with Poland being only for a stated term of years, Michael 
endeavoured, before its expiration, to have his troops placed in such a condi- 
tion by foreign officers that he might be able to reconquer the countries ceded 
to the Poles. Nay, on the death of Sigismund, ere the armistice had expired, 
he began the attempt to recover these territories, under the idle pretext that 
he had concluded a peace with Sidsmund and not with his successor. But 
the R^ian commander, Michael Schein, the very same who had valiantly 
defenikd Smolensk with a small number of troops against the Poles, now lay 
two whole years indolently before that town, with an army of fifty thousand 
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men and provided with good artillery, and at length retreated on capitulation, 
a retreat for which he and his friends were brought to answer with their heads. 
The Russian nation were so dissatisfied with this campaign, and the king of 
Sweden, whom Michael wanted to engage in an alliance with him against 
the Poles, showed so little inclination to comply, that the czar was fain to 
return to the former amicable relation with Poland. Peace was therefore 
again agreed on, and matters remained as they were before. 

During his reign, which continued till 1645, Michael had employment 
enough in endeavouring to heal the wounds which the spirit of faction had 
inflicted on his country; to compose the disorders that had arisen; to restore 
the administration which had been so often disjointed and relaxed; to give 
new vigour and activity to the laws, disobeyed and inefficient during the 
general confusions; and to communicate fresh life to expiring commerce. 
It redounds greatly to his honour that he proceeded in all these respects with 
prudence and moderation, and brought the disorganised machine of govern- 
ment again into play. More than this, the restoration of the old order of things, 
was not to be exjDected of him. Much that he was unable to effect was 
accomplished by hi^ son and successor, Alexis. 


ALEXIS (X645-1676 A.D.) 

The administration, however, of the boyar Boris Morosov^ to whom 
Michael at his death committed the education of Alexis, then in his sixtee;dth 
year, well-nigh destroyed the tranquillity which had so lately been resto/md. 
Mofosov trod in the footsteps of Boris Godunov, put himself, as that favourite 
of the czar had done, into the highest posts, and thus acquired the most 
extensive authority in the state, turned out all that stood m his way» dis- 
tributed offices and dignities as they fell vacant among his friends anq crea- 
tures, ^nd even became, like Boris, a near relation of the czar Alexia, by 
marrying a sister of the czaritza. Like his prototype, indeed, Morosov effected 
much good, particularly by making the army a main object of his cpncern, 
by strengthening the frontiers against Poland and Sweden, erecting manu- 
factories for arms, taking a number of foreigners into pay for the betl^r disci- 
plining of the army, and diligently exercising the troops himself. 

But these important services to the state could not render tl:^ people 
insensible to the numerous acts of injustice and oppression which 'vy'ere prac- 
tised with impimity by the party protected by this minion of the czar. The 
most flagrant enormities were committed, more particularly in the adminis- 
tration of justice. The sentence of the judge was warped to either side by 
presents; witnesses were to be bought; several of the magistrates, however 
incredible it may seem, kept a number of scoundrels in readiness to corroborate 
or to oppum, for a sum of money, whatever they were required to confiim or 
to deny. Such profligates were particularly employed in order to get rich 
persons into custody on charges of any species of delinquency sworn against 
them by false witnesses, to condemn them to death, and then to seize upon 
their property, as the accumulation of wealth seemed to be the generd object 
of all men in office. From the same corrupt fountain flowed a multitude oi 
monopolies and excessive taxes on the prime necessaries of life. The conse- 
quence of aE this was the oppression of the people by privileged extortioners 
and murmurs against injustice and the exorbitance of imposts. In addi- 
tion to this, those jgrandees who had now the reins of government in their 
hands assumed a naughty, austere behaviour towards the subjects^ whereas 
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and his father had beeiii friendly an<l ituhilg(nd’, and their gentleness 
eoinnmnicated itwlf to all who at that took |>nrt in the administration. 

From tFeae m'^veral catmea arose cliHconieut^ \n the nation; such great 
mien tis were neglected atul disappointed contrilndoil what they could t6 fan 
these diHe,ontcntH, and to bring tlnuu to ovc^t a(d<. Moae.ow, the seat of 
the principal magiatrato, who, himself in the highest degree tmjust, con- 
nived at the iniquities of his sulxirdinate judge's, was the place where the 
ix^ople limt applied for redress. They Ix^gati by presenting iKditions to the 
cjsar, iniploretl the removal of these disorders, and exfx^sed to him in plain 

tc^nna the ahum^s committtal by the favourite 
and hia a<lhereute. But these |)etitions were oJf 
no avail as none of the eotmtiers would venture 
to put tnem into th(^ hatul of the exar, for fear 
of MoroHov's long arm. The populace, there- 
fore, once BtopiHal the cssar, as he was returning 
from church to his palace, callitig aloud for 
righteous judge's, Alexis pronuKeHl them to make 
st.rict inquiry int(» tlieir grtpvances, and to in- 
llict punishment on tlwi guilty; the |KH)ple, how- 
ever, ha<l not patierua^ to wait this tardy pro- 
cess, but proceedcal to plumku* the houses of 
such of the great as wem most obnoxious to 
them. At length they wen^ pacified only on 
condition that the authors of their oppressions 
should Ixi brought to condign punishment. Not. 
however, till they had kilhid the principal 
magistrates, and otlu'.r obnoxious persons, and 
forced from the exar tint abolition of some of 
the new' taxes and tlic^ thuith of another nefari- 
ous judge, could they lie induced to spare the 
life of Morosov, tlxough the c^ar himself en- 
treated for him with tears. Thenceforth Mo- 
rosov ceased to the sole adviser of^ his sov- 
ereign, though he (sontinued to enjoy hia favour 
and aficctiom 

TATAB gxbl Of' THI T*omf TBnua thesc ovents, disturbances 

not less violent occurred in Pleskov and Nov- 
gorod, and wore not quelled until much mischief liacl lieen done.^ The paci- 
fication of Novgorod was mainly due to the wisdom and mtrepidity o:: the 
celebrated Nicon, who was afterwards patriarch. 

While the nation was in this restless and angry mood, another false 
Dmitri thought to avail himself of an opportunity apparently so favourable 
to gather a party. He was the son oi a draper in the Ukraine, and was 
prompted to his imposture by a Polish nobleman, named Danilovski, One 
day, when the young man was bathing, marks were observed on his back 
which were thought to resemble letters of some unknown tongue, Danilw- 
ski, hearing of this freak of nature, determined to build a plot upon it. He 
sent for the young man, and had the marks examined by a Greek pope whom 
he had suborned. The 'pope cried out, ** A miracle 1'^ and declared that the 
letters were Russian, and formed distinctly these words: Dmitri, son of 
the czar Dmitri. The public murder of Marina's infant son was notorious; 
but that difficulty was met by the common device of an alleged change of 
children, and the Poles were invited to lend their aid to the true prince thus 
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miraculously identified. They were willing enough to do so; but the trick 
was too stale to impose on the Russians. The impostor found no adherents 
among them; and after a wretched life of vagrancy and crime, he fell into 
the hands of Alexis, and was quartered alive. 

Alexis soon had an opportunity to repay in a more substantial raanner 
the ill-will borne to him by the Poles, who had further offended him by 
rejecting him as a candidate for their throne, and electing John Casimir. 
The cruel oppressions -exercised by the Poles upon the Cossacks of the Ukraine 
hrd roused the latter to revolt, and a furious war ensued, in which the enraged 
Cossacks avenged their wrongs in the most ruthless and indiscriminate manner. 
At last, after many vicissitudes, being deserted by their Tatar allies, the 
Cossacks appealed for aid to Alexis, offering to acknowledge him as their 
suzerain. With such auxiliaries the czar could now renew with better 
prospects the attempt made by his father to recover the territories wrested 
from Russia by her inveterate foe. He declared war against Poland; his 
conquests Were rapid and numerous, and would probably have terminated 
in the complete suDjugation of Poland, had he not been compelled to pause 
before the march of a still more successful invader of that country, Charles 
Gustavus, king of Sweden. 

Incensed at seeing his prey thus snatched from him when he had nearly 
hunted it down, Alejas fell upon the king of Sweden’s own dominions during 
his absence; but from this enterprise he reaped neither advantage nor credit; 
and he was glad to conclude, m 1658, a three years’ truce with Sweden, 
and subsequently a peace, which was an exact renewal of the Treaty of 
Stolbova in 1617, The war m Poland ended more honourably for Russia. 
An armistice for thirteen years, agreed upon at Andnissov, m Lithuania, 
and afterwards prolonged from time to time, was the forerunner of a com- 
plete pacification, which was brought to effect in 1686, and restored to the 
empire Smolensk, Severia, Tchemigov, and Kiev, that primeval principality 
of the Russian sovereigns. The king of Poland likewise relinquished to the 
czar the sujDremacy he md till then asserted over the Cossacks of the Ukraine. 

Russia had as much need as Poland of repose; for the empire was suffer- 
ing imder an accumulation of evils— an exhausted tre^ury, commercial 
distress, pestilence and famine, all aggravated by the unwise means adopted 
to relieve them. To supply the place of the silver money, which had dis- 
appeared, copper of the same nominal value was coined and put in cir- 
culation. At first these tokens were received with confidence, and no 
inconvenience was experienced; but ere long the court itself destroyed that 
confidence by its audacious efforts to secure to itself all the sterling money, 
and leave only the new coin for the use of commerce. The cupidity dis- 
jolayed in transactions of this kind, especially by Ria Miloslavski, the czar’s 
]ather-in-law, taught the public to dislike the copper coinage; it became 
immensely depreciated, and extreme general distress ensued. A rebellion 
broke out in consequence in Moscow (1662), and though it was speedily put 
down it was punished in the most atrocious manner in the persons of thou- 
sands of wretches whose misery had driven them to|crmie; whilst the authors 
of their woe escaped with impunity. The prisoners were hanged by hundreds, 
tortured, burned, mutilated, or thrown by night, with their hands bound, 
into the river, the number who suffered death in consequence of this arbi- 
trary alteration of the currency was estimated at more th^ seven thousand; 
the tortured and maimed, at upwards of fifteen thousand. 

The conduct of the Bon Cossacks was soon such as to make it questionable 
whether the acquisition of these new subjects was not rather a loss than a 
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gain to cxtipirc. At tlw^ end of (.h<^ campaign of 1C65 ilio Cossacks were 
xvfuHed nermisBion to dislwaul usual ami to nd.urn to tludr homes. They 
muiini(xi; atid BCT<‘ral of them were puninhed with death. Among those who 
wen’s c«(B‘.uted wjib an ofRcer, whoB(^ brother, Steuka Radaiin. had no diffi- 
culty in rousing his countrymen to n^wsngc this violation of tueir privileges 
and at the aanie time to gratify their inHiitiable appetite for havoc anci 
plunder. 

He l>egan his depuHlatiorm on the Volga by s(uzing a fleet of boats belong- 
ing to th<^ cssar, wlncli was on its way to Astraklian, massacring part of the 
cr(‘WB, and pre^ssing all the rest into his service. Having devastated the 
whole c,ountry of the Voka, he descemh^d into th(^ Caspian, and having swept 
ita shores, returned to ihe Volga laden with bofdy, For three years this 
flagitious niflian continued his murderous car<Hjr, n^peatedly tlefoating the 
forces sent against him. At last, having lost a great number of men m his 
piratical incursions into Pewia. he was hemnKul iii by the troops of the gov- 
ernor of Astrakhan, and forced to sue for pardon. The immwial'commander 
thought it more prudent to acec^pt liadisudB voluntary suomissiou than to 
risk an engag(anent witli desperatcj wn^tches whoH(5 mimbcn^a worn still formi- 
dable. Rad^iin was taken to Astrakhan, and the voyevod went to Moscow, 
to learn the czar's pleasure respecting him, Ah^xis lionourably confirmed 
the promise madci by his general in his name, and accophnl lladziu's oath 
of allegiance; but instead of disiHu-sing <he pardoned ixdxds over n^gions where 
they would have been useful to the empire, he had the imprudence to send 
them all back to the country of th<^ Don, without despoiling them of their 
ill-gottcai woaltli, dr taking any othc^r sexairity for their good l)chaviour. 

Tlict brigand wa« soon at his ohl work again on the Volga, murdering and 
torturing with more wanton fero(nty than (mt. To givi? to his enoraiities 
the colour of a war on Ixdialf of an oppnmMl class, he proclaimed himself 
the enemy of tl\c nobles and th(j restorer of the liberty of the people. As 
many of the EusBians still adlumxl to the patriarch Nicon, who had 'aeen de- 
:>oBod and sent to a monastery, he spread it abroad that Nicon was with 
um; that the czar's second son (who had died at Moscow, January 16th, 
1670) was not dead, but had put himself umler his proh^ction; and that he 
had event been requested by the czar hitnsidf to come to Moscow; and rid 
him of those unpatriotic grandees by whom ho was unhappily surrounded. 

The » artifices, together with the unlimited license to plunder which 
Radzin granted to everyone who joined his standard, operated so strongly 
that the rebel found himself, at length, at the head of two hundred thousand 
men, The czar's bldiers murdered their officers, an<l wont over to him; 
Astrakhan betrwed its governor, and received him; he was master of the 
whole country of the lower Volga; and on the uppcir course of the river, from 
Nijni-Novgorod to Kazan, the jpeasants rose to a man and murdered their lords. 
Had Stenka Eadzin been anytning better than a vulgar robber and cut-throat, 
he might have revolutionieed Russia; but ho was utterly without the qualities 
most requisite for success in such an enterprise. Disaaters overtook him in 
the autumn of 1670 : a division of his aimy was cut to pieces; twelve thousand 
of his followers were gibbeted on the highroad, and lie himself was taken in 
the beginning of the following year, earned to Moscow, and executed. 

The Turks had , by this time made war on Poland, and Alexis was bound 
by the Treaty of Andnissov, as well as by regard for the safety of his own 
dominions, to support the latter power. In 1671 the Turks made themschr^ 
masters of the important town of Kaminitz, and the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
ever averse to subjection, could not tell whether they belong^ to Turkey, 
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Poland, or Russia. Sultan Muhammed IV, who had -subdued and lately 
imposed a tribute on the Poles, insisted, with all the insolence of an Ottoman 
and of a conqueror, that the czar should evacute his several possessions in 
the Ukraine, but received as haughty a denial. The sultan in his letter 
treated the sovereign of the Russias only as a Christian gosmdin (hospodar), 
and entitled himself Most Glorious Majesty, King of the World. The czar 
made answer that he was above submitting to a Mohammedan dog, but that 
his sabre was as good as the grand seignior^ scimitar. 

Alexis sent ambassadors to the pope, and to almost all the great sovereigns 
in Europe, except France, which was allied to the Turks, in order to establish 
a league against the Porte. His ambassadors had no other success at Rome 
than not being obliged to kiss the pope's toe; everywhere else they met with 
notliing but good wishes, the Christian princes being generally prevented by 
their quarrels and jarring interests from uniting against the common enemy 
of their religion, Alexis did not live to see the termination of the war with 
Turkey. His death happened in 1676, in his forty-eighth year, after a reigi 
of thirty-one years. 


FEODOK (1676-1682 A.D) 

Alexis was succeeded by his eldest son, Feodor, a youth in his nineteenth 
year, and of very feeble temperament. The most pressing task that devolved 
on him was the prosecution of the war with Turkey, which, as far as Russia 
was interested, had regard chiefly to the question whether the country of the 
Zaparogian Cossacks should be under the sovereignty of the czar or of the 
sultan. The contest was terminated, three years after Feodor's accession, by 
a treaty which established his right over the disputed territory. Only one 
other memorable event distinguished his brief reign. 

Nothing could equal the care with which the noble families kept the books of 
their pedigrees, in which were set down not only every one of their ancestors but 
also t!ie posts and offices which each had held at court, in the army, or in the 
civil department. Had these genealogies and registers of descent been con- 
fined to the purpose of determining the ancestry and relationship of families 
no objection could be alleged against them. But these books of record were 
carried to the most absurd abuse, attended with a host of pernicious conse- 
quences. If a nobleman were appointed to a post in the army, or at court, 
or to some civil station, and it appeared that the person to whom he was now 
subordinate numbered fewer ancestors than he, it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that he could be brought to accept of the office to which he was called. 
Nay, this folly was carried to’ still greater lengths: a man would even refuse 
to take upon him an employ, if thereby he would be subordinate to one whose 
ancestors had formerly stood in that position towards his own. 

It is easy to imagine that a prejudice of this kind must have been pro- 
ductive of the most disagreeable effects, and that discontents^ murmurs at 
slights and trifling neglects, disputes, quarrels, and disorders in the service 
must have been its natural attendants. It was, therefore, become indis- 
pensably necessary that a particular office should be instituted at court in 
which exact copies of the genealogical tables and service-registers of the noble 
families were deposited; and this office was incessantly employed in settling 
the numberless disputes that arose from this inveterate prejudice. Feodor, 
observing the pernicious effects of this fond conceit — that the father's 
cajiacity must necessarily devolve on the son, and that consequently he ought 
to inherit his posts — wished to put a stop to it; and with tne advice of nis 
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«agiK;iouH Prin<«,(>! VaHil’ (Pilitxin, f<‘ll upon the following method 

Il<j caiwed it to lie pruclainuHl tha,t all tlus familit‘H should deliver into 
e«)urt faithful cc>pi<\M of their muwice-rolla, in order that they might be cleared 
of a, number of errorn that had er<‘pt into tluati, IIuh delivmy l)eing made he 
convoked tlu^ gnsat men and the auperior cku-gy bcdon*. him. lu the midst 
oi tiKiHe ht^ada of the noblen, th<^ patriarch eoiududtMl an animated harangue 
l>y inveighing against th(!ir prerogativeiB, **T\u\y ar(\” said he, “a bitter 
source of every kind of evil; they render abortive the most useful ontcrimses 
in like manner as ih(^ tarf^s sthle the good grain; ilwy have iutrcHluccd, eveh 
into the heart of famili(‘H, dkstmsious, confusion, and hairnnl; but the pontiff 
comprtdiends tla^ grand (hkign of his esiar, ChHl aloiu' can have inspired it!" 

At these words, and l)y auiie.iijation, all i,lu‘ grandees blindly bastened to 
ex|)r(\ss tfieir approval; and, stidthmly, Feodor, whom Ibis generous unanimity 
scorned to emraptun^, arcwo and jirocdaimed, in a simulaivtl Inirst of holy enthu- 
siasm, tlm aliolition of all tbeur luu'CHlrtary oredensionH — ‘'To extinguish even 


ihci recolhuddon (»f Uicun,’' said lu^, ^‘Icd al thcj papeu-s mla.tivc to those titles 
bti instantly couhuuumI!'' And as tlu^. firc^ was nardy, he; ordered them to bcj 
thrown into thc^ ilanit^s before^ thc^ dismayed (\vc‘s of noblcts, who strove to 
conenal thc^ir anguish by dastardly acclamatioiis. I \y way < >f conclusion to this 
singular cusromony, the patriareb pronounced an aiiathfuna against everyone 
who should prcisimm to contravtuu^ this ordinam^t of (bt^ cjsiar; and the justice 
of the scmtence was ratificHl by thci assemlrly in a. gcmcu’al shout of ^tAmcui!'^ 
It was !)y no means Fejodor’s iutmitlon to elTace nobility; and, a(!(‘,or(lingly, 
ho ordered nc'w Imoks to bo madc^, in wliicdi tfie mbdi^ familk‘s wean inscribed; 
but thus was abolished that extremely pernicious custom which made it a 
disgrace to be under tlie ordcu'sof anothe.r if hhutnes^stry did not roach so high, 
or even —in case of (opial prsligiye — if a fondutlmr bf ih(‘ commander had 
once betai subordiruUe in ilu^ stTvice to (be progforbor of him wlu) was now to 
a,ekiH»wierigC‘ him for his supcaaor. I'Vodor dies! in February, 1082 , after a 
reign of five ycsirs and a, half, hsiving Uf) issm^^' 







CHAPTER VI 
PETER THE GREAT 

[1684-1725 A.D.] 

Wlien, towards the heginning of the eighteenth century, Peter 
the Great laid the foundation of Petersburg or rather of his empire, 
no one predicted success. Had anyone at that time ima^ned that a 
sovereign of Russia could send victorious fleets to the Dardanelles, 
subjugate the Crimea, drive out the Turks from four great provinces, 
dominate the Black Sea, establish the most brilliant court of Europe, 
and make all the arts flourish in the midst of war — if anyone had 
said that he would merely have been taken for a visionary.— VoLTAntE.fr 


The question of the succession was now again thrown open to discussion, 
and the family feuds were revived. Ivan, the next in succession, was nearly 
blind, and, according to some historians, nearly dumb, and inferior in mini \ 
and body; and shortly before his death Feodor expressed his wish that his 
half-brother, Peter, then between nine and ten years of age, should be nomi- 
nated to the throne; a nomination of which Ivan had just sense enough to 
approve. The imbecility of Ivan was so great that, haa it not been for the 
influence of the family to which he belonged, and the bold and ambitious 
spirit of his sister Sophia, he must have been set aside at once, and Peter 
without further difficulty raised to the sovereignty. The Miloflavskoi, how- 
ever, were resolved, to preserve the right of succession in their own blood; 
and So[)hia, a princess of singular beauty and high mental endowments, in 
the meridian of youth and possessed of indomitable courage, set the example 
of contesting the throne, first in the name of her idiot brother and next in 
her own name: for when her plans were ripe she did not scruple to declare 
that she aspired to the sceptre in the default of the rightful heir. But as all 
her machinations were carefully conducted with a colour of justice on behalf 
of Ivan, she escaped from the charge of interested motives, wliich, in the early 
part of the plot, would have defeated her grand object. 
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While Sophia was employed in devising her plans, the Narishkins urged 
with unahating activity the claims of Peter. Friends arose in different quar- 
ters for both parties, and the city was thrown into consternation. But the 
Milodavskoi had the advantage of possession: the keys of power were in their 
hands: the officers of the state were in their immediate confidence, and the 
bands of the strelitz, the janissaries of Russia, were under their control. 
Sophia, availing herself of these fortunate circumstances, pleaded with her 
supplicating beauty in the name of her brother; besought the strelitz, by 
ar jS of fascination which were irresistible, to make common cause with her: 
ancl where her eyes failed to impress their sluggard hearts, she was bountiful 
in money and promises. A body so corrupt and slavish as the strelitz was 
easily won by bribes to any offices of depredation, and they accordingly 
declared for the beautiful and ]prodigal So;ohia. 

The accession of fourteen tnousand so!.diers to her side — men who were 
ready at any moment to deluge the capital in blood — determined the scales 
at once. It was necessary in tne first instance to exterminate the Narishkins, 
the formidable supporters of Peter; and next, if it could be accomplished with 
safety, to make away with the' life of the prince. A rumour accordingly 
disseminated that the Narishkins had compassed the death of Feodor, in 
order to make room for the young Peter; that they had poisoned him 
through the agency of foreign physicians; and that they contemplated a 
similar act of treachery towards Ivan. The zeal of the Narishkins seemed to 
justify these charges; and the populace, who wore universally in favour of 
the direct lineal succession, were brought to believe them; particularly as 
Galitzin, the favourite minister of Feodor, was the chief counsellor md fnend 
of Sophia. Affairs were now ripe for revolt. The chiefs of the strelitz, having 
previously concerted their plans, broke out into open violence; and for three 
clays in succession this band, of legalised plunderers committed the most extra- 
vagant excesses in the streets of Moscow, secretly abetted by the encouraging 
patronage of Sophia. In their fury they murdered all those officers of the 
state whom they suspected to bo inimical to the views of the princess; and 
bursting into the palace of the czars demanded the lives of the Narishkins. 
Two brothers of Natalia, the widow of Alexis, were sacrificed on the spot, and 
sixty of her immediate kindred were shortly after put to death in t!:io most 
cruel manner. 

The czarina herself was forced to flee for safety from the capital, accom- 
panied, providentially for the destiny of Russia, by the young prince Peter. 
For sixty versts she fled in consternation, carrying the boy, it is reported, in 
her arms: but the ferocious strelitz had tracked her footsteps, and followed 
close upon her path. Her strength at last began to fail: her pursuers were 
rapidly gaining on her; she could hear the sound of their yells, and the tramp 
of their approaching feet: her heart trembled at the horrors of her situation, 
and in despair she rushed into the convent of the Trinity to seek for a last 
shelter in the sanctuary. The strelitz, uttering cries of savage triumph, fol- 
lowed on the moment: the despairing mother had just time to gain the foot 
of the altar, and place the child upon it, when two of the murderous band 
came up. One of them seized the prince, and, raising his sword, prepared 
to sever the head from the body, when a noise of approaching horsemen was 
heard without: the ruffian hesitated — his fellow murderers at the distant 
part of the church were struck with terror ■— dismayed by the a]pprehension 
of some sudden change in the fortune of the day; he abandoned his grasp of 
the prince and fled, and Peter the Great was preserved to Russia, 

The immediate result of those violent efforts of the strelitz was ttie decla- 
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ration of the sovereignty in the name ot Ivan. ^ That prince, however, trem- 
bled at the prospect of incurring the responsibility of a trust to which he felt 
himseK to be unequal, and entreated his counsellors to permit his half-brother 
Peter to be associated with him in the government. This request, which was 
considered on all sides reasonable enough, could not be refused without 
increasing the difficulties of Sophia’s party, and rendering such further mea- 
sures necessary as might probably betray her motives too soon. It was there- 
fore sanctioned by the nobles; and on the 6th of May, lp81, the coronation of 
Ivan and Peter were celebrate in due form; Sophia being nominated regent, 
on account of the imbecility of the one and the youth of the other. Thus 
far SophLa had carried her purpose. She was now in possession of the power 
to which her ambition tempted her to aspire; but she panted to have that 
power formally assigned and publicly acknowledged. In order the more 
effectually to exclude Peter from any future lien upon the throne, she brought 
about a marriage between Ivan and a young Soltikov; ^ trusting to the issue 
for an insurmountable obstacle in the path of the prince, whose dawning 
genius, even at that early age, she appeared to dread.^ 


THE CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH OE PETER 

During Sophia’s government Peter continued to reside with his mother 
in the village of Preobrazhenski. His education was entirely neglected; his 
teacher, Nikita Zotov, was taken away from him and not replaced by another; 
he spent his time in play, surrounded by companions of his own age and with- 
out any intelligent occupation: such an existence would certainly have 
spoiled and maimed a less -gifted nature. Upon Peter it only had the effect, 
as he himself afterwards recognised, of making him feel in later years the want 
of that knowledge which is indispensable for a sound education. By reason 
of this neglect P$ter had to study much when he reached maturity; besides 
this, the manner in which his boyhood was spent deprived him of that train- 
ing of the character in intercourse with other people which is the mark of an 
educated man. From his youth Peter adopted the rough habits of those who 
surrounded him, an extreme want of self-restraint, and hideous debauchery. 

But his unusually gifted nature could not be crushed by this absence of 
aU intellectual interests. Peter had no early instruction, but the love of 
knowledge inherent in him could not be destroyed. ^ He himself afterwards 
communicated the circumstances which directed him into the paths he elected 
to follow. When he was fourteen years of age, he heard from Prince Iakov 
Dolgoruki that he had possessed an instrument “ by means of which it was 
possible to measure distances or extension without being on the spot.” . The 
young czar wished to see the instrument, but Doljgoruki replied that it had 
D^n stolen; so Peter commissioned the prince,^ who had gone to France as 
ambassador, to purchase there for him such an instrument. In 1688 Dolgo- 
ruki brought from France an astrolabe and case of mathematical instruments, 
but there was no one amongst the czar’s entourage who had any understand- 
ing of what they were for. Peter applied to a German doctor, but neither did 
he know how to use ^he instruments;* finally he found a Dutchman, Franz 
Timmerman, who explained to him the significance of the objects- . The cpr 
began to study arithmetic, geometry, and the science of fortification with 
him. The teacher was not a great authority on these matters, but he knew 
sufficient to give Peter indications, and the talented ]Dupil worked out every- 
thing himself; but his education had been neglected to such an extent that 
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when he was learning the four rules of arithmetic, at the age of sixteen, he 
could not write a single line correctly and did not even know how to divide 
one word from the other, Joining two or three together with continual mis- 
takes and omissions. 

Some time later Peter was in the village of Izmailov, and strolling through 
the storehouses, he looked over a lot of old things that had belonged to the 
cousin of the esar Michael Feodoroviteh — Nikita Ivanovitch Eomaiiov, who 
had been distinguished in his time for his remarkable love of knowledge. 
Here be found a foreign-built vessel and questioned Franz Timmerman about 
it; the latter could teH him only that it was an English boat, which had the 
superiority over Russian boats as being able to sail not only with the wind 

but also against it. Peter 
inquired whether there 
was anyone who could 
mend the boat and show 
him how to saillt. Tim- 
merman replied that 
there was and found for 
Peter tfie Dutchman, 
Christian Brandt (Kars- 
tein Brandt, as Peter 
called him). The czar 
Alexis Michailovitch liad 



thought of building aship 
and launchiiig it at As- 


trakhan, and had there- 
fore sent for shipwrights 
from Holland; but the 
ship that had been built 
and launched at Astra- 
khan was destroyed by 
Stenka Radzin, the ship- 
wrkhts were dispersed, 
and one of them, the 
ship's carpenter, Karstein 
Brandt, lived in Moscow 
where he gained a living 
by doing carpenter’s 
work. 

By order of the czar Brandt mended the boat, put in a mast and sail, and 
in Peter’s presence manoeuvred it on the river lauza. Peter was astonished 
at such art and himself repeated the experiment several times with Brandt 
but not always successfully; it was difl5cult to turn the boat, which stuck to 
the shore because the chaimel was too narrow. Peter then ordered the boat 
to^ t^en to a pond in the village of Izmailov, but there also navigation was 
difiBcult. Then .Peter learned that the lake near Pereiaskvl would ^ suitable 
for his purpose; it was thirty versts in circumference and had a depth of six 
sazhen.i Peter asked his mother’s leave to go on a pilgrimage to the Troitsa 
monastery, came to Pereiaslavl, and examined the lalte, whida greatly pleased 
On Ins return to Moscow he entreated his mother to let him go again 
to Pereiaslavl in order to take the boat there. The czaritza could not iSuse 
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her beloved son, although she was much against such a jproject out of fear 
for his life. Together with Brandt, Peter built a wharf at the mouth of the 
river Troubezh, which falls into the lake of Pereiaslavl and thus he laid the 
foundation of his ship building. 

At that period Peter’s diversions with his com panioiis began to lose their 
playful character. He enrolled amongst them vo unteers of every condition 
and in 1687 he formed with them two regular regiments, called by the name 
of the* two royal villages near Moscow — the Preobrazhenski and the Senaen- 
ovski. Sophia and her partisans endeavoured to represent these diversions 
as foolish extrav^ances; Natalia Kirillovna, the mother of Peter, did not 
herself see anything more in them than the amusements of a spirited, impet- 
uous youth, and thought to steady hun by marri^e. She found for him a 
bride in the person of Eudoxia Lapoukhin, a beautiful young girl; her father, 
an okolnitcM, or courtier of the second rank, called Sarion, had his name 
changed to Theodore, and the marriage took place on the 27th of January, 
1689- Peter had no attachment or love for his wife and only married to 
please hLs mother; in fact, he married as the majority of men married at that 

E eriod. His mother hoped that when the young man was married he would 
egin to lead the life that was considered fitting for exalted personages. ^ But 
soon after the marriage, as soon as the ice began to break up in the rivers, 
Peter galloped away to Pereiaslavl and there occupied himself with the build- 
ing of ships. TTir mother wished to draw him away and demanded his return 
to Moscow under the pretext of a requiem service for the czar Theodore: 
You were pleased to summon me to Moscow,” wrote the czar to his mother, 
and I was ready to come, but verily there is business on hand.” His mother 
msisted that he should come to the capital; Peter obeyed and came to Mos- 
cow, but after a month he was again back at the Pereiaslavl lake. He loved 
his mother and in his letters shared with her the satisfaction he experienced in 
the success of his work. “ Thanks to your prayers,” he wrote, all is well, 
and the ships are a great success.” But the czaritza Natalia did not under- 
stand her son’s passion, and moreover feared Sophia’s inimical designs; there- 
fore she called him again to Moscow. His young wife also wearied for his 
presence and wrote to him, caliing him ^'her joy, her light, her darling,” 
and begging him to ecHne or let her come to him. Peter, recalled 
by his mother’s persist^t dranands, unwillingly returned that summer to 
Moscow.^^ 


PEmS A^EKCS CX)NTROL 

It is alleged, with what fanth we know not, that at this period Sophia 
and her favourite, Prince Galitdn, ^wjaged the new chief of the Strelitz to 
sacrifice the young czar to their anifoidon. It appears at least that six hun- 
dred of those solciers were to seize on that prince’s person, if not to murder 
him. Peter was once more obliged to take refuge in the monastery of the 
Trinity, the usual sanctuary of the court when menaced by the mutinous 
soldiery. There he convoked the boyars of his party, assembled a body of 
forces, treated with the captains of the strelitz, and sent for sorne^ Germans 
who had been long settled in Moscow, and were all attached to his person, 
from his already showing a regard to foreigners. Sophia protested her abhor- 
rence of the plot, and sent the patriarch to her brother to assure him of her 
innocence; but he abandoned her cause on being shown proof that he himself 
was among those who had bee > marked out for assassination. 

Peter’s cause prevailed, iill the conspirators were punished with great 
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severity; the leaders were beheaded, others were knouted, or had their tongues 
cut out, and were sent into exile. Prince Galitzin escaped with his life, by 
the intercession of a relative, who was a favourite of the czar Peter, but he 
forfeitki all his property, which was immense, and was banished to the 
neighbourhood of Archangel. 

The scene concluded with shutting up the Princess Sophia in a convent 
near Moscow, where she remained in confinement until her death, which did 
not happen until fifteen years afterwards. From that period Peter was real 
sovereign. His brother Ivan had no other share in the government than that 
of lending his name to the public acts. He led a retired life, and died in 1696. 

Nature had given Peter a colossal vigour of body and mind, capable of 
all extremes of good and evil. It is impossible to review his whole history 
without mingled feelings of admiration, horror, and disgust. That he was 

not altogether a monster of wickedness 
was not the fault of Sophia and her 
minister, whose deliberate purpose it 
was to destroy in him every germ of 
good, that he might become odious and 
insupportable to the nation. Tney 
succe^ed only in impairing the health, 
corrupting the morals, and hardening 
the heart of the youthful czar; it was 
no more in their power to deprive him 
of his lofty nature than to have given 
it to him. General Menesius, a, learned 
Scotchman, to whom Alexis Jtiad in- 
trusted his education, refused to betray 
him, and was, therefore, drivep from his 
charge. The first imoressiofis on the 
mind of Peter were allowed . to be re- 
ceived from coarse and sordid amuse- 
ments, and from foreigners, who were 
repuls^ by the jealousy of the boyars, 
hated by the superstition of the people, 
and despised by the gener^ ignorance. 
Thus it was hoped that he would at 
last be driven by public execration to 
quit the jjalace for a monk’s cell; but 
the very means which were taken to ensure his disgrace served to lay the 
foundations of his greatness and glory. 

Kiept at a distance from the throne, Peter escaped the influence of that 
atmosphere of effeminacy and flattery by which it is environed; the hatred 
with which he was mspiim against the cfestroyers of his family increased the 
eneigy of his character. He knew that he must conquer his place upon the 
throne, which was held by an able and ambitious sister, and encircled by a 
barbarous soldiery ; thenceforth, his childhood had that which ripened age 
too often wants, it had an aim in view, of which his genius, already bold and 
perK /ering, had a thorough -iomprehension. Surrounded by adventurers of 
daring spint, who had come from afar to try their fortune, hia powers were 
rapidly unfolded. One of them, Lefort, wno doubtless perceived in this 

ra ^barian the trac^ of civilisation, wMch had perhaps be^ left there 
first tutor, gave him an idea of Hie sciences and arts of Europe, and 
imrHcularly of the mifitary art. 
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MILITARY REFORMS 

Lefort, in whom Peter placed his whole confidence, did not imderstand 
much of the military service, neither was he a man of literature, having 
applied himself deeply to no one particular art or science; but he had seen a 
great deal, and was capable of forming a right judgment of what he saw. Like 
the czar, he was indebted for everything to his own genius: besides, he under- 
stood the German and Dutch languages, which Peter was leaning at that ^ 
time, in hopes that both those nations would facilitate his designs. Finding 
himself agreeable to Peter, Lefort attached himself to that prince's service: 
by administering to his pleasures he became his favourite, ana confirmed this 
intimacy by his abilities. The czar intrusted him with the most dangerous 
design a Russian sovereign could then possibly form — that of abolishing the 
seditious and barbarous body of the strelitz. The attempt to reform the 
janissaries had cost the great sultan Osman his life. Peter, young as he was, 
went to work in a much abler manner than Osman. He began with forming, 
at his country residence of Preobrajen, a company of fifty of his youngest 
domestics; and some of the sons of boyars were chosen for their ^ oflficers. 
But in order to teach those young boyars a subordination with which they 
were wholly unacquainted, he made them pass through all the military degr^, 
setting them an example himself, and serving successively as private soldier, 
sergeant, and lieutenant of the company. 

This company, which had been raised by Peter only,^ soon increased in 
numbers, and was afterwards the regiment of Preobrajenski guards. Another 
company, formed on the same plan, became in time the regiment of guards 
known by the name of Semenovski. The czar had now a regiment of five 
thousand men on foot, on whom he could depend, trained by General Gor- 
don, a Scotchman, and composed almost entirely of foreigners- Lefort, who 
had seen very little service, yet was qualified for any conomission, undertook 
to raise a regiment of twelve thousand men, and effected his design. Five 
colonels were appointed to serve under him; and suddenly he was made gen- 
eral of this little army, which had been raiski as much to oppose the strelitz 
as the enemies of the state. 

Peter was desirous of seeing one of those mock fights which had been 
lately introduced in times of peace. He caused a fort to be erected, which 
one part of his^new troops was to defend and the other to attack. The differ- 
ence on this occasion was that, instead of exhibiting a sham engagement, they 
fought a downright battle, in which there were several soldiers killed and a 
great many wounded. Lefort, who commanded the attack, received a con- 
siderate wound. These bloody sports were intended to inure the troops to 
martial discipline; but it was a long time before this could be effected, and 
not without a great deal of labour and difficulty. Amidst these military 
entertainments, the czar did not neglect the navy: and as he had made Lefort 
a general, notwithstanding this favourite had never borne any commission by 
land, so he raised him to the rank of admiral, though he had never before 
commanded at sea. But he knew him to be worthy of both commissions. 
True, he was an admiral without a fleet, and a general without any other 
troops than his regiment. 

By degrees the czar began to reform the chief abuse in the army, mz., the 
independence of the boyars, who, in time of war, used to take the field with 
a multitude of their vassals and peasants. Such v as the government of the 
Franks, Huns, Goths, and Vandals, who, indeed, subdued the Roman Empire 
in its state of decline, but would have ten easily destroyed had they con- 
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tended with the warlike legions of the ancient Romans, or with such armies 
as in our times are maintained in constant discipline all over Europe. 

Admiral Lefort had soon more than an empty title. He employed both 
Dutch and Venetian carpenters to build some long-boats, and even two 
thirty-gun ships, at the mouth of the Voroneje, which discharges itself into 
the Don. These vessels were to fall down the river, and to awe the Grim 
Tatars. Turkey, too, seemed to invite the czar to essay his arms against her; 
at the same time disputes were pending with China respecting the limits 
between that empire and the possessions of Russia in the north of Asia. 
These, however, were settled by a treaty concluded in 1692, and Peter was 
left free to pursue his designs of conquest on the European side of his 
dominions. 


AZOV TAKEN FEOM THE TURKS 

It was not so easy to settle a peace with the Turks; this even seemed a 
proper time for the czar to raise himself on their ruin. The Venetians, whom 
they had long overpowered, began to retrieve their losses. Morosini, the 
same who surrender^ Candia to the Turks, was dispossessing them of the 
Morea. Leopold, emperor of Germany, had gained some advantages over 
the Ottoman forces in Hungary; and the Pol.es were at least able to repel 
the incursions of the Grim Tatars. 

Peter profited by these circumstances to discipline his troops, and to 
acquire, if possible, the empire of the Black Sea. General Gordon marched 
along the Don towards Azov, with his regiment of five thousand men; 
he was followed by General Lefort, with his regiment of twelve thousand; 
by a body of strelitz, under the command of Sheremetrev and Schein, 
officers of Prussian extraction; by a body of Cossacks, and a 'large train of 
artillery. In short every tiling was ready for this grand expedition (1694). 
The Russian army began its march under the command of Marshal Shere- 
metrev, in the beginning of the summer of 1695, in order to attack the town 
of Azov, situated at the mouth of the Don. The czar was with the troops, 
but appeared only as a volunteer, being desirous to learn before he would 
take upon him to command. During their march they stormed two forts 
which the Turks had erected on the banks of the river. 

This was an arduous enterprise, Azov being very strong and defended 
by a numerous garrison. The czar had employed several Venetians in build- 
ing long-boats like the Turkish saicks, which, together with two Dutch fri- 
gates, were to fall down the Voroneje; but not being ready in time, they 
could not get into the sea of Azov. All beginnings are difficult. The Rus- 
sians, having never as yet made a regular siege, miscarried in this their first 
attempt. 

A native of Dantzic, whose name was Jacob, had the direction of the 
artillery under the command of General Schein; for as yet they had none 
but foreim officers belonging to the train, and indeed none but foreign engi- 
neers and foreign pilots. This Jacob had been condemned to the rods by 
Schein, the Prussian general. It seemed as if these severities were necessary 
at that time in support of authority. The Russians submitted to such treat- 
ment, notwithstanding their disposition to mutiny; and after they had un- 
dergone that corjDoral punishment, they continued in the service as usual. This 
Dantziker was oj another way of thinking, and determined to be revenged; 
whereupon he spiked the cannon, deserted to the enemy, turned Mohammedan, 
and defended the town with great success. The besiegers made a vain attempt 
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to storm it, -and after losing a great number of men, were obliged to raise the 
siege. 

Perseverance in his undertakings was the characteristic of Peter the Great. 
In the spring of 1696 he marched a second time to attack the town of A 20 V 
with a more considerable army. The most agreeable part of the czar’s suc- 
cess was that of his little fleet, which he had the pleasure to ^ completely 
equipped and properly commanded. It beat the Turkish saicks that had 
b^n sent from ConstMitinople, and took some of them. The siege was car- 
ried on regularly, though not entirely after the English manner. The trenches 
were three times deeper than the English, and the parapets were as high as 
ramparts. At length the garrison surrendered, the 28th of July, 1696, with- 
out obtaining any of the honours of war; they were likewise obliged to deliver 
up the traitor Jacob to the besiegers. 

The czar immediately began to improve the fortifications of Azov. He 
likewise ordered a harbour to be dug, capable of holding large vessels, with 
a design to» make himself master of the straits of Cafla, which open the pas- 
sage into the Black Sea. He left two-and-thirty armed saicks before Azov, 
and made all the preparations for fitting out a strong fleet against the Turks, 
which was to consist of nine sixty-gun ships, and of one-and-forty carrying 
from thirty to fifty pieces of cannon. The principal nobility and the wealth- 
iest merchants were obliged to contribute to the fitting out of this fleet; and, 
as he thought that the estates of the clergy ought to bear a proportion in the 
service of the common cause, orders were issued that the patriarch, the 
bishops, and the superior clergy should find money to forward this new expe- 
dition, in honour of their country, and for the general advantage of Christen- 
dom. He likewise obliged the Cossacks to build a number of light boats, such 
as they use themselves, with which they might easily infest t!ie whole coast 
of the Crimea. The scheme was to drive the Tatars and Turks forever out 
of the Crimea, and afterwards to establish a free and easy commerce with 
Persia, through Georgia. This is the very branch of trade which the Greeks 
formerly carried on to Colchis, and to this peninsula of the Crimea, which the 
czar seemed likely to subdue. 

Before Peter left the Crimea he repudiated his wife Eudoxia, and ordered 
her to be sent to a convent, where, before bis return to Moscow, she became 
a nun, imder the name of Helena. She had long made herself distasteful to 
her husband by her querulous jealousy, for which, indeed, she had ample 
cause, and by her aversion to his foreign favourites and the arts they intro- 
duced. 

After his successful campaign against the Turks and Tatars, Peter wished 
to accustom his people to splendid shows, as well as to military toil. With 
this view, he mme his army enter Moscow under triumphal arches, in the 
midst of fireworks and other tokens of rejoicing. The soldiers who had 
fought on board the Venetian saicks against the Turks led the procession. 
Marshal Sheremetrev, generals Gordon and Schein, Admiral Lefort, and the 
other general ojQficers, took precedence of their sovereign, who pretended he 
had no rank in the army, being desirous to convince the nobility by his exam- 
ple that merit ought to be the only road to military preferment. 

This triumphal entry seemed, in some measure, to resemble those of the 
ancient Romans, especially in that as the triumphers exposed the captives to 
public view in the streets of Rome, and sometimes put them to death, so the 
slaves taken in this expedition followed the army; and Jacob, who had 
betrayed them the year before, was carried in a cart, with the gibbet, to which 
he was fastened after he had been broken upon the wheel. 

H. 'W. — TOL. XTII. 8 
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Upon this occaaion was struck the first medal in Russia. The legend, 
which was in the language of that country, is remarkable: “Peter I, the 
august emperor of Muscovy.” On the reverse is Azov, 'with these words, 
“ victorious by fire and water,” 

SCHEMES OF CONQUEST 

The paramount idea of Peter’s whole life displayed telf in the siege of 
Azov, his first military enterprise. He wished to ciimi^ his people by begin- 
ning with the art of war by sea and land. T^t art would open the way for 
all the others into Russia, and protect them there. By it the czar was to con- 
quer for his empire that element which, in his eyes, was the greatest civiliser 
of the world, because it is the most favourable to the intercourse of nations 
with each other. 

But ignorant and savage Asia lay stretched along the Black Sea, between 
Russia and the south of Europe. It was not, therefore, through those waters 
that Peter could open himself a passage to European knowledge. But 
towards the northwest, another sea, the sanie whence, in the nint!i century, 
came the first Russian founders of the empire^ was within hte reach. It alone 
could connect Muscovy with ancient Europe; it was especially through that 
inlet, and by the ports on the gulfs of Finland and of Riga, that Russia could 
aspire to civilisation. Those ports belonged, however, to a warlike land, 
thickly studded with strong fortresses. It mattered not; everything was to 
be tried to attain so important an object. 

Peter, however, did not deem it proper to begin such an arduous enter- 
pri^ until he should have made himself better acquainted with the nations 
which he wished to conciliate, or to conquer, and which were recommended 
to him. as models. He was desirous, with his own eyes, of beholding civilisa- 
tion in what he supposed to be its mature state, and to improve himself m the 
details of government, in the knowledge of naval affairs, and of the several 
arts which he wished to introduce among his coxmtrymen. 


CONSPIEACY TO MTJEDEB PETEE 

But he was not allowed to depart in peace. The announcement of his 
intention was received with deep disgust by Ins bigoted subjects. The strelitz 
in p^icular, who saw themselves supplanted by the regiments disciplined in 
the European manner, were actively hostile. The childhood and youth of 
Peter had seveml times escaped from their rage; and now, in the horror 
which was inspired by his approaching departure for profane Europe, they 
determined to sacrifice the impious czar w]ao was ready to defile himself by 
the sacrilegious touch of foreigners whom they abhorred. They saw in the 
midst of them twelve thousand heretics, already organised, who would remain 
^ters of their holy city; while they themselves, exfied to the army, were 
destmed to fight at a distance on the frontier. Nor was this their only griev- 
ance,^ for Peter had given orders to construct a fleet of a hundred vessels; and 
of this sudden creation they complained, as being an insupportable tax in the 
midst of an aJr^y niinous war, and as rendermg it necessary to introduce 
into them sacr^ land a fresh supply of those schismatical artisans who were 
preferred to them. A few days before the departure of their sovereign, 
TsiMer and Sukanim, two of the streUtz leaders, plotted a nocturnal confla- 
gr^mn. They knew that Peter would be the first to hasten to it; and in the 
midst of the tumult and confusion common to such accidents, they meant to 
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murder him without mercy, and then to massacre all the foreigners who had 
been set over them as masters. 

Such was the infamous scheme. The hour fixed for its accomplishment 
was at hand. The principal conspirators assembled at a banquet, and sought 
in intoxicating liquors the course requisite for the dreadful work before them. 
But drunkenness produces various efects on different constitutions. Two of 
the villains lost in it their boldness, left the company under a specious pretext, 
promising their accomplices to return in time, and hurried to the czar to 
disclose Sxe plot. 

At Tnidnigb t the blow was to have been struck; and Peter gave orders 
that, exactly at eleven, the haunt of the conspirators should be closely sur- 
rounded. Shortly after, thinking that the hour was come, he went thither 
alone, and entered boldly, not doubting that he should find thern already 
fettered by his guards. But his impatience had anticipated the time, and 
he foimd himself, single and unarmed, in the midst of the ferocious gang at 
the instant* when they were vociferating an oath that they would achieve his 
destruction. 

At his unexpected appearance they all rose in confusion. Peter, at once 
comprehending the full extent of his danger, exasperated, at the supposed dis- 
obecience of his guards, and furious at naving thrown himself into peril, had 
yet the presence of mind to conceal his emotions. Having gone too far to 
recede, he unhesitatingly advanced among the throng of traitors, greeted them 
familiarly, and, in a calm and natural tone, said, that “ as he was passing by 
their house he saw a light in it, and guessing that they were amusing them- 
selves, he had entered in order to share their pleasures.” He then seated him- 
self, and drank to his assassins, who, standing up around him, could not avoid 
putting the glass about, and drinking his health. ^ 

But they soon began to exchange looks and signs. At last one of them 
leaned over to Sukanim, and said, in a low voice, “Brother, it is time!” The 
latter, for what reason is unknown, hesitated, and had scarcely replied, “Not 
yet,” when Peter, who heard these words, and along with them the footsteps 
of his guards, started from his seat, knocked him down by a blow in the face, 
and exclaimed, “If it is not yet time for you, scoundrel, it is for me!” This, 
blow, and the sight of the guards, threw the assassins into consternation; 
they fell on their Snees and implored forgiveness. “Chain them!” replied the 
terrible czar. Then turning to the officer of the guards, he struck him, and 
reproached him with his want of punctuality; but the latter showed him his 
order; and the czar perceiving his mistake, clasped him in his arms, kissed 
him on the forehead, proclaimed his fidelity, and entrusted him with the 
custody of the traitors. 

His vengeance was terrible; the punishment was more ferocious than the 
crime. First the rack, then the successive mutilation of each member; then 
death, when not enough of blood and life was left to allow of the sense of 
suffering. To close the whole, the heads were exposed on the summit of a. 
column, the members being S3mimetrically arranged around them, as orna- 
ments — a scene worthy of a government of masters and of slaves, brutifying 
each other, whose only god was fear. 

PETER TRAVELS TO ACQUIRE KNOWLEDGE 

After this terrific execution, Peter began his journey in April, 1697, trav- 
elling incognito in the retmue of his three ambassadors, General Lefort, the 
boyar Alexis Golovin, and Vonitsin, dmfc, or secretary of state, who had been 
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long employed in foreign courts. Their retinue consisted of two hun^d per- 
sons. The czar, reserving to himself only a volet de chxmbre, a servant in livery, 
and a dwarf, was confounded in the crowd. It was a thing unparalleled in 
history, either ancient or modem, for a sovereign of five-and-twenty years of 
age to withdraw from his kingdoms, only in order to learn the art of govern- 
ment. His victory over the Turks and Tatars, the splendour of his trium- 
phant entry into Moscow, the multitude of foreign troops attached to his 
interest, the death of Ms brother Ivan, the confinement of the princess Sophia 
to a cloister, and the fearful example he had just made of the conspirators 
might naturally encourage him to hope that the tranquillity of his dominions 
would not be disturbed during bis absence. The regency he entrasted to the 
boyar Strecknev and Prince Romadonovski, who in matters of importance 
were to consult with the rest of the nobility. 

The troops which had been trained by General Gordon continued at Mos- 
cow, with a view to awe the capital. The disaffected strelitz, who were likely 
to create a disturbance, were distributed on the frontiers of the Crimea, in 
order to preserve the conquest of Azov and check the incursions of the 
Tatars. Having thus provided against every contingency, he gave a free 
scope to his passion for travelling, and his desire of imprcfvement. He had 
previously sent threescore young Russians of Lefort's regiment into Italy, 
most of them to Venice and the rest to Leghorn, in order to learn the art of 
navigation and the method of constructing galleys: forty more set out by his 
direction for Holland, to be instructed m the art of building and working 
large ships: others were ordered to Germany, to serve in the land forces and 
to learn tbe military diseiipline of that nation. 

At that period, Mustapha II had been vanquished by the emperor Leopold; 
Sobieski was dead; and Poland was hesitatmg in its choice between the prmce 
of Conti and Augustus of Saxony; William III reigned over England; Louis 
XIY was on the point of concluding the Treaty of Ryswick; the elector of 
Brandenburg was aspiring to the title of kmg; and Charles XII had ascended 
the throne. 

Setting out from Novgorod, Peter first visited Livonia, where, at the risk 
of his liberty, he reconnoitred its capital, Riga, from which he was rudely 
repulsed by the Swedish governor. Thenceforth he could not rest till he had 
acquired that maritime provmce through which his empire was one day to be 
enriched and enlightened. Li his progress he gained the friendship of Prussia, 
a power which, at a future time, might assist his efforts; Poland ought to be 
Ms ally, and already he declared himself the supporter of the Saxon prince 
who was about to nile it. 

The czar had reached Amsterdam fifteen days before the ambassadors. He 
lodged at first in a house belonging to the East India Company, but chose 
afterwards a small apartment in the yards of the admiralty. He disguised 
himself in a Dutch skipper's habit, and went to the great shipbuilding village 
of Zaandam. Peter achnired the multitude of workmen constantly employed; 
the order and exactness observed in their several departments; the prodigious 
despatch with wMch they built and fitted out sMps; and the vast quantity of 
stores and machines for the greater ease and security of labour. He ^gan 
with purchasing a boat, and made a mast for it hims elf. By degrees he exe- 
cuted every part of the construction of a ship, and led the same life all the time 
as the carpenters of Zaandam — clad and fed exactly like them; working hard 
at the forges, at the rope-yards, and at the several mills for sawing timber, 
extracting oil, manufacturing paper, and wire-drawing. He entered himself 
as a (X)niiQon carpent^, and was enrolled in the list of workmen by the name 
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of Peter Michaelov. They commonly called him Master Peter, or Peter-bas; 
and though they were confounded at first to behold a sovereign as their com- 
panion, yet they gradually accustomed themselves to the sight. 

Whilst Peter was handling the compass and axe at Zaanc.am, he received 
intelligence of the division in Poland, and of the double nomination of the 
elector Augustus and the prince of Conti. Immediately the carpenter of 
Zaandam promised Kinjg Augustus to assist him with thirty thousand men. 
From his shop he issued orders to his army in the Ukraine, which had been 
assembled against the Turks. 

His troops obtained a "vdctory over the Tatars, in the neighbourhooa of 
Azov; and a few months after became masters of the town of Orkapi, or 
Pereko d. For his part he persisted in making himself master of different arts. 
With tus^dew he frequently went from Zaandam to Amsterdam, in order to 
hear the anatomical lectures of the celebrated Ruisch. ^ Under this master he 
made such progress as to be able to perform some surgical operations, which, 
in case of necessity, might be of use, both to hhnself and to his officers. _ He 
likewise studied natural philosophy, under Vitsen, celebrated for his patriotic 
virtue and for the noble use he made of his immense fortune 


Peter in Holland, England, and Austria 

Besides shipbuilding Peter also turned his attention to ‘machinery, fac- 
tories, and industry of every kind. Sometimes he was to be found sitting 
at the weaver’s loom, sometimes handling the sledge-hammer, axe, and 
plane. He could truthfully write to the patriarch Adrian concerning him- 
self; ^'We act obedient to the wnrd of God to our first parent Adam and 
are working — not because it is necessary, but in order that we may ha\ e 
a better insight into naval affairs and be the more able to go against the 
enemies of Jesus Christ’s name and conquer by his grace.” 

On the 9th of September Peter, accompanied by Vitsen and Lefort, 
journeyed to Utrecht for a conference with the hereditary stadholder William 
of Orange, king of England. On his return he visited the whale-fishing fljeet 
which had shortly before arrived, so as to become acquainted with every- 
thing concerning whale-fishing — that important branch of the seaman’s 
activity. 

Peter always took note of everything new and important that he saw.. 
Vitsen had to take him everywhere — to the hospitals, the foundling 
asylums, and’the prayer meetings of different religious sects. He found 
great pleasure in tie anatomical cabinet of the celemated Ruisch, who had 
greatly advanced the art of preserving corpses from decomposition by injec-- 
tions. It was with difficulty that the czar could be got out of the room. 
He stood there transfixed and as it were unconscious, and he could not pass 
before the body of a child, that seemed to smile as if it were alive, without 
kissing it. His taste for being present at surgical operations went so far 
that at his rec uest a special door was made in the wall of the St. Peter Hos- 
pital, by whic i he could enter it with Ruisch from the embassy, unobserved 
and unmolested by the curious. It was this doctor who recommencled to 
him the surgeons for the new Russian naval and military troops. 

After a stay of two months the Russian embassy went to the Hague, 
where it had long been expected. The entry was even more magnificent 
than at Amsterdam. Peter wished to attend the formal audience of his 
embassy in strict incognito. Vitsen, accompanied by two gentlemen, 
fetcheu him in his carriage. The czar wished ‘:o take along his dwarf, and 
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v.hen told that space was lacking, he replied: "Very well, then, he will 
sit on my lap/’ At his command, a drive was taken outside the town. At 
every one of the manv mills that he passed, he asked what it was for; and on 
beint^ told that one 'before which there were no stores was a grinding-mill, 
he wish^ to enter it at once, but it was locked. On the road to Haarlem 
he observed a small water-mill for irrigating the land. In was in vain that 
they told him it was encompassed by water. " I must see it,"' was the reply. 
The czar satisfied his curiosity and returned with wet feet. Twilight was 
already setting in, and the Dutch escort of the czar were rejoicing that the 
sight-seeing was at an end. But alas! before entering the Hague, Peter 
felt the carriage give a sharp jolt. "Wliat is it?” he inquired. He was 
told that the carriage had driven on to a ferry-boat. "I must see it,” said 
he, and by lantern light the width, length, and depth of the ferry-boat had 
to ’be taken. Finally, at eleven at night, one of the best hotels in the Hague 
was reached The czar was given a beautiful bedroom with a four-post 
bed. He preferred -a garret. After midnight it occurred to him to spend 
the night at the hotel where his ambassadors wpe. Looking there for a 
place to sleep in, he found a Russian servant snoring on a bear skin. With 
a few kicks he awakened him. "Go away, go away, I am going to sleep 
here.” At last he found a comfortable resting place. 

On the day of the audience, Peter dressed himself as an ordinary noble- 
man in a blue garment not overladen with gold lace, a large blond wig, and 
a hat with white feathers. Vitsen led him to the anteroom of a hall where 
soon the members of the states general and many distinguished spectators 
assembled. As some time passeci before the retinue of his embassy arrived, 
and meanwhile all eyes in the hall were turned towards the ante-chamber 
where the czar was, he became extremely restless. "Ifc takes too long,” 
he said and wanted to depart. But Vitsen represented to him that he 
would have to pass through the hall where the states general were already 
assembled. Thereupon he demanded that the lords should turn their backs 
to him as he passed through the room. Vitsen replied that he could com- 
mand the lox& nothing, as they were the representatives of the sovereignty 
of the land, but that he would ask them. The reply brought back was that 
the lor(k would stand up as the czar passed through the room, but would 
not turn their backs. Peter then drew his great wig before his face and ran 
at full speed through the assembly room and down the porch. 

In the Hague also Peter had several informal meetings with the stad- 
holder, W^am; he became personally acquainted with the eminent 
statesmen Heinsius, Van Slingerland, Van Welde, Van Haven, and with the 
recorder of the states general, Franz Flagel. He besought the latter to 
find him someone who would know how to organise the Russian chancellery 
on the Dutch model. He also entered into connection with the celebrated 
engineer, General Coehom, and on his recommendation took many Dutch 
engineering officers into the R^ian service. 

As Peter next undertook a journey to Leyden, the great scientist Leeu- 
wenhoek had to come on board his yacht. He brought some of his most 
beautiful apparatus and a microscope with him. Peter conversed with him 
for two hours, and manifested much pleasure in the observation of the circu- 
lation of the blood in fishes. Boerhaave took him to the Botanical Gardens 
and to the anatomical lecture-room. On observing that one of his suite 
could not hide his aversion for a body which seemed to him particularly 
worthy of observation on account of its exposed sinews, he ordered him to 
tear out one of these sinews with his teeth. 
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From Leyden, Peter returned to Amsterdam, Here lie often joined in 
the work on the galley which had been commenced at his request. In the 
name of the town Vitsen requested the czar, to accept this ship as a present. 
Peter gave it the name Amsterdam^ and in the following year, laden with 
wares bought by Peter himself, it started on its first journey to Archangel. 
From Amsterdam Peter often made excursions to Zaandam, ever keen and 
confident, although his Rui^ian attendants trembled and quaked at the 
thr^tening dangers. On market days he was greatly entertained by the 
quacks and tooth drawers. He ha4 one of the latter brought to him, and 
with great dexterity soon acquired the knack necessary for this profession. 
His servants had to provide him with opportunities for practising the newly 
acquired art. 

Through Vitsen the Dutch Jews petitioned xne czar to permit their 
nation, which had been banished by Ivan IV from Russia, to re-enter it, and 
they offered to prove their gratitude by a present of 100,000 giffden. ^'My 
good Vitsen,” replied Peter, “you know my nation and that it is not yet 
the time to grant the Jews this request. Tell them in my name that I thank 
them for their offer, but that their condition would become pitiable if they 
settled in Russia, for although they have the reputation of swindling all 
the world in buying and selling, I am afraid they would be greatly the losers 
by my Russians.” 

During his sojourn in Amsterdam Peter received the joyful news of tw^o 
successful engagements against the Tatars in July and August. To cele- 
brate this victory he gave a brilliant f§te to the authorities and merchants 
of the town. The brilliant victory of Prince Eugene at Zenta was yet more 
decisive for the issue of the war against the Turks. 

On the 9th of November Peter, accompanied only by Lefort, returned 
to the Hague, where he informed King William III of his desire to see 
England. The king preceded him, and sent three men of war and a yacht 
under the command of Admiral Mitchel to conduct the czar. On the 
18th of January, 1698, accompanied by Menshikov and fifteen other Rus- 
sians of his suite, he set sail at Hellevoetsluis. Soon after the first days 
of his arrival in England, he exchanged the dwelling assigned to him in the 
royal castle of Somerset for the house of Mr. Evelyn at Deptford in the 
neighbourhood of the admiralty works, whence he could enter the royal con- 
struction yards unseen. There he learned from the master builders how 
to draw up the plan according to which a ship must be built. He found 
extreme pleasure in observing the cannon at the Tower, and also the mint, 
which then excelled aU others in the art of stamping. 

In his honour Admiral Carmarthen instituted a sham sea fight at Spit- 
head on the 3rd of April which was conducted on a greater scale than a 
similar spectacle given for him in Holland. He often visited the great 
cathedrals and churches. He paid great attention to the ceremonial of 
English church worship; he also visited the meeting-houses of the Quakers 
and other sects. At Oxford he had the orgardsation and institutions of 
the university shown him. As in Holland, he preferred to pass most of his 
time with handicraftsmen and artists of every kind; from the watchmaker ’ 
to the coffin maker, all had to show him their work, and he took naodels 
with him to Russia of all the best and newest. During his stay he always 
dressed either as an English gentleman or in a naval uniform. 

In Holland the English merc han ts had presented the czar with a memo- 
rial through the Earl of Pembroke on tne 3rd of November, in which 
they had petitioned for permission to import tobacco (which had been so 
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strongly forbidden under the ezars Michael and Alexis), and offered to 
pay a considerable sum of money for the privilege. The marc^uis of Carmar- 
then now again broached the subject, and on the 16th of April a treaty was 
signed with the Russian ambassador Golovin for three years, which author- 
ised Carmarthen's agents to import into the Russian Empire in the fir^ 
year three thousand hogsheads (of five hundred English pounds each), and 
in each of the following two years four thousand hogsheads, under a tax 
of 4 kopecks in the pound. Twelve thousand pounds were paid down in 
advance. This money pLced the czar in a position to make still greater 
purchases, as well as to engage a greater number of foreigners in his service; 
amongst them the astronomer and professor of mathematics Ferguson of 
Scotland, the engineer Captain Perry, and the shipbuilders John Dean and 
Joseph Ney./ 

King William made Peter a present of the Royal Transport, a very beau- 
tiful 3 \acht, which he generally used for his passage over to Holland. Peter 
went on board this vessel, and got back to Holland in the end of May, 1698. 
He took with him three captains of men-of-war, five-and-twenty captains 
of merchant ships, forty lieutenants, thirty pilots, thirty surgeons, two hun- 
dred and fifty gunners, and upwards of three hundred artificers. This colony 
of ingenious men in the several arts and professions sailed from Holland to 
Archangel on board the Royal Transport; and were sent thence to the different 
places where their service was necessary. Those whom he engaged at Amster- 
dam took the route of Narva, at that time subject to Sweden. 

While the czar was thus transporting the arts and manufactures from 
England and Holland to his own dominions, the officers whom he had sent 
to Rome and Italy succeeded so far as also to engage some artists in his 
service. General Sheremetrev, who was at the head of his embassy to Italy, 
made the tour of Rome, Naples, Venice, and Malta; while the czar proceeded 
to Vienna wfith the other ambassadors. All he had to do now was to observe 
the military discipline of the Germans, after seeing the English fleet and the 
dockyards in Holland. But it was not the desire of improvement alone that 
induced him to make this tour to Vienna, he had likewise a political view; 
for the emperor of Germany was the natural ally of the Russians against the 
Turks. Peter had a private audience of Leopold, and the two monarchs 
stood the whole time of the interview, to avoid the trouble of ceremony. 

During his stay at Vienna, there happened nothing remarkable, except the 
celebration of the ancient feast of “landlord and landlady,” which Leopold 
thought proper to revive upon the czar^s account, after it had been disused 
during his whole reign. The manner of making this entertainment, to which 
the Germans gave the name of Wirthschaft, was as follows: The emperor 
was landlord, and the empress landlady; the king of the Romans, the arch- 
dukes, and the archduchesses were generally their assistants; they entertained 
people of all nations, dressed after the most ancient fashion of their respective 
countries. Those who were invited as guests drew lots for tickets; on each 
of "which was written the name of the nation, and the character to be repre- 
sented. One had a ticket for a Chinese mandarin, another for a Tatar mirza, 
another for a Persian satrap, or a Roman senator; a princess might happen to 
be allotted the part of a gardener’s wife, or a milkwoman ; and a prince might 
act the peasant or soldier. They had dances suited to these different char- 
^tem; and the landlord and landlady with their family waited at table. 
(Jn this occasion Peter assumed the habit of a Friesland boor, and in this 
ch^cter was addressed by everybody, at the same time that they talked 
to him of the great czar of Muscovy. “These indeed are trifles,” says Vol- 
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taire, from whom the account is taken, "but whatever revives the memory 
of ancient customs is, in some measure, worthy of being recorded.” 

THE INSXJHBECTION OF THE STRELITZ 

Peter was preparing to continue Ms journey from Vienna to Venice and 
Rome when he was recalled to his own dominions by news of a general insur- 
rection of the strelitz, who had C[uitted their posts on the frontiers, and 
marched on Moscow. Peter immed lately left Vienna in secret, passed through 
Poland, where he had an interview with King Augustus, and arrived at 
Moscow in September, 1698, before anyone there knew of his having left 
Germany.® 

When Peter I arrived from Vienna he found that his generals and the 
douma had acted with too great leniency. He cherished an old ^dge 
against the strelitz ; they had formed the army of Sophia wMch had been 
arrayed agdinst that of the czar, and in his mind was stdl alive the memory 
of the invasion of the Kremlm, the murder of his maternal relatives, the terrors 
undergone by his mother in Troitsa, the plots that had well-nigh prevented 
his departure for the west, and the check placed by the mutineers on the plans 
he had matured for the good of his country during his journey through 
Europe- He resolved to seize the opportunity thus placed in his hands to 
crush all his enemies at one blow, and to inaugurate in old Russia a reign of 
terror that should recall the days of Ivan IV. The particular point of attack 
had been his taste for foreign fashions, for shaven chins, and abbreviated 
garments. These therefore should be the rallying-sign of the Russia of the 
future. Long beards had been the standard of revolt; long beards must fall. 
He ordered ah the gentlemen of his realm to shave, and even performed that 
office with his own hand for some of the highest nobles of his court. On the 
same day the Red Square was covered with gibbets. The patriarch Adrian 
tried in vam to divert the anger of the czar. " My duty is to protect the people 
and to punish rebels,” was the only answer he received. 

On the 10th of October a first consignment of two hundred prisoners 
arrived in the Red Square, followed by their wives and children, who ran 
beMnd the carts chanting funeral dirges. The czar ordered several officers to 
assist the headsman in his work. Johann Korb, an Austrian who was an 
eye-witness of the scene, relates that the heads of "five rebels were struck 
off by the noblest hand in Russia.” Seven more days were devoted to the 
executions, and in all about a thousand victims perished. Many were pre- 
"viously broken on the wheel or given up to other frightful tortures. Tlie 
czar forbade the removal of any of the bodies, and for five months Moscow 
was given the spectacle of corpses hanging from the turrets of the Kremlin, 
or exposed in the public squpes. Tw’o of Sophia’s female confidantes were 
buried alive, and &phia herself and the repudiated czarina, Eudoxia Lapu* 
khin, noted for her attachment to old customs, were confined in monasteries. 
After the revolt of the inhabitants of Astrakhan, who murdered their voyevod 
(1705), the militia was abolished and the way was clear for the establishment 
of a new army.fl' 


WAR WITH SWEDEN 

The external relations as well as the domestic circumstances of the empire 
were at tMs juncture peculiarly favourable to the czar’s grand design of o;^n- 
ing a commimication with the Baltic. He had just concluded a treaty of 
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peace for thirty years with the Turks, and he found himself at the head of a 
numerous army, a portion, at least, of which was well disciplined, and eaeer 
for employment. The death of General Lefort, in 1699, at the early age of 
forty-six, slightly retarded the progress of his movements; but in the Mow- 
ing year he prepared to avail himself of events that called other powers into 
action and afforded him a feasible excuse for taking the field. 

Charles XII, then only eighteen years of age, had recently succeeded to 
the throne of Sweden. The occasion seemed to yield an auspicious oppor- 
tunity to Poland and Denmark for the recovery of certain provinces that in 
the course of former wars had either been wrested from them by Sweden or 
ceded by capitulation. Augustus, the elector of Saxony, called by choice to 
the throne of Poland, was the fiist to assert this doctrine of restitution in 
which he was quicldy followed by the Danish king. Livonia and Esthonia 
had been ceded by Poland to Charles XI, and the provinces of Holstein and 
Schleswig had been conquered from Denmark in the same reign, and annexed 
to the Swedish territories. The object of the allies was to recover those 
places. Sweden, thus assailed in two quarters, presented an apparently easy 
victory to the czar, whose purpose it was to possess himself of Ingria and 
Karelia, _that lay between him and the sea. A confederacy was, therefore 
entered into by the three powers for the specific view of recovering by war 
those provinces that had previously been lost by war. But Peter miscal- 
culated his means. The arms of Sweden were crowned with triumphs and 
her soldiery were experienced in the field. The Russian troops, on the con- 
traiy, were for the greater part but raw recruits, and, except against the Turks 

practice in military operations. The genius 
of Peter alone could have vanquished the difficulties of so unequal a contest 
The preparations that were thus in course of organisation awakened the 
energies of Charles . Without waiting for the signal of attack from the enemy 
he sent a force of eight thousand men into Pomerania, and, embarking with a 
fleet of forty sail, he suddenly appeared before Copenhagen, compeBed the 
ing of Denmark within six weeks to sign a peace by whiwi the possession of 
pi stem was confiimed to the reining duke, and a fuU indemnity obtained 
tor all toe e^nses of the war. He had no sooner overthrown toe desiens 
01 tiie^ Danish monarch than he turned his arms 
had laid siege to Riga, the capital of Livonia; but 
such obstinacy by Count Dalberg that the Polish , 
the enterprise, upon the shallow pretext that he 
merchandise which was at that time stored in t 
eration was dissolved, and the struggle was left 
Russians and the Swedes. 


against Poland. Augustus 
that city was defended with 
leneral was glad to abandon 
wished to 3)are the Dutch 
le port. Thus the confed- 
single-handed between the 


by toe revei^s of his allies, poured into Ingria an anny 
of ^y thousand men. Of these troops there were but twelve thousand dis- 
soldijs; the remamder consisted of serfs and fresh levies, gathered 

only ^th clubs and pikes, md imac- 
quamted ^th the use of fire-arms. The Swedish army, on the other VmiiH 

tpusand strong; but it was composed of experienced bat- 
^oooosses, and commanded by able generals. The 
advanced gumds of the Russians were dispersed on their progress in some 

She of W, a fortified place on the bank^ 

two J thp “‘0 Snltic Sea. For 

hasten the mnvpmp^+Q topi, when Peter, finding it necessary to 

hasten the movements of some regiments that were on their march from 
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Novgorod, as' well as to confer with the Mng of Poland in consequence of his 
abandonment of the siege of Eiga, left the camp, delegating the command to 
the duke of Croy, a Flemish officer, and prince Dolgoruki, the commissary- 
general. 

His absence was fatal to this undertaking. Charles, during a violent 
snow-storm, that blew directly in the face of the Eussims, attacked the 
enemy in their intrenchments. The besiegers were filled with consternation. 
The duke of Croy issued orders which the prince Dolgoruki refused to execute, 
and the utmost confusion prevailed amongst the troops. The Eussian officers 
rose against the Germans and massacred the duke^s secretary, Colonel Lyons, 
and several others. The presence of the sovereign was necessary to restore 
confidence and order, and, in the absence of a controlling mind the soldiers, 
flying from their posts and impeding each other in their attempts to escape, 
were slaughtered in detail by the Swedes. In this exigency, the duke of Croy, 
as much alarmed by the temper of the Eussians as by the superiority of the 
enemy, together with ahnost all the German officers in the service, surrendered 
to the victorious Charles, who, affecting to despise his antagonist, contented 
himself with retaining a few general officers and some of the Saxon auxiliaries, 
as prisoners to grace his ovation at Stockholm, and suffered the vanquished 
troops to return home. Thus failed the first descent upon Ingria, which cost 
Eussia, even on the statement of the czar himself, between five thousand and 
six thousand men. The loss of the Swedes is estimated by Peter at three 
thousand, but Voltaire reduces the niunber to twelve hundred, which, con- 
sidering the relative positions of both armies, and the disadvantages of other 
kinds imder which the. Eussians were placed, is more likely to be accurate. 

This impropitious event did not discourage Peter. “The Swedes,'' he 
observed, “wil! have the advantage of us for some time, but they will teach 
us, at last, how to beat them." If Charles, however, had followed up his 
success, and pushed his fortxmes into the heart of Eussia immediately after 
this victory, he might have decided the fate of the empire at the gates of 
Moscow. But, elated with his triumphs in Denmark, and tempted by the 
weakness of the Poles, he embraced the more facile and dazzling project of 
concentrating his whole power against Augustus, declaring that he would 
never withdraw his army from Poland until he had deprived the elector of 
his throne. The opportunity he thus afforded Peter of recruiting his shat- 
tered forces, and organising fresh means of aggression, was the most remark- 
able mistake in the whole career of that vain but heroic monarch. 

RALLYING FROM DEFEAT 

While Charles was engaged in Poland, Peter gained time for the accom- 
plishment of those measures which his situation suggested. Despatching a 
Ibody of troops to protect the frontiers at Pskov, ae repaired in person to 
Moscow, and occupied himself throughout the ensuing winter in raising and 
training six regiments of infantry, consisting of 1000 men each, and several 
raiments of dragoons. Having lost 145 pieces of cannon in the affair at Narva 
he ordered a certain proportion of the bells of the convents and churches to 
be cast into field pieces; and was prepared in the spring of the year 1701 to 
resume hostilities with increased strength, and an artillery of 100 pieces of 
cannon, 142 field pieces, 12 mortars, and 13 howitzers. 

Nor did he confine Ms attention to the improvement of the army. Con- 
scious of the importance of diffusing employment amongst his subjects, and 
increasing their domestic prosperity, he introduced into the country flocks of 
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sheep from Saxony, and shepherds to attend to them, for the sake of the wool; 
established hospit^, and linen and paper manufactories; encouraged the art 
of printing; and invited from distant places a variety of artisans to impart to 
the lower classes a knowledge of useful crafts. These proceedings were treated 
with levity and contempt by Charles, who appears throughout to have 
despised the Russians, and who, engrossed by his campaign in Courland and 
Lithuania, intended to turn back to Moscow at his leisure, after he should 
have dethroned Augustus, and ravaged the domains of Saxony. 

Unfortunately the divisions that prevailed in the councils of Poland 
assisted to carry these projects rapidly into effect. Peter was anxious to enter 
into a new alliance with Augustus, but, in an interview he held with that 
prince at Birzen, he discovered the weakness of his position and the hopeless- 
ness of expecting any effectual succour at his hands. The Polish diet, equally 
jealous of the interference of the Saxon and Russian soldiery in their aifairs, 
and afraid to incur the hostility of Charles, refused to sanction a league that 
threatened to involve them in serious difficulties. Hence, Augustus, left to 
his own resources, was easily deprived of a tlirone which he seemed to hold 
a^inst the consent of the people, while Peter was forced to conduct the war 
alone. His measures were consequently taken with promptitude and decision. 
His army was no sooner prepared for action than he re-entered Ingria, animat- 
ing the troops by his presence at the several points to which he directed their 
movements. In some accidental skirmishes with small bodies of the Swedes, 
he reaped a series of minor successes, that inspired the soldiers with confi- 
dence and improved their skill for the more important scenes that were to 
follow. Constantly in motion between Pskov, Moscow, and Archangel, at 
which last place he built a fortress called the New Dvina, he diffused a spirit 
of enthusiasm amongst the soldiers, who were now becoming inured to action. 

An open battle at last took place in the neighbourhood of Dorpat, on the 
borders of Livonia, when General Sheremetrev fell in with the main body of 
the enemy on the 1st of January, 1702, and, after a severe conflict of four hours, 
compelled them to abandon their artillery and fly in disorder. On this occa- 
sion, the Swedes are said to have lost three thousand men, while there were 
but one thousand killed on the opposite side. General Sheremetrev was imme- 
diately created a field-marshal, and public thanks were offered up for the victory. 

Following up this signal triumph, the czar equipped one fleet upon Lake 
Penus to protect the territory of Novgorod, and manned another upon Lake 
Lac oga, to resist the Swedes in case they should attempt a landing. Thus 

guarded at the vulnerable points, he was enabled to prosecute his plans in the 
interior with greater certainty and effect. P u ine 

Marshal Sheremetrev in the meantime marched upon Marienburg, a town 
on the confines of Livonia and Ingna, achieving on his progress another 
triumph over the enemy near the village of Humolova. The garrison at 
Marienbu^, afraid to risk the consequences of a siege, capitulated at once, 
on condition that the i^abitants should be permitted a free passage, which 
was agreed to; but an intern j^rate officer having set fire to the powner maga- 
zine, to prevent the negotiation from being effected, by which a number of 

^Idlers on both sides were killed, the Russians fell upon the inhabitants and 
destroyed the town. 


THE ANTECIEDENTS OF AN EMPRESS 

^ongst the pri^ners of war was a young Livonian girl, called Martha, an 
orphan who resided in the household of the Lutheran minister of Marienburg. 
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She had been married the day before to a sergeant in the Swedish army; and 
when ^e appeared in the presence of the Russian general Bauer, she was 
bathed in tears, in consequence of the death of her husband, who was sup- 
posed to have perished in the melee. Struck with her appearance, and curi- 
ous to learn the history of so interesting a person, the general took her to his 
house, and appointed her to the superintendence of his household affairs. 
Bauer, was an unmarried man, and it was not surprising that his intercourse 
with Martha should have exposed her to the imputation of having become his 
mistress; nor, indeed, is there any reason, judging by the immediate circum- 
stances as well as the subsequent life of that celebrated woman, to doubt the 
truth of the charge. Bauer is said to have denied the fact, which is sufficiently 
probable, as it was evidently to his interest to acquit the lady of such an 
accusation; but, however that may be, it is certain that Prince Menshikov, 
seeing her at the generaTs house, and 
fascinated by her manners, solicited the 
general tc transfer her services to his 
domestic establishment; which was at 
once acceded to by the general, who 
was under too many obligations to the 
iprince to leave him the option of a re- 
JiusaJ. 

Martha now became the avowed 
mistress of the libertine Menshikov, in 
which capacity she lived with him until 
the year 1703, when, at the early age 
of nineteen, she enslaved the czar as 
much by her talents as by her beauty, 
and exchanged the house of the prince 
for the palace of the sovereign, Tlie ex- 
traordinary influence she subsequently 
exercised when, from having been the 
mistress she became the wife of the 
czar, and ultimately the empress Cath- 
erine, developing, throughout the vari- 
ous turns of her fortune, a genius worthy of consort with that of Peter him- 
self, opens a page in history not less wonderful than instructive. The mar- 
riage of the sovereign with a subject was common in Russia; but, as Voltaire 
remarks, the imion of royalty with a poor stranger, captured amidst the ruins 
of a pillaged town, is an incident which the most marvellous combinations of 
fortune and merit never produced before or since in the annals of the world. 



MILITAHT success: rOUNDATION OF ST. PETEKSBURG 

The most important operations of the campaign in the year 1702 were now 
directed to the river Neva, the branches of w'hich issue from the extremity of 
Lake Ladoga, and, subsequently reuniting, are discharged into the Baltic. 
(3ose to the point where the river flowed from the lake was an island, on which 
sto<^ the strongly fortified town of Noteborg. This place, maintaining a 
position tto was of the utmost consecfuence to his future views, Peter resolved 
to reduce in the first instance; and, after laying siege to it for nearly a month, 
succeeded in carrymg it by assault. A profusion oi' rewards and honours were 
on this occasion distributed amongst the army, and a triumphal procession' 
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was made to Moscow, in which the prisoners of war followed in the train of the 
conqueror. The name of Noteborg was changed to that of Sciiliisselburg, or 
city of the key, because that place was the key to Ingria and Finland. The 
solemnities and. pomp by which these triumphs w^ere celebrated were stni 
treated with contempt by Charles, who, believing that he could at any moment 
reduce the Russians, continued to pursue his victories over Augustus. But 
Peter was rapidly acc uiring power in the very direction which was most fatal 
to his opponent, anc. w'hich was directly calculated to lead to the speedy 
accomplishment of his final purpose. 

The complete occupation of the shores of the Neva was the first object to be 
achieved. The expulsion of the enemy from all the places lying immediately 
on its borders and tbe possession or destruction of all the posts which the 
Swedes held in Ingria and Karelia were essential to the plans of the czar. 
Already an important fortress lying close to the river was besieged and reduce^ 
and tw^o Swedish vessels were captured on the lake by the czar in person. 
Further successes over the Swedish gun-boats, that hovered near the mouth 
of the river, hastened his rictorious progress; and when he had made himself 
master of the fortress of Kantzi, on the Karelian side, he paused to consider 
w’hether it would be advisable to strengthen th^t place, and make it the centre 
of future operations, or push onwards to some position nearer to the sea. The 
latter proposal ”was decided upon; and a marshy island, covered with brush- 
w'ood, inhabited by a few fishermen, and not very distant from the embouchure 
of the Neva, was chosen as the most favourable site for a new fortress. The 
place w’as, by a singular anomaly, called Lust Eland, or Pleasure Island, and 
w^ apparently ill adapted for the destinies that in after-times surrounded it 
with glory and splendour. On this pestilential spot, Peter laid tl^ founda- 
tions of the fortress of St. Petersburg, which grac.ually expanded ihto a city 
and ultimately became the capital of the empire. 

The country in the neighbourhood of this desolate island, or cluster of 
swamps, W£^ one yast morass. It did not yield a particle of stope, and the 
materials with which the citadel ■was built were derived from the ruins of the 
works at Nianshantz. Nor were these the only difiBculties gainst which 
Peter had to contend in the construction of the fortifications, labourers 
were not furnished with the necessary tools, and were obliged tcj toil by such 
expedients as their own invention could devise. So poorly were they 
appointed for a work of such magnitude that they were obliged to carry the 
earth, which was very scarce, from a considerable distance in the skirts of their 
coats, or in bags made of shreds and matting. Yet the fortress was com- 
pleted within five months, and before the expiration of a year St. Petersburg 
contained thirty thousand houses and huts of different descriptions. 

So gigantic an undertaking was not accomplished without danger, as 
well as extrerne labour. Peter, who could not be turned aside from his pur- 
pose by ordina^ obstacles, collected a vast concourse of people from a 
variety of countries, including Russians, Tatars, Kalmucks, Cossacks, Ingrians, 
and Finlanders; and employed them, without intermissioii, and without 
shelter from an inclement climate of sixty degrees of latitude, in deepening 
the channels of the rivers and raising the general level of the islands, which 
were in the winter seasons usually sunk in the floods. The severity of the 
labour, and the insufficiency of provisions, caused a great mortality amongst 
the workmen. A hundred thousand men are said to hav^^^ perished in^ffie 
first yw. While this fort was in progress of erection, Peter despatched 
Maa^ov to a little island lying nearer to the mouth of the river, to build 
another fortress for the protection of the entrance. The model of the fortress 
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was made by hims elf in wood. He gave it the name of Kronstadt, which, with 
the adjacent town and buildings, it still retains. Under the cannon of this 
impregnable fortress the largest fleet might float in shelter. 

The establishment of a new city on so unfavorable a site, and the con- 
templated removal of the seat of government, received considerable oppo- 
sition from the boyars and upper classes, as well as from the inferior grac.es, 
who regarded the place with terror, in consequence of the mortality it had/ 
already produced. The discontent of the lower orders broke out in loud 
complaints during Peter's temporary absence. No measures short of the 
most despotic coSd have compelled the inhabitants of Moscow to migrate 
to the bleak and dismal islands of the Neva, and Peter was not slow to carry 
such measures into effect. 

If the people could have looked beyond the convenience of the moment 
into the future prospects of the empire, they must at once have perceived 
the -wisdom of the change. The paramount object of Peter's policy was 
the internal improvement of Russia. The withdrawal of the nobility, the 
merchants, and the artisans from their rude capital in the interior, to an 
imperial seat on the gulf of Finland, by which they would be brought into 
closer intercourse with civilised Europe, and acc[uire increased facilities for 
commercial enterprise, wns evidently calculated, to promote that object, 
w’hich was distinctly kept in view in the place upon which the city was built. 
Peter had not forgotten the practical lessons he had learned during his resi- 
dence in Holland. That country, the inhabitants of W'hich in Pliny's time 
w’ere described to be amphibious, as if it W’ere doubtful to which element, 
the land or the sea, they really belonged, had been redeemed from the ocean 
by the activity and skill of the peop''e; and Peter, profiting by their experi- 
ence, adopted Amsterdam as his model in securing the foundations oi: St. 
Petersbui'g. He employed several Dutch architects and masons; and the 
wharfs, canals, bridges, and rectilineal streets, planted with rows of trees, 
attest the accuracy "with w^hich the design was accomplished. To a neigh- 
l 30 uring island, which he made a depot for timber, he gave the name of New 
Holland, as if he meant to leave to posterity an acknowledgment of the 
obligations he owed to that country. 

The speculations of the czar were rapidly fulfilled in the commercial 
relations invited by the establishment of St. Petersburg. Five months had 
scarcely elapsed from the day of its foundation when a Dutch ship, freighted 
with merchandise, stood into the river. Before the expiration of a year, 
another vessel from Holland arrived ; and the third vessel, within the year, 
that entered the new port w^as from England. These gratifying facts inspired 
confidence amongst those wiio had been disposed to look upon the project 
with such hasty distrust; and Peter, whose power w^ now rapidly growing 
up on all sides, was enabled to extend his operations in every direction oyer 
Ingria. The variety of affairs which, at this juncture, occupied his attention 
sufficiently proves the grasp of his capacity and the extraordinary energy 
of his mind. At nearly the same time that he founded a new capital he was 
employed in fortifying Pskov, Novgorod, Kiev, Smolensk, Azov, and 
Archangel; and in assisting the unfortunate Augustus with men and money. 
Cornelius van Bmyer, a Dutchman, who at that period was travelling in 
Holland, states that Peter informed him that, notwithstanding all these 
undertakings, he had 300,000 roubles remaining in his coffers, after provid- 
ing for all the charges of the war. 

The advances that the czar was thus making in strengthening and civi- 
lising the empire were regarded with such contempt by Charles that he is 
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reported to have said that Peter might amuse himself as he thought fit in 
building a city, as he should soon find time to take it from him and set fire 
to his wooden houses. The Porte, however, did not look with indifference 
upon his movements, and sent an ambassador to him to complain of his prepa- 
rations; but Peter replied that he was master of his own dominions, as the 
Porte was of his, and that his object was not to infringe the peace, but to 
render Russia '' respectable'' upon the Euxine. 

RENEWED HOSTILITIES 

The time was now approaching when the decision of the disputes in 
Poland enabled Charles to turn back u]3on Ingria, where Peter was making 
so successful a stand. On the 14th of [February, 1704, the primate of War- 
saw threw off his aJlegianee to Augustus, who was in due form deposed by 
the diet. The nomination of the new king was placed in the hands of Charles, 
who proposed Stanislaus Leszczynski, a young nobleman distinguished for his 
accomplishments, who w^as accordingly declared king of Poland and grand 
duke of Lithuania. But Lithuania [lad not as yet sent in her adherence to 
either side; and Peter, still taking a deep interest in the fortunes of Augustus, 
whose Saxon troops were every day suffering fresh discomfitures from the 
Swedish army, sent that monarch a reinforcement of twelve thousand men 
to sup 3ort his claims in the undecided Drovince. The military force of Rus- 
sia hac[ now become a formidable body, aighly disciplined, and fully equipped; 
and Peter, without loss of time, in the spring of 1704, disjoosed the remainder 
of his army into two divisions, one of w^hich he sent under the command of 
Field-Marshal Sheremetrev, to besiege Dorpat, while he took in person the 
conduct of the other against Narva, where he had formerly endured a signal 
defeat. 

Dorpat, which is better known by this siege than by the university which 
Gustavus Adolphus had previously established there, was forced to capitu- 
late by a Titse de gyerre. It was necessary in the first instance to become 
master of Lake Peipus, for which purpose a Russian flotilla was placed at 
the entrance of the Embach, TJf)on the advance of a Swedish squadron 
a naval battle ensued, which ended in the capture or destruction of the whole 
of the enemy's fleet. Peter now sat down before Dorpat, but, finding that 
the commandant held out for six weeks, he adopted an ingenious device to 
procure entrance into the town. He dis;guised two regiments of infantry 
and one of cavalry in the uniforms of Swedish soldiers, giving them Swedish 
sten^rds and flags. These pretended Swedes attacked the trenches, and 
the Russians feigned a fight. The garrison of the town, deceived by appear- 
^ces, made a sortie, when the false attackers and the attacked reunited 
fell upon the troops, and entered the town. A great slaughter ensued, and, 
to ^ve the i^nainder of the garrison, the commandant surrendered. 

At Narva Peter was equally successful. The siege was conducted under 

o\^ j^rsonal command. Sword in hand, he attacked three bastions 
t^t offered^e strongeirt points of defence, carried them all, and burst into 
the to^. The barbarities that ensued were of a nature to revolt even the czar 
h ims elf. Pillage, slaughter, and lustful excesses were committed by the 
infuriated ^uen; and Peter, shocked at the cruelties he witnessed, threw him- 
self amoi^t the barbarians who refused to obey his orders and slew several 
of them m the public st^ts. _ A number of uie unfortunate citizens had 
teken refuge m the h6tel de ville; and the czar, appearing in the midst of 
them, cast his bloody sword on the table, declaring that it was stained not 
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with the blood of the citizens but of his own soldiers, which he had shed to 
save their lives. 

These victories were decisive of the position of Peter. He was now master 
of all Ingria, the government of which he conferred upon Menzikov, whom 
he created a prince of the empire and major-general in the aimy. The eleva- 
tion of Menzikov, through the various gr^es of the service, from his humble 
situation as a pastrycook’s boy to the highest dignities in the state, was a 
practical reproof to the indolent and ignorant nobuity, who were now taught 
to feel that merit was the only recommendation to the favour of the czar. 
The old system of promotion was closed. The claims of birth and the pride of 
station ceased to possess any influence at court. The great body of the 
p^ple, iinpressed with the justice that dictated this important change in the 
dispensation of honour and rewards, began for the first time to be inspired 
with a spirit of emulation and activity; and exactly in proportion as Peter 
forfeited the attachment of the few, whose power was daily on the decline, 
he drew around him the mixed wonder and allegiance of the many, whose 
power he was daily enlarging. Thus were laid the foundations of a mighty 
empire in the hearts of a scattered ]x>pulation, as various in habits and in 
language as it had always been discordant in interests and disunited in action. 

Having acquired this valuable possession, and secured h^self in St. 
Petersburg against the Swedes, it was the profound policy of Peter to keep 
up the war between Charles and Augustus, with a view to weaken by diver- 
sion the strength of the former. He accor^gly made a great offer of assist- 
ance to the dethroned king, and despatched General Repuin with six thousand 
horse and six thousand foot to the borders of Lithuania; while he advanced 
in person into Courland at the head of a strong force. Here he received a 
severe check, having fallen in with the Swedish general Lewenhauft, w^ho 
defeated the Russians after an obstinate battle, in widch the czar’s troops 
lost between five thousand and six thousand men, and the Swedes no more 
th^ two thousand.^ Peter, notwithstandkg, penetrated into Courland, and 
laid siege to the ca oital, which surrendered by capitulation. On this occasion 
the Swedes degjraced themselves by committing an extensive pillage in the 
palace and archives of the dukes of Courland, descending even into the mauso- 
eums to rob the dead of their jewels. The Russians, however, before they 
would t^e charge of the vaults, made a Swedish colonel sign a certificate 
that their sacrilegious depredations were the acts of his own countrymen. 


POLISH AFFAIBS 

The greatest part of Courland, as weU as the whole of Ingria, had now 
been conquered in detail by Peter, and, as Charles was still engrossed by his 
operations in Poland and Saxony, he returned to Moscow to pass the winter; 
but intelligence of the approach of the Swedish king at the head of a powerful 
force towards Grodno, where the combined armies bf Russia and ^xony were 
encamped, recalled him from his rep<^. Peter inune^ately hastened to the 
field, and found all the avenues occupied by Swedish troops. A battle ensued 
near Fraustadt, in which the flower of the confederated battalions, under 
the c om ma n d of General SchuUembei^, to the number of eighteen thousand 
men, ^ thousand of whom were Russians, suffered a complete defeat. With 
an insignifi^t exception, they were nea:^ all slain. Some authorities 
attribute this disaster to the treachery of a Trench regiment, which had the 
care of the Saxon ^illery; but it is certaiil that the most sanguinary atroci- 

H.-W. — TOX. kTlI.T 
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ties were cominitted on both sides, in a contest upon the issues of which two 
crowns appeared to be dependent. 

Hie consequences of this overthrow would have been immediately fatal 
to Augustus, but for the energy of the czar, who, rapidly organising an army 
of twenty thousand men, urged that w-avering prince to take advantage of 

the absence of Charles in Sax- 
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ony, and throw himself onpe 
more into Poland. A revolt in 
Astrakhan called Peter into that 
part of his territories; but he 
deputed General Patkul, a 
brave Livonian, who had for- 
merly made his escape from the 
hands of Charles, and had 
passed from the service of Au- 
gustus into that of the czar, to 
explain the necessity of the 
measure. Augustus yielded to 
the advice of his ally, and 
marched into Poland; but he 
had no sooner made good his 
progress than, suddenly panic- 
struck by the increasing suc- 
cesses of Charles, he resolved to 
sue for peace upon any terms 
at which it could be procured. 
He accordingly invested, tw^o 
ambassadors with full powers 
to treat confidentially with 
Charles, and had the temerity 
to cast Patkul into prison. 
While the plenipotentiaries were 
negotiating this shameful treaty 
at the camp of Charles XII, 
Menshikov joined the forces of 
Augustus at Kalish with thirty 
thousand men. The consterna- 
tion of Augustus at this unex- 
pected reinforcement was inde- 


scribable; and his confusion 
mounted almost to despair upon the receipt of intelligence that ten thousand 
Swedes, under the command of General Meierfeldt, were on their march to 
give him battle. 

In this (Memraa he transmitted a private message to General Meierfeldt 
to inform him of the negotiation he had opened with his master; but that 
general, naturally treating the whole affair as a mere pretext to gain time, 
made prejoarations for hostilities. The superior force of the Eussians decided 
the fate o:: the day, and, after havii^ defeated the Swedes with great slaughter, 
they entered Warsaw in triumph. Had Augustus relied upon the energy and 
friendship of his aUy, he woulci now have b^n replaced upon his throne; but 
the timidity that tempted him to cast himself upon the mercy of Charles was 
prolific of misfortunes. He had scarcely entered Warsaw as a victor when he 
was met by his own plenipotentiaries, who placed before him the treaty they 
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had ;lust concluded, by which he had forfeited the crown of Poland forever. 
His humiliation was complete. Thus the weak and vacillating Augustus, 
fresh from a triumph that ought to have placed him upon the throne of 
Poland, was a vassal in its capital, while Charles was giving the law in Leipsic 
and reigning in h}s lost electorate. 

His struggles to escape from the disgrace into which his folly and his fears 
had plimgedhim only drew down fresh contempt ujDon his head. He wrote to 
Chanes a letter of explanation and apology, in wltiich he begged pardon for 
having obtained a victoiy against his wiU, protesting that it was entirely the 
act of the Rusaans, whom it was has full intention to have abandoned, in 
conformity with the wishes of Charles; and assuring that monarch that he 
would do anything in his power to render him satisfaction for the great wrong 
he had committed in darmg to beat his troops. Hot content with this piece 
of humility, and fearing to remain at Warsaw, he proceeded to Saxony, and, 
in heart of Ms own dominions, where the members of Ms family were 
fugitives, he smrendered in person to the victorious Swede. Charles was too 
conscious of his advantages not to avail himself of them to the full, and not 
only made the timid Augustus fulfil all the stipulations of the treaty, by wMch 
he renounced the ctoto of Poland, abandoned Ms aEiance with the czar, 
surrendered the Swedish prisoners, and gave U3 all the deserters, including 
General Patkul, whom Augustus had arrested jy a violation of good faith, 
but he forced him to write a letter to Stanislaus, congratulating nim on his 
accession to the throne. The unfortunate Patkiil was no sooner delivered 
into the hands of Charles than he condemned Mm to be broken on the wheel 
and quartered. 

The tumd and treacherous conduct of Augustus and the deliberate cruelty 
of Charles drew from Peter expressions of unbounded indignation. He laid a. 
statement of the whole circumstances before the principal potentates of 
Emrope, and declared his determination to use aU the means in his power ta 
drive Stanislaus from the throne of Poland. The first measure he adopted 
was the holdup of a conference with several of the Polish grandees, whom he 
completely gained over to Ms side by the suavity of his manners. At a sul^ 
sequent meeting it was agreed that the throne of Poland was in fact vacant, 
and Itot a diet should be summoned for the purpose of electing a king. When 
the diet assembled, Peter urged upon their attention the peculiar circumstances 
in wMch the country was placed, and the impossibility. of effecting any sub- 
s^tial resistance against the ambitious intrigues of Charles, unkss a new 
king were placed upon the throne. His views were confirmed oy the voice of 
the assembly, who agreed to the public declaration of an interr^num, and to 
the investiture of the primate in the office of regent untE the election should 
have taken place. 

CHARLE S XII INVADES RUSSIA (1707 A.D.) 

But whEe these proceedings were going forward at Lublin, Rang Stanislaus, 
who had been previously acknowledged by most of the sovereigns of Europe 
was advancing into Poland at the head of sixteen Swedish regiments, and was 
received with regal honours in aE the places through wMch he passed. Nor 
was this the only danger that threatened to arrest 5ie course of the proposed 
arrangements for the settlement of the troubles of Poland. Charles, whose 
campaign in Saxony h^ considerably enriched Ms treasury, was now pre- 
pared to take the field with a well-disciplined army of forty-five thousand men 
iDesides the force commanded by General Lewenhaupt; and he did not affect 
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to conceal his intention to make Russia the theatre of war, in which purpose 
he was strengthened by an offer on the part of the Porte to enter into an offen- 
sive alliance with him against Peter, whose interference in the affairs of Poland 
excited great j ealousy and alarm in Turkey. Charles calculated in some degree 
upon the support he might receive from the Russians themselves, who, lie 
believed, would be easily induced to revolt against Peter, in consequence of 
the innovations he had introduced and the expenses that he would be likely 
to entail upon them by a protracted war. 

But the peoole of Russia were well aware that mere personal ambition did 
not enter into tie scheme of Peter, and that, although he had broken through 
many antiquated and revered customs, yet he had conferred so many per- 
manent l^nefits upon the empire as entitled him to their lasting gratitude. 
Whatever prospects of success, therefore, Charles might have flattered him- 
self upon deri\Tng from the dissatisfaction of the great mass of the community 
were evidently vague and visionary. But the argument was sufficient for all 
his purposes in helping to inspire his soldiers with confidence. -.About this 
time the French envoy at the court of Saxony attempted to effect a reconcilia- 
tion between Charles and the czar, when the former made his memorable reply 
that he would treat with Peter in Moscow; which answer being conveyed to 
Peter produced his squally memorable commentary — My brother Charles 
wishes to play the part of Alexander, but he shall not find a Darius in me.” 

Rapid preparations were made on both sides for the war which had now 
become inevitable. In the autumn of 1707 Charles commenced his march 
from Altranstadt, paying a visit to Augustus at Dresden as he passed through 
that city, and hastening onwards through Poland, where his soldiers com- 
mitted such devastations that the peasantry rose in arms against them. He 
finally fixed his winter quarters in Lithuania. During the time occupied by 
these movements Peter was wintering at Moscow, where, after an absence of 
two years, he had been received with universal demonstrations of affection. 
He was busily occupied in inspecting the new manufactories that had been 
established in the capital, when news reached him of the operations of the 
Swedish army. He immediately departed and with six hundred of the guards 
established his headquarters in the city of Grodno. Charles no sooner heard 
of his anival at that place than, with his usual impetuosity, he hastened for- 
ward with only eight hundred men to besiege the town. 

By a mistake, the life of Peter -was nearly sacrificed. A German oflScer, 
who commanded the gate towards which Charles approached, imagining that 
the whole Swedish army was advancing, fled from his post and left the passage 
open to the enemy. General consternation prevailec. throughout the city as 
the rumour spread; and the victorious Charles, cutting in pieces the few Rus- 
sians who ventured to contest his progress, made himself master of the town. 
The czar, impressed with the belief that the report was true, retreated behind 
the ramparts, and effected his escape through a gate at which Charles had 
placed a guard. Some Jesuits, whose house, being the best in the town, was 
taken for the use of Charles, contrived in the course of the night to inform 
Peter of the real circumstances; upon which the czar re-entered the city, 
forced the Swedish guard, and contended for possession in the streets. But 
the approach of the Swedish army compelled him at last to retire, and to 
leave Grodno in the hands of the conqueror. 

The advance of the Swedes was now marked by a succession of triumphs; 
and Peter, finding that Charles was resolved to pursue him, and that the 
invader had but five hundred miles to traverse to the capital, an interval 
unprotected by any places of consequence, with the exception of Smolensk, 
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conceived a masterly plan for drawing him into a part of the country where 
he could obtain neither magazines nor subsistence for his army, nor, in case of 
necessity, secure a safe retreat. With this design he withdrew to the right 
bank of the Dnieper,^ where he established himself behind sheltered lines, 
from which he might attack the enemy at an advantage, preserving to himself 
a free communication with Smolensk, and abundant means of retreat over a 
country that yielded plentiful resources for his troops. 

In order to render this measure the more certain, he despatched General 
Goltz at the head of fifteen thousand men to join a body of twelve thousand 
Cossacks, with strict orders to lay waste the whole province for a circle of 
thirty miles, and then to rejoin the czar at the position he had taken up on 
the bank of the Dnieper. This bold movement was executed as swiftly as it 
was planned; and the Swedes, reduced to immediate extremity for want of 
forage, were compelled to canton their army until the following May. Accus- 
tomed, however, to the reverses of war, they were not daunted by danger or 
fatigue, but it was no longer doubtful that both parties were on the eve of 
decisive events. They regarded the future, however, with very different 
hopes. Charles, heated with victories, and panting for further acquisitions, 
surveyed the vast empire, upon the borders of which he now hung like a cloud, 
as if it were already within his grasp; while Peter, more wary and self-pos- 
sessed, conscious of the magnitude of the stake for which he fought, and 
aware of the great diflSculties of his situation, occupied himself in making pro- 
vision against the worst .<5 

REVOLT OF THE COSSACKS OP THE DON,* MAZEPPA 

Meantime there were foes at home that had demanded the attention of 
the czar.<» The strelitz were not the only military body belonging to old 
Russia whose existence had^ become incompatible with the requirements of 
a modem state. The undisciplined Cossack armies, which had hitherto 
formed a rampart for Russia against barbarian hordes, were also to undergo 
transformation. The empire had many causes of complaint against the.-Cos- 
particularly those of the Ukraine and the Don who had formerly sus- 
tained the usurper, Dmitri, and from whose ranks had issued the terrible 
Stenka Radzin. 

In 17^ the Cossacks of the Don had revolted against the government of 
the czar because they were forbidden to give asylum in their camp to refugee 
peasants or toxpayers. The ataman Boulavine and his aids, Nekrassov, 
Frolov, and Dranyi, called them to arms. 'Ihey murdered Prince George 
Dolgoruki, defeated the Russians on the Liskovata, took Tcherkask, and 
menaced Azov, all the while proclaiming their fidelity to the czar and accusing 
the qf having actec' without orders. They were in turn defeated bv 

V^di Dolgoruki, Bulavin was murdered by his own soldiers and Nekrassov 
mth only two thousand men took refuge in the Kuban. After clearing out 
me rebel cmps Dolgomki wrote: *^The chief traitors and mutineers have 
himg, together with one out of ten of the others; and all the bodies have 
been placed on rafts and allow^ed to drift wdth the current that the Dontsi 
may be stricken with terror and moved to repent.” 

T of Samoilovitch, Mazeppa had been the hetman of the 

Little Ri ssian Cossacks m Ukrame. Formerly a page of John Casirnir, king 
01 roiana, He had in his youth experienced the adventure made famous by 


’ The ancient Boiystlienes. 
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the poem of Lord Byroa and the pictures of Horace Vemet. Loosened from 
the back of the untamed horse that fled ■with him to the deserts of Ukraine, 
he at once took rank in the Cossack army, and rose by means of treachery, 
practised against all the chiefs in turn, to fill the highest posts in the military 
service. ^ igood fortune created for him numerous enemies; but the czar, 
who admired him for his intelligence and had faith in his fidelity, invariably 
delivered over to him his detractors. He put to death the monk Solomon 
for revealing his intrigues with Sophia and the king of Poland, and later 
denunciators shared the same fate. 

Ukraine, meanwhile, was being undermined by various factions. In the 
Cossack army there was always a Rusrian party, a party that wished to restore 
the Polish domination, and a party which designed to deliver over the country 
to the Turks. In 1693 Petrik, a Turkish chief, invaded Ukraine but failed in 
his attempts at subjugation. Moreover, ]orofound dissent existed between 
the army and the sedentary populations oi’ Ukraine. The hetman was con- 
stantly scheming to make himself independent, the olQ&cers of 'the army 
objected to rendering an account of their actions to others, and the soldiers 
wished to live at the country's expense -without working pr paying taxes. 
The farmers, who had foimded the agricultural prosperity of tne country, 
the citizens in towns who were not secure in the pursuit of their avocations, 
the whole peaceful and laborious population, in fact, longed to be free from 
this turbulent military oligarchy and called upon the czar at Moscow to 
liberate them. 

Mazeppa represented the military element in Ukraine and knew that he 
was odious to tie quiet classes. The czar showered proofs of confidence upon 
him, but Mazeppa had reason to fear the consolidation of the Russian state. 
The burdens that the empire imposed upon the vassal state were day by day 
becoming heavier, and the war against Charles XII served to increase them 
still more. There^ was everything to fear from the imperious humour and 
autocratic pretensions of the czar, and the imminent invasion of the Swedes 
was certain to precipitate a crisis; either Little Russia would become inde- 
pendent with tne aid of strangers, or their defeat on her soil would deal the 
death-blow to her prosperity and hopes for the future. Knowing that the 
hour was approaching when he should be obliged to obey the white czar 
Mazeppa allowed himself to be drawn into communication -with Stanislaus 
Leszczynski, the king of Poland elected bjr the Swedish party. The witty 
princess Dolskaia gave him an alphabet in cipher. Hitherto Mazeppa had 
given over to the czar all letters containing propositions of betraym, just 
as the czar had surrendered to him his accusers. On receiving the letters of 
the princess he remarked -with a smile : ^‘Wicked woman, she wishes to draw 
me away from the czar.” 

When, however, the hand of the sister of Menshikov was refused to one 
of his cousins, when the Swedish war and the passage of Muscovite troops 
limited his authority and increased taxation in his territory, when the czar 
sent urgent injunctions for the equipment of troops after the European 
fashion, and he could feel the spirit of rebellion against Moscow constantly 
growing around him, he wrote to Leszczynski that though the Polish army 
was vreak in numbers it had his entire good will. His confidant Orlik was in 
the ^cret of aU these manoeuvres, and several of his subordinates who had 
divined them undertook to denounce him to the czar. The denunciation was 
very precise and revealed all the secret negotiations with the emissaries of 
the king and of che princess Dolskaia; but it failed before the blind confidence 
of the czar. Palei, one of the denunciators, was exiled to Siberia; Iskra and 
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Kotchonbei, the remaininj? two, were forced by torture to avow themselves 
calumniators, and were then delivered over to the hetman and beheaded. 
Mazeppa realWd that good fortune such as his could not long endure, and the 
malcontents urged upon him the consideration of the common safety. At this 
juncture cWles XIE arrived in the neighbourhood of Little Russia. It is the 
devil who brings him here!” cried Mazeppa, and placed between his two 
powerful enemies he exerted all his craft to preserve the independence of his 
little state without giving himself into the hands of either Charles XII or 
Peter the Great. When the latter invi^ him to join the army he feigned 
ilhae^; but Menshikov approaching simultaneously with Charles XII, it 
was necessary to make a choice. Mazeppa left his bed, rallied his most 
devoted Cossacks about him, and crossed the Desna for the purpose of effecting 
a junction with the Polish army. At this the czar issued a proclamation 
denouncing the treason of Mazeppa, his alliance with the heretics, his plots to 
bring Ukraine once more under vassalage to Poland and to restore the temples 
of God and the holy monasteries to the imiates. Mazeppa’s capital, Baturin, 
was taken by Menshikov and rased to the groimd, his accomplices perished on 
the wheel or the scaffold.? 

MAZEPPA JOINS CHAELES XH ; PULTOWA 

Mazeppa with his army jpassed over the Desna; his followers, however, 
believed they were being lect against Charles, and deserted their hetman as 
soon as his views were known, because they had more to fear from Peter than 
to hope from Charles. The hetman joined the Swedes with only seven thousand 
men, but Charles prosecuted his march and despised every warning. He 
pass^ the Desna; the country on the farther side became more and more 
desolate, and appearances more melancholy, for the winter was one of the 
most severe; hundreds of brave Swedes were frozen to death because Charles 
insisted u^n pursuing his march even in December and January. The civil 
war in Poland in the mean time raged more violently than ever, and Peter ^ 
sent divisions of his Russians to har^ and persecute the partisans of^tanis- 
laus. The three men who stood in most immediate relation to the Swedish 
king, Piper, Rehnskold, and Levenhaupt, belonged, indeed, among the 
gimtet men of their century; but they were sometimes disunited in their 
opinions, and sometimes inceiii^ and harassed by the obstinacy of the king. 

Mazeppa fell a sacrifice to his connection with Charles, his residence (Batu- 
rin) was destroyed by Menshikov, and his faithful Cossacks, upon Peter's 
demand, were obliged to choose another hetman (November, 1708). Neither 
Piper nor Mazeppa could move the obstinate king to relinquish his march 
towards the ill-fortified city of Pultowa. Mazeppa represented to him in 
vain that, by an attack upon Pultowa he would excite the Cossacks of the 
Falls (Zaparogians) against him; and Piper entreated him, to no purpose, to 
draw nearer to the Poles, who were favourable to his cause, and to march 
towards the Dnieper; he continued, however, to sacrifice his men by his 
march, till, in February (1709), a thaw set in. 

He was successful in gaming the favour of the Zaparogians through their 
hetman, Horodenski; but fortune had altogether forsaken the Swedes since 
January. In that month they were in possession of Moprik; in February, the 
battles at Goronodek and Rashevka were decided in favour of the Russians; 
in March, Sheremetrev took Gadiatch, which was occu pied by the Swedes, and 
thereby gave a position to the Russian army whic i could not but prove 
destructive to the Swedes, who were obliged to besiege Pultowa without the 
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necGssary means, because their intractable king insisted upon the siege. In 
April and May, the Swedes exerted themselves in vain in throwing up trenches 
before the miserable fortifications of Pultowa, whilst the Russians were enclos- 
ing them in a net. One part of the Russians had already passed the Vorskla 
in l^y, and Peter had no sooner arrived, in the middle of June, than the 
whole army passed the river, in order to offer a decisive engagement to the 
invaders. 

Rehnskold acted as commander-in-chief at the battle of Pultowa; for 
Charles had received a dangerous wound in his foot ten days before, and was 
unable to mount his horse. The Swedes on this day performed miracles of 
bravery, but everything was against them, for the Russians fought this time 
at least for their country, and had at length gained experience in the field. 
The defeat of the Swedes is easily explained, 'when it Ls known that they were 
in want of all the munitions of war, even powder and lead, that they were 
obliged to storm the enemy’s fortifications in opjposition to an overwhelming 
numerical force, and that Levenhaupt and Reanskold were so- much dis- 
united in opinion that the former, in his report of the engagement at Pul- 
towa, makes the bitterest complaints against the commander-in-chief, which 
have since that time been usually adopted by all historians. ‘ Of the whole 
Swedish army, only fourteen or fifteen thousand under Levenhaupt and 
Kreuz succeeded in erecting an ill-fortified camp on the Dnieper, where they 
were shut up by the Russians and the river. 

This small force might possibly have succeeded in fighting its way into 
Poland, and Charles had at first adopted this determination; he was, how- 
ever, with great trouble, induced to pass the Dnieper, and accompanied by a 
small guard, to take refuge in Turkey. His plan was to reach the Bug over 
the pasture lands which then belonged to the Tatars on the Black Sea, and, 
aided by the Turks and the Tatars, to make his way first to Otchakov and then 
to Bender, whence he hoped to persuade the Turks to take part iu the Polish 
affairs. As soon as the king had escaped (July 10th, 1709), Levenhaupt, 
mourning over the sacrifice which the wilfulness of Charles hacl brought upon 
hi.: Swedes, concluded a capitulation, in virtue of which all the baggage and 
artillery were surrendeixid to the Russians, together with the remnant of the 
Swedkh army, which, calculating those who had been taken prisoners in 
the battle, amounted in all to about eighteen thousand men, 

Charles’ flight to Bender, and his long residence of five years in Turkey, 
were the most favourable everxts which could have occurred for the accom- 
plishment of Peter’s great plans. He was now master in Poland. In the 
Swedish, German, and French adventurers who had been in Charles’ army, he 
i-eceived the very best instructors of his people. Among those who entered 
into his service, there were experienced officers, artillerymen, architects, and 
engineers. 

The Swedes, ^vhe^ for thirteen long years were neither set at liberty 
nor accorded by their impoverished country the usual support of pris- 
oners of war, were distributed over the whole of Russia, and sent far into 
Siberia. They founded schools and institutions, in order to get a livelihood, 
and used their knowledge and experience against their will for the promotion 
of Peter’s designs. This was the more important, as there was not a man 
among those many thousand prisoners who w^as not in a condition to teach 
the Rusrimis to whom he came something of immediate utility, drawn from 
his experience in h’^ native land.^ Many never returned to their homes, 
because they had raised up institutions and commenced undertakings which 
were as advantageous to themselves as to the Russian Empire.® 
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PETER JLND THE POWERS 

A treaty was entered into by Poland, Prussia, and Denmark, which 
restored to tho^ states the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus, and to Russia 
her sovereignty over her ancient possesions of Livonia, Ingria, and a part of 
Finland. When these preliminaries were settled, Peter went in person to 
make a defensive treaty with the elector of Brandenburg, the first long of 
Prussia; a mode of n^otiation unusual amongst sovereigns, but which was 
perfectly consistent with the individual character and promptitude of the 
czar. Having concluded these important plans, he proceeded to reduce some 
Swedish fortresses, and to bombard the town of Riga, the capital of Livonia, 
where he lost between nine and ten thousand men by a pestilence that was 
then raging in that place. The garrison, struck down by two enemies — the 
]3lague and the Russians, and scarcely able to decide which was the more 
^•atal — speedily capitulate ; and Livonia was once more rendered tributary 
to Muscovy. 

In the meanwhile Charles was employing all his interest at Constantinople 
to prevail upon the sultan to undertake a war against Russia, which the sul- 
tan was easily induced to embrace, in consequence of the ravages committed 
by the Muscovite troops on the frontiers of Turkey, and the rapidly extend- 
ing power of the czar on the sea of Azov and the Black Sea. The khan of 
the Crimean Tatars naturally regarded with apprehension the Russian estab- 
lishment at Azov, which the Turks had been forced to surrender a few years 
before; and he, therefore, strengthened the arguments that were submitted 
to the Divan to persuade them into a declaration of hostilities against the 
common enemy. A statement setting forth the formidable advances that 
Russia was naaking in her navy on the Don and in the harbour of Taganrog, 
and of the spirit of acquisition she was constantly exhibiting in her encroach- 
ments upon the border lands, was laid before the council by Poniatowski, the 
active friend of the Swedish king, and was inunediately assented to by the 
mufti In order to render the views of the sultan still more impressive, Count 
Tolstoi, the czar’s ambassador at Constantinople, was arrested in the public 
streets, and committed to the castle of the Seven Towers. 

The indigmty offer^ to Peter in the person of his minister was scarcely 
necessary to inflame his irritable temper. "Within a short space of time his 
jDlenipotentia^ in Saxony was broken on the wheel, and his ambassador in 
.London imprisoned for debt; but these events had taken place before the 
battle of Pultowa, wMch suddenly elevated lum to the highest consideration 
amongst contemporary sovereigns. The insult, therefore, which the sultan 
cast upon him by the arrest of Coimt Tolstoi was the more acutely felt, as it 
appeared to treat him with contempt in the very hour of victory. He soon 
m^e the necessary arrangements for the approaching war, sending one divi- 
sion of his army to Mbldavia, another to livonia; and fleets to Azov, the 
Baltic, and the Black Sea. It was necessary, however, to return to Moscow 
to make provision for the government during his absence, and while he was 
there he issued a conscription for the purpose of recruiting his army. 

CATHERINE ACKNOWLEOGED AS PETER’s WIFE (1711 A.D.) 

The^ time was now arrived for acknowledging before his subjects his mar- 
riage with Catherine, which had taken place privately in 1707; and accord- 
ingly, on the 6th of March, 1711, the cjsr.rina Catherine Alexievna was solemnly 
declared to be his legitimate wife. The ascendency which Catherine had 
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acquired over him was not more extraordinary than it was propitious. Peter s 
disposition was naturally impatient and cruel, and when he was excited to 
acts of severity he could not be restrained by any appeal to his reason or his 
humanity. The only influence that possessed any permanent power over 
him was that of female society; and the remarkably sweet temper of Cather- 
ine, who was never known to be out of humour, invariably tranquillised him, 
even in his most angry moods, so complete was the fascination she exercised 
over his mind that the agony of those spasmodic fits to which he was subject 
yielded to her soothing presence. Without forgetting the low condition from 
which she sprang, she maintained the pomp of majesty with irreproachable 
propriety, and united an air of ease and authority that excited the admiration 
of those by whom she was surrounded. She was not distinguished by that 
lofty beauty which would seem to sympathise with these augi^t qualities; 
nor was she either very brilliant in conversation or of a very quick imagina- 
tion, but she was graceful and animated; her features were pretty and 
expressive, and a tone of good sense and kindness always pervad^ her 
actions. She was admirably formed for the sphere she embellished, and, 
above all, for the peculiar necessities of the era t'.aat called her to the throne. 
Her devotion to Peter was boundless. She constantly attended him, even 
upon occasions of the utmost danger, and especially upon this eventful expe- 
dition, when she accompanied him upon his campaign into Turkey. 

WAR WITH TURKEY 

The whole body of troops which the precautions of the czar had enabled 
him to collect amounted to 130,000 men; but, being distributed in different 
quarters, and failing to join the czar on the Pruth, as he expected, he w^ 
ooliged to proceed with an army that fell short of 40,000 men. The perils 
of the enterprise were so apparent that Peter issued orders requiring the 
women who follow^ in the train of the army to return; but Catherine, who 
insisted upon remaining with the czar, prevailed upon him to retract his de- 
termination. This slight circumstance eventually proved to be the salvation 
of the czar and his empire. 

From Sorokat the army proceeded to Jassy, where Peter was led to 
expect suppli^ horn the prmce of Wallachia, with whom he had entered into 
a secret n^otiation; but the sultan, warned of the prince’s intended revolt, 
suddenly de^sed^ him, and appoint^ Cantemir in his place. But Cantemir, 
who w^ a Christian ]Drince, was no less inclined to assist the czar, and prof- 
fered him such aid as he could command; admitting very candidly, however, 
that his subjects were attached to the Porte, ^ and firm in their sfllegiance. In 
this extremity Peter found himself at the head of a very inadequate force in 
the heart of a wild and rugged county, where the herbage was destroyed by 
swarms of locusts, and where it was impossible to procure provisions for the 
troops. The dangers of his situation, however, offered a valuable test of 
the fidelity and endurance of the soldiers, who, although they suffered the 
most severe privation, never uttered a single complaint. 

In this state of things, intelligence was received that the Turkish army 
had crossed the Danube, and was inarching along the Pruth. Peter called a 
council of war,^ and declared his intention of advancing at once to meet the 
enemy; m which measure all the generals, except one, expressed their con- 

[* Port© is the name ^ven to the chief of5.ce of the Ottoman goTernmeiit, so called from the 
gate of the palace at which jastice was administered. The •PRimft ia applied also to tha Ottoman 
court— the govenuaent of the Turkish Empire.] 
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currence. The dissentient officer reminded the czar of the misfortunes of the 
king of Sweden in the Ukraine, and suggested to him the possibility that 
Cantemir might disappoint him; but Peter was resolved, and, after a fati- 
guing inarch for three ni^ts over a d^rt heath, the troora arrived on the 
18th of June at the river Ihnith* Here they were joined by Prince Cantemir, 
with a few followers, and they continued their march until the 27th, when 
they discovered the enemy, to the number of 200,000 men, already crossing 
the river. There was no alternative left but to form the lines of battle; and 
Peter, perceiving that the enemy was endeavouring to surround him with 
cavalry, extendSi Ihs lines a considerable way along the right bank. 

The situation of the army at this juncture was extremely unfortimate. 
The gimt body of the Turkish soldiers were before the Russians on one side 
of the river, and on the other the hostile Tatars of the Crimea, The czar was 
thus completely surrounded, his means of escape by the river were cut off, 
and the great numbers of the Turks rendered a flight in the opjDosite direction 
impossible.* He was placed in more critical circumstances than Charles at 
Pultowa, and he had oeen misled, like that unfortunate prince, by an ally 
who did not jDossess the power of fulfilling his promise. But his presence of 
mind and indoinltable courage never forsook him. He formed his army, 
which consisted in detail of 31,554 infantry, and only 6,692 cavalry, into a 
hollow square, placing the women in the centre, and prepared to receive the 
disorderly but furious onslaught of the Turks. It is evident that, if the forces 
of the sultan had been commanded by skilful officers, the contest must have 
been speedily terminated. But the superior discipline of the Russians was 
shown in the steadiness with which they met the charge, and maintained 
themselves against such great odds. The Turks injudiciously confined their 
attack to one side of the square, by which, although the loss sustained by the 
Russians was immense, the czar was enabled constantly to relieve the troops, 
and supply the front with fresh men. The fight continued for three days. 
Their ammunition was at last exhausted, and there remained no choice 
between surrendering or making a desperate attempt to cut their way 
through the enemy. This latter proposition is said to have been entertained 
by Peter, who proposed to force a passage in the night, accompanied by his 
officers and a few select men; but it is extremely unlikely that he should have 
contemplated a step that must inevitably have sacrificed the czarina and the 
remnant of his brave army. 

Catherine's Heroism; the Peace of Prvth 

It is not improbable, however, that Peter may have conceived some heroic 
design for forcing a pas^e; but the certainty of failure must have overruled 
such an intention almost as soon as it was formed. After the agitation of 
that eventful day, he surrendered Mmself to the anxiety by wfciich he was 
oppressed, and, retiring to his tent on the third night, gave strict orders that 
he should be left undisturbed. It was on this occasion that the genius and 
influence of the czarina preserved the empire, her consort, and the army. 
She who had accompanied him through so many dangers, who had shared 
in the toils of the field without murmuring, and partaken in the fatigues con- 
sequent upon his reforms and improvements, had a right to be heard at a 
moment of such critical importance. In despite, therefore, of his prohibition 
she entered his tent, and representing to him the perils by which they were 
on all sides environed, urged upon him the necessity of seeking to negotiate a 
peace. She not only suggest^ this measure, which was probabjy the very 
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last that might have occurred to Peter, but she u^ertook tu carry it into 
effect herself. It is the immemorial custom m the J^t to approach all sov- 
ereigns or their representatives, with presents, and Catherine, aware of that 
usage, collected all her own jewels and trinkets, and those of the women who 
M accompanied the expedition, giving a receipt for their value to be dis- 
char<^ed on their return to Moscow, and despatch^ the vice-chancellor, accom- 
panied hj an officer, with a letter from Marshal Sheremetrev to the grand 

vizir, proposing negotiations for a treaty of peace.^ , t j -l 

Some hours elapsed, and no answer was returned. It was supposed that 
the hearers of the letter were put to death, or placed under arrest, when a 
second officer was despatched with a duplicate of the letter, and it was 
determined in a council of war that, shomd the vizir refuse to accept the 
proffered terms, an attempt should be made to break through the enemy’s 
ranks With this view an intrenchment was rapidly formed, and the Kus- 
sians 'advanced within a hundred paces of the Turkish lines. A suspension 
of arms, however, was immediately proclaimed by the enemy, and negotia- 
tions were opened for a treaty. . . , , , , x j j. 

It would appear strange that the vizir should have consented to a cessa- 
tion of hostmties under such circumstances, when the Russians were com- 
pletely at his mercy; but he was aware that the Russian troops m Moldavia 
'aad advanced to the Danube after reducing the town of Brabilow, and that 
another ffivision of the general army was on its march from the frontiers 
of Poland. He, therefore, considered it advisable to avail himself of that 
opportunity to dictate to Peter the terms upon which he wish^ to terminate 
the campaign, knowing that if he postponed the treaty he would be compellM 
to renew the war against the whole force of the empire. The conditions he 
proposed were sufficiently humiliating. He demanded the restitution of 
Azov, the demolition of the harbour of Taganrog, the renouncement of all 
further interference in the affairs of Poland and the Cossacks, a fr^ passage 
for Catiarles back to his own country, and the withdrawal froin the sea of 
Azov and the Black Sea. Peter subscribed to all these conditions, but re- 
fused to deliver up Prince Cantemir to the sultan, declaring that he would 
rather cede to the Turks the whole country as far as Kursk than violate his 

This treaty, however, did not satisfy the expectations of Charles; and, 
indeed, obtained for him scarcely any advantage. The only passage^ it con- 
tmned which directly related to him was that which bound Peter to give mm 
a safe return home, and to conclude a peace with him, if the terms could 
agreed upon. He never ceased to importune the sultan to dismiss the vizir 
and make war upon Russia, until the Porte, wearied by his ungrateful and 
frantic complaints, at last recalled the pension allowed him, and sent him an 
order to leave the Turkish dominions. The ^quel of that monarch’s car^r 
presents a series of acts that abundantly justify the suspicion that his mind 
was shattered by the reverses of fortune he had undergone; for, after remain- 
ing five years in Turkey, and venturing with a band of grooms and valete, 
secretaries and cooks to make a stand against an army of janissaries, spahis, 
and Tatars he fled in the disguise of a courier to his own kingdom, where he 

* Brace, who was in the battle of the Prath, asserts his l^ief that this negotiation wm 
condncted witiiont Peter’s knowledge ; and the Jov/maZ dt JFVerre Ze Orand alludes to the 
transmisaon of the letter, but is sQent as to the share Catherine took in the affair. There is 
no doubt, however, that the details of her interference are correct, and Peter afterwards appears 
to have conffrme^ them by his declaration at the coronation of the empress in 1723, t^t she 
“ bmi of gr^t assistance to the empire in all times of danger, hut particularly at the bat- 
tle of the Prauu** 
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not been seen during that long interval and where his death had for some 
time been currently believed in. 

The battle of the Pruth, so fatal in its results to Peter, was a very destruc- 
tive engagement. If the statements of the czar be correct, his army, on the 
fet day of the engagement, consisted of 31,554 infantry, and 6,692 cavalry, 
and was reduced on the last day to 22,000 men, which would make his loss 
amount to 16,246. The loss sustained by the Turks was still greater in con- 
sequence of their irregular and scattered method of attack. But numerical 
details cannot always be relied upon, since they are frequently modified to 
suit the views of one party or the other. There can be no doubt, however, 
that the czar fnnght at an extraordinary disadvantage, and that the losses on 
both sides were fieadful. 

When the treaty was concluded, Peter returned into Hussia, causing the 
fortresses of Samara and Kamenka to be demolished ; but, as some unavoid- 
able delay occurred in the surrender of Azov and Taganrog, the sultan became 
dissatisfi^, and Peter entered into a fresh treaty, by which he pledged him- 
self to evacuate Poland within three months; stipulating, however, that 
Charles, who was still intriguing with the Divan, shoxild be required imme- 
diately to withdraw from Turkey. The fatigues of the campaign required 
repose; and Peter, who had suffered considerably by ill health, rest^ for 
some time at Carlsbad for the benefit of the waters. 

When Peter returned to St. Petersburg, he again solemnised his wedding 
with the czarina, and held a festival in tlaat city which was remarkable for 
its pomp and the expression it drew forth of the popular confidence. But 
this was only the prelude to fresh labours. He renewed his plans for the 
improvement of the country, laid down a number of new roads, cut several 
canals, enlarged his navy, and encouraged the erection of more substantial 
dwellings in the new city. IDs ultimate design of establishing St. Petersburg 
as the capital of the emoire now gradually developed itse’i; and the first 
open measure he adopted! towards the accomplishment of that object was 
the removal of the senate from Moscow. The commercial advantages the 
people had already gained through their commxmication with the Baltic had 
reconciled them to the change, and the opp^tion with which the return 
had been originally received was now considerably relaxed. But much 
remained yet to be done before the prosperity of the new capital could be 
secured. Resistance from without was more to be apprehended than remon- 
strances at home; and Peter was not slow to act upon the necessity of cir- 
cumstances. 


WAB WITH SWEDEN (1714 A.D.) 

The possession of Pomerania, the most northerly of the German provinces, 
was necessary to the projects of the czar, who desired as much to humiliate 
the king of Sweden as to secure the safety of his establishment on the embou- 
chure of the Neva. Pomerania, which lies north and south between the Baltic 
and Mecklenburg, had passed through the hands of several masters, and had 
at last been ced^ to Gustavus Adolphus in the Thirty Years’ War. In order 
to render his design more certain, Peter entered into a league with the electors 
of Brandenburg and Hanover, and the king of Denmark, drawing up the 
articles himself, and the details of the necessary operations Stralsund was 
first blockaded, and tbe allied forces proceeded along the Wismar road, fol- 
lowed at a distance by the Swedish troops under tne conunand of Count 
Stenbock, who, coming up with the Danish and Saxon divisions before the 
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Russians had time to join them, completely routed them in a few hours. This 
slight check to their progress was soon repaired by a victory obtained by 
Peter over Stenbock Vhose march was signalised by disgraceful excesses), 
in the little town of Altona, close to Hamburg, which he reduced to ashes. 

The Russian army went into quarters for the winter, and the campaign was 
again renewed with vigour in the following year, when Stenbock was com- 
Delled to abandon the town of Tenningen, into which he had obtained entrance 
Dy the intrigues of Baron Gortz, one of the most crafty and unprincipled 
diplomatists of his age. Stenbock and eleven thousand Swedes surrendered 
themselves prisoners of war, and although the ransom demanded for the 
liberation of that geneisl was only 8,000 imperial crowM, he was suffered to 
linger in the dungeons of Copenhagen until the day of his death. ^ Nearly the 
whole of Pomerania was overrun and partitioned amongst the allies, scarcely 
a place remaining in the possession of Sweden except Stralsund, the siege of 
which Peter confided to Menshikov, while he returned to St. Petersburgto 
make preparations for a descent upon Helsingfors in the gulf of Fiixland. His 
operations along the whole^line of that coast were equally successful. He 
soon mastered Bergo and Abo, the capital; and, transferring to St. Peters- 
burg from the latter town a magnificent library, he raised a building for its 
reception, which stfil remains a witness to his enterprise and the spirit of 
improvement which seemed to preside over all his actions. 

A Naml Victory; Peier^s Triumph 

But the Swedes, viewing the encroachments of the czar in Finland with 
terror, and resolving to spare no means to arrest his progress, fitted out a 
considerable squadron to cruise in the gulf. The czar, however, was ready 
to meet them; and, setting sail from Kronstadt, fell in with them close to the 
island of Aland, where, after a severe engagement, he destroyed several of 
their ships, and took the admiral prisoner. The consternation which the 
news of this victory spread over Sweden was so great that even Stockholm 
trembled for its safety. 

His return to St. Petersburg on this occasion was an ovation of more 
than ordinary magnificence. The czarina had just given birth to a daughter; 
and, upon his triumphal entry, Peter instituted the order of St. Catherine to 
commemorate his sense of her devotion and magnanimity. The galleys of the 
conquerors and the conquered sailed up the Neva in procession, and the czar, 
in his capacity of rear-admiral, presented to the senate a report of the battle, 
and was imm^iately created vice-admiral, amidst the rejoicings of the people. 
It was not the least remarkable feature in the character of this great man that 
he set the example, in his own person, of ascending through the different 
grades of the service by the force of his individual claims. At Pultowa he 
served as niajor-general, and in the action in the gidf of Finland he acted as 
rear-admiral, under the comin^d of Admiral Apraxin, This precedent could 
not fail to have due weight with a people who had been so long accustomed 
to oppression and the right of the strong hand. It had more effect in generat- 
ing a spirit of emulation, and in eradicating the prejudices and vices of feudal 
slavery, than a code of the wisest laws could have accomplished. 

St. Petersburg presented a scene of festivity such as had never been 
known in Russia before. The intercourse of the people with other nations 
had in a few years changed the whole character of society. Balls and enter- 
tainments, upon a large scale, diffused amongst the inhabitants a taste for 
pleasures that had b^n hitherto unknown to them. Public dinners were 
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g^ven in the palace of the czar, to which all classes of persons were invited, 
and at which the different ranks were appropriately divided at separate tables, 
the czar passing from table to table, freely conversing with his subjects on 
matters connected with their particular trade or occupations. Civilisation 
was tiius promoted in detail, and insinuated in the most agreeable shape into 
the domestic usages of the citizens. 

PETEB AT THE HEIGHT OP POWEK 

But while amusements occupied a part of the czar’s time, he was not 
forgetful of the more important affairs that demanded consideration. The 
nece^ity of establishing a naval force had always been apparent, and his 
recent victories over the Swedes sudSBiciently testified the facility with which 
it might be rendered available for the ulterior projects which the extension 
and security of the empire r^uired. He accordingly devoted much care to 
the subject, and in an incredibly short period was master of so large a fleet 
that he contemplated a descent upon Sweden, and even calculated upon the 
possibility of entering Stockholm. Besides a variety of galleys^ and other 
vessels, he built fifty ships of war, which were all ready for sea within a twelve- 
month. 

The discovery of some large p^ulations amongst the ministers and several 
favourites of the court just at this juncture directed the czar’s proceedings, 
for a short time, into an unexpectea channel. It appeared that Menshikov, 
Apraxin, and others who held high offices of trust and responsibility had, 
either by themselves or through their servants, embezzled a part of the finances 
of the empire; that the revenues were consequently in a state of confusion, 
that trade was greatly deranged, and that the payments to the army had 
been made very irregularly. The ministers, availing themselves of the new 
outlet for commerce, had monopolised its chief advantages; and the Dutch 
merchants complained bitterly of a system by which they were deprived of 
the greater part of their profits. Peter at once established an inquisition 
into the facts, and proceeded to act with- the utmost rigour. He felt that 
the prosperity of his new capital depended mainly upon the justice with 
which its affairs were administered, and that its geographical position, which 
afforded it so complete a command of maritime resources, must cease to 
attract a foreign trMe unless its fiscal officers joossessed the confidence of the 
merchants. Menshikov and the rest pleadec. that they had been engaged 
abroad in the service of the country, and could not be aware of the malprac- 
tices of their servants. The czar admitted that their plea was in some mea- 
sure founded in ;ustice; but, resolved to make an example, he confiscated the 
greater part of tie property of those whose agents were proved to be guilty. 
The estates of the remainder were wholly forfeited; some individuals were 
sentenced to the knout, and others were banished to Siberia. This measure 
was loudly called for by the necessities of the case, and the inflexible honesty 
of the sovereign was never exercised with a more beneficial result. 

The unhappy wife of Alexis, who had been treated by her husband with 
the most cruel neglect, expired in a few days after having given birth to a 
son, whose fortunes she committed to the guardianship of the czar. The 
court was plunged into deep affliction by this melancho] y circumstance, and 
the czar in particular exhibited profound grief. But the birth of a prince to 
the czarina convert^ their mourning into congratulations, and the most 
extravagant festivities were held in honour of the event. 

St. Petersburg had now gradually become the capital of Russia. Foreign 
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merchandise imported at Archangel was prohibited from being sent to Mos- 
cow, and was consequently transmitted to St. Petersburg, which was the resi- 
dence of Ihe court, of the prmcipal nobility, and of all the ambassadors from 
other powers, including at this period two from the East. The rapidity with 
which its prosperity advanced was imparalleled. Its manufactures increased 
with its external trade, and it soon assumed a rank equal to that of some 
of the most important cities in Europe. The fame and power of Peter were 
attaining their utmost height. Livonia, Esthonia, Karelia, Ingria, and nearly 
the whole of Finland were now' annexed to the Eussian Empire. He had 
established outlets to the sea by which he could communicate in security with 
civilised Europe; and within his own territories he had created new estab- 
lishments adapt^ to the various departments of industry, to the army, the 
navy, and the laws. Prince Galitzin occupied Finland with a disciplined 
army; generals Bruce and Bauer had the command of thirty thousand Rus- 
sians, who were scattered through Poland; Marshal Sheremetrev lay in 
Pomerania with a large force; Weinoar had surrendered by capitulation, and 
all the soverei^s of the north were either his allies or his instruments. The 
dream of Eussian aggrandisement appeared now to be realised almost in full 
by the sleepless activity and fertile genius of the czar. It was not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the people of Stockholm daily expected that he would 
appear before their gates, and, taking advantage of the disasters of their 
fugitive monarch, reduce Sweden to subjection, as he had previously laid 
waste the provinces that separated him from the coast of the Baltic Sea on 
the one side, and the Black Sea on the other. He was master of both shores 
of the gulf of Finland, and the possession of Sweden would have given him 
the entire command of the Baltic and the gulf of Bothnia, over which, even 
as it was, his flag ranged in freedom. But Peter was too politic to attempt 
at this juncture so enormous an extension of power. He was aware of tlie 
jealousies which such a disposition must have excited in Germany and Poland, 
and he wisely contented himself with the acquisitions he had already secured; 
suffering the headstrong Charles to bring his kingdom into neater jeopardy, 
in the hope, probably, that it might ultunately fall to pieces by its own weak- 
ness. 

At this crisis of affairs the unprincipled Gortz endeavoured to effect a 
union between the two monarchs; and negotiations, having that object in 
view, were actually commenced, and might have been carried to a more 
decisive conclusion but for events which diverted the attention of both sov- 
ereigns into other channels. Gortz has been blamed for projecting this treaty 
of reconciliation, and accused of desiring to accomplish through its means a 
variety of results, such as the restoration of Pomerania to Sweden and the 
crown of Poland to Stanislaus, the dethronement of the king of England, 
and, by a conspiracy against the duke of Orleans, the reduction of France 
under a Spanish regency. It is very probable that the subtle minister might 
have contemplated some of these projects, that he might have anticipated 
from the combined armies of the two northern heroes the rescue of Spain and 
the advancement of Alberoni, and that he might have even calcula1:ed upon 
the cession of Pomerania and the reco^ition of Stanislaus. But, as the adviser 
of Charles XII, he was justified in seeing an alliance which must in any case 
have greatly benefited his master and protected his country against those 
i mmin ent dangers that appeared to be impending over it at the moment; and 
if he looked beyond immediate advant^es, to remote contingencies, the 
design was not, on that account, the less worthy of applause. As it was, it 
had the effect of openly confirming the disoositions of 1. eter towards Sweden, 
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the czar declaring that he did not enter into war for the sake of glory, but for 
the good of the empire, and that he had no desire to exhibit any feelings of 
animosity against an enemy whom he had deprived of the power of doing 
mischief. Whatever faults may be charged upon Gortz — and there is no 
doubt that they were numerous enough — history must pronounce his conduct 
upon this occasion to have been guided by a sagacious policy. 

Peter’s second European tour (1717 a.d.) 

j 

Satisfied with the circumstances of the empire, and anxious to improve 
his knowledge of other nations, Peter now resolved to undertake a second 
tour through Europe. His first tour had been limited to practical inquiries 
into the useful arts; but his second was mainly addressed to an examination 
of the political systems of the European cabinets. When he first left his 
own country to acquire information abroad, he was young, ardent, unin- 
structed, and undistinguished; but now he had achieved a name that was 
famous all over the world, and he was regarded, with justice, as one of the 
most extraordinary persons of the age. During the nineteen years that had 
elapsed, in the interval, he had strengthened and enlarged his dominions, 
haa traversed and subjugated many provinces, had succeeded in accomplish- 
ing the great purposes of his wise ambition, and had experienced amidst the 
splendid triumphs of ids career some serious reverses, from which such a 
mind as his could not fail to extract useful admonitions. He went forth, 
followed by the gratitude of Russia, to improve his knowledge of the means 
by which he could contribute still more largely to her prosperity. The czarina 
accompanied him upon this ■ oumey, but being in !ier third pregnancy she 
rested for a short time at Sciwerin, whence she soon afterward set out to 
rejoin her husband in Holland. On her way, however, she was again taken 
ill, and_ delivered at Wesel of a prince, who died on the following day. This 
event, it appears, did not delay her intention of meeting her husband in Hol- 
land, as we find fMt in ten days afterwards she arrived in Amsterdam. 

In the meantime Peter had visited Stralsund, Mecklenburg, Hamburg, 
and Pyrmont, and subsequently proceeded to Copen^gen, where he was 
receive with great distinction by the king of Denmark. On this occasion, 
a squadron of British ships, under the command of Sir John Norris, and a 
squadron of Dutch ships, commanded by Rear-Admiral Grave, arrived at 
Copenhagen; and, it being understood that a Swedish fleet was out at sea, 
the four armaments, Russian, Danish, Dutch, and English, united under the 
standard of the czar, and put out to sea. Not falling in with the Swedes, 
who had secured their safety in Elarlskrona, the fleets separated, and Peter, 
taking leave of the court of Denmark, proceeded to Hamburg. This incident 
was always referred to by Peter as one of the most gratifying circumstances 
of his life, and even his proudest victories appeared to afford him less pleasure 
than the recollection of the moment when he raised his flag as commander- 
in-chief of the united fleets. 

From Hamburg he continued his route to Lubeck, and had a private 
interview with the king of Prussia at Hayelberg, whence he returned by the 
Elbe to Hamburg. The anecdotes of his journey that have b^n preserved 
in a variety of personal memoirs are all calculated to show the simplicity of 'his 
manners and his natural aversion to parade and ceremony. At Nimeguen, 
where he arrived late at night in a common postchaise, accompanied by only 
two attendants, he is said to have supjoed upon poached eggs and a little 
bread and cheese, for which the landlord charged 100 ducats ^e next mom- 
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mg. Peter remonstrated against the demand, and inquired if eggs were so 
very scarce in that place. No,” replied the landlord, ‘‘ but emperors are.” 
Peter paid the bill, and was well satisfied to have purchased such a hint of 
European tactics at so small a rate. 

At Amsterdam he was received with a feeling of delight almost approach- 
ing idolatry. The people regarded him as their pujoil in the arts of com- 
merce and ship-building; and shared in the glories of the victor of Pultowa, 
as if he were one of themselves. Nor did Peter hesitate in putting them as 
much at their ease in his presence as he had done when he had formerly lived 
amongst them, working like themselves and participating in their hard labour 
and rude fare. The cottage in which he had resided when he was learning 
the art of ship-building he now found just as he had left it, but distinguishes 
by the name of the Prince’s House, and preserved in order by the affectionate 
people with unabated interest. Upon entering this humble scene, he was 
deeply affected, and desired to be left alone. The recollections that pressed 
upon him at that moment were not amongst the least impressive of his busy 
life. 

His residence in Holland, where he remained for three months, exhibited 
a succession of tiivial incidents connected with his former associates, all of 
whom were recognised by the czar with the greatest cordiality; but while he 
was thus engaged in revisiting the dockyards, in examining models, and 
receiving small tokens of popular attachment, he was not indifferent to mat- 
ters of higher importance. The Hague, from the time of the Peace of Nime- 
guen, had acquired the reputation of being the centre of the negotiations of 
Europe, and was crowded with travellers and foreign ministers. The founda- 
tions of a European revolution were then being laid in the diplomatic circles of 
that place; ana the czar prolonged his stay in the Netherlands, with a view 
to assure himself more clearly of the state of parties in the south and in the 
north, and to prepare for the side which, in the course of time, it mignt become 
advisable for him to t^e. 

Keepmg himself aloof from the intrigues by which he was surrounded, 
and availing himself of all the opportunities within his reach of imjoroving his 
information respecting the state of Europe, he proceeded to fulfil his inten- 
tion of visiting France, after he had satisfied his curiosity in Holland. Vast 
preparations,^ worthy of the occasion, were made in France for his reception; 
Dut Peter, with his accustomed contempt of sj^lendour, desired to avoid the 
display as much as possible. ^ Accompanied by four gentlemen, he outstripped 
the escorts, and entered Paris without ostentation. His journey was a suc- 
cession of fStes; wherever he appeared he was treated with magnificence. His 
fame had penetrated the haunts of art and science, as well as the halls of 
palaces; portraits of himself and the czarina, medals with flattering inscrip- 
tions, and the most ingenious devices, representing some of the events of his 
life, started up before him in places where he least expected to meet such 
evidences of his greatness. He stopped in the midst of triumphs, and renewed, 
in his ovation at the French capital, the whole history of his glories as a hero 

a l^islator. But he could not be flattered out of his simplicity. Declin- 
ing the offers of the court, he retired to a private hotel in a remote quarter 
of the town, in order that he might employ his time agreeably to his own 
wishes, instead of being trammelled by the fatiguing and idle ceremonies of 
the Louvre. 

He left Catherine behind him in Holland on this occasion, apprehending 
that^&e witty court of France, with its sarcasms and its ceremonials, might 
posably wound bv n^ect the delicacy of a woman whose greatness of soul 
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elevated her above the conventions of the palace. The n^riage of Louis 
XIV with Madame de Maintenon bore some resemblance, it is true, to his 
own union with Catherine; but Madame de Maintenon was an accomplished 
jperson, and Catherine’s merits were of a different order. Catherine was a 
lieroine, Madame de Maintenon a fascinating woman. Catherine had perilled 
life by the side of her husband, from the Pruth to the Baltic, upon land and 
sea; Madame de Maintenon, retreating from political display, was content to 
attot her devotion, and preserve her supremacy, in retirement. Catherine 
was of obscure origin, Madame de Maintenon was of noble birth; and while 
the czarina was publicly acknowledged by Peter, Madame de Maintenon 
became the wife of Louis XTV in private. Yet, although Peter determined 
not to risk the feelings of the czarina in the French court, especially as the 
death of Louis XTV had removed Madame de Maintenon from the position 
which she had previously held, the last wish he expressed on leaving Paris 
was to see that celebrated woman, the widow of the king. 

Peter was not only a practical artist, but was well acquainted with those 
sciences upon which the practical arts are based. He possessed a mathe- 
matical mind and a skilfu hand. The rapidity with which he accumulated 
knowledge could be paralleled only by the tenacity with which he retained it, 
and the facility with which he could employ it as the occasion served. At 
the Academy of Sciences they placed before him, amongst other curiosities, 
a map of Russia, which he iostantly discovered to be full of errors, and 
points out to the exhibitors the mistakes they had made in the geography 
of his dominions, and of the tracts on the borders of the Caspian Sea. He 
afterwards accepted at their hands the honour of being admitted as a mem- 
ber of their body. He visited the manufactories and mercantile depots, and 
carried away all the information he could glean from them; had several pri- 
vate conferences with the French ministers in relation to the subsisting peace 
between the northern powers; and drew up the minutes of a treaty of com- 
merce, which he caused to be shaped into regular form, and negotiated on 
his return to St. Petersburg. 

Every moment was fiU^ with business. He visited the tapestry of the 
Gobelins, the carpets of the Savonnerie, the residences of the goldsmiths, 
painters, sculptors, and mathematical instrument makers; and so far over- 
came his scruples against app^ring in public that he went to see the French 
parliament, and attended jDulDlic worship on two occasions in state. Amongst 
the objects that extracted unbounded admiration from him was the tomb of 
Cardinal Richelieu, one of the richest specimens of sculpture in Paris. But 
it w^ not on account of the glories of the chisel that it occupied his attention. 
He is said to have exclaimed, upon seeing it, " Great man ! I would have 
given half of my empire to learn of thee how to govern the other half! ” 

;^ving satisfied his curiority in France, he took his leave of that country, 
carrying with him several artisans for the purpose of establishing their differ- 
ent crafts in Russia. During the period of his short residence in the French 
capital he inspired a imiversal sentiment of respect. Although he did not 
hesitete to protest against the luxurious extravagance of the court, and even 
earned the expression of his opinions so far as to say that he grieved for 
France and its infant king, and believed that the latter was on the point of 
losmg his kingdom through luxury and superfluities”; yet the witty and 
satirical courtiers, who ol^rved him closely, were compelled to bear testi- 
mony to the magn a nimity of his nature. Contemporary criticism is of so 
much value in the attempt to determine historical character that the opinions 
which , were pronounced concerning him at this period cannot be excluded 
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from the estimate which posterity will make of his faults and merits. Lou- 
vihe/ who was attached to the court, describes him thus: 

“ His deportment is full of dignity and confidence, as becomes an abso- 
lute master. He has large and bright eyes, with a penetrating and occasion- 
ally stem glance. His motions, which are abruot and h^ty, betray the 
violence of his passions and the impetuosity of lis disposition; his orders 
succ^ each otlier rapidly and imperiously; he dismisses with a word, with 
a sign, without allowing himself to be thwarted'' by time, place, or circum- 
stance, now and then forgetting even the rules of decorum; yet with the 
regent and the young king he maintains his state, and regulates all his move- 
ments according to the points of a strict and proud etiquette. For the rest, 
the court discovered in him more great qualities than b^ ones; it considered 
his faults to be merely trivial and superficial. It remarked that he was usu- 
ally sober, and that he gave way on y now and then to excessive intemper- 
ance; that, regular in his habits of living, he always went to bed at nme 
o’clock, rose at four, and was never for a moment unemployed; md, accord- 
ingly, that he was well-informed, and seemed to have a better knowledge of 
naval afiairs and fortification thmi any man in France.” ^ The writers of that 
period, who possessed the best opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
his movements, speak in terms of admiration of the experienced glance and 
skilful hand with which he selected the objects most worthy of adimration, 
and of the avidity with which he examin^ the studios of the artists, the 
manufactories, and the museums. The searching questions which _ he put 
to learned men afforded sufficient proof, they observe, of the s^acity of a 
capacious mind, which was as prompt to acquire knowledge as it was eager 
to learn. 

The journey of the czar through France, to rejoin the czarina at Amster- 
dam, was distinguished by the same insatiable love of inquiry. Sometimes 
he u^ to alight from his carriage, and wander into the fields to converse 
with the husbandmen, taking notes of their observations, which he treasured 
up for future use. The improvement of his empire was always present 
to his thoughts, and he never suffered an occasion to pass away, how- 
ever trivial, from which he could extract a practical hint, without turning 
it to account. His activity appeared to be incapable of fatigue. From 
Amsterdam, accompanied by Catherine, he passed on to Prussia.^ Upon his 
arrival at Berlin he went at once to a private lodging; but the king sending 
his master of the ceremonies to attend upon him, the czar informed that officer 
that he would wait upon his majesty the next day at noon. Two hours before 
the time, a mamificent cortege of royal carriages appeared before the door 
of the czar’s lodging; but, when noon arrived, they were informed that the 
czar was already with the king. He had gone out by a private way, to avoid 
the magnificence which he regarded as an impediment to action. 

The character of Frederick of Prussia was d istinguished by the same blunt, 
persevering, military qualities which belonged to that of Peter. He lived 
plainly, dre^ed like a common soldier, was extremely abstemious, and exhib- 
ited in his habits even a needless severity of discipline. The meeting, there- 
fore, between sovereigns who so closely resembled each other in their tastes, 
who were equally selWevoted to the good of their people, and equally uncor- 
rupted by the pomp and temptations of power, was a spectacle such as his- 
tory rarely presents. The czarina was worthy of entering into the scene, for 
she was the only fepaale sovereign in Europe who could share, without shrink- 
ing, the toils and difficulties of their career. Voltaire remarlm that if Charles 
XII had been admitted to the group, four crowned heads would have been 
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seen together, surrounded by less luxury than a German bishop or a Roman 
cardinal. 

But, while Peter, Catherine, and Frederick entertained an utter contempt 
for ostentatious display, the fashion of the court, which was probably directed 
by. the queen, render^ it necessary that the illustrious visitors should be 
treated with a show of grandeur and parade which they despised. They 
were entertained in a costly style at the palace; and their manners did not 
fail to excite the sarcasms and gossijp of the courtiers, who were incajpable 
of corftpieWding the real dignity oil their character, and who were disap- 
pointed to find in the czar and czarina of Russia a couple of plain, rough, and, 
agreeably to their notions, vulgar persons. The particulars of this visit to 
the court of Prussia are minutely commemorateci in the loose and satirical 
memoirs of the day; while the visits to Paris, Amsterdam, and London are 
recorded, without a single exception, in a spirit of grave admiration, that 
exhibits a curious contrast to the flippant tracasseries of Berlin. 

Amongst the most pert and lively writers who chronicled the visit and 
caricatured the czar anci his simple train of- followers, is the markgrafin yon 
Bayreuth. She gives a very amusing account in her memoirs of the reception 
at court; and saj^s that when Peter approached to embrace the queen, her 
majesty looked as if she would rather be excused. Their majesties were 
attended, she informs us, by a whole train of what were called ladies, as part 
of their suite, consisting chiefly of young German women, who performed 
the part of l^es’* maids, chamber-maids, cook-maids, and washerwomen; 
almost every one of whom had a richly clothed child in her arms. The 
queen, it is added, refused to salute these creatures. At table the czar was 
seized with one of his convulsive fits, at a moment when he happened to have 
a knife in his hand, and the queen was so frightened that she attemjpted to 
leave the table; but Peter told her not to be imeasy, assuring her that he 
would do her no harm. On another occ^ion, he caught her by the hand 
with such force that she was obliged to desire him to be more respectful; on 
which he burst out into a loud fit of laughter, and said that she was much 
more delicate than his Catherine. But the most entertaining part of the 
whole is a sketch of the personal appearance of the uncultivated sovereigns. 
“ The czarina,” says the markgrafin, “ is short and lusty, remarkably coarse, 
and without grace or animation. One needs only see her to be satisfied of 
her low birth. At the first blush one would take her for a German actress. 
Her clothes looked as if bought at a doll-shop, ever3rthing was so old-fashioned 
and so bedecked with silver and tinsel. She was decorated with a dozen 
orders, portraits of saints, and relics, which occasioned such a clatter that 
when she walked one would suppose an ass with bells was approaching. 
The czar, on the contrary, is tall, and well made. His countenance is hand- 
some; but there is something in it so rude that it inspires one with dread. 
He was dr^sed like a seaman, in a frock, without lace or ornament.” The 
spirit of the tiring-wonoan shines through the whole of this saucy and super- 
ficial description. The markgrafin took the measure of the illustrious visitors 
as she would of her lady's robe — colour, spangles, and sha^. It never 
occurred to her that, in the little coarse woman who looked so like a German 
actress, she saw the heroine of the Pruth; and that the rude seaman who 
f:^htened the queen was the man who, amidst ignorant wonder and supersti- 
tious resistance, laid the foundations of the most gigantic empire that the 
world has ever seenl But the circumstances under which the markgrafin 
obtained her impressions were unfavourable to the formation of a just opin- 
ion, or, indeed, of any opinion at alL She was only eight years of age when 
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she saw Peter and Catherine, although she had arrived at a mature age when 
she wrote her memoirs. She retained no more than the silly whispers and 
Jests of the ante-chamber. She noted down what she heard rather dian what 
she thought; but it serves to show very clearly the sort of atmosphere in 
which the eccentric Frederick moved, and the courtly weaknesses against 
which, in Ms person, he must have been compelled to sustain a continual 
warfare. 

On Peter’s return through Holland, he purchased a variety of pictures of 
the Butch and Flemish schools, several zoological, entomological, and anato- 
mical cabinets, and a large collection of books. With the treasures thus 
accumulated he laid the foundation of the imperial Academy of Sciences, the 
plan of which he drew up himself. He would probably have lingered longer 
in those countries, but for the intelligence which he received concerning the 
conduct of his son Alexis, wMch induced him to hasten to St. Petersburg 
under the agitation of bitter feelings, in which the natural dispositions of the 
father were drawn into direct, collision with the duty of the sovereign.^ 

THK CZAEEVrrCH ALEXIS DISEmERITED (1718 A.B.) 

V 

The czar arrived at St. Petersburg from his foreign tour on the 21st of Octo- 
ber, 1717. Twenty years before he had signalised his return from a first 
visit to civilised countries by the inhuman butchery of the strelitz, and now 
he was about to give stiH more appalling evidence of the deep depravity 
of his heart. 

Peter’s early aversion tp Eudoxia had a most deplorable influence on 
Alexis, the son she bore him in 1690. The dissensions between the father 
and the mother speedily diminished the father’s affection for Alexis. More- 
over, as Peter’s v^t labours prevented him from paying much atjtention to 
the ^ucation of his son, Alexis at first grew up under female tuition, and then 
fell into the hands of some of the clergy, under whose guidance he daily 
conceived a greater abhorrence for his father. This being observed by 
Peter, he put an end to the spiritual education, and appointed /Menshikov 
superintendent of the prince’s preceptors. 

Menshikov was no friend to Alexis, and the latter had been early inspired 
by his mother with contempt nnd aversion for the favourite df his father, 
llie tutors who were now placed about the prince were not abl^ to eradicate 
the prejudices impressed on his mind from his infancy, and now- grown invet- 
erate; besides, he had an miconquerabie dislike to them as foreigners. The 
future sovereign of so vast an empire that was now reformed in all its parts, 
and by prc^}erous wars still further enlarged; the heir of a throne whose 
posse^r ruled over many millions of people, had been brought up from 
his birth as if de sim ed for a Rusaan bishop; theology continued to be his 
favourite study. With a capacity for those sciences which are useful in gov- 
ernment, he discovered no indination to them. Moreover, he addicted him- 
early in life to dmnkamess and other excesses. There were not want- 
ing such as flatted Ms perverse dispositions, by representing to him that 
the Russian nation was di^tisfied with his father, that it was impossible 
for hm to be suffered long in his career of innovation, that even his life was 
not likely to hold out against so many fatigues, with many other things of 
a like nature. 

"nie conduct of Alexis, p^icularly his indolence and sloth, were highly 
di^ieasii^ to Peter. Menshikov, from political motives, to prescirve him- 
self and Catherine, was constantly employed in fanning the czar’s resent- 
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ment, while the adherents of Alexis, on the other hand, seized every oppor- 
tunity to increase the aversion of the prince, who, from his ve^ cradle, 
had never known what it was to love, and had only dreaded his father. 
Alexis at times even gave plain intimations that he would hereafter undo all 
that his father was so sedulously bringing about. Nay, when the latter, 
in 1711, appointed the prince regent during his absence, in the campaign 
of the Pruth, Alexis made it his fust business to alter many things in behalf 
of the clergy, so as clearly to evince in what school he had been brought ^p. 

The czar was in hopes of reforming his son by uniting him with a worthy 
consort; but even this attempt proved fruitless. The princess of Brunswick- 
Wolfenbiittel, who was selected for his bride, and to whom iUexis was married 
at Torgau, in 1711, notwithstanding all her eminent qualities of mind and 
heart and her great beauty, could make no impression on him, and sank 
under the load of grief brought on by this unhappy connection, soon after 
giving birth to a prince, who was called by the name of his grandfather, 
Peter (1715). By a continuance in his dissolute mode of life, by his bad 
behaviour towards his spouse, and his intercourse with persons who were noto- 
rious for their hatred of Peter and his reforms, Alexis seemed bent upon 
augmenting his father’s displeasuio. 

After the death of the princess, Peter wrote his son a letter, the conclusion 
of which ran thus: will still wait awhile, to see if you will amend; if not, 

know that I will deprive you of the succession, as a useless limb is cut off. 
Do not imagine I am only frightening you; nor would I have you rely on the 
title of being my eldest son; for since I do not spare my own life for the good 
of my country and the prosperity of my people, why should I spare yoms? 
I shall rather commit them to a stranger deserving such a trust than to my 
own undeserving offspring.” 

At this very juncture the empress Catherine was delivered of a prince, 
who died in 1719. Whether the above letter disheartened Alexis, or wiiether 
it was imprudence or bad advice, he wrote to his father that he renoxmced 
the crown, and all hopes of reigning, ''God is my witness,” said he, "and 
I ^ear upon my soul, that I will never claim the succession; I commit my 
children into your hands, and for myself desire only a subsistence during 
life.” 

His father wrote to him a second time. '^I observe,” says he, "that 
all you spe^ of in the letter is the succession, as if I stood in need of your 
consent. I' have represented to you what grief your behaviour has given 
me for so many years, and not a word do you say of it; the exhortations of 
a father make no impression on you, I have brought myself to write to 
you once more; but ior the last time. If you despise my counsels now I 
am living, what regard will be pi.id to them after my death? Though you 
may now mean not to violate your promises, yet those bushy beards will 
be able to wind you as they please, and force you to break your word. It 
is you those people rely on. You have no gratitude to hiTn who gave you 
life. Since you have been of proper age, did you ever assist hkn in his 
labours? Do you not find fault with, do you not detest everything I do 
for the good of my people? I have all the reason in the world to believe that, 
if you survive me, you wiQ overthrow all that I have been doing. Amend, 
make yomself worthy of the succession, or turn monk. Let me have your 
answer either in writing, or personally, or I will deal with you as a male- 
factor.” 

Though this letter was harsh, the prince might easily have answered that 
he would alter his behaviour; but he only acquainted his father, in a.fe'W 
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lines, that he would turn monk. This assurance did not appear natural; 
and it is something strange that the czar, going to travel, should leave behind 
him a son so obstinate, but this ve^ journey joroves that the czarwasin.no 
manner of apprehension of a consmracy from bis son. He went to see him 
before he set out for Germany and France; the prince being ill, or feigning td 
be so, received him in bed, and confirmed to him, by the most solemn oaths, 
that he would retire into a convent. The czar gave him six months for de- 
liberation, and set out with his consort. 

He had scarcely reached Copenhagen when he received advice (which 
was no more than he might well expect) that Alexis admitted into his presence 
only evil-minded persons, who humoured his discontent; on this the czar 
wrote to him that re must choose the convent or the throne, and, if he valued 
the succession, to come to him at Copenhagen. 

The prince's confidants instilled into hun a suspicion that it would be 
dangerous for him to put himself into the hands oi' a provoked father and 
a mother-in-law, without so much as one friend to advise with. ■ He there- 
fore feigned that he was going to wait on his father at Copenhagen, but 
took the road to Vienna, and threw himself on the protection of the emperor 
Charles VI, his brother-in-law, intending to continue at his court till the czar's 
death. 

This was an adventure something like that of Louis XI, who, whilst he 
was dauphin, withdrew from the court of Charles VII, his father, to the duke 
of Burgundy. ^ Louis was, indeed, much more culpable than the czarevitch, 
by manying in direct opposition to his father, raising troops, and seeking 
refuge with a prince, his father's natural enemy, and never returning to court, 
not even at the king's repeated entreaties. 

Alexis, on the contrary, had married purely in obedience to the czar’s 
order, and had not revolted nor raised troops; neither, indeed, had he with- 
drawn to a prince in anywise -his father’s enemy; and, on the first letter he 
received from his father, he went and threw himself at his feet. For Peter, 
on receiving advice that his son had been at Vienna, and had removed 
thence to Naples, then belonging to the emperor Charles Vl^ sent Romanzov, 
a captain of the guards, and. Tolstoi, a privy-councillor, with a letter in his 
oym hand, dated from Spa, the 21st of July, N.S. 1717. They found the 
prince at Naples, in the castle of St. Elmo, and delivered him the letter, 
which was as follows: 

now write to you, and for the last time, to let you know that you 
had best comply with my will, which Tolstoi and Romanzov will make known 
to you. On your obedience, I assure you, and promise before God, that I 
will not punish you; so far from it, that if you return I will love you better 
than ever. But if you do not, by virtue of the power I have received from 
God as your father, I pronounce against you my eternal curse; and as your 
soverei^ I as^e you I shall find ways to punish you; in which I' hme, 
as my cause is just, God will take it in "hand, and assist me in revermng it. 
Remember further that I never used compulsion with you. Was I under 
any obligation to leave you to your own option? Had I been for forcing you, 
was not the power in my hand? At a word, I should have been obeyed." 

Inlying on the faith thus solemnly ^ven by a father and a sovereign, 
^exis returned to Russia. On the 11th of February, 1717, N.S., he reachea 
Moscow, where the czp then was, and had a long conference in ] 3 rivate with 
hk fariiCT. A report immediately was spread thmugh the city tliat a recon- 
ciliation had taken place betweai the father and son, and that everything 
was forgotten; but the very next day the regiments of guards were ordered 
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under anns^ and the great bell of Moscow tolled. The boyars and privy- 
councillors were summoned to the castle: the bishops, the archimandrite, 
and two monks of the order of St. Basil; professors of divinity, met in the 
cathedral. Alesis was carried into the castle before his father without a 
sword, and as a prisoner; he immediately prostrated himself, and with a flood 
of tears delivered to his father a writing, in which he acknowledged his crimes, 
declared himself unworthy of the succession, and asked only his life. The 
czar, raising him up, led him to a closet, where he put several questions to 
him, declaring, that if he concealed anything relating to his escape, hds head 
should answer for it. Afterwards the prince was brought back into the 
council-chamber, where the czar’s declaration, which had been drawn up 
beforehand, was publicly read. 

The father in this piece reproached his son with his manifold vices, his 
remissness in improving himself, his intimacy with the sticklers for ancient 
customs, his misbehaviour towards his consort: “ He has,” says he, “violated 
conjugal faith, taking up with a low-bom wench whilst his wife was living.” 
^esds might fairly have pleaded that in this kind of debauchery he came 
inmeasurably short of his father’s example. He afterwards reproaches him 
with going to Viemm, and putting himself under the emperor’s protection. 
He says that Alexis had slandered his father, intimating to the emperor 
Charles YI that he was persecuted; and that a longer stay in Muscovy was 
dangerous, unless he renounced the succession; nay, that he went so far as 
to desire the emperor openly to defend him by force of arms.® 

Death of the Czarevitch Alexis 

The proceedings a^inst the czarevitch and his friends lasted for about 
half a year: they were begun in Moscow and continued in St. Petersburg; the 
cells of the fortress of the' latter place were fiUed with prisoners, amongst 
whom were two members of the royal family — the czarevitch and Marie 
Alexievna; fresh persons were continually added to their number, denounced 
under the pr^sure of unbearable tortures. One of the differences between 
the legal proceedings of that period and the present consists in the fact th®+, 
when we now have the evidence of a crime before us, we endeavour to dis^ 
cover the persons pilty of it, wher^ then they sought to find out whether 
someone had not done something criminal. 

In May a “declaration” or manifesto was issued setting forth the czare- 
vitch’s crimes. His whole life was related in the manifesto; mention was 
made of his idleness in studying, his disobedience to his father’s will, his ill 
treatment of his wife, and finally his flight and his apparent solicitation of 
the help of the German emperor and “ the protection of an armed hand,” — 
which WM not at all clearly proved by the evidence. There was, however, 
no mention in the manifesto of the fact that he had been promised an uncon- 
ditional pardon and the permission to live at a distance with his beloved 
Euphrosyne, For ^ th^ offences, for his disobedience to his father, his 
treachery and dissimulation, the czarevitch and his “accomplices” were 
delivered up for judgment to the tribunal; but this tribunal was not an ordi- 
nary one: it was a special one, composed of persons named by Peter himself. 
Why w^ such a departure made from the usual order of things? In matters 
of peculiar importance, when it happened that persons in proximity to the 
throne were to be judged, it was not unfrequent in western Europe that 
special, so-called supreme •tribiinals were named. But this custom always 
gave reason to supped that the members of those supreme tribunals were only 
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chosen from amongst those who would be ready to fulfil the will of him who 
had named them. 

The committee appointed to judge the czarevitch consisted of 127 mem- 
bers of the clergy and laity; in the instructions given by the czar to the first 
it was enjoined that they should act ''without any hypocrisy or partiality”; 
in the instructions given to the laity the following was simified: " I ask you 
in order that this matter may be truthfully accomplished, without seeking to 
flatter me; without any resect for persons, to act righteously, and not td 
destroy your souls and mine, so that our consciences may be pure at the 
terrible day of judgment, and our country secure.” Such were the words 
that the czar ac[dressed to the tribunal; they were fine in themselves, but 
their signification could not have been great, because the judges were not 
independent. The conceptions of the present time require that judges should 
not be afraid of being dismissed from their functions, of being deprived of 
the salaries accompanying these functions, and so on — then only can a judge 
be entirely impartial; but were the judges of the czarevitch and in general 
all the judges of that time in such a position? They were aU persons in the 
government service and entirely dependent on their chiefs; in the present 
case whom was it they risked displeasing? The czar himself! It was natursd 
that they should try and read the czar^s will in the eyes of Menshikov, Tolstoi, 
and others of his intimates. 

On the 24th of June, 1718, the sentence of the supreme tribunal was pro- 
nounced. The clergy refused to pronounce sentence, but the laity unani- 
mously decreed the penalty of death against the czarevitch. Execution, 
however, did not follow, but something far more terrible than a public death 
on the scaffold did — ; the czarevitch was tortured on the rack. In fact, during 
the last days of the sitting of the tribunal, he had been several times subjected 
to it, and he was even tortured af^er sentence had been passed upon him ! All 
this was more than the feeble organism of the czarevitch could bear, and on the 
26th of June he died in a cell of the Petersburg fortress. Amongst the number 
of his friends and sharers in his flight many were executed, others banished to 
distant places, to monasteries and fortresses; amongst the latter was also 
^■he czarevna Marie Alexievna, who was sent to Schlusselburg. 

Such is one of the darkest e pisodes of the reign of Peter. The czarevitch 
Alexis could not have continuec. the work commenced. by his father; he could 
not have succeeded him; he might have been judged, even condemned, if 
the tribimal (but an imjDartial tribunal) had found him guilty, and his head 
might have fallen at the hands of the public executioner lik ' hat of a criminal. 
But he was promised pardon if he would return, and havu^j, returned he was 
delivered up to the triDunal, he was judged by persons in whose impartiality it 
is impossible to believe; fin^y he was tortured after sentence was pronounced, 
when everywhere, even to the most insignificant of men and the greatest of 
cnminals, time is given to prepare for death. ^ For these things history cannot 
formve the czar. Upon contemiwraries the judgment and death of the czare- 
vitch produced a deep impression. There were persons who admired the 
czar s decision to sacrifice hia son to the welfare of the country and his great 
pla^; they compared him to Brutus. But Idiere were but few such persons 
^d they for the ^eater were foreigners and not Russians. The great- 
of Brutus and civic virtues in general did not powerfully move the hearts 
of our forefathers; but each of them felt that it was unnatural for a father to 
take away his son^s life! 

Temble rumours as to the details of the czarevitches death began to be 
current amongst the people; some said that he had been secretly poisoned, 
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others that he had been strangled, and yet others that the czar himself had 
cut off his head in the cell. An these were fables, but fables which, however, 
may even now be met with in the works of many foreign authors and which 
also prove how powerfully the imagination of contemporaries w^ affected by 
this event and how much it was talked of. That noble quality of human 
nature — sympathy with sufferings even when they are deserved — made 
the czarevitch dearer still to his numerous partisans. The idea that Peter 
had indeed been “changed^* became stronger. The common people, the 
merchants, the clergy, even distinguished persons, when they were not afraid 
of being overheard, said: Would such a thing have been possible if he were 
the rightful czar — would he have killed his son and made the czarevna take 
the veil?” In some more fanatical minds the idea became confirmed that 
the czarevitch was alive and the name of the unfortunate young man became, 
as did in previous times the name of the czarevitch Dmitri, an ensign for im- 
postors and pretenders.^ 

DOMESTIC APFAIES 

The aippaUing, episode we have just related was so far from engrossing 
the thong bts of the czar that it hardly interrupted the course of his ordinary 
occupations. Nay, as if to darken still more the tragic horrors of the year 
1718, by mingling with them the coarsest and most disgusting buffoonery, 
it was in that ve^ year he instituted the crapulous burlesque of the Cdnckve. 
The occasion of it was this: During the czar's visit to Paris, the doctors of 
the Sorbonne addressed him with the view of effecting a union between the 
Busso-Greek church and that of Borne, and they presented to him a memorial 
full of leam^ arguments against the schismatical tenets of Ms co-r^ligionists. 
This memorial only gave great offence to the coiirt of Borne, without pleasing 
either the emperor or the church of Bussia. 

' “ In this plan of reunion,” says Voltaire, “ there were some political matters 
wMch they did not understand, and some points of controversy wMch they 
said they understood and which each party explained according tcv its humour. 
There was a question about the Holy Ghost, who, according to the Latins, 
proceeds from the Father and the Son; and according to the Greeks, at present, 
proceeds from the Father, through the Son, after having, for a long time, 
proceeded from the Father only. They quoted St. Epiphanius, who says 
that Hhe Holy Ghost is not ”. 3 Son's broiiher, nor the Father's grandson.' 
But the czar, at leaving Paria, had other business than to explain passages 
from St. Epiphanius; however, he received the Sorbonne's memonalmth 
great affability. They also wrote to some Bussian bishops, who retumM a 
polite answer; but the^ greater number received the overture with indigna- 
lion.” It was to dissipate the apprehensions of this reunion that, after 
expelling the Jesuits from his dominions, he instituted the mock conclave, 
as he had previously set on foot other burlesque exhibitions, for the purpose 
of turning the office of patriarch into ridicule. 

There was at Ms court an old man named Sotov, an enormous drunkard, 
and a court-fool of long-standing; he had taught the czar to write, and by this 
service ima^ned that he deserved the highest dignities- Peto promi^ 
confer on him one of the most eminent in the known world: he created him 
hniaz papa, that is to say, ]3rince-pope, with a salary of 2,000 roubles, and a 
palace at St. Petersburg, in tbe Tatar ward. Sotov was enthroned by buffoons; 
four fellows, who stammered, were appointed to harangue Mm on his exalta- 
tion; his mock holiness create a number of cardinals, and rode in processicHi 
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at the head of them, sitting astride on a cask of brandy, which was kid on a 
sledge drawn by four oxen. They were followed by other sledges loaded with 
fooc. and drink; and the march was accompanied by the rough miisic of 
drums, trumpets, horns, hautboys, and fiddles, all playing out of tune; and 
the clattering of pots and pans, brandished by a troop of cooks and scullions. 
The train was swelled by a number of men dressed as monks of various 
Eomish orders, and each carrying a bottle and glass. The czar and his 
courtiers brought up the rear, the fonner in the garb of a Dutch skipper, the 
latterin various comic disguises. 

■^en the procession arrived at the place where the conclave was to be held 
the cardinals were led into a long gallery, part of which had been boarded off 
into a range of closets in each of which a cardinal was shut up with plenty of 
food and intoxicating liquors. To every one of their eminences were attached 
two conclavists — cunning young fellows, whose business it was to ply their 
principals well with drink, carry real or pretended messages to and fro between 
the members of the sacred college, and provoke them to bawl out all sorts of 
abuse of each other and of their respective families. The czar listened eagerly 
to all this ribaldry, not forgetting in the midst of his glee to note down on his 
tablets any hints of which it might be possible for him to ‘make a vindictive 
use. The cardinals were not released from confinement until they were all 
agreed upon a number of farcical questions submitted to them by the kniaz 
pajpa. 

The orgie lasted three days and three nights. The doors of the conclave 
were at last thrown open in the middle of the day, and the pope and his car- 
dinals were carried home dead drunk on sledges — that is to say, such of them 
as survived; for some had actually died during the debauch, and others never 
recovered from its effects. This stupid farce was repeated three times; and 
on the last occasion especially it was accompanied with other abominations, 
which admit of no description. Peter himself had his death accelerated by 
his excesses in the last conclave. 

From 1714 to 1717 Peter published ninety-two ordinances or regulations; 
in 1718 alone, in that year of crime, thirty-six ukases, or regulations, were 
promulgated, and twenty-seven in 1719. The majority of them related 
(firectly to his new estabhshments. The coxmeil of mines dates in its origin 
from -Qiat period, as do also the uniformity of weights and measures, the 
mstitution of schools for teaching arithmetic in all tie towns of the empire; 
that of orphan-houses and foundling-hospitals, of workshops for the poor, and 
of manuf^tories of tapestry, silks, linens, and cloths for soldiers' clothing; 
the founding of the city of Ladoga; the canal of the same name, which he 
began iriith his own hands; that of Kronstadt; the plan of another, which now 
mutes the Baltic to the Caspian by the intermedium of the Volga; besides 
numerous measures of detail, induing the police, the health of towns^ lighting 
and cleansing, founded upon what he had remarked during the previous year 
in the great cities of Europe. 

At this sanguinary epoch it was that, by this multitude of establishments 
for the promotion of all kinds of industry, ne gave the most rapid impulse to 
the knowledge, commerce, and civilisation to which he sacrificed his son; as 
though, by Ihus redoubling his activity, he had sought to escape from himself, 
or to palliate, by the importance of the result, the horror of the sacrifice. In 
several of these ordinances it is remarkable that, either from the inconsistency 
which is inherent in our nature or from the pride of a despot, which believes 
itsdf to be detached from and above everything, he required respect to be paid 
to rdipon, at the very moment when, with such cruelty, he was paying no 
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respect to the sanctity of his own oath; and yet the importance of keeping 
sworn faith must have been well known to a prince who one day said, “ The 
irreligious cannot be tolerated because, by sapping religion, they turn into 
ridicSe the sacredness of an oath, w-hich is the foundation of all society.’^ 

It is true that, on this occasion, pushing right into wrong, as he too often 
did, he mutilated and banished to Siberia a miserable creature who, when 
drunk, had been guilty of blasphemy. So intolerant was he against intoler- 
ance. The raskolniks were, and still are, the blind and uncompromising 
enemies of all innovation. One of them, at that period, even believed that he 
might avenge heaven by an assassination. Under the guise of a suppliant, 
this fanatic had easily penetrated into the chamber of the prince; he was 
already within reach of him, and, while he feigned to implore him, his hand 
was seeking for the dagger under his clothes, when, fortunately, it dropped 
and betrayed the assassin, by falling at the feet of the czar. 

This abortive crime had made the persecution rage with redoubled fury 
when, aU at once, a frightful report was spread; it was soon confiimed that 
several hundred of these wretched beings had taken refuge in a church, and, 
rather than abjure their superstitions, had set fire to their asylum, leaving 
nothing but their ashes to their persecutor. A horrible sacrifice, which, 
however, was not useless. Peter saw his error; his intolerance was only polit- 
ical — it was enlightened by these flames, which religious intolerance witnessed 
with such atrocious joy. 

Yet, unable to forgive these sectaries an obstinacy which was victorious 
over his own, he once more tried against them the weapon of ridicule. He 
ordered that they should wear a bit of yellow stuff on their backs, to distin- 
guish them from his other subjects. This mark of humiliation, however, they 
considered as a distinction. Some malignant advisers endeavoured to rouse 
his anger again, but he replied, “No; I have learned that they are men of 
pure morals; they are the most upright merchants in the empire; and neither 
honour nor the welfare of the country will allow of their being martyred for 
their errors. Besides, that which a degrading badge and force of reason have 
been unable to effect will never be accomplished by punishment; let them, 
therefore, live in peace.” 

These were remarkable words, and worthy the pupil of Holland and Eng- 
land, worthy of a prince to whom superstition was a most inveterate enemy. 
In reality, he was a believer, but not credulous; and even while he knelt on 
the field of victory, he gave thanks to God alone for the reward of so many 
toils, and could separate the cause of heaven from that of the priests; it was 
his wish that they should be citizens. We have seen that he subjected them 
to the same taxes as his other subjects; and because the monks eluded them 
he diminished their numbers. He unmasked the superstitious impostures of 
the priests, who all sought to close up every cranny by wMch the light might 
have a chance of reaching them. 

For this reason, they held St. Petersburg in abhorrence. According to their 
description of it, this half-built city, by which Russia already aspired to civ- 
ilisation, was one of the mouths of hell. It was they who obtained from "fee 
unfortunate Alexis a promise that it should be destroyed. Their prophecies 
repeatedly fixed the epoch at which it would be overthrown by the wrath of 
heaven. The labours upon it were then suspended, for so great was the fear 
thus inspired that the orders of the terrible czar were issued almost in vain. 

On one occasion, these lying priests were for some days particularly active; 
they displayed one of their sacred images, from which the tears flowed mirac- 
ulously; it wept the fate which impended over those who dwelt in this new 
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city. "Its hour is at hand,” said they, " and it will be swallowed up, with all 
its inhabitante, by a tremendous inundation.” On hearing of this miracle of 
the tears, the treacherous construction which was put upon it, and the per- 
turbation which it occasioned, Peter thought it necessary to hasten to the 
spot. There, in the midst of the people, who were petrified with terror, and 
of his tongue-tied court, he seizec the miraculous image, and discovered its 
mechanism; the multitude were stupefied mth a j^ious horror, but he ojDened 
their eyes by showing them, in those of the idol, the congealed oil, which was 
melted by the flame of tapers inside, and then flowed drop by drop through 
openings artfully provided for the purpose. 

At a later period he did still more; the horrible execution of a young 
Russian by the priests was the cause. This unfortunate man had brought 
back from Germany a highly^ valuable knowledge of medicine, and had left 
there some superstitious prejudices. For this reason all his motions were 
watched by the priests; and they at last caught up some thoughtless words 
against their sacred images. Tliey immediately arrested the regenerated 
young Russian, sentenced him without mercy, and put him to a torturing 
death. But this individual evil produced a general good. Indignant at their 
cruelty, Peter deprived the clergy of the right of condemning to death. The 
priests lost a jurisdiction wluch they alleged they had possessed for seven cen- 
turies, from the time of Vladimir the Great, and thus t ae source of their power 
was forever annihilated by this execrable abuse of it. 

It was particularly in that sanguinary year, so fatal to the last hope which 
the old Russians placed in his successor, that Peter seemed in haste to sever 
them from their ancient customs, by giving an entirely new form to the admin- 
istration of his empire. As far back as 1711, he had already replaced the old 
supreme court of the boyars .by a -senate, a sovereign council, into which 
merit and services might obtain admission, independent of noble origin. Sub- 
sequently, and every year, other changes had been effected. Thus, in 1717, 
he brought from Fr^ce, along with a commercial treaty, the institution of a 
general police. But, in 1718, instead of the old prikaz, he substituted, at one 
stroke, colleges for foreign affairs, naval affairs, finance, justice, and com- 
merce, and fixed, by a general relation, and with the utmost minuteness, 
the functions and privileges of each of them. 

At the ^me time, when capable Russians were not to be found, he 
appointed his Swedish prisoners, and the most eminent of the foreigners, to 
fill these administrative and judicial situations. He was careful to give the 
highest offices to natives, and the second to foreigners, that the native officers 
imght support, against the pride and jealousy of their countrymen, these for- 
eigner who served them as instructors and guides. For the purpose of form- 
ing his young nobles for the service of the state, he adjoined a considerable 
number of them to each college; and there merit alone could raise them from 
the lowest stations to the first rank. 

EENEWED HOSTmiTIES WITH SWEDEN (1719-1721 A.D.) 

The death of Charles XII was immediately followed by a revolution in 
Sweden. His sister Ulrica Eleonora, who was married to the crown prince of 
Hesse-Casi^l, succeeded him on the throne; but the constitution was changed, 
the despotic authority of the crown was reduced to a mere shadow, and the 
queen and her husband became the tools of an oligarchy who usurped all the 
powers of the state. The czar and the new queen mutually protested their 
desire for peace; but Peter at the same time announced to the Swedi^ plen- 
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ipotentiaries tliat, if tlie projDositions he had made were not accepted within 
two months, he would marcli forty thousand men into Sw'eden to expedite 
the negotiations. 

A project for the pacification of the north, the very opposite from that 
conceived by Gortz, was formed by the diet of Brunswick. The concocters 
of this scheme started from the princijole that the German possessions of Swe- 
den were more onerous than profitable to that power, as the occasions of 
interminable wars. It was resolved, therefore, that they should be aban- 
doned to the powers that had conquered them; but as it was reasonable that 
the new possessors should purchase the ratification of their titles by some 
services to the common cause, they were required to aid Sweden in recover- 
ing possession of Finland and of Livonia, the granary of that kingdom. Of 
alL the czar’s conquests nothing w^as to be left to him but St. Petersburg, Kron- 
stadt, and Narva; and, if he refused to assent to this arrangement, all the 
contracting powers were to unite their forces and compel him to submit. 
This was one of those brilliant and chimerical schemes with which diplomatists 
sometimes allow their minds to be so dazzled as not to be convinced of their 
impracticability until after a lavish waste of blood. 

Whilst the allies were in imagination depriving Peter of his conquests, 
Siniavin, his admiral, took from the Swedes two ships of the line and a brig- 
antine, which were carr 3 dng corn to Stockholm. The queen of Sweden, 
how^ever, encouraged by the promises made her by Lord Carteret, the ambas- 
sador of George I, intimated to the czar that she would break off the con- 
ferences at Aland if he did not consent to restore aU the provinces he had 
conquered. By way of reply, Peter went in June, 1719, with a fleet ^of 30 
ships, 150 galleys, and 300 barges, carrying in all 40,000 men, to Aland, 
tooK up his station for a while under the cliffs of the island of Lameland, 
and sent Apraxin to ravage the wastes on the right of Stockhohn, whilst 
Lessy destroyed eveiything on the left of the city. North and south Telge, 
Nykoping, Norkoping, Osthammer, and Oregrund, together with two small 
towns, were burned, besides 150 noble mansions, 43 mills, 1,360 villages, 
21 copper, iron, and tile works — among the iron works one was worth 
300,000 dollars; 100,000 cattle were slaughtered, and 80,000 bars of iron 
thrown into the sea. The mines were blown up and the woods set on fire, 
and Stockholm itseff was seriously threatened. Meanwhile, the English 
fleet under Admiral Norris again entered the Baltic. Peter sent a message 
to the English admiral asking peremptorily whether he came only as a friend 
to Sweden or as an enemy to Russia. The admiral’s answer was that as 
yet he had no positive orders. This equivocal reply did not hinder Peter 
from keeping the sea, and incessantly harassing the Swedes before the eyes 
of their naval allies. 

The Swedish oligarchs and their mock king^ had reckoned in vain upon 
the intercession of the English ambassador, and the aid of the admiral and 
his fleet. Carteret was not even listened to by Peter, and Admiral Norris 
did not venture to attack the Russians, because he knew that the English 
nation was dissatisfied with the politics of their king and of his ministers, 
who favoured his Hanoverian plans. The Swedes were at length obliged 
to acquiesce in the Russian demands; negotiations for peace were again com- 
menced in Nystad at the end of the year 1720, but their conclusion was 
only brought about at the close of the following year by the exercise of some 
further cruelties on the part of the Russians. The Swedes had demanded a 


^ Ulnca liad ceded the crown to her husband. 
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cessation of hostilities during the whole time in which the negotiations were 
pending, but Peter only granted it till May, 1721, in order to compel the 
council of state to come to a resolution by that time; and as they still pro- 
crastinated, the whole coast of Sweden was again plundered and devastated 
in the month of June. 

The Russian incendiaries landed in sight of the English, whose fleet 
under Admiral Norris, still continued in the Baltic, but did not venture to 
lend any assistance to the Swedes. The whole coast, from Gefle as far as 
Umea, was ravaged; four small towns, nineteen villages, eighty nobles’ and 
five hundred peasants’ houses burned; twelve iron-works and eight saw- 
Tnilla destroyed; six galleys and other ships carried away. Peter’s pleni- 
potentiaries at last prevailed — for he so jocularly called his soldiers and 
sailors who were committi^ such horrible destruction in Sweden. Negoti- 
ations were again opened in Nystad, a small town in Finland, and the war 
of twenty-one years was closed by a peace dictated by the conquering czar. 

The provinces ceded to Russia by the Peace of Nystad (September 10th, 
1721) were Livonia, Esthonia, and Karelia, together with Viborg, Kexhohn, 
and the island of Osel; on the other hand, Peter restored Finland, with the 
exception of Viborg and Kexhohn, and promised to pay two millions of 
dollars, but in the first years of the peace scarcely paid on half a million. 

From this time forward, the despotic sway and military oppression of 
Russia became the dread of all neighbouring countries and people. All 
contributed to the external greatness and splendour of the ruler of a bar- 
barous but powerful race of Slava, whom he constrained to adopt the vest- 
ments of civilisation. The czar- commanded in Poland and Scandinavia; 
where weak or wicked governments were constantly in dread from the dis- 
content of the people. He also gained an influence in Germany, which ulti- 
mately caused no small anxiety to the emperor and the empire. The Russian 
minister Bestuzhev played the chief part in Sweden in all political affairs, 
sometimes by counsel and sometimes by threats, sometimes by mediation 
and sometimes by commands, Bestuzhev was powerful in the Swedish coun- 
cil, and at the same time, in compliance with the wishes of his master, allured 
artists, artisans, workmen, and all those who had been deprived of occupa- 
tion or ruined by the late inroads of the Russians, to remove with their 
tools, manufactures, and trades to Russia. Peter employed these people 
in all parts of his empire to raise up manufactories, to originate trades, 
and to set mines and iron-works in action. 

The Rusaan minister s^ke in a no less commanding tone in Copen- 
hagen than in Sweden, for Denmark was ako frightened by Peter’s threats 
te adopt and second the caui^ of the duke of Holstein. The duke was detained 
in Russia by repeated promises, of whose fulfilment there was little prospect. 
The Poles, through Russian mediation, were at length reconciled to their 
king, and the Russians not only kept firm possession of Courland, but remained 
in Poland itself, under the pretence of preserving the peace of the country. 
Peter, nevertheless, in hjk negotiations with Gortz and Charles XII, had 
showed himself well inclined to sacrifice King Augustus to his plans; but 
this scheme was frustrated by the death of Charles. 


PETEK AS ADMINISTRATOR 

Peter had now achieved a prodigious amount of external and internal 
powiM*; yet the original nucleus of it all was nothing more than fifty young 
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companions in debauchery, whom be transformed into soldiers, and the 
remains of a sailing-boat, which had been left forgotten in a magazine. In 
twenty-five years this seed, nursed by a skilful and vigorous hand, had, 
on the one part, produced two hundred thousand men, divided into fifty-five 
regiments, and cantoned, with three hundred field pieces, in permanent 
quarters; a body of engineers, and, particularly, of foimidable artfllery-men; 
and fourteen thousand pieces of cannon, deposited in a great central estab- 
lishment, in the fortresses, and three military magazines on the frontiers of 
the three chief national enemies, the Turl^, the Poles, and the Swedes. 
On the other hand, from the relics of the sailing boat had arisen thirty ships 
of the line, a proportionate number of frigates and smaller vessels of war, 
two hundred galleys with sails and oars, and a mijltitude of experienced 
mariners. 

But with what treasures did Peter undertake the moral and physical 
transformation of such an extensive empire? We behold an entire land 
metamorphosed, cities containing a hundred thousand souls, ports, canals, 
and establishments of all kinds, created; thousands of skilful Europeans 
attracted, maintained and rewarded; several fleets built, and others purchased; 
a permanent army of a hundred and twenty thousand men, trained, equipped, 
provided with every species of arms and ammunition, and several times 
renewed; subsidies of men and money given to Poland; and four wars under- 
taken. One of these wars spread over half of Europe and when it lasted 
twen^-one years the treasury from which it was fed still remained full. 
And Peter, whose revenues on his acce^ion did not exceed a few hundred 
thousand pounds, declared to Munich that he could have carried on the war 
for twenty-one years longer without contracting any debt. 

Will order and economy be sufficient to account for these phenomena? 
We must, doubtless, admire them in the czar, who refused hunself every 
superfluity at the same time that he spared nothing for the improvement of 
his empire. Much must have been gained when, after having wrested the 
indirect taxes from the boyars, who were at once civil, military, and financial 
managers, and from those to whom the boyars sold in portions the collecting 
of them, Peter, in imitation of Holland, entrusted the finances to committees 
compost of select merchants. We may also feel less surprised at the increase 
of his revenue, after we have seen him subjecting to taxation the cleigy as 
well as the laity; suppressing a number of monasteries, by forbidding mon- 
astic vows to be taken before the age of fifty; and uniting their estates to the 
domains of the crown, which were swelled by confiscations, by the reversion 
of his brother Ivan's appanage, and by his conquests from the Swedes. 

We must remark, at the same time, that he had opened his states to foreign 
commerce and to the treasures of Europe, which were carried thither to lie 
exchanged for the many raw materials which had hitherto remained valueless; 
we must consider the augmentation of revenue which necessarily ensued, and 
the possibility of xequiring to be paid in money a multitude of taxes which 
had previously been paid in kind. Thus, in place of quotas of provisions, 
which were brought from great distances and were Hghly oppressive to the 
people, he substituted a tax; and the sum raised was applied to the payment 
of contractors. It is true that even imder this new system the state was 
shamefully robbed; for the nobles contrived in secret to get the contracts into 
their own hands, in order to fatten upon the blood of the people; but Peter 
at length perceived them; the evil betrayed itself by its own enormity. The 
czar then created commissions of inqmry, passed whole days in them, and, 
during several years, keeping these great peculators always in sight, made 

H. yr, — TOL. xvn. x 
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tEem disgorge by fines and confiscations, and punished them by the knout, 
the halter, and the axe. 

To this superintendence by the head of the state, which, subsequently to 
1715, the contraction of the war within a narrower circle allowed him to exert, 
let us add the increase of salary to the collectors, which deprived them of all 
pretext for misconduct. Nor must it be forgotten that most of the stipends 
were paid in kind; and that, for several years, the war, being carried on out of 
the empire, supplied its own wants. It must be observed, too, that the cities 
and provinces in which the troops were afterwards quartered furnished their 
pay on the spot, by which the charge of discount was saved; and that the 
measures which they adopted for their subsistence appear to have been muni- 
cipal, and consequently as httle oppressive as possible. Finally, we must 
remark, in 1721, the substitution, in place of the Tatar house-tax, of a poll- 
tax, which was a real impost on land, assessed according to a census repeated 
every twenty years, the payment of which the agriculturists regulated among 
themselves, in proportion to the value of their joroduce. , 

At the same time, the reformer refused to foreigners the privilege of trad- 
ing with each other in Russia; he even gave to his subjects exclusively the 
right of conveying to the frontiers of the empire the merchandise which for- 
eigners had bought from them in the interior. Thus he ensured to his own 
people the profit of carriage. In 1716 he chose rather to give up an advan- 
tageous aUiance with the .^glish than to relinquish this ri^t in theh favour. 

But all the causes we have enumerated will not yet account for the possi- 
bility of so many gigantic undertakings and such immense results, v/ith a feed 
revenue in specie which, in 1715, was estimated by an attentive observer at 
only some millions of roubles. But in the fiscal expedients of a despotic 
empire it is to fluctuating revenue, illegal resources, and arbitrary measures 
that we must direct our attention; astonishment then ceases, and then begins 
pity for one party, indignation against another, and surprise excited by the 
ignorance with respect to commercial affairs which is displayed by the high 
and mighty geniuses of despotism, in comparison with the unerring instinct 
which is manifested by the humblest community of men who are free. 

It is the genius of Russian despotism, therefore, that we must question as 
to the means by which it produced such gigantic results; but however far it 
may be disposed to push its frightful candour, will it point out to us its army 
recruited by men wliom the villages sent tied together in pairs, and at their 
own expense — soldiers at a penny a day, payable every four months, and 
often marching without pay; slaves whom it was thought quite enough to 
feed, and who were contented with some handfuls of rye or of oats made into 
gruel or into ill-baked bread; unfortunate wretches who, in spite of the 
blimders of their gener^, were compelled to be victorious, under pain of 
being decimated! Or will this despotism confess that, while it gave nothing 
to tliese serfs, who were enhsted for life, it required everything from them; 
that, after twenty-one years of war, it compelled them to dig canals, like 
mi^rable bond-slaves? ^‘For they ought to serve their country,” said Peter, 
‘^either by defending or enriching it; that is what they are made for.” 

Could this autocrat pride himself on the perennial fulness of an exchequer 
which viokted its engagements in such a manner that most of the foreigners 
who were in his service were anxious to quit it? What answer could he make 
to that hoUow and lengthened groan which, even yet, seems to rise from 
every house in Taganrog, and in St. Petersburg, and from his forts, built by the 
most dea^y kind of statute^labour, and peopled by requisitions? One half 
of the inhabitants of the villages were sent to construct them, and were 
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relieved by the other half every six months; and the weakest and the most 
mdustrious of them never more saw their homes! 

These unfortunate beings, whatever might be their calling, from the 
common delver to the watchmaker and jeweller, were tom without mercy 
from their families, their ploughs, their workshops, and their counting-houses. 
They travelled to their protracted torture at their own expense; they worked 
without any pay. Some were compelled to fill up swamps, and build houses 
on them; others, to remove thither suddenly, and establish their trade there; 
and all these hapless men, one part of whom were bent to the earth with toil, and 
the other part in a manner lost in a new world, were so badly fed and sheltered, 
or breathed such a pestilential air, that the Russians of that period used to 
say that St. Petersburg was built upon a bed of human skeletons. 

Listen to the complaints of the nobles and the richest merchants: after 
the gift of a hundred vessels had been required from them, they were forced 
to unite in this slough to build stone houses, and were also constrained to live 
there at a much greater expense than they would have incurred in their own 
homes. And when even the clergy remonstrated against the excessive taxes 
laid upon the priests (who were able to indenmify themselves out of their 
flocks) who can be-^ astonished at the possibility of so many creations, and at 
the plenitude of a treasury which opened so widely to receive and so scantily 
to disburse? 

Personal services, taxes in kiad, taxes in money — these were the three 
main sources of the power of the czar. We have just seen what estimate we 
ought to form as to the manner in which the first of these was employed. 
As to the taxes in kind and in money, how could the insulated cries of such a 
multitude of tax-payers, who were scattered over so wide a space, have reached 
the present age, if the excess of a simultaneous and universal evil had not 
blended them into one vast clamour, stronger than time and space? It is 
from this we learn the names of the throng of taxes which were laid upon 
everything, and at every opportunity, for the war, the admiralty,, the recruit- 
ing-service, for the horses used in the public works, for the brick and lime- 
kihis required in the building of St. Petersburg, for the post-office, the govern- 
ment offices, the extraordinary expenses, for the contributions in kind, for 
the requisitions of men and their pay and subsistence, and for the salaries of 
those who were in place; to which must be added innumerable other duties 
on mills, ponds, baths, beehives, meadows, gardens, and, in the towns, on 
every square fathom of land which bore the name of black, or non-free. And 
all this was a^avated by other exorbitant and grinding burdens, and by 
fleecing the artisans in proportion to their industry and their assumed wealth 
— the result of which was that they concealed both; the most laborious of 
them buried their earnings that they might hide them from the nobles; and 
the nobles intrusted their richqs to foreign banks, that they might hide them 
from the czar. 

To this we have yet to add the secuidary oppressions; collectors, whose 
annual pay was, for a long time, only six roubles; and who, nevertheless, 
accumulated fortunes in four years, for they converted to their own use two 
thirds of the sums which they extorted; executing by torture whoever was 
imable to pay, they made the most horrible misuse of the unlimited powers 
which according to the practice of absolute governments, were necessarily 
entrusted to them; — despotism being unable to act otherwise than by dele- 
gation. 

These men had the right of levying taxes on all the markets of the country, 
of laying whatever duties they plea^ upon compiaflities, and of breaking 
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into houses, for the purpose of preventing or discovering infractions of their 
orders, so that the unfortunate people, finding that they had nought which 
they could call their own, and that everything, even to their industry, belonged 
to the czar, ceased to exert themselves for more than a mere subsistence, and 
lost that spirit which only a man's personal interest can inspire. Accordingly, 
the forests were peopled with men driven to desperation, and those who at 
first remain^ in the villages, finding that they were obliged to pay the taxes 
of the fugitives as well as their own, speedily joined their companions. 

What can bear witness -more strongly to the disordered state of those times 
than the facts themselves? They show us grandees, who were possessed of 
the lughest credit, repeatedly convicted of embezzling the public money; 
others hanged or l^headedl and a vice-chancellor himself daring, without 
any authority, to give places and pensions, and, in so poor a country, con- 
triving to purloin nearly a hundred and fifty thousand poimda. It was not, 
therefore, the czar alone whom the people accused of their sufiiermgs. But 
such is the tenure of despotism that, in depriving the people of their will, it 
takes upon itself the whole responsibility. All, however, agree that, about 
1715, they beheld their czar astounded at the aspect of such numerous evils; 
they acknowledge the efforts which he had made, and thatjall of them had not 
been fruitless. 

But, at the same time, to account for the inexhaustible abundance of the 
autocrat's treasury, they represent him to us as monopolising everything 
for his own benefit, giving to the current coin of his empire the value whic!a 
suited his puroose, and receiving it from foreigners at no more than its intrin- 
sic worth. They accuse him of having engrossed the jpurchase or sale of 
numberless native and foreign productions, either by suddenly taxing various 
kinds of merchandise or by assuming the right of being the exclusive pur- 
chaser, at his own price, to sell again at an exorbitant price when he had 
become the sole possessor. They say also that, forestalling everything, 
their czar made hunself the sole merchant trading from European Russia 
to China and Siberia, as well as the sole mint-master, the sole trader in tobacco, 
soap, talc, pitch, and tar; that having also declared himself the only public- 
house keeper in an empire where drunkenness held sovereim sway, this 
monopoly annually brought back into his coffers aH the pay Siat had been 
disbursecl from them. 

When, in 1716, he wished to defmy the expenses of his second journey 
to Holland, and at the same tune avoid being a loser by the rate of exchange, 
what was the plan which he adopted? He laid hands on all the leather 
intended for exportation, which he paid for at a maximum fixed by himself, 
^d then exported it on his own account, the proceeds being made payable 
in Holland, where it was purchased by foreigners. 

It is thus fhat many of his contemporaries explain the riches of a prince 
who was the principal manufacturer and merchant of a great empire — the 
creator, the superintendent of its arts. In his eyes, his subjects were nothing 
more than workmen, whose labours he prompted, estimated, and rewarded 
according to his own pleasure; he reserved to himself the sale of the produce 
of their industry, and the immense profits which he thus gained he employed 
in doubling that produce, 

What a singular founder of commerce in his empire was a monarch who 
drew it aH wiHiin his own sphere and absorbed it in himselfl We may, 
however, be allowed to believe that he sometimes became a merchant and 
manufacturer, as he became a soldier and a sailor, for the sake of example, 
and that the obstinate repugnance of his ignorant subjects to many branches 
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of industry and commerce long compelled him to retain the monopoly of 
them, whether he would or not. It is curious to remark how his despotism 
recoiled upon himself when he interfered with matters so impatient of arbi- 
trary power as trade and credit. Soloviev is an example of this. Assisted 
by the privileges which Peter had granted to him, that merchant succeeded 
in establishing at Amsterdam the first commercial Russian factory that had 
ever been worthy of notice; but in 1717, when the czar visited Holland for 
the second time, his greedy courtiers irritated him against their fellow coimtiy- 
man. Soloviev had not chosen to ransom himself from the envy which his 
riches inspired. They therefore slandered him to their sovereign; he was 
arrested and sent back to Russia; his correspondents lost their advances; 
confidence was ruined, and the autocrat, by confiscating this source of riches, 
destroyed his work with his own hand. Yet he had a glimpse of something 
like fre^trade principles. He would never impose any higher j^nalty on 
smu^ling than confiscation. “ Commerce,” he said, is like a timid maiden, 
who is scared by rough usage, and must be won by gentle means. Smuggle 
who will, and welcome. The merchant who exposes himself to the chance 
of having his goods confiscated runs a greater risk than my treasury. If he 
cheats me nine t'mes and I catch him the tenth, I shall be no loser by the 
game.” 


The Church and the Aristocracy 

Peter had never been at any pains to conceal his indifference or contempt 
for the national church; but it was not until that cuhninatin^^ point in his 
history at which we are now arrived that he ventured to accomp iisi his design 
of abolishing the office of patriarch. He had left it unfilled for one-and- 
twenty years, and he formally suppressed it after the conclusion of the Peace 
of Nystad; when heaven had declared in his favour, as it seemed to the multi- 
tude, who always believe the Deity to be on the strongest side. In the fol- 
lowing year, however, the synod, in spite of Theophanes, its president, whom 
we may consider as his minister for religious affairs, dared to desire that a 
patriarch might be appointed. But bursting into a sudden passion Peter 
started up, struck his breast violently with his hand and the table with his 
cutlass, and exclaimed^ '^Here, here is your patriarch!”* He then hastily 
qmtted the room, castmg, as he departed, a stem look upon the panic- 
stmek prelates. 

Of the two conquests which Peter consummated about the same time — 
that over Sweden and that by which he annihilated the independence of the 
Russian clergy — it is hard to say which was the more gratifying to his 
pride. Sonieone having communicated to him the substance of a paper 
m the English Spectator, in which a comparison was made between himself 
and Louis XIV, entirely to his own advantage, he disclaimed the superiority 
accorded to him by the essayist, save in one particular: Louis XIV,” said 
he, “ w^ greater than I, except that I have been able to reduce my cleigy 
to obedience, while he allowed his clergy to rule him.” 

Soon after the abolition of the patriarchate, Peter celebrated the marriage 
of Buturlin, the second Jcniaz papa of his creation, with the widow of Sotov, 
his predecessor in that mock dignity. The bridegroom was in his eighty- 
fifth year,^ and the bride nearly of the same age. The messengers who invited 
the wading guests were four stutterers; some decrepit old men attended 
the bride; the running footmen were four of the most corpulent fellows that 
could be found; the orchestra was placed on a sledge drawn by bears, which 
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being goaded with iron spikes made with their horrid roarings an accompani- 
ment suitable to the tunes played on the sledge. The nuptial benediction 
was given in the cathedral by a blind and deaf priest with spectacles on. 
The procession, the marriage, the wedding feast, the harassing of the bride 
and iDiidegroom, the ceremonies with which the festivities terminated, were 
all in the same style of repulsive buffoonery. Among the coarse-minded 
courtiers this passed for an ingenious derision of the clergy. ^ 

The nobles were another order in the state whose resistance, though 
more passive than that of the clergy, was equally^ insufferable to the czar. 
His hand had always been heavy against that stiff-necked race. He had 
no mercy upon their indolence and superstition, no toleration for their pride 
of birth or wealth. As landed proprietors he regarded them merely as the 
possessors of fiefs, who held them by the tenure of being serviceable to the 
state. Such was the spirit of the law of 1715 relative to inheritances, which 
till then had been equally divided; but from that date the real estate was 
to descend to one of the males, the choice of whom was left to the father, 
while only the personal property was to pass to the other children. In this 
respect the law was favourable to paternal authority and aristocracy; but 
its real purpose was rendered obvious by other clauses. Tt decreed that the 
inheritors of personal property should not be permitted to convert it into 
real estate until after seven years of military service, ten years of civil service, 
or fifteen years’ profession of some kind of art or of commerce. Nay, more, 
if we may rely on the authority of Perry, every heir of property to the amount 
of five hundred roubles, who had not learned the rudiments of his native 
language or of some ancient or foreign language, was to forfeit his inheritance. 

The great nobles had ere this been shorn of their train of boyar followers, 
or noble domestics, by whom they were perpetually attended, and these were 
transformed into soldiers, disciplined m the European manner. At the 
same time severaTthousand cavalry were formed out of the sons of the priests, 
who were free men, but not less ignorant and superstitious than their fathers. 
Against the inertness of the nobles, too, Peter made war even in the sanctu- 
ary of their families. Every one of them between the ages of ten and thirty, 
who evaded an enlistment which. was termed voluntary, was to have his 
property confiscated to the use of the person by whom he was denounced, 
^e sons of the nobles were arbitrarily wrested from them; some were placed 
in military schools; others were sent to unlearn their barbarian manners 
and acquire new habits and knowledge among polished nations; many of 
them were obliged to keep up a correspondence with the czar on the subject 
of what they were learning; on their return, he himself questioned them, 
and if they were found not to have benefited by their travels, disgrace and 
ridicule were their punishment. Given up to the czar’s buffoon, they became 
the laughing-stocks of the court, and were compelled to perform the most 
degrading office in the palace. These were the tjn*annical punishments 
of a reformer who imagined that he might succeed in doing violence to nature 
by beginning education at an age when it ought to be completed, and Iw 
subjecting grown-up men to chastisements which would scarcely be bearable 
for children. 

It is with reason that Mannstein reproaches Peter with having expected 
to transform, by travels in polished countries, men who were already con- 
firmed in their habits, and who were steeped to the core in ignorance, sloth, 
and barbarism. “The greatest part of them,” he says, “acquired nothing 
but vices.’^ This it was which drew upon Peter a lesson from his sage; 
for such was the appellation which he gave to Dolgoniki. That senator 
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having pertinaciously, and without assigning any reason, maintained that 
the travels of the Russian youth would be useless, made no other reply to 
an impatient and passionate contradiction from the despot than to fold the ' 
! ukase in silence, run his nail forcibly along it, and then desire the autocrat 
j to try whether, with aU his power, he coidd ever obliterate the crease that 
’ was made in the paper. 

j At last, by his ukase of January 24th, 1722, Pejer annihilated the privi- 
' leges of the old Russian aristocracy, and under ther'specious pretext of mak- 
i ing merit the only source of social distinction, he created a new order of 
i nobility, divided into eight military and as many civil grades, all immediately 
; and absolutely dependent on the czar. The only favour allowed to the old 
landed aristocracy was that they were not deprived,of the right of appearing 
at court; but none of them could obtain the rank and appointments of an 
officer, nor, in any company, the respect and distinctions exclusively belong- 
ing to that rank, until they had risen to it by actual service. Such was the 
fundamental principle of that notorious system called the tchin;^ and plaus- 
ible as it may appear upon a superficial view, it has been fruitful of nothing 
but hideous tyranny, corruption, chicanery, and malversation. The modem 
nobility of Russia ^s in fact but a vile bureaucracy. The only thing truly com- 
mendable in the ukase of 1722 is that it degrades to the level of the rabble 
every nobleman convicted of crime and sentenced to a punishment that ought 
to entail infamy. Previously, as the reader has already seen, a nobleman 
mi^t appear unabashed in public, and claim all the privileges of his birth, 
wim his back still smarting from the executioner^s lash. 

Commerce with the East 

Peter had always encountered gr^t difficulty in attracting to St. Petersbu^ 
the commerce of central Russia, which the merchants obstinately persisted in 
throwing away upon Archangel. Yet at St. Petersburg they enjoyed several 
privileges, and a milder climate allowed of two freights a year, while at Arch- 
angel me ice would admit of only one. To this must be added the advantoge 
of a calmer sea, a better port, lower duties, a much shorter distance, arid a 
much larger concourse of purchasers; but no persuasion could make the Rus- 
sians abandon the old routine, until at last Peter treated them like ignorant 
and stubborn children, to whom he would do good in spite of themselves. In 
1722 he expressly prohibited the carrying of any goods to Archangel but such 
as belonged to the district of that government. This ordinance at first raised 
a great outcry among the traders, both native and foreign, and caused several 
bankruptcies; but the merchants, accustoming themselves by degrees to come 
to St. Petersburg, at last found themselves gainers by the chan^. 

The trade wim the Mongols and Chinese had been jeopardised by the extor- 
tions of Prince Gaga™, the governor of Siberia, and by acts of violence com- 
mitted by the Russians m Peking and in the capital of Contaish, the prince 
pontiff of a sect of dissenters from Lamaism. To check the growth of this evil, 
Peter sent Ismailov, a captain in the guards, to Peking, with presents to the 
emperor, among which were several pieces of turnery, the work of his own 
hands. The negotiation was successful; but the Russians soon lost the fruits 
of it by fresh acts of indiscretion, and were expelled from Chiim by order of 
Karn- hi- The Russian court alone retained the right of sending a caravw 
every three years to Peking; but that right again was subsequently lost in 
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consequence of new quarrels. The court finally renounced its exclusive priv- 
ilege, and granted the subjects leave to trade freely on the Kiakhta. 


WAE WITH PERSIA (1722-1724 A.D.) 

Peter’s attention had long been directed to the Caspian Sea with a view 
to malnug it more extensively subservient to the trade of Russia with Persia 
jind central Asia, which as yet had been carried on at Astrakhan alone, through 
the medium of Armenian factors. Soon after the Peace of Nystad had left 
the czar free to carry his arms towards the East, a pretext and an opportunity 
were afforded him for making conquests on the Caspian shores. The Persm 
Empire was falling to pieces under the hand of the enervated and imbecile 
Bximn Shah. The L^hiians, one of the tributary nations that had replied 
against him, made an inroad into the province of Shirvan, sacked the city of 
Sn^nakha, put the inhabitants to the sword, including three hundred Rus- 
sian traders, and plundered Russian property to the amount of 4,000,000 
roubles. Peter demanded satisfaction; the shah was willing to grant it, but 
pleaded his helpless condition, and entreated the czar to aid him in subduing 

iis rebellious subjects. ^ . , 

TMs invitation was promptly accepted. Peter set out for Persia on the 
15th of May, 1722, his ccmsort also accompanjnng him on this remote expe- 
dition. He sailed down the Volga to the city of Astrakhan, and occupied 
himself in fiTrfl.Tninipg the works for the canals that were to join the Caspian, 
Baltic, and White seas, whilst he awaited the arrival of his forces and material 
of war. His army conristed of twenty-two thousand foot, nine thousand 
dragoons, and fifteen thousandi Cossacks, besides three thousand sailors on 
board the several vessels, who, in maldng a descent, could do the duty of 
soldiers. Ihe cavalry marched by land through deserts, which are frequently 
without water; and beyond those desei^, they were to pass the mountains of 
Caucasus, where three hundred men n^ht keep a whole army at bay; but 
Persia was in such anarchy that anything might be attempted. 

The czar sailed above a hundr^ leagues southward from Astrakhan, as 
far as the small fortified town of Andreeva, which was easily taken. Thmce 
the Russian army advanced by land into the province of Daghest^; and 
manifestoes in the Persian and Russian languages were everywhere dispersed. 
It was necessary to avoid giving any offence to the Ottoman Porte, which 
besides its subjects, the Circassians and Georgians, bordering on this country, 
had in these parts some considerable vassals, who had latefy put themselves 
under its protection. Among them, one of the principal was Mahmud D - 
Utmich, TOO styled himself sultan, and had the presumption to attack the 
troops of the emperor of Russia. He was totally defeated, and the public 
account says “bis country was made a bonfire.” 

In the middle of September, Peter reached Berbent, by the Persians and 
Turks called Demr-kajjUf i.e. Iron Gate, because it had formerly such a gate 
towards the south; it is a long narrow town, backed against a steep spur of 
the Caucasus; and its walls, at the other end, are washed by the sea, which, 
in stormy weaHier, is often known to break over them. These walls may be 
justly accounted one of the wonders of antiquity; they were forty feet Wh 
and six broad; flanked with square towers at intervals of fifty feet. The 
whole work seemed one single piece, being built of a kind of brown free-stone, 
^d a inortax of poimded shells, the whole forming a mass harder than marble 
itself; it was accessible by sea, but, on the land side, seemed impregnable. 
Near it were the ruins of an old wall, like that of China, unquestionably built 
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in times of the earliest antiquity; it was-carried from the Caspian to the 
Black Sea, and probably was a ramjiart thrown up by the ancient kings of 
Persia against the numerous barbarian hordes dwelling between those two 
seas. There were formerly three or four other Caspian gates at different 
passages, and all apparently built for the same end; the nations west, east, 
and north of this sea having ever been formidable barbarians; and from these 
parts principally issued those swarms of conquerors which subdued Asia and 
Europe. 

On the approach of the Russian army, the governor of Derbent, instead 
of standing a siege, laid the keys of the city at the emperor’s feet — whether 
it was that he thought the place not tenable against such a force, or that he 
preferred the protection of the emperor Peter to that of the Afghan rebel 
Mahmud. Thus the army quietly took possession of Derbent, and encamped 
along the sea-shore. The usurper Mahmud, who had already made himWlf 
master of a great part of Persia, had neglected nothing to be' beforehand with 
the czar and hinder him from getting into Derbent; he raised the neighbouring 
Tatars, and hastened thither himself; but Derbent was already in the czar’s 
hands. 

Peter was unable to extend his conquests further, for the vessels with pro- 
visions, stores, homes, and recruits had been wrecked near Astrakhan; and 
as the unfavourable season had now set in he returned to Moscow and entered 
it in triumph (January 5th, 1723), though he had no great reason to boast of 
the success of his ill-planned expedition. 

Persia was still divided between Husain and the usurper Mahmud; the 
former sought the support of the emperor of Russia; the latter feared him as 
an avenger who would wrest from him aU the fruits of his rebellion. Mahmud 
used every endeavour to stir up the Ottoman Porte against Peter. With this 
view, he sent an embassy to Constantinople; and the Daghestan princes, 
under the sultan’s protection, having been dispossessed of their dominions by 
the aims of Russia, solicited revenge. The Divan were also under apprehen- 
sions for Georgia, which the Turks considered part of their dominions. The 
sultan was on the point of declaring war, when the courts of Vienna and 
Paris diverted him from that measure. The emperor of Germany made a 
declaration that if the Turks attacked Russia he should be obliged to join in 
its defence; and the marquis de Bonac, ambassador from France at Constan- 
tinople, seconded the German menaces; he convinced the Porte that their 
own interest required them not to suffer the usurper of Persia to set an example 
of dethroning sovereigns, and that the Russian Empire had done no more than 
the sultan ^ould have done. 

During these critical negotiations, the rebel Mahmud had advanced 
to the gati^ of Derbent, and laid waste all the neighbouring countries, in order 
to distress the Russians. That part of ancient Hyrcania, now known by the. 
name of Ghilan, was not spared, which so irritated the people that they 
voluntarily put themselves imder the protection of the Russians. Herein 
they followed the example of the shah himself, who had sent to implore the 
assistance of Peter the Great; but the ambassador was scarcely on the road 
ere the rebel Mahmud seized on Ispahan, and the person of his sovereign. 
Thamaseb, son of ohe captive shah, escaped, and gettmg together some troops 
fought a battle with the usurper. He was not 1^ eager than his father m 
uigmg Peter the Great to protect him, and sent to the ambassador a renewal 
of the instructions which the shah Husain had given. 

Though this Persian ambassador, named Ismail Beg, was not yet arrived, 
his negotiation had succeeded. On his landing at Astrakhan, he heard that 
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General Matufkin was on his march with fresh troops to reinforce the Daghe- 
stan anny. The town of Baku, from which the Persians called the Caspian 
Sea, the sea of Baku, was not yet taken. He gave the Bussian general a letter 
to the inhabitants, exhorting them, in his master^s name, to submit to the 
emperor of Russia; the ambassador continued his journey to St. Petersburg, 
and G^eral Matufkin went and sat down before the city of Baku. Tfe 
Persian ambassador reached the czar’s court at the same time as the news of 
the surrender of that city (August, 1723). 

Baku is situated near Shemakha, where th^ Russian factors were massa- 
cred; and although in wealth and number of 'people inferior to it, is veiy 
famous for its naphtha, with which it supplies all Persia. Never was treaty 
sooner concluded than that of Ismail Beg. The emperor Peter, desirous of 
revenging the death of his subjects, engaged to march an army into Persia, 
in order to assist Thamaseb against the usurper; and the new shah ceded to 
him, brides the cities of Baku and Derbent, the provinces of Ghilan, Mazan- 
daran, and Astarabath. 

Ghilan, as we have already noticed, is the southern Hyrcania; Mazandaran, 
which is contiguous to it, is the country of the Mardi; Astarabath borders on 
Mazandaran; and these were the three principal provinces of the ancient 
kings of the Medes. Thus Peter by his arms and treaties came to be master 
ofQniJs’ first monarchy; but this proved to be but a barren conquest, and 
the empress Anna was glad to surrender it thirteen years afterwards in ex- 
change for some commercial advantages. 

^ calamitous was the state of Persia that the unhappy sophy Thamaseb 
wandering about his kingdom, pursued by the rebel Mahmud, the murderer of 
his father and brothers, was reduced to supplicate both Russia and Turkey at 
the same time, that they would take one part of his dominions to preserve 
the other for him. At last it was agreed between the em^ror Peter, the sultan 
Achmet IH, and the sophy Thamaseb, that Russia ^ould hold the three 
provinces above mentioned, and that the Porte should have Kasbin, Tauris, 
and Erivan, besides what it should take from the usurper. 

LAST TEARS AND DEATH OP PETER 

Peter, at his return from his Persian expedition, was more than ever the 
arbiter of the north. He openly took into his protection the family of Charles 
Xn, after having been eighteen years his declared enemy. He invited to his 
court the duke of Holstem, that monarch’s nephew, to whom he betrothed 
his eldest daughter, and from that time prepared to assert his rights on the 
duchy of Schleswig-Holstein, and even boimd himself to it in a treaty which he 
concluded with Sweden (Februa^, 1724). He also obtained from that power 
the title of royal highness for his son-in-law, which was a recognition of his 
right to the throne, should King Frederick die without issue. Meanwhile he 
held Copenhagen in awe of his fleet, and ruled there through fear, as he did 
in Stockholm and Warsaw. 

The state of Peter’s health now warned him that his end was near; yet still 
he d^yed to exercise the right of naming a successor, which he had arrogated 
to him^ in 1722. The only step he took which might be interpreted as an 
indication of h^ wishes m that respect was the act of publicly crowning his 
consort Catherine. The ceremony was performed at Moscow (May 18th, 
1724) in the presence of the czar’s niece, Anna, duchess of Courland, and of 
tl^ duke of Holstem, his intraided son-in-law. The manifesto published by 
Peter cm this occasion deserves notice; after stating that it was customary 
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with Christian monarchs to crown their consorts, and instancing among the 
orthodox Greek emperors Basilides, Justinian, Heraclins, and Leo the Philos- 
opher, he goes on to say: 

“ It is also known how far we have exposed our own person, and faced the 
greatest dangers in our county’s cause, during the whole course of the last 
war, twenty-one years successively, and which, by God^s assistance, we have 
terminated with such honour and advantage, thiat Russia never saw a like 
peace, nor gained that glory which has accrued to it by this war. The empress 
Catherine, om dearly beloved consort, was of great help to us in all these dan- 
gers, not only in the said war but likewise in other expeditions, in which, 
notwithstanding the natural weakness of her sex, she voluntarily accompanied 
us, and greatly assisted us with her advice, particularly at the battle of the 
river Pruth against the Turks, where our army was reduced to 22,000 men, 
and that of the Turks consisted of 270,000. It was in this desperate exigency 
that she especially signalised a zeal and fortitude above her sex; and to this 
all the army and the whole empire can bear witness. For these causes, and 
in virtue of the oower which God hath given us, we have resolved, in acknowl- 
edgment of all her fatigues and good offices, to honour our consort with the 
imperial crown, which, by God’s permission, shall be accomplished iliis winter 
at Moscow; and of this resolution we hereby ^ve notice to all our faithful 
subjects, our imperial affection towards whom is unalterable.” 

In this manifesto nothing was said of the empress’ succeeding to the throne; 
but the nation were in some degree prepared for that event by the ceremony 
itself, which was not customary in Russia, and which was performed with 
sumptuous splendour. A circumstance which might further cause Catherine, 
to be looked upon as the presumptive successor was that the czar himself, on 
the coronation day, walked before her on foot, as first knight of the order of 
St. Catherine, which he had instituted in 1714 in honour of his consort. In 
the cathedral he placed the crown on her head with his own hand. Catherine 
would then have faU^n on her knees, but he raised her u p, and when she came 
out of the cathedral the globe and sceptre were carried, before her. 

It was not long before Peter was with difficulty restrained from sending 
to the block the head on which he had but lately placed the crown. We have 
already mentioned that the enmity of his first w^e is said to have sprung from 
her jealousy of Anne de Moens, who was for awhile the czar’s mistress, and 
whom, as Villebois tells us, he had serious thoughts of raising to the throne. 
But she submitted to his passion only through fear, and Peter, disgusted with 
her coldness towards him, left her to follow her inclinations in marrying a 
less illustrious lover. Five-and-twenty years afterwards Eudoxia was 
avenged through the brother of her rival. Anne de Moens, then the widow 
of General Baflc, was about the person of Catherine, and the handsome and 
graceful young Moens de la Croix was her chamberlain. A closer intimacy 
soon arose between them, and so unguarded were they that Villebois, who 
saw them together only in public during a very crowded reception at court, 
says that their conduct was such as left no doubt on his mind that the enmress 
was guilty. The czar’s suspicions were roused, and he set spies upon Cath- 
erine. 

The court was then at Peterhof; Prince Repnin, president of the war 
department, slept not- far from the czar; it was two o’clock in the morning; 
all at once the marshalls door was violently thrown open, and he was startled 
by abrupt and hasty footst^i he looked round in artonishment; it was 
Peter the Great; themonaxch was standing by the bedside; his eyes sparkled 
with rage, and all his features were distorted with convulsive fury. Repnin 
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tells US tliat at the sight of that terrible aspect he was appalled, gave himself 
up for lost, and remained motionless; but his master, with a broken and pant- 
ing voice, exclaimed to him, Get up! speak to me! there’s no need to dress 
yourself”: and the trembling marshal obeyed. 

He then learned that, but the instant before, guided by too faithful a 
report, the czar had suddenly entered Catherine’s apartment; that the crime 
was revealed, the ingratitude proved; that at dayloreak the empress should 
lose her head — that the emperor was resolved! 

The marshal, gradually recovering his voice, agreed that such a monstrous 
act of treachery was horrible; but he reminded his master of the fact that the 
crime was as yet known to no one, and of the impolicy of making it public; 
then, growing bolder, he dared to call to recollection the massacre of the 
strelitz, and that every subs^uent year had been ensanguined by executions; 
that, in fine, after the imprisonment of his sister, the condemning of his son 
to death, and the scourging and imprisonment of his first wife, u he should 
likewise cut off the head of his second, Europe would no longer look upon him 
in any other light than that of a ferocious prince, who thirsted for the blood 
of his subjects and even of those who were a part of himself. Besides, he 
added, the czar might have satisfaction by giving up Moens to the sword of 
fhe law upon other charges; and as to the empress, he could find means to 
rid hiuLself of her without any prejudice to his glory. 

While Repnin was thus advising, the czar, who stood motionless before 
him, gazed upon him intently and wildly, and kept a gloomy silence. But in 
a short time, as was the case when he was labouring under strong emotions, 
lus head was twisted to the left side, and his swoEen features became convul- 
sively contracted ~ signs of the terrible struggle by which he was tortured, 
^d yet fhe excessive working of his mind held his body in a state of frightful 
immovability. At length, he rushed precipitately out of the chamber into 
the adjoining room. For two whole hours he hastily paced it ; then suddenly 
entering again ^e a man who had made up his mmd, he said to Repnin, 
“Moens shall die immediately! I will watch the empress so closely that her 
first dip shall cost her life!” 

M<^ns and his sister were at once arrested. They were both confined in 
the winter palace, in an apartment to which none had admission except the 
emperor himself, who carried them their food. At the same time a report w'as 
spread that the brother and the sister had been bribed by the enemies of the 
country, in hop^ of bringing the empress to act upon the mind of the czar 
prejudicially to the interests of Russia. Moens was interrogated by the mon- 
arch in presence of General XJschakov; and after having confessed whatever 
Ihey plea^d, he lost his head on the iDlock (November 27 th). At the same 
■fee Jnis sister, who was an accomjolice in the crime and a favourite of Cathe- 
rine, received the knout, and was banished to Siberia; her property was con- 
fiscated;^ her two sons were degraded and were sent to a great distance, on 
the Persian frontier, as private soldiers, 

Moens walked to meet his fate \rith manly firmness. He always wore a 
diamond bracelet, on which was a miniature of Catherine; but, as it was not 
iperceived at the time of his being seized, he found means "to conceal it under 
-118 garter; and when he was on the scaffold he confided this secret "fco the 
Lut^ran pastor who accompanied him, and under cover of hia cloak slipped 
the bracelet into his hand to restore it to the em press. 

^ czar was a spectator of Hie pumshmenlb of Moens from one of the 
jnndows of Ihe senate. The execution being over, he got upon, the scaffold, 
"took the head of Moens by the hair, and expressed with brutal energy how 
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delighted he was with the vengeance he had taken. The same day Peter had 
the cruelty to conduct Catherine in an open carriage round the stake on which 
was fixed the head of her unfortunate lover. He watched her countenance 
attentively, but fortunately she had self-command enough not to betray her 
grief. Repnin adds that, from that dreadful night till his death, Peter never 
more spoke to the empress except in public, and that, in his dwelling, he 
always remained separate from her.« 

Peter the Great lived only to his fifty-third year. In spite of frequent 
attacks of illness and of his calling himself an old man, the emperor might 
have hoped to live yet a long while and to be able to dispel of his great inheri- 
tance in accordance with the interests of the state. But his days were already 
numbered. When Peter came to St. Petersburg in March, 1723, on his return 
from Persia, he appeared in much better health than before the campaign; 
in the summer of 1724 he became very weak, but in the second half of Septem- 
ber he grew visibly better, walked at times in* his gardens, and sailed on the 
Neva. On the 22nd of September he had a veiy severe attiwik; it is said that 
he fell into such a state of irritation that he struck the doctors and called 
them asses; afterwards he a^ain became better, and on the 29th of September 
he was present at the launchmg of a frigate, although he told the Dutm minis- 
ter 'Wild that he still felt rather weak. In spite of this he set off in the begin- 
ning of October to inspect the Ladoga canal, against the advice of his doctor 
Blmnentrost; then he went to the Olonetz iron works and hammered out 
with his own hands a bar of iron of the weight of three pouds; ^ from there he 
went to Starya Rusa to inspect the salt worlts, and in the beginning of Novem- 
ber he went by water to St. Petersburg. But there, at a place called Lakta, 
he saw that a boat coming from Kronstadt with soldiers had run aground; 
he allowed no one to lestram him, but went himself to their assistance and 
helped to float the boat and save the people, standing up to 1]^ waist in the 
water. The attacks were speedily renew^; Peter arrived at St. Petersburg 
ill and could not reg^ his health; the affair of Mons also aggravated his 
condition. He occupied himself but little with affairs, although he ^owed 
himsetf as usual in public. On the 17th of January, 1725, the mal^y increased; 
Peter ordered that a movable church idxould be constructed near Ibis deeping 
room and on the 22nd he made his confesdon and received the sacrament; 
his strength began to leave him, he no longer cried out as before from the 
violence of the pain but only groaned. On the 27th all criminalB were 
pardoned who h^ been condemned to death or to the galleys according to 
the articles of war, excepting those guilty of the first two offences against the 
law — murder and repeated robbe^; t3he noblemen who had not appeared 
at the military reviews at the appomted time were also pardoned. On t^t 
day, at the expiration of the s^nd hour, Peter asked for paper and tried to 
write, but the pen feU out of his hand; of that which he had written only the 
words “ give up everything” could be deciphered; he then ordered his daughter 
Anna Petrovna to be called so that she mi^t write under his dictation, but 
he coTild not pronounce the words. The following day, the 28th of January, 
at the beginning of. the sixth hour after midnight, Peter the Great was no 
more, Catherine was almost imceasingly vdth him, and it was she who 
closed his eyes. 

In terrime phyrical sufferings, in full reeog;nition of the weakness of human- 
ity, asking for the comfort afforded byreli^on, died the greatest of historical 
workers. We have already spoken in the proper place of how the work of 


* A pond contains forty BossiiA pouoda, txt about tbirfy-Hlx pounds ayevirdnpois. 
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Peter was prepared by all preceding history; how it necessarily proceeded 
from the same; how it was required by the people, who by means of a tremend- 
ous revolution in their existence and customs, by means of an extraordinary 
effort of strength, had to be broi^ht forth from their hopeless condition into a 
new way, a new life. But this in nowise diminishes the greatness of the man 
who in the accomplishment of so difl&cult an exploit lent nis mighty hand to a 
great nation, and by the extraordinary power of his will strained all her forces 
and gave direction to the miovement. 


Rik, 


SOLOVIEV’S ESTIMATE OF PETEB’s WOEK 

Revolutionary epochs constitute a critical time for the life of nations, and 
such was the epoch of the reformation of Peter. Complaints of the g^t 

burdens were to be leard from all sides 
— and not without cause. The Russian 
knew no rest from recruiting:, recruiting 
for painful, ceaseless military service in 
the infantry, and for the newly created 
naval service; recruiting of workn^en for 
new and difl&cult labour in distant and 
unattractive places; recruiting of schol- 
ars for the schools, and of young men to 
be sent to study abroad. For the army 
and for the fleet, for the great yforks and 
undertakings, for the schools and the 
hospitals, for the maintenance of diplo- 
mats and diplomatic bribery, money was 
necessary. But there was no money in 
the impoverished state, and heavy taxes 
in money and in kind had to be levied 
upon all; in necessary cases they were 
deducted from the salarieb; well-to-do 
people were ruined by the construction 
of houses in St. Petersburg; everything 
that could be taken was tajcen, or farmed 
out; the poor people had one object of 
luxury — oak coflSns; but these were con- 
fiscated by the fiiscus and sold at a high 
price; raskolniki (dissenters) had to pay 
double taxes; the bearded had to ipay for 
the privilege of wearing their Ibeards. 
Orders upon orders were issued ; men were to seek for ores and minerals, and for 
dye-stuffs; they were to tend their sheep not as they had previously done, to 
dress the sldns differently, to build boats in a new way, to dare weave no 
narrow pieces of cloth, to take their goods to the west inst^ of to the north/ 
New government centres were created, new courts established, the people 
did not know where to turn, the members of these new institutions and courts 
did not know how to go about their novel duties, and official papers were sent 
from one pla(» to another. 

The standing army prised heavily on the unarmed population. People 
tried to escape firom the hard service and hide themselves , but all were not 
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successful, and cruel punishments threatened the disobedient. Illiterate 
nobles were forbidden to many. Meanwhile beneath the new French frocks 
and wigs there was the old coarseness of manners; the same want of respect 
for human dignity in oneself and in others; the same hideous drunkenness and 
noisy brawling with which every festivity was terminated. Woman was 
brought into the society of men, but she was not surrounded with the respect 
due to her sex and obligations ; foolish women were made to drink to exceia. 
The members of the highest institutions quarrelled and abused each other in 
the coarsest manner; bribery was as bad as before; the weak were subjected 
to every violence from the strong, and, as for- 
merly, the noble was permitted to oppress the 
moujik (peasant), the well-bom the base-bom. 

But this is only one side: there is another. 

The people were passing through a hard school 
— the stem teacher was not sparing in pmnsh- 
ments for , the idle and those who violated the 
regulations; but the matter was not limited to 
threats and punishments alone. The people 
were really learning, learning not only figures 
and geometry, not only in Russian and foreign 
schools; the peo;>le were learning the duties of 
citizens, the wort of citizens. At the emission 
of every important regulation, at the inaugura- 
tion of every great reform, the lawgiver explains 
why he acts thus, why the new is better than 
the old. The Russians then received such in- 
struction for the first time; what now seems to 
us so simple and within the reach of all was first 
learned by these people from the edicts and 
manifestoes of Peter the Great. 

For the first time the mind of the Russian 
was awakened, his attention directed to the 
great questions of political and social organisar- 
tion; whether he turned sympathisingly or un- 
sympathisingly to the words and deeds of the 
czar was a matterof indifference — he was obliged . ^ ^ 

to think over these words and deeds, and they ^ o® Lrmjs Rrseu. 

were continually there to arouse him. That which^ 

might have ruined a decrejpit society, a people incapable of development — 
the shocks of the epoch <St reforms, the utter restlessness — developed the 
forces of a vigorous young nation which had been long asleep and required a 
violent shock to awaken it. And there was much to be learned. Above was 
tlie governing senate, the synod; everywhere was collegiate organisation, 
the advantages of which were set forth in the church statutes. Everywhere 
the-principle of election was introduced. The tr^e guilds were withdrawn 
from the jurisdiction of the local governors and given their own independent 
administration. Peter’s whole system of government was directed a^inst 
the chief evils from which ancient Russia had suffered: the immaturity of 
forces, the want of a public spirit, the lack of independence of action, the 
absence of initiative cajpacity. The former council of the czar ( doimajh&d 
suffered from all the deiiciencies enumerated. Peter established the senate, 
to which fidelity had to be sworn and the ukases of which had to be obeyed 
as the ukases of the czar himself. Peter was not jealous of the power created 
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by him: he did not limit it; but on the contrary he continually and without 
ceremony recjuired that it should profit by its importance, that it should really 
be a govemmg body. Peter’s reproaches and rebukes to the senate were 
directed against its slowness, its languor, its want of management, and its 
inability to carry its decrees into immediate effect. The Russian of former 
times who had received a commission from the government went about in 
leading strings. He was not trusted, his smallest movement was feared, he 
was swathed like a child in long detailed instructions, and upon every fresh 
occasion that presented itself and was not defined in the instructions, the 
grown up child required teaching. This habit of asking for orders gr^tly 
angered Peter: "Act according to your own consideration, how can I tell 
you from such a distance!’^ he wrote to those who asked him for instructions. 
He employed the collegiate system — whether he had met with it in the west 
or whether it had been advised by Leibnitz is a matter of mdUfference; he 
employed it everywhere as the most powerful method of training the Ruiian 
people to unrestrained public activity. Instead of separate individuals 
mstitutions came to the front, and over aU rose the state, the real significance 
of which the people of Russia now learned for the first time when they had to 
take the oath. ^ 

living set forth the import^ce of the state, and demhnding that heavy 
sacrifices should be made to this new divinity, himself giving the example, 
he nevertheless took measures that the individual should not be crushed* 
but should receive the ^uisite, balancing development. .The first place 
must here natumlly be given to the civilisation introduced Peter, to the 
acquaintance with other nations in advance of Russia. We know that 
l^fore the tune of Peter the bond of the family was powerfully maintained 
in Russia; its prolonged existence is easily explained by the condition of 
surety, which was unable to safeguard its members, and who were therefore 
obfiged to seek security in private associations, chief among which was the 
natural blood relationship between members of the same family or fi la Ti. 
The elder protected the younger, and had power over them because they 
had to answer to the government for them. It was thus in every sphere 
of society; the independmt Russian never jpresented himself alone, but 
always accompanied by his brothers and nephews; to be without clan and 
family was equivalent to being in the utmost poverty. It is easy to under- 
stond that the clan association hindered the development of iDersonality; 
the state could not give to personal merit power over dan rig tits; jealous 
to the 1^ degree of any insult to the honour of his clan, the anaent Russian 
was indifferent to his own personal honour. Hut by the end of the seven- 
teenth century the demands of the state had so increased that the unity of 
the clan could not withstand them, and the destruction of precedence ( mest- 
Tntchestovj struck a blow to the clan bond in the highest class of society, 
among those in the service of the czar. The reform of Peter struck a final 
blow by ite decided, exclusive attention to personal merit, by raising per- 
rons awve their old parents” (that is, their kinsfolk), by bringing mto 
toe service a large number of foreigners; it became advantageous for new 
men to app^r to j^ve no dan relations, and many of them b^sm willingly 
to trace their origin from foreign countries. 

As to "^e lower ra nks of the population, the blow to the clan bond was 
browht about by -^e poll-tax; the former expression, "such a one with 
^ brothers and nephews,” began to disappear, for the brothers and neohews 
j ^y roj^tdy each-for himself, and appeared as separate, inclepen- 
oent mdividuals. And not only did the former dan relations disappear,. 
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but even within the family itself, while requiring the deepest respect from 
children to their parents/ Peter recognised the right of the individual, and 
enjoined that marriages should be celebrated by the agreement of the chil- 
dren, and not by the will of their parents; the right of the person was also 
recognised in the bond-servant, for the landowner Kad to swear that he would 
not compel his peasants to marry against their will. We have heard the dis- 
passionate declaration of a contemporary Russian as to the corruption of 
persons in the service of the czars in the seventeenth and the beginning of 
the eighteenth centuries, of their indifference to honour, so that amongst 
them the shameful saying was current: “Flight may be dishonourable, 
but it is salutary.^' Under Peter this saying was extirpated, and he himself 
testified that in the second half of the Northern War flight from the field 
of battle had ceased. Finally the personality of woman was recognised 
in consequence of her liberation from the terem? 

Thus were the people of Russia trained in the stem school of reform. 
The terrible labour and privations they endured were not in vain. A vast 
and comprehensive programme was traced out for many future years, not 
on paper but on the earth, which must open up its riches to the Russian, 
who throu^ science had acquired the full right of disposing of it; on the sea, 
where the Russian fleet had now appeared; on the rivers, united by canals; 
it was traced out in the state by the new institutions and regulations; it was 
traced out in the jpeople by the new civilisation, by the enlargmg of its mental 
sphere, by the rich stores of mental food furnished by the west, now disclosed 
to his view, and by the new world created within Russia herself. The greater 
part of all this was only in its beginnings; the rest in rough outline — for 
much only the materials were prepared, only indications made; and there- 
fore we have called the work of the epoch of reform a programme, which 
Russia is fulfilling until now, and will continue to fulfil, and any deviation 
from which has always been accompanied by grievous consequences. 

Clearly recognising that the Russian people must pass through a hard 
school, Peter did not hesitate to subject it to the joainful, humiliating position 
of a pupil; but at the same time he succeeded in balancing the disadvantages 
of such a position by gloiy and greatness: in converting it into an active 
one, he succeeded both in creating the political importance of Russia and 
the means for its maintenance. A difficult problem presented itself to 
Peter; for the education of the Russian people it was necessa^ to call in for- 
eign instmctors, directors who naturally endeavoured to subject their pupils 
to their influence, to set themselves above them; but this humiliated the 
pu pils, of whom Peter wished to make masters as soon as possible. He 
die. not give way to the temptation, did not accept proposals to carry the 
work to a speedy success with the aid of learned foreigners; he desired that 
his own Russian subjects should pass through an active, practical school, 
even though it might occasion great losses and be accompanied by great 
discomforts. We Sive seen how he hastened to rid himself of a foreign 
field-marshal, how he put Russians in all the highest positions and forei^ers 
only in secondary ones; and we have also seen how he was rewarded for 
his faith in his people and his devotion to it. 

It was with the same uncommon caution, with the skill required for re- 
maining within due boimds that Peter solved the difficult problem of church 

‘Peter's own words were as follows : “Those who do not respect them that hare given 
them life are most ungrateful creatures, and ingratitude is the most abominable of all Tices." 
— Qolikov.»» 

p The separate female apartments, corresponding to the Attic yvpuuctiv.} 
n. w.^Toii. xrn. t 
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reform. He destroyed unipersonal government and replaced it by the col- 
legiate or council system, which fully corresponded with the spirit of the 
eastern church; we have seen that one of Peter’s chief cares was to raise the 
Russian clergy by means of education; in spite of his strong and comprehen- 
sible aversion to monasticism, he did not abolish this institution as did Henry 
VIH of England — he only tried to give it a greater activity corresponding to 
its character. ® 

From whatever point of view we study the epoch of reforms, we must fall 
into wonderment both at the mental and physical powers of Peter. Powers 
are developed by their exercise, and we do not know of any historical worker 
whose sphere of activity was so vast. Born with an unusually wide-awakp 
inteUect, Peter cultivated this quickness of perception to the highest 
From his youth he listened and looked to everything himself, was not guided 
or restricted by anyone, but was excited and aroused by the state of society 
already then on the threshold of changes and hesitating between two direc- 
tions, agiteted by the question of the old and new, when by 4he side of 
ancient Moscow the advance guard of the west, the German suburb was 
already in view. Peter’s nature was cast in the old Russian heroic mould* 
he loved breadth and scope; this explains the fact that besides his conscious 
attraction ter the sea he had also an unconscious attraction for it: the heroes 
u Russia yearned for the wide steppes — the new hero yearned after 

the broad^ean; places shut in by mountains were displeasing and wearisome 
to him. Thus he complained to his wife of the situation of Karslbad: '^This 
place is so merry that it might almost be called an honorable prison, for it is 
so ^ueezed in between mountains that the sun can hardly be seen.” In 
another letter he calls Karlsbad a hole in the ground. 

To the powers of a hero of ancient times corresponded passions not mod- 
erat^ by any regular, skilful education. We are aware to what lengths the 
^bridled passions Ox a vigorous man could be carried in ancient Russian 
society, mrestramed as it was by due bounds: how then could such a society 
put a cheek upon the passions of a man who stood at the very summit of 
power? But an obse^ant contemporary woman has very justly declared 

Peter that he was both a very good and a very bad man. 
Sm the dark side of Peter the Great’s character, 

itfZ, brighter side, wbch outweighed the dark and was able to 

strongly to him. If his wrath burst forth at times so terribly 
agamst those whom he regarded as the enemies of the country and of the 

to°S^™ be att^ed to himself strongly, and was strongly attached 

to persons of opposite tendencies. 

^ recognition of the insignificance of 
5k’ ^ ^^ra^u^istence on the fulfilment of duties, a stem 
elt^rdtoar^m^i-? Ustening to the harshest objections, an 

tS T kind-h^eartedness-aU these quali- 

dZ “ therefore easy to understand the impres- 

Nenluev writes by the news of the death of the great emperor. 

T I February, of the year 17^, I 

Sf the country, the emp^r 

d duty ^ ^ ^th botTout 

favSto w 1 *^ temeinbrance of his many kindnesses and 

thanZm^mw f say that I was unconscious for more 

^ t'”- me to have been 
omennse. Tins mcmarch brought our country into equality with others; 
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he taught us to know that we, too, are men; in a word, whatever you look 
upon in Russia was all begun by him, and whatever will be done in future will 
be- drawn from the same source; as to me personally, above what I have 
already written, the sovereign was a good and merciful father. May the 
Lord grant to his sop], which laboured so greatly for the common good, rest 
with the righteous!” 

Another person who was in close contact with Peter (Nartov^ says: “If 
it should ever happen to a philosopher to look through the archives of Peter's 
secret acts, he would shudder with horror at what was done against the 
monarch. We who were the servants of that great sovereign sigh and shed 
tears, when we sometimes hear reproaches 
against the hard-heartedness and cruelty r 
TOich were not in reality to be met with in c* 
him. If many knew what he endured and ( 
by what sorrows he was cut to the heart, if 
they knew how indulgent he was to the J 
weaknesses of humanity and how he forgave 
crimes that did not deserve mercy they 
would be amazed, And although Peter the 
Great is no longer with us, yet his spirit lives 
in our souls, and we, who had the felicity of 
being near this monarch, shall die faithful 
to him, and the ardent love we had for our 
earthly god will be buried together with us. 

We are not afraid to proclaim the deeds of 
our father, in order that a noble fearlessness 
and truth shall be learned from them.” ^ 

Kostomarov’s estimate of peter 

As an historical character Peter presents 
an original phenomenon, not only in the his- 
tory of Russia but in the history of all hu- 
manity, of all ages and all nations. The im- 
mortal Shakespeare by his artistic genius 
created in Hamlet an inimitable type of a 
man in whom reflection takes the ascendancy 
oyer his will and does not permit him to 
give substance or effect to his desires and intentions. In Peter not the 
genius of the artist, understanding the meaning of human nature, but nature 
hemelf created the opposite type — that of a man with an irresistible, inde- 
fatigable will in whom every thought was at once transformed into action. 
^^I will it, because I count it good, and what I will must infallibly be” — 
such was the device of the whole life and work of this man. 

He was distinguished by an aptitude and enterprise unattainable for ordi- 
nary mortals. N ot haying received any regular education, he wished to know 
everything and was obliged to study a great deal; however, the Russian czar 
was giftea with such a wealth of capacities that even with nis short prepara^ 
tion he astounded persons who had spent their lives over what Peter only 
^died,by the way. AH that he learned he endeavoured to apply in Russia 
in order to transform her into a mighty European state. Thus was the thought 
that he cherished sincerely and wholly dunng the continuation of his entire 
life. Peter lived at a time when it was impossible for Russia to remain in the 
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same beaten track, but must necessarily enter upon the path of renovation. 
Being gifted with mental clearsightedness, he recognised this necessity of his 
fatherland and set about the taslc with all the force of his gigantic will. ■ 

Peter’s autocracy, inlierited from his forefathers, helped him more than 
anything. He created the army and the fleet, although for this was required 
an innumerable multitude of human sacrifices and the fruits of many years of 
national labour. All was offered by the people for this object, although the 
pefDple itself did not clearly understand it and therefore did not desire it; 
but everything was given because the czar wished it. Incredible taxes were 
imposed, hundreds of thousands of the healthy young generation were sent 
to the war or to hard and oainful labour never to return again. The people 
were ruined and impoverished in order that Russia might gain the sea, that 
she might extend her frontiers and oi^anise an army capable of being meas- 
ured against its neighbours. The Russians had grown attached to their 
ancient manners and customs, they hated everything foreign; immersed in 
outward forms of piety, they showed an aversion to the sciences. 'The auto- 
cratic czar compelled them to adopt foreign dress, to study foreign sciences, 
to disdain the customs of their forefathers, and to forswear their most sacred 
traditions. And the Russians mastered themselves; th^y were obedient 
because it was the wish of their autocratic sovereign. 

During the whole of his reign Peter stru^led against the j^rejudices and 
evil nature of Ms subjects and dependents; ne prosecuted em'oezzlers of the 
public funds, takers of bribes, impostors, and lamented that things were not 
done in Russia as he could have wished. His partisans sought and even now 
seek to find in aU this the cause of the obdurate vices and defects of the ancient 
Russian. But looking into the matter dispassionately, it follows that much 
must be ascribed to the character of Peter’s action. It is impossible to make 
a man happy against his own wiU or to force his nature. History shows us 
that, in a despotically ruled society, the vices that chiefly hinder the fulfilment 
of the most laudable and salutary preconceived designs of the power are most 
frequently and ^liently^ manifested. What were the measures that Peter 
employed for bringing his great reforms to fulfilment? The tortures of the 
Preobrajenski Edict and the secret chancery, sentences of a painful death, 
prisons, the galleys, the knout, the tearing of the nostrils, espionage, the 
encouragement by rewards of informers. It is comprehensible that by such 
means Peter could inoculate neither civil courage, nor the feeling of duty, 
nor that love for one’s neighbour which is above all material or intellectual 
forces and more powerful than knowledge itself; in a word, although he estab- 
lished a multitude of institutions and created a new political organisation for 
Russia, yet Peter was not able to create a living, new Russia. 

Posse^d by the abstract idea of the state and sacrificing to this idea the 
temporary prosperity of the people, Peter did not act sincerely by the people. 
For him they only existed ^ the ciphers in a total — as the material good for 
the construction of the edifice of the state. He valued the Russian people 
as far as they were neces^ry to him in creating soldiers, masons, excavators, 
sailors; or, by their laboriously earned kopeck, in furnishing him with means 
for the maintenance of the state mechanism. Peter himself by his person- 
ality might serve as a model for the ]3eople he ruled over and transformed 
only in his boimdless, untiring love ck work; but in nowise by the moral 
qualities of his character. He did not even endeavour to restrain his passions, 
which not unfrequently led him to furious outbursts and bloody actions, 
although he severely punished like actions in those he ruled over. Peter 
allowed drunkenness and double dealing in himself, yet he prosecuted th6se 
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same vices in his subjects. Many shocking actions that he committed have 
been justified by the sophisms of political necessity. To what an extent hia 
ferocity and bloodthirstiness were carried is shown by the fact that he was 
not afraid to^ lower his royal dignity by taking upon himself the office of 
hangman during the time of the savage execution of the strelitz. Throughout 
his reign a bloody vapour arose from those who were tortured and put to 
death in accordance with the Preobrajenski Edict and contaminated the air 
of Russia, but it evidently did not trouble the slumbers of her sovereign. 

Peter himself justified his cruel punishments by the requirements of 
justice, but facts prove that he was not equally inflexible in his justice to all 
and did not set an example to othem in the indulgence he showed to his 
favourite, Menshikov, at whose hands such iniquities were committed as 
would have cost others their lives. His own outward political actions were 
not distinguished by irreproachable integrity and rectitude; the Northern 
War can never be justified from the point of view of justice. It is also impos- 
sible to call honourable the expedient Peter made use of with the English 
king George when, in spite of the clearest evidence, he assured him of his 
devotion and non-participation in the pretender's designs. How far Peter 
respected the rights of neighbouring foreign nations when he had no reason 
to j’ear them is shoym by his savage iDehaviour to the uniat monks of Polosk — 
an action for which he himself would have probably punished by death any 
one of his subjects who had thus dared to take the law into his own hands in 
a foreign land. 

All the dark sides of Peter’s character may of course be easily excused by 
the features of the age in which he lived; it may justly be pointed out to us 
^at for the greater part such traits are also to be found in the characters of 
his contemporaries. It remains indubitable that Peter suroassed the sov- 
ereign contemporary with him by the vastness of his intel ect and by his 
untiring love of work: but in moral respects he was not better than many of 
them; and it was for this reason that the society which he washed to re-create 
did not rise suf^rior to those societies which were governed by Peter’s contem- 
poraries.^ Until Peter’s leign Russia was plunged in ignorance; and, boasting 
of her bigoted, ceremonial piety, glorifiec. herself with the name of the New 
Israel, whilst in reality she was by no means a '^new Israel.” By his despotic 
measures Peter created out of her a monarchy that was a terror to foreigners 
by her army and fleet; he communicated to the upper class of her people the 
outward marks of European civilisation; yet Russia after Peter did not in 
reality become the '‘new Israel” that she had desired to be before his time. 

^ M Peter’s pupils, the men of new Russia who outlived him, were entangled 
in their own snares; following their own egotistical aims, they perished on 
the scaffold or in exile, and the Russian public man adopted in his conscience 
the rule that he might do anything he found jorofitable, although it might be 
immoral, justifying himself by the fact that other nations did the same. Yet, 
in spite of all this, as a historical royal worker Peter has preserved for us in 
his personality such an exalted mo^ trait that it involuntarily draws our 
heart to him; this trait is his devotion to the ideal to which he wholly con- 
secrated his soul during all his lifetime. He loved Russia, loved the Russian 
.people, loved it in the sense of the mass of Russian men who were his con- 
temporaries and subjects in the sense of that ideal to which he desired to bring 
his people; and this love constitutes in him that great quality which incites 
US, beyond our own wiU, to love his pei^nality, setting aside both his bloody 
tribunal ^d all his demoralising despotism reflecting a baneful influence even 
on posterity. Because of Peter’s love for the ideal of the Russian people, the 
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Russians will love Peter until he himself loses the national ideal, and for the 
sake of this love they will forgive iiim all that a heavy burden has laid upon 
his memory 


HAXTATJSEX’S ESTIMATE OP PETEr's INFLUENCE 

From the sixteenth to the seven tepth centuries a national spirit dominated 
entirely. Moreover, Russian sovereigns had, for many years, perceived that 
the people were behind other nations who had sprung into being as late as 
themselves or who were inferior either in origin or in physical or intellectual 
faculties. To remedy this tardy powth they conceived it necessary to put 
themselves into direct contact tvitn the west in order to borrow its light and 
imitate its progress. The best way of accomplishing this was, they thought, 
to get as many foreigners as possible into the country to train the young; to 
give the state new institutions, and remodel the old on western principles. 
Ivan Vasilievitch had already drawn a crowd of foreigners, and particularly 
Germans; had even tried to put his army on a European footing. The suc- 
cessors of the Romanov branch folio-wed zealously in this path, but no prince 
felt more strongly than Peter I the necessity of letting Russia take a foremost 
place in Europe. ^ His quick impetuous nature detested slow and incomplete 
measures. To him, to sow -wi-thout reaping, or prune without tasting the 
fruits, was labour provoking aU his repugnance. 

The impetus he gave Russia is that in which she still continues. Every- 
where in the public and social life of this people is to be noticed the impulse 
he gave. It is an accomplished fact that no human power can annul; so all 
inquiry to find out if this impetus was necessary and favourable to Russia 
would be inopportune and sterile. There is, however, no doubt that in Peter^s 
haste in his work of reform he did not sufficiently consider national things 
both great and good; that he introduced a crowd of foreign innovations, 
some mediocre, some positively bad, without pausing to think whether they 
were suitable to the climate, the established order of things, or if they would 
fit in harmoniously with Russian nationalityi 
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CATHERINE I (1725-1727 A.D.) 

At the death of Peter the Great two powerful parties were arrayed against 
each other, one supporting his youthful grandson Alexievitch, and the 
other advancing the claims of Catherine, the Livonian. The Galitsins, the 
Dolgoniki, Repnins, and all Old Russia wished to crown Peter's son, Alexis; 
but tho^ who owed their elevation to Peter I, or had been involved in the 
suit against his son, as well as the members of the tribunal that had condemned 
the czarevitch, felt that their only hope of safety lay in raising Catherine to 
the^ throne. This party, counting among its numbers the most capable and 
enlightened men, still held the highest authority in the administration and 
in the army, and its adversaries felt that a compromise was the most that they 
could exp^t. Dmitri Galitzin proposed to proclaim Peter II, but only imder 
the guardianship of the widowed empress. 

Tolstoi combated this proposition by showing that it was the surest method 
of ammg parties against each other, of furnishing hostile factions a pretext 
for inciting the people to rebellion against the regent- He demonstrated that 
in ^e absence of the testamentary disposition she had the best right to succeed 
Peter I; furthermore, she had been solemnly crowned, had received the oath 
of allegiance from her subjects, had been initiated into all the state secrets, 
and had learned from her husband the art of reigning. The oflScers and 
regiments of the guards declared energetically in favour of the heroine of 
Pruth, and it was finally decided that she should reign alone, with an authority 
as absolute as that of her dead husband. This was a greater novelty in Russia 
than the regency of Sophia; Catherine was not only a woman, but a foreigner, 
a captive, and a second wife, scarcely to be considered as a wife at aU. Many 
were the protests against a decision which excluded from the throne the grand- 
son of Peter the Great, and certain of the raskolniks submitted to the torture 
rather than swear allegiance to a woman. 

Menshikov, one of Catherine's earlier lovers, now became all-powerful. 
He stopped the suit for mal-administration that the late czar had conomenced 
agai^ him, and obtained for himself Baturin, the former capital of Mazeppa, 
which was equivalent to the principality of Ukraine. His despotic and evil 
character rendered him odious to his companions and discord everywhere 
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broke out among the "eaglets” of Peter the Great. lagushinski publicly 
lamented on the tomb of the czar, and Tolstoi was later exiled to Siberia. 
Catherine, however, restrained the ambition of her favourite and refused to 
sacrifice her other councillors to him. 

Catherine’s rule, which was a continuation of that of Peter the Great, gave 
the lie to the pessimistic predictions that had announced the abandonment of 
St. Petersburg and the fleet, and the return to Moscow. The greater part of 
the plans for reform entertained by the czar were put in^ execution. The 
Academy of Sciences was inaugurated in 1726, the publication of the Gazette 
was carefuRy supervised, the order of Alexander Nevski, originated by 
Peter, was founded, the Danish captain Bdhring was placed at the head of the 
Kamchatka scientific expedition, Chasirov, recalled from exile, was com- 
manded to write the history of Peter the Great, and Anna Petrovna was 
solemnly married to the duke of Holstein, to whom she had been affianced 
by her father. On the other hand the senate and the holy synod lost their 
title of Directors, and the affairs of state were given into the hands of the 
secret high coxmcil which sat under the presidency of the empress and was 
composed of Menshikov, the admiral Apraxin, the chanceUor Golovkin, 
Tolstoi, Dmitri Galitzin, and the vice-chancellor Ostermann. 

On her deathbed "'atherine designated as her successor Peter Alexievitch, 
the grandson of her husband, and in default of Peter her two daughters Anna 
of Holstein and Elizabeth. Pending the majority of the youthful emperor 
the regency was to be conducted by a council, composed of Anna and Eliza- 
beth, the duke of Holstein, Menshikov, Apraxin, Golovkin, Ostermann, and 
others; but Menshikov after the first sitting took the duties of regent upon 
himself. 


PETEE II (1727-1730 A..D.) 

The empress died on the 17th of May, 1727, and on the following day the 
nobility and clergy assembled in the palace to be joresent at the reading of 
the will by which Peter was made emperor of all ttie Russias. Menshikov 
had taken measures to retain his high position and even to increase his power 
under the new reign. With the desi^ of removing all those who might be 
detrimental to him he banished Apraxin from court, sent lagushinski to 
Ukraine and despatched Makarov on a mission to the mines of Siberia. Men- 
shikov had further obtained Catherine’s consent to the betrothal of his 
daughter to the young prince. He gave his own palace as a residence for the 
emperor and surrounded him with men on whose devotion he could count. 
He assumed the title of generalissimo and signed his letters to his sovereign 
"your father.” He cau^ the members of his own family to be inscribed in 
the almanac beside those of the imperial house, and had his daughters men- 
tioned in the public prayers; he also planned to obtain the hand of Peter’s 
sister, Natalia Alexievm, for his son in addition to marrying his daughter to 
the emperor. 

_ Peter II soon began to chafe under the rule of the generalissimo. Men- 
shikov had appointed Ostermann to be his tutor, but the young prince hated 
study an^referred to spend his days himting with his favourite, Ivan Dol- 
goruki. The adroit Ostermann excused himself to the prince for the dis- 
agreeable nature of his pedagogic duties, and contrived to cast all the blame 
on Menshikov. The emp^r one day sent a present of 9,000 ducats to his 
sister Natalia, and Menahikov insolently confiscated them with Utie remark 
that the emperor was too young to know the proper use of money.” Peter 
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n^^lled at this aad it was with difficulty that the praee appea^ 

The generalissuno had another enemy in the person of Elizabeth, 
of Peter the Great and aunt of Peter 11. She was seventeen years old at the 
time, gay, careless, and lively, with a bright complexion and blue eyes; her 
laughter drove the insupportable tutor from his office. ^ r 

An illness which overtook Menshikov and kept him ab^nt for a tune 
from court prepared his downfaU: Peter n accustomed himself te the idea oi 
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furniture to be removed from it to the imperial palace, treated 
wife with marked coldness, and finally gave orders to the that they 

were to obey no commands save those given by their colonels, this was the 
prelude to an overwhelming disgi^e; in ^ptember, 1727, Me^hikov 
arrested, stripped of all his dignities and decorations, and banished to 

profited by the revolutiou they had caused. They fell, 
however, into Menshikov’s error and oppressed the prince with the same 
officious care. Like Menshikov they banished all who gave them offence, 
even Ostermann for whom Peter began to feel affection, and the old czmina, 
Eudoxia Lapukhili, who had been liberated from the prison m Ladoga. 
Advancing as a pretext certain placards in which the services of Menshov 
were extoUed, they exiled the latter to Berezov, in Sibena, where he died m 
1729. Taking no lesson by his example they imposed on ffie pnnoe a new 
bride, Catherine Dolgoruki, sister of his favourite, Ivan. Their admmi^ra- 
tion bore all the character of a reaction against the reforms instituted by 


In 1728 when the young emperor went to Moscow for his coron^ion, he 
was warmly received by the people. Ostermaim, however, and all the oto 
faithful servants of the '' giant czar” were chagrined at the return of the court 
to Moscow and its indifference to European affairs in general. In order 
gain more complete possession of their master the Dolgor^ encom^ed 
taste for dissipation and took him away on hunting expeditions that lasted 
weeks at a time. Peter would certainly have grown as weary of them as he 
had of Menshikov: and to the complaints of his aunt Elizabeth that she was 
left without money he had already replied : It is not my fault : th^ do not 
execute my orders j but I shall ffiid means to break my chains. crisis 

came about in a different manner from what had been exj^cted , the young 
emperor caught cold while attending the ceremony of the benediction ot the 
waters, and died of small-pox at the age of fourteen years and four months. 
The two reigns of Catherine and Peter il, which lasted in aU about five years, 

TTor© T30fiic€tfnA* 

In 1726 Russia had concluded an alliance with the coi^ of Vienna and in 
1727 it became involved in the war of the Quadruple Alli ance. Despite the 
efforts of Camprcdon and Kurakin the failure of the project of marriage 
between Louis XY and Elizabeth had brought about coolness between Prance 
and Russia. The most remarkable episode of the foreign relations was the 
attempt of Maurice of Saxony, iU^itimate son of King Augustus, to obtain 
■possession of the duchy of Courland. The offer of his hand had b^n accepiied 
by the widowed Anna Ivanovna, and he had been elected at Mitteu by the 
deputies of the nobility. Disregarding the protestations of Prussia, Russia, 
and the Polish diet, he levied a body of troops with the money raised by the 
sale of the jewels belonging to an abbess of Quedlinburg, a certain French 
actress, his mother Aurora of KOnigsmark, and Adrienne Lecouvreur, and set 
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about putting Ms duchy in a state of defence. His father .disavowed him and 
CardMal Ileury did not venture to support, him even indirectly, Menshikov, 
restored to greater liberty since the death of Catherine I, himself laid claims 
to the duchy. He despatched Lacy at the head of eight thousand men to 
drive out the Saxon adventurer. The future victor of Fontenoy could get 
together no more than 247, and was obliged to swim across an arm of the sea 
in Ms retreat. His election was annulled, his father publicly reviled him as 
a galopin, or rascal, and Courland came once more under Russian influence. 

During the reign of Peter II a treaty was signed with Prussia by virtue of 
wMch the two powers pledged themselves to sustain, on the death of Augustus 
II, the candidate they miglit choose for Poland. The emjoeror Charles VI and 
the sergeant king” sounded Russia as to the eventual dismemberment of 
the PoMi Republic. This was not the first time that the question of partition 

was brought forward. In Asia, lagu- 
shinski concluded on the Bura a treaty 
of commerce with the Celestial Em- 
pire in the name of Peter II, by the 
terms of wMch Russian caravans 
could journey to Pekin every three 
years and could carry on their trade 
toll-free. Russia was also to have the 
privilege of keeping four priests and 
six young men in Pekin to learn 
CMnese. Kiakhta on the Russian 
territory and Maimatchin on the 
Chinese were to be the authorised 
depots./ 

The death of Peter II was univer- 
sally regretted in Russia. During Ms 
rei^, the empire enjoyed tranquillity 
at home and peace abroad; and he dis- 
covered such excellent qualities for 
government that the people looked for- 
ward to enjoying under his rule a pe- 
riod of freedom and prosperity such as 
they had never before experienced. There is no doubt, however, that if he 
had survived his own good intentions would have been perverted by those 
advisers who had obtained so strong a hold upon his mind. His predilection 
for Moscow had already produced serious injury to the maritime affairs of St. 
Petersbuig: the fleet anc. the army suffered severely by his continued absence 
from tbe capital; and had he lived to complete the change which he medi- 
tated Russia must have ultimately lost, by the neglect of her great station on 
the Neva, the national consequence she had maintained amongst the states of 
Europe during the two previous rei^. It was evident, also, that he would 
gradually have discouraged the residence of foreigners in his dominions; and 
that the old families were acquiring such power at court that they would 
finally have succeeded in restoring those national usages wMch had been set 
aside by Peter the Great. If the people, therefore, were deprived on the one 
hand of the temporary advantages of a tranquil reign, Russia on the other 
was preserved from the risk of permanent evils. 

I)isa]>pointed in their ex]peci:ations of an alliance with the emperor, the 
Dolgorub did not wholly relinquish their hopes of securing some advantage 
by nieir position. The young Dolgoruki, impatient of delay, forged a testa- 
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ment in the name of Peter 11, in which Catherine Dolgoruki was named as the 
successor to the throne. With this instrument in one hand and a drawn 
sword in the other he rushed into the hall, where the senators were assembled 
in deliberation, and cried aloud, Long live the empress Dolgoruki ! ” But no 
voice seconding him in this wild and shallow trick, he sheathed his sword, 
and suppressed the fraudulent testament. 

The question of the succession was now to he considered; and the only 
authentic document by which the proceedings of the coimcil could be regu- 
lated was the will of Catherine I, which devised the succession to the princess 
Anna and her posterity, or, in failure, the princess Elizabeth. But A^a had 
died two years before, and her husband the duke of Holstein had retired into 
Germany. It was true that there was a young prince, the issue of mar- 
riage; but the council were so averse to the introduction of foreigners into the 
state that they decided at once against any claim that might be set up in that 
quarter. 

The princess Elizabeth, second in the order of nomination, exhibited no 
desire to avail herself of the testament of her mother, although she was strongly 
urged to do so by Lestocq, her physician, preferring to enjoy the ease of a 
life unburdened by the cares of the state. In these circumstances the council, 
the senate, and the^great officers of state assembled to consult upon the election 
of a successor to Peter 11. Although the male line of the Romanovs w’as ex- 
tinct in that sovereign, yet the female line was preserved in the three daughters 
of Ivan, the stepbrother of Peter the Great, and for some time a partner with 
him in the government. The eldest was separated from her husband, the 
duke of Mecklenburg; the second, Anna, duchess of Courland, was a widow 
living at Mittau; and the third was still unmarried, residing at St. Petersburg. 
The objection that was entertained against foreign alliances determined the 
senate to reject the claims of the first, and the choice consequently fell upon 
Anna Ivanovna. 


ATINA IVANOVNA (1730-1740 A.D.) 

Prom the time of the death of Catherine I the prejudice against foreigners 
had insensibly acquired weight amongst those influential persons who sur- 
rounded the throne. The Dolgoruki were the most active agents of this sen- 
timent, through which they hoped at last to reap the largest share of profit 
themselves. Taking advantage of the jealousy in which the old aristocracy 
held their privileges, and apprehensive that the new sovereign might act upon 
the system of her immediate predecessors, they struck upon an exj^dient by 
which they hoped to deprive her of the power of exercising her own judgment, 
and to place her under the control of that irresponsible council which had been 
instituted by Catherine 1. “The welfare of the nation,” said Galitzin, in an 
address to the assembly, “ demands that the supreme authority and the unlim- 
ited power of the sovereign, by which Russia has suffered so much and which 
has been sustained chiefly by the influx of foreigners, should be circumscribed, 
and that the crown should be conferred upon the new sovereign under certain 
conditions,” This proposal was received with u^versal approbation, and the 
following conditions were unanimousiy agreed to: 

That the empress should govern solely by the resolves of the high privy 
council; that she was not, of her own motion, either to wage war or make 
peace; that she could not, of herself, impose any new tax upon the people; 
that she could not dispose of any important office, nor inflict capital punish- 
ment on any nobleman, nor confiscate his estate, unless he had been previously 
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convicted of the crime laid to his charge; that slie should not alieimte any 
lands belonging to the crown; and that she could not marry, or nominate an 
heir, without obtaining, in the first instance, the consent of the council. A 
strange article was added to these conditions — that her chamberlain, von 
Biron, should not accompany the empiess into Hussia. 

These conditions, which were apparently intended to curb the tymimy of 
the throne, aimed at nothing more than the abolition of one description of 
despotism, for the purpose of substituting a worse in its stead. If it abro- 
gated the supreme and unlimited power of the sovereign, it transferred that 
^wer to the secret council, which was thus elevated above the sovereignty 
and the senate and invested with a complete control over the administration 
of the public affairs. The proposed change was from an unlimited monarchy 
to an irresponsible oligarchy. 

The drift of this capitulation was speedily detected by those whose interests 

it affected — the aristocracy. They 
saw that it concentrated the power of 
the state in the hands of seven per- 
sons; that the Dolgoruki had already 
possessed themselves of the voice of 
the council; and that the issue would 
be the sacrifice of the empire to a 
family contract. The capitulation, 
therefore, was scarcely passed when a 
powerful opposition was raised up 
against it; and the people, accustomed 
to the despotism of an unlimited sov- 
ereignty, from which, amidst all its 
severities, they had derived many val- 
uable safeguards and benefits, declared 
that they preferred rendering obedi- 
ence to one master irstead of seven. 
This feeling rapidly spread amongst 
the guards, who had good reasons for 
objecting to a clause which would 
throw the patronage of the army into 
the hands of a few persons, who, instead of promoting the meritorious, would, 
as a matter of course, provide for their own friends and relatives. 

Nor was the princess Anna insensible to the wrong which she suffered from 
this novel procedure; and, when the deputation from the council waited upon 
her to inform her of her election, and the conditions wMch were annexed to 
it, she would have refused to subscribe to the capitulation, had she not been 
already prepared by the advice of General lagushinski as to the course she 
ought to pursue. That officer had previously recommended her to accept the 
conditions, but to revoke them immediately after she should be acknowledged 
as em]Dress, assuring her, at the same time, that she would be powerfully sup- 
ported in the proper quarter. She accordingly agreed to the demands of the 
deputation, id was crowned in the usual forms. 

The euipi ss Anna was no sooner established upon the throne, than her 
friends garv *? iier an opportunity of carrying the advice of General lagushinski 
into effect. A petition signed by several hxmdred noblemen was presented to 
her, in w'hich she was entreated to abrogate the restrictions which the coimcil 
h^ placed upon her authority, and to assume the unlimited power that had 
hitherto been exercised by her predecessors. Fortified by this requisition, 
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the empress presented herseK before the council and the senate, and, reaxling 
the tenns of the capitulation, demanded whether such was the will of the 
nation. Being answered in the negative by the majority of those who were 
present, she exclaimed, ‘‘Then there is no further need of this paper,” and 
tore the capitulation in pieces. This act was ratified and published in a mani- 
festo which declared that the empress ascended the throne not by election but 
by hereditary right, and which exacted from the people an oath of allegiance, 
not to the sovereign and the country, as had formerly been the case, but to 
the empress alone, as unlimited sovereign, including not only the rights of 
sovereignty already existing but those that might be asserted hereafter. 

Anna was now empress without conditions, and her chamberlain, von 
Biron, was raised to that place in her councils which Menshikov Med during 
the reign of Catherine I. The first exercise she made of her power was to 
abolish the council of seven and to restore to the senate the privileges it 
enjoyed under Peter the Great. She appointed, however, a cabinet of three 
persons, with Osteimann at its head, whose duty it was to superintend the 
affairs of the most pressing importance, leaving to the senate the management 
of less momentous matters. "When these arrangements were completed, the 
urgent attention of the empress was directed to the foreign relations of the 
empire, which, at this crisis, demanded serious consideration. 

The struggle for the throne in Poland had entailed jealousies which 
threatened not only to involve the peace of Russia but to draw France and 
Sweden into the quarrel. The cause of Augustus, the elector of Saxony, 
which had originally been espoused by Peter I, was still maintained by the 
Russian cabinet; and although France made strenuous exertions to reinstate 
Stanislaus, the father-in-law of Louis XV, yet, by the determined interference 
of his nor^em ally, Augustus was proclaimed king of Poland, and Stanislaus 
was compelled to fly. The mortification which France endured under these 
circumstances excited in her a strong feeling of hostility against Russia; but 
there existed still more co:gent reasons why she should make an attempt to 
restrain the advances of tliat power. 

It had long been a favourite point in the policy of France to secure upon 
the throne of Poland a monarch who should be devoted to her wM, and 
although she had been hitherto defeated in that object, she did not relinquish 
the hope of its ultimate accomplishment. She saw also rising in the north a 
gigantic empire, which had already acquired extraordinary power in Europe, 
and which threatened at last to overshadow and destroy the influence which 
she had h^n accustomed to exercise in that part of the globe. Urged by 
these considerations, and knowing how important it was to Russia to be at 
neace with Sweden, she left no means irntried to engage the court at Stock- 
holm on her side. Her diplomacy succeeded even better than she expected and 
Russia was once more compelled to watch with vigilance the movements of a 
dangerous neighbour, who was still suffering under the disastrous effects of 
a war from v^ch Russia had reaped all the benefits and she the misfor- 
tunes. 

But affairs pressed with still ^ater energy in a more remote quarter. 
It was found by experience that the territories which Peter had acquired in 
Persia by the -treaty entered into between him, the sultan, and the shah were 
exceedingly burdensome to the country. In his desire for the enlargement of 
his dominions, Peter overlooked the necessity of ascertaining whether the new 
provinces were likely to he productive of advao-tages, either in the way of 
revenue or as adding strength to the frontiers. In order to preserve the 
possession of those provinces, it was necessary to maintain a considerable 
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garrison in the interior, even in time of peace; they were also frequently 
exposed to scenes of warfare and devastation; and the climate was so injurious 
to tlie health of the Russians that in the course of a few years no less than 
130,000 men perished there. 

The great cost of these dependencies, and their uselessness in a territorial 
point of view, determined Anna to relinquish them upon the best terms she 
could procure from the shah. She accordingly proposed to that prince the 
restoration of the conquered provinces, upon condition that he would grant 
to the Russian merchants certain commercial privileges in the trade with 
Persia, To these terms the shah acceded, and in 1735 Russia made a formal 
surrender of her Persian possessions. This negotiation was connected with 
another of stiU greater importance — a defensive treaty between Persia and 
Russia, which was concluded at the same time. The motives which induced 
Anna to enter into this alliance require a brief recapitulation of preceding 
events. 

The unfortunate situation in which Peter I was placed upon the banks 
of the Pruth compelled him to submit to the terms dictated by the Porte, by 
which he surrendered many important advantages which he had previously 
obtained by conquest. The principal sacrifices he had made upon that 
occasion were the evacuation oi: Azov and the destruction of the fortifications 
at Taganrog which had the immediate effect of shutting him out from the 
trade on the Euxine. The annoyances also to which the empire was subjected 
by the frequent incursions of the Crimean and other Tatars into the border 
lands, where they committed the most frightful excesses, and the haughty 
refusal of the Porte to acknowledge the imperial title which the people had 
conferred upon him, led Peter to meditate a new war against the Turks. 
He made ample preparations for the fulfilment of this design by fortifying 
the frontiers in the neighbourhood of Turkey; but his death arrested the 
execution of the project, which was entirely laid aside by Catherine I and 
Peter 11. 

Anna, however, relying upon the assistance of thirty thousand auxiliaries 
from Germany, considered this a favourable opportunity for reviving a stroke 
of policy which promised such signal advantages to the country, particularly 
as the Turk was at this period employed in hostilities against Persia. She 
did not long want an excuse for opening the war. The Tatars had of late 
made several predatory inroads upon the Russian territories, and laying 
waste the districts through which tiey passed carried off men and cattle on 
their return. These Tatars being under the protection of the Porte, the 
empress reinonstrated upon the subject, and demanded satisfaction; but the 
sultan, in his reply, excused himself from interfering in the matter, upon the 
pretext that it was impossible to keep those roving bands under proper 
restraint. This evasive reply was precisely what Anna anticipated, and as 
the sultan declined to render her any atonement, she undertook to obtain 
retribution for herself. A force was immediately despatched into the country 
of the Tatars, which they overran, spreading ruin in their path, and destroying 
the marauders in great numbers. The expedition failed, however, in conse- 
quence of the incautious advance of the troops too far into the interior, where, 
not being prepared with a sufficient stock of provisions, they underwent severe 
privations, and sustained a loss of ten thousand men. 

But this discomfiture did not divert the empress from her grand design; 
in the year 1736 Count Munich, at the head of a sufficient force, was sent 
into the Ukraine, with a free commission to retaliate upon the Tatars. After 
a victorious course through that region, he passed into the peninsula of the 
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Crimea; the Tatars, unequal to contending with him in the open field, fiying 
before him until they reached their lines, extending from the sea of Azov to 
the Euxine, behind the intrenchments of which they considered themselves 
secure. The lines were established with a view to protecting the Crimea 
from any attack on the land side; and, having been bmlt with incredible toil, 
and being strongly fortified with cannon, the Tatars deemed them imjpreg- 
nable. Iney did not long, however, withstand the vigorous assault oii the 
Russians, who speedily scaled them, and, driving the tumultuous hordes 
before them, soon possessed themselves of the greater part of the Crimea. 
But the same inconveniences were felt on this as on the former expedition. 
The Tatars on their flight laid the country in ashes, and it was impossible to 
provide sustenance for the troops without keeping up a constant communica- 
tion with the Ukraine, where provisions at least were to be had, but which 
was attended with CTeat difliculty. In this exigency, Count Munich was 
obliged to return to the Ukraine, to take up his winter quarters. 

War with Turkey 

While Munich ^was thus engaged against the Tatars, a much more impor- 
timt movernent, m w^hich the real object of the Russian government was 
directly exhibit^, was taking place elsewhere. General Lacy had laid siege 
to Azov, and reduced it to submission on the 1st of July, in the same year. 
This bold and decisive step forced the reluctant Divan to take into considera- 
tion the means by which tie process of the Russians could be most effectually 
stayed. The sultan was unwilling to commit himself in a war with Russia, 
content with the possession of the advantages he had gained by tbe TVeaty 
of the Pruth; and even now that Russia had regained one of the ceded forts, 
and was manifestly prepared to follow up the victory, he preferred to attempt 
the negotiation of peace through the mediation of Austria, for the sake of 
avoiding hostilities as long as he could. Russia, however, would not agree to 
any accommodation; and, instead of being moved from her purpose by the 
representations of Austria, she demanded of that power the fulfilment of the 
treaty subsisting between them, by which, in case of need, she was bound to 
furnish thirty thousand auxiliaries. This demand placed the subject in a new 
light before the German cabinet. The rec uired assistance would obviously 
have the effect of enabling Russia to extenc. her conquests without producinjg 
any benefits whatever to Austria; whereas, if Austria united herself witli 
Russia in the war, she might derive some advantages from an alliance against 
which it appeared highly improbable that the Turks could make a successful 
stand. She decided, therefore, upon throwing the whole weight of her power 
into the scale, greatly to the consternation of the Turks, who had, in the first 
instance, solicited her friendly interference. The sultan, however, felt that, 
doubtful as_must be the issue of a contest against such formidable enemies, it 
would be -wiser to risk it than, yielding to intimidation, to make such sacrifices 
as would be inconsistent with the security and honour of the- country. He 
accordingly lost no time in preparing for the campaign. He recruited the 
garrisons and forts, raised new levies, put his army into proper condition, and 
equipped a fleet for the protection of the Euxine; on the other hand, the 
comlDmed forces rapidly prepared to act in concert. 

The operations of the year 1737 were not followed by any important 
results. The Russian army, strengthened by forty thousand recruits, was 
separated into two divisions; one of which, under the command of Count 
Mvinich, proceeded to Otchakov on the Euxine, while General Lacy, with the 
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Other, entered the Crimea. The objects proposed to be attained by these 
expeditions were not adequate to the expenditure that attended them. 
Otchakov submitted, and garrisoned by the conquerors; and the Crimea 
was again desolated. This was all Russia gained by the sacrifice of about 
fifty thousand of her veteran troops. The Diame of these barren and expen- 
sive victories was to be attributed to that very union of forces which ought 
to have b^n productive of increased strength. The most unfortunate jeal- 
ousies existed, not only amongst the Austrian officers, but between Count 
Munich and the Austrians. To so extravagant a length was this dangerous 
feeling carried that, vnth the exception of the affair at Otchakov, Munich 
remained inactive throughout the campaign, from an obstinate determination 
not to act upon the same plan that was pursued by the Austrians. 

Nor was this the only evil that these feuds produced. The Turks, taking 
advantage of the dissension, poured in with greater force upon the German 
ranks, which they broke through on several occasions, gaining frequent petty 
advantages, which, *at all events, had the effect of rendering their movements 
in a great measure abortive. Constant complaints were now made alternately 
by the courts of Vienna and St. Petersburg respecting the conduct of the 
officers at both sides; and, although Munich was especially accused of thwart- 
ing the efforts of the allies, he always had the address to Escape from repre- 
hension, by throwing the censure on his accusers. 

These circumstances inspired the Turks with fresh courage. A congress 
had been appointed to be held at Nemirov, in Poland, but they withdrew their 
ambassador; signifying, however, that if Russia would evacuate Azov and 
Otchakov, and the rest of her conquests, they might be induced to entertain 
a treaty of peace. This insolent proposition was at once rejected by Russia, 
and the war was resumed. In the campaign of the following year, Munich 
appeared to be anxious to make amends for his former inactivity; but, 
although he made some vigorous marches and vindicated the character of 
the soldiery, he effected nothing of substantial importance. A similar fortune 
attended General Lacy in the Crimea, from which, after a disastrous progress 
through a desolated coimtry, and after a great mortality amongst his troops, 
occasioned partly by fatigue and partly by the deficiency of provisions, he 
was ultimately obliged to withdraw. 

The opening of the year 1739 promised to make amends for these successive 
failures. General Munich, whose ability in the field was admitted on all 
hands, collected a numerous army at Kiev, and, crossing the Bug, met the 
Turks in a pitched battle, near Stavutshan, in which he obtained a signal 
victory. Pursuing his success with vigour, he advanced and, passing the 
Priith, he possessed himself of Jassi, the capital of Moldavia, the whole of which 
territory he subjugated in an incredibly short space of time. Retracing his 
march, after having achieved this important conquest, he made preparations 
for a descent upon Bender. These bimiant triumphs, accomplished with such 
rapidity that the couriers were ke ot constantly occupied in the transmission 
of despatches to the court of St. Petersbiirg, encouraged, for a brief season 
the flattering prospects of complete restitution which the unpropitious com- 
mencement of the war had almost annihilated. 

But unfortunately the same evil spirit which had frustrated the former 
campaigns broke out just at the moment when Turkey was so discomfited that 
Russia, had she pushed her successes a little tother, might have dictated a 
settlement upon her own terms. Envy at the progress of the Russian army 
was again esffiibited in the ranks of the Austrians, who were suffering under a 
contagious disease that helped in a still greater degree to paralyse their 
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activity. TJnforttmately, too, the emperor Charles VI was afflicted with a 
dangerous illness; and his daughter, shrinldng from the apprehensions of the 
future, was extremely desirous by any means to bring about a peace mth 
Turkey. This disposition on the part of Austria was gladly seized upon by 
the sultan; and, before there was time to reconcile the unhappy differences 
that existed amongst the allies, a treaty of peace was drawn up and signed 
between Austria and Turkey, on the 1st of ^ptember, 1739. By this inglo- 
rious treaty, Austria escaped from aU further responsibility in the war; but 
she jpurchased the peace at so enormous a price that it is difficult to compre- 
hend the tortuous policy which led her to adopt so extraordinary a measure. 
The war, in which had embarked in the hope of securing territorial advan- 
tages, hm cost her a considerable expenditure in troops and treasure; and 
she not only did not obtain an indemnity for this outlay, nor acquire a single 
rood of ground Ly her participation in the campaigns, but by the conditions 
of the treaty she was compelled to relinquish Belgrade, her Hungarian ram- 
part against the Turks, and aU those conquests which she had formerly 
obtained under the victorious flag of Prince Eugene. 

This peace produced great dissatisfaction at St. Petersburg; for, although 
Austria reserved to herself the right of fulfilling her treaty with Russia by 
succouring her in the field, it was not deemed prudent to prosecute a war single 
handed, which had been commenced with such a formidable display of power. 
The Turks, relieved from one antagonist, were now the better enabled to resist 
the other; and the empress conceived that the wisest course she could pursue 
was to negotiate her differences with the sultan, to which proposal he was not 
unwilling to accede. A peace was consequently entered into between the 
belligerents with such promptitude that it was concluded as early as the 18th 
of September. The conditions of this treaty involved compromises on both 
sides. It was agreed that Azov and its surrounding territory should be 
evacuated and remain uncultivated, as a neutral boundary between the two 
empires; a similar arrangement was guaranteed respecting Kabarda, both 
governments agreeing to retain in their hands a certain number of hostages 
from that province, for better security against an abuse of the stipulation. 
It was also settled that Russia should be at liberty to erect a fortress on the 
Don, and that the Porte should construct another in the Kuban. Some minor 
conquests of the Russians were surrendered: Russian fleets were not to be 
allowed to be kept in the sea of Azov or the Euxine; and in the latter sea the 
commerce of Russia was to be conducted only in Turkish bottoms. 

Internal Administration 

The empress Anna, in thus suddenly concluding a peace with Turkey, was 
actuated by a still stronger motive than that which was supplied by the 
desertion of Austria. She justly apprehended that Sweden, influenced by 
the intrigues of France, who had now attained a decided ascendency in the 
coimcils of Stockholm, would endeavour to distract Russia in the north, while 
the main body of her army was occupied with the Porte on the south. Secret 
negotiations, carried on between the three powers, appeared to confirm this 
suspicion. It was tnie that, at the conclusion of the last war, Russia and 
Sweden had entered into an amnesty for twelve years, which was renewed for 
a similar period, on its expiration in the year 1736. But this amnesty served 
only as a thin disguise for the rankling and bitter hostility which the Swedes 
entertained towards Russia. They load not forgotten the protracted and 
ruinous struggle between Charles XII and Peter I, which coTivulsed the whole 
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kingdom and exliaiisted its resources; nor the sacrifices which they were com- 
pelled to mflkp. at the Peace of Nystad. These feelings were assiduously 
cultivated by the French court, which found easy means of securing a strong 
party in the national council, which in fact was paramount in Sweden, the 
king being completely under its control. The empress, warned of this increas- 
ing desire for a rupture on the part of Sweden, was the more anxious to come 
to terms with Turkey, that she might be free to act in Finland and that 
neighbourhood, should it become necessary. 

Anna was evidently guided in the whole coursfe of her policy by the example 
of Peter I, whom she adopted as her model. Fortunate in the choice of at 
least two of her ad-visers — Ostermann in the council of state, and Munich at 
the head of the army — she persevered in her attempts to complete those 
projects of improvement which her great predecessor had left unfinished. 
The canal connected with the Lake of Ladoga, which was designed to facilitate 
the transport of provisions to St. Petersburg, was brought to a close by her 
in the year 1738 . She also fitted out an expedition to sail from Kamchatka 
towards the north, for the purpose of determining whether Siberia was con- 
nected with North America. 

The manufacture and commerce of Russia, too, commanded a large share 
of her attention. She instructed her ambassadors at fordign courts to make 
vigilant inquiries after the most skilful persons engaged in those trades in 
which Russia was most deficient; and by this means she was enabled to draw 
into her dominions a grpat nmnber of artisans, particularly those who were 
experienced in the production of such fabrics as silks and woollen stuffs. In 
furtherance of these views she entered into a treaty of commerce with Great 
Britain, from which the industry of her people derived a fresh and invigor- 
ating stimulus. It may be observed, also, that she increased the numerical 
population by the return of the Zaparogian Cossacks to their allegiance, 
shortly after the opening of the campaign in the Crimea, which they had 
forfeit^ by the rebellion of Mazeppa; and that she enlaced her territories by 
the acquisition of the' province inhabited by the Kirghiz, a nomad tribe, on 
the Chinese borders. This latter accession was of great importance, from the 
protection it afforded to the frontiers against the incursions to which they had 
hitherto been continually exposed: while it not only created a new trade with 
the Kirghiz themselves, but ^ve greater freedom to the commercial inter- 
course with China, wiuch had been constantly interrupted by these hostilities. 


Biron the Favourite 

Throughout her life Anna placed unreserved confidence in a favourite who, 
rising from a humble station in society to the first place in the councils of his 
sovereign, at last aspired to the illicit possession of her affections. John 
Ernest Biron, the son of a gamekeeper in Courland, happening to attract the 
attention of the duchess, was appointed her private secretary. Prom this 
post he was elevated to the more important office of chamberlain; and even 
then it was rumoured that he stood higher in her grace’s favour than was con- 
sistent with the position which he nominally occupied. When the council 
elected his mistress to the imperial throne, it was sti]Dulated that Biron should 
not be suffered to accompany her into Russia; and one of the conditions of 
the capitulation restricted her from marrying, or choosing an heir, without 
the consent of the council and senate. The empress, accepting the sover- 
eignty under these limitations, left Biron at Mittau when she came to St. 
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Petersburg; but she had no sooner abrogated the stipulations within which 
her power was restrained, than Biron appeared at court, was created a Russian 
count, appointed first lord of the bedchamber, and raised at once to the same 
eminence which he had occupied before. Some years previously he had suc- 
ceeded in prevailing on the nobility of Courland to confer upon him the title 
of duke; and when the Kettler family became extinct by the death of the 
duke of Courland, he procured that dig- 
nity from the hands of the electors for 
himself and his heirs in perpetuity. 

Thus glittering with honours, which 
at best were but surreptitiously obtained, 
he took upon himself at once in St. 

Petersburg the character of one who 
wielded an absolute authority. He was 
careful, however, not to offend Oster- 
mann or Munich, because, possessing no 
abilities for government himself, he was 
obliged to rely upon them as the instru- 
ments of his power. It was supposed 
that the Turkish v^nr was imdertakeii at 
the instigation of this daring man, for 
the purpose of keeping Munich at a dis- 
tance from the capital — thf officer 
having attained in a high degree the con- 
fidence of the empress. By the most 
adroit measures Biron contrived to re- 
move from a familiar intercourse at court 
everybody who n^ht be likely to inter- 
fere with his ambitious designs. Appre- 
hensive that the empress, freed from the 
control of the council, might entertain 
thoughts of marriage, he assiduously lim- 
ited all opportunities that could lead to 
such a result; and even attempted to 
prevent a union between the princess 
Anna and Ulrich duke of Brunswick, the 
object of which had reference to the suc- 
cession. In this scheme, however, the 
machinations of Biron were defeated, 

and the marriage was celebrated in the month of July, 1739. This event seri- 
ously interfered with the projects of the favourite ; but his ingenuity was not 
exerted in vain in the attempt to derive profit from circumstances which at 
first seemed so discouraging. 



Russian Peasant Woman 


Death of Anna (llJtO A.D.)^ the Succession 

In the August following, the duchess of Brunswick became the mother of 
a prin^, who was immediately taken by the empress under her own guar- 
dianship and nominated to be her successor. This proceeding, apparently 
founded upon some show of justice, was in reality the result of a c.eep-laid 
conspiracy. The empress was in a declining state of health, and it was felt 
that she could not long continue to exercise the sovereignty. In this state of 
things, it became necessary to provide a successor by an authentic act that 
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could not afterwards be called into question. Biron aimed at the concentra- 
tion of the imperial power in his own hands; but as an open declaration to 
that effect would have provoked animosities dangerous to his safety, it was 
arranged that the young prince, then but a few weeks old, should be nominated 
to the throne, and that Biron should be appointed regent during the minority 
of Ivan. Ostermann and Munich, relying upon the future gratitude of Biron, 
favoured this craffy design. Biron coquetted for a time with the dignities 
which he was solicited to accejpt; and pretended at last that, in undertaking 
the toils of the regency, he yielded to the importunities of others at the sacri- 
fice of his own private wishes. 

The extent of the power thus delegated to him was specified in the pro- 
visions of the will of the empress, which ordained that lie should be the admin- 
istrator of government until the emperor Ivan had attained his seventeenth 
year; and that, should Ivan die before that time, Biron should continue 
guardian to Ivan’s brethren, bom after him, who should succeed him on the 
throne; but that, should neither Ivan nor any of his brethren survive, then 
Biron, with the concurrence of the state, should elect and confirm a new 
emperor as unlimited monarch. This W’as the final injunction of the czarina, 
who died in 1740.^ 

A Russian Esiimafe of Anna and of Biron 

Contemporaneous writers are unanimous in asserting that, during her 
entire reign, Anna Ivanovna was not only under the influence, but, so to say, 
under the domination of her favourite. On the basis of such authorities it 
therefore became customary to ascribe to Biron and the Germans who were 
grouped around him ail the cruelties and coameness that characterised her 
reign. But if we subject this question to a dispassionate and severe criticism 
it would appear that such an accusation of Biron — and in general of the 
Germans who governed with him — has no firm foundation. It is impossible 
to ascribe all the character of the reign to a German clique, because those 
Germans who were at the head of the government did not constitute a united 
corporation, but each of them followed his own personal interests; they were 
envious of one another and at enmity each with the rest. 

Biron was a somewhat narrow-minded egotist, incapable of attracting any 
circle around him; his power rested exclusively on the personal favour of the 
empress; and therefore, as soon as Anna Ivanovna’s eyes were closed forever, 
her fonner favourite had no sure ground to go upon, and although his deceased 
mistress had made his position secure yet he was not able to maintain it a 
month without her. There is no contemporary indication that the cruelties 
which signalised the reign of Anna emanated from Biron or that they were 
accomplished at his initiative. 

Moreover, the cruelties and in general the harsh measures which signalised 
the reign of Anna Ivanovna were not an exclusive characteristic of that epoch; 
they did not begin to make their appearance in Russia with her and did not 
cease with her. The administration of Peter the Great was simalised by 
persecutions even more cruel and harsh of everything opposed to the supreme 
power. The actions of Prince Romodanovski in accordance with the rreob- 
rajensld edict were in no wise milder or more humane than those of Andrew 
Ivanovitch TJskakov in the secret chancery. On the other hand, similar 
features of cruelty and contempt for human dignity are to be met with after 
Anna Ivanovna under Elizabeth Petrovna. Therefore we do not hesitate to 
say that all that disturbs us in the reign nf Anna should not be ascribed to the 
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empress herself, nor to her favourite, the duke of Courland, but to the whole 
age in which such occurrences took place. On the contrapr, if we separate 
from that which belongs to the age what we may justly ascribe to the empress 
herself and the statesmen of her time, we come to a conclusion which is more 
to the advantage and credit of the government of the epoch than to its con- 
demnation. disposition of the gove^ent of that time in matters 

of interior polcy were accomplished in the s pirit of Peter the Great and it was 
not in vain that Anna Ivanovna confided tae affairs of the state to the wise 
and gifted “ fledgelings^' of Peter. Thanks to them, in many respects the 
reign of Anna may be called a continuation pi the glorious reign of her great 
uncle: in general the life of Eussia moved forward and was not stagnant. 
The people of Russia suffered from bad harvests during the reign, besides 
other various accidental calamities, as for instance fires and robbers; for all 
such evils, of course, the governments of the period cannot be blamed, and 
there is no doubt that measures were taken to alleviate the distress of the 
peopie.<^ 


THE NOMINAL REIGN OF IVAN TI (1740-1741 A.D.) 

For a short time after the death of Anna (1740) Biron maintained an 
autocratic rule, assuming the title of His Highness, Regent of the Russian 
Empire. But finally the people, jealous of seeing the administration of the 
imperial rule confided to the hands of a foreigner — and one too who, instead 
of exhibiting a sympathy in their interests, treated them with the most 
flagrant tyranny — betrayed universal discontent at the new order of things. 
It was held to te a direct act of injustice to debar the duke of Brunswick from 
the guardianship of his son; and a formidable party now rapidly sprang up, 
prepared to es^use the rights of that prince. The popular disaffection 
increased on all sides; but Biron had established his spies in every direction, 
and was unsparing in the punisiimeuts which he inflicted upon all those per- 
sons whom he had reason to believe inimical to hLs government. Tlie streets 
groaned with the cries of the victims of the knout; the people fled before him, 
or, in an agony of fear, prostrated themselves upon the earth as he advanced ; 
and the dungeons were filled with the unhappy objects of his suspicions. It 
calculated that, throughout the period of his authority, including the 
reign of the empress Anna, no less than twenty thousand persons were exiled 
to Siberia. 

At length the smothered flame broke out, and the demands in favour of 
Duke Ulrich took an affirmative shape. Count Munich, disappointed in his 
expectations by the hypocritical Biron, warmly embarked on the other side; 
and, by still ^ecting to be the friend of the regent, he was enabled to render 
essential seiwice in the revolution which was now swifth’’ encircling the walls 
of the palace. The confidence which the military placed in Munich gave 
increased importance to his seiwices; and, as he found that he had nothing 
to expect from the regent, he attached himself zealously to Duke Ulrich in 
the anticipation that he would ultimately be rewarded with the chief com- 
mand of the army, which was the station he had long eagerly desired to obtain. 

The revolution which was thus organised was promptly accomplished. 
The regent was arrested in the middle of the night, in his house, by a detach- 
ment of the guards; and the principal senators assembled in the palace before 
daybreak, and acknowledged the princess Anna as grand duchess of Russia, 
and guardian of her son lie infant emperor. This proceeding was the work 
of a few hours. Biron -was at first confined in the castle of Schlusselburg, 
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whence he was removed as a prisoner and brought to trial for obtaining the 
regency by improper means, for squandering the imperial treasures, foi^ treat- 
ing with contume j the parents of the emperor, and for violating the statutes 
and ordinances so as to throw the empire into confusion. For these capital 
offences he was condemned to death; but his sentence was mitigated to per- 
petual banishment to the deserts of Siberia, where, in addition to the ordinary 
miseries of that forlorn region, he was compelled to associate in the labours 
of the numerous wretches whom he had himself condemned to the same fate. 
[He was, however, set at liberty by Peter III, and Catherine II ultimately 
restored to him the duchy of Courland.] 


Anna of Brunswick Assumes the Regency ( 17JfO A.D.) 

The regency of the princess Anna was slightly perplexed at its opening, 
by the importimate demands of Munich to be placed at tie head of the army — 
a post which Duke Ulrich appropriated to himself, and peremptorily refused 
to relinquish. As a compensation, however, to Munich, he removed Oster- 
mann, and appointed his rival in his place as first minister of the government. 
Munich did not long hold this office: failing to accomplish a course of policy 
which he urged upon the regent, he tendered his resignation, whicli was 
unexpectedly accepted. Frustrated in his hopes, he lingered in St. Peters- 
burg, anticipating that he would be recalled; but the period of his utility 
was past, and his anticipations were disappointed. The ground of his retire- 
ment involved a serious change in the foreign policy of the empire. Fred- 
erick II had just ascended the throne of Prussia, and, regarding with jealousy 
the alliance that had been formed between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Vienna, endeavoured to accomplish a union with Russia through the regency 
of Munich, whose antipathy to Austria was notorious. Frederick did not 
find it very difficult to work upon the vanity and prejudices of the minister, 
who was easily brought to prevail upon the regent to enter into a defensive 
treaty with the cabinet of Berlin; both parties mutually binding themselves 
to furnish assistance, as occasion might require, to the extent of twelve thou- 
sand men. In consenting to this treaty, the regent mentally resolved to 
fulfil the stipulation it enjoined, only so long as Prussia should be at peace 
with Austria. An occasion soon offered which obliged her to act upon this 
secret resolution, Frederick having signified his intention of taking possession 
of Silesia as a part of the inheritance of Maria Theresa. In consequence of 
this proceeding, a new alliance was formed with Austria at the commencement 
of the year 1741, by which a fresh engagement to furnish auxiliaries was 
entered into. Munich in vain remonstrated against this measure; and at 
last, finding his influence at an end, he solicited permission to resign, which 
was muted to him at once. Notwithstanding the disposition thus mani- 
fested on the part of Russia, she did not take any part in the war between 
Prussia and Austria; particularly as the king of Poland and the elector of 
Saxony, who also raised pretensions to the patrimony of Theresa, protested 
against the progress of the Russian troops through Poland; Sweden at the 
same time threatening the empire on the borders of Finland. 


Sweden Renews the War 

T^e Swedes had long looked anxiously for an excuse to make war against. 
Russia; and now that tae government of that empire was, to a certain degree,. 
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unpopular, and likely from that circumstance to undergo an alteration, a 
favourable opportunity appeared to present itself for executing a project so 
gratifying to the whole nation. The ambassador of France at the court of 
Stockholm encouraged the council to prosecute this war; while the French 
minister at St. Petersburg demonstrated its facility by representing in strong 
colours the weakne^ and instability of the new administration. The Swedes, 
flattered by the hopes in which they were led to indulge, already calculated 
with certainty upon the results of the camjDaign; and the diet at Stockholm 
were so sanguine of success that they actually drew up no less than three sets 
of articles containing the conditions which they intended to dictate at the 
conclusion of the war, when they were assured Russia would be compelled to 
submit to any terms they might propose. By these articles, they made pro- 
vision for the resumption of all t le provinces that had been ceded to Russia 
by the Treaty of Nystad; and prepared arrangements, in the event of these 
not being quite so successful as they expected, by which certain terms, less 
humiliati^ig but exceedingly extravagant, were to be forced upon their adver- 
sary. It was decided, at ail events, that, in any case, Russia should surrender 
Karelia, Ingermanland, and Livonia; that she should not be permitted to 
keep a single ship on the Livonia or Esthonian coasts; and that she should be 
compelled to grant the free exportation of com. 

ITiese plans of aggrandisement were deliberately settled by the diet, before 
any preparations were made for their execution. The Swedes were zealous 
enough in their desire to wrest from Russia her conquered territories; but 
they were lamentably deficient in the means by which that desire was to be 
accomplished. Their fleet was not seaw^orthy; and the aimy, brave to a 
proverb, was insufficiently furnished with provisions, and so destitute of 
skilful commanders that if it had achieved a victory it must have been by 
some miracle of good fortune, and not by its own prowess. The generals 
Levenhaupt and Buddenbrook were the most strenuous advocates of the 
war; yet, although its conduct was committed to their own hands, the sequel 
proved that the enterprise was as rashly conceived as it was badly conducted. 

Russia w^as the first in the field; and General Lacy, advancing on the 
Swedes in August, 1741 , before they had time to organise their forces, obtained 
a signal victory over them near Vilmanstrand. This fortress immediately 
surrendered to the Russians; but the Swedes collected in such superior 
nximbers that no further progress was made by Lacy throughout the rest of 
the campaign. 

Sweden entered upon this ill-advised war, she acted under a con- 
viction that serious discontents prevailed in Russia against the regency of 
the duchess of Brunswick. The sudden changes, succeeding each other with 
mar\^ellous rapidity, that had taken place in the imperial government, justified, 
in some measure, the supposition that the present regency was as much 
exposed to revolution as the preceding administrations. The question of the 
succession had been treated so vaguely, and had been subjected to such 
fluctuating decisions, that it was believed some new theory’- would be set up to 
annul the last election, as others had been annulled before. There was no 
doubt that the division of parties in Russia afforded a reasonable ground for 
anticipating a convulsion. The supreme power had latterly become the prize 
for which base and ambitious men, without hereditary pretensions and desti- 
tute of personal merit, had stri^led with various degrees of success. There 
WM evidently no settled principle of inheritance; and even the dangerous 
principle sanctioned by the example of Peter the Great, which gave S) one 
unlimited sovereign the right of elioosing another to succeed him, was acted 
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upon capricioiisly, and appealed to or over-ruled as it happened to suit the 
exigency of the occasion. 

The brief rei^ of Catherine, of Peter, and of Anna, remarkable as they 
were for the confusion to which they led in the attempts to settle the crown, 
for the vicissitudes 'which they drew do'wn upon, persons who had previously 
enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity, and for the factious views which they 
extracted and condensec. into conspiracies, might be referred to as furnishing 
the probabilities of the future, and confirming the hopes of those who desireci, 
above all things, to see Russia once more broken up by civil commotions. 
The antipathy which existed against foreigners, and the objections of the old 
aristocracy to those European reforms that had been from time to time forced 
upon the people, were well kno'wn to the courts of Stockholm and Paris. 
The -vulnei-able point in the domestic concerns of the empire was laid bare; 
and Sweden, who anticipated a revolution from some cause or other, without 
being able to predicate from wliat precise ground of discontent it would spring, 
resolved, at all events, to expose to the Russians the permanent ei^l of them 
condition, leaving it to work its effects as it might. With this view she issued 
a manifesto, containing the following artful reasons, which were designed to 
draw with her the s^unpathies of the Russian population. 

‘^The sole intention on the part of Sw^eden,’^ observed the manifesto, '‘is 
to defend herself by arms against the oppressions exercised against her by 
the arrogant foreigners, the ministers of the Russian court; and at the same 
time to deliver the Russian nation from the yoke "which these ministers have 
imposed on it, by assisting the Russians to regain their right of electing for 
themselves a la'wfiil ruler.” The foreigners particularly pointed at in this 
manifesto were Munich and Ostermanm The alhision, towards the close, of 
the design of Sweden to deliver Russia from the yoke of those ministers and 
to assist her in her right of electing a la-wful ruler, touched upon topics which 
were well calculated to disturb the minds of the people, and to suggest to them 
notions of independence which they had been hitherto prevented by coercive 
institutions from entertaining. But there was either a stolid apathy on the 
part of the Russians, an incMerence to or ignorance of the nature of liberty, 
or a national jealousy at the interference of other countries in their affairs, 
which rendered this ingenioiis and inflammatory document perfectly harm- 
less, It was disseminated and forgotten; but, although Sweden could not 
create a revolution in Russia, there were elements of discord within which 
rendered revolution inevitable. 

The assertion of the right of the sovereign to nominate his successor was 
productive of inconvenience in a varie-ty of ways : (1) as it constantly brought 
the new monarch into collision with the authorities, who were thus deprived 
of the privilege of election; (2) as it was almost certain to dissatisfy some 
party, and to produce continual feuds; (3) as it led to dissensions and attempts 
to -vindicate the ancient princi pie, whenever the sovereign, as we have seen, 
happened to die intestate; anc (4) as it was calculated to perpetuate in par- 
ticular families the inheritance of the patronage and the power of govern- 
ment. But the chief danger arose from the fatal precedent of its interruption, 
which was seized upon with avidity as a justification, on all future changes, 
of those revolutions which so frequently originated within the walls of the 
pala<fe. Alterations h^ now followed each other so quickly in the persons to 
whom the administration of the government was committed, and they were 
conceived so rapidly, and executed with such suddenness and decision, that 
it was no longer surprising to find the imperial authority vested in the morning 
in different hands from ^ose wMch exercised it the night before. 
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These bold transactions were, of course, founded upon some plausible pre- 
text — the unpopularity of the late ruler, the more authentic claims of the 
new, the support of the army, or, perhaps, the rare argument of the national 
which it would be mockery to designate public opinion. The overthrow 
of Biron was effected by a combination of circumstances : the hatred in which 
he was universally held, his cruelty and rapacity, the obscurity of his origin, 
and the fact that he was an alien by birth. But the last of these objections 
lay with almost equal force against the young emperor Ivan, and might be 
employed with still greater truth against his father, the duke of Brunswick, 
who, as husband of the regent, exercised considerable influence at court. A 
stronger motive than this was not required to inflame the prejudices of a 
powerful section of the nobility, and to yield a satisfactory apology for 
removing from power the regent and her son, who was not considered a true 
Russian. The project was not slow in arriving at maturity ; and the term of 
authority permitted to the guardian of Ivan was, all circumstances considered, 
of little ronre duration than that extended to Biron, who held his perilous 
elevation only two- and- twenty days. 

Successful Conspiracy against the Regent 

These designs against the throne were greatly facilitated by the strange 
conduct of the princess Anna and her husband. Since they had attained their 
wishes in the government, their behaviour towards each other had undergone 
a most remarkable change. Harmony and confidence seemed to have ceased 
between them; and, no longer acting in concert, but, on the contrary, opposing 
each other by conflicting view’s, the affahs of the state unavoidably fell into 
perplexity and confusion. The rivalry that had been produced between 
Ostermann and Munich in consequence of the favour shown, in the first 
instance, by the duke to the latter, contributed to increase that disagreement 
in action which was imperceptibly dividing the government into two parties. 
Ostermann, finding himself d.isplaced to make way for Munich, attached him- 
self still more closely to the duke, for the purpose of supplanting his rival upon 
the first opportunity; while Munich, on the other hand, smarting under the 
mortification he endured by the duke’s repeated refusal of the office he solic- 
ited, sought to ingratiate himself in the good opinion of the regent. The con- 
sequence of this sj3irit of opposition, fed by the jealousies of those able min- 
isters, was the daily counteraction by one party of the measures projected by 
the other. 

The regent was a woman of serene temper and lenient disposition; she 
regarded severity with aversion, and always resorted to the prerogative of 
mercy where it was possible she could do so consistently with justice: but her 
desires were so com pletely thwarted by Ostermann that the public results of 
the administration Dore a very different character from that by which they 
would have been distinguished had her own opinions been allowed their 
proper weight. Perhaps it was to this undercurrent of resistance that the 
indifference concerning the government into which she fell ought to be attrib- 
uted. But, to whatever cause it might be referred, she graclually neglected 
the duties of her station, and suffered them to be discharged at hazard by the 
advisers of the duke. Totally estranging herself from her husband, she 
retired for weeks together from public affairs, and shut herself up with a 
Countess Mengden, who obtained so great an ascendency over her mind as to 
withdraw her attention almost wholly from the responsibility of her position. 
This circumstance produced considerable dissatisfaction, and heightened the 
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antipathy with which the people regarded the German party that was now 
growing up at court. The aversion entertained towards foreimers now broke 
out with more violence than ever. It seemed as if the amninistration of 
affairs had completely passed out of the hands of the Russians. The conven- 
tion that had been foraed on the demi^ of Peter II, by which the supreme 
authority was vested in the council, which was composed almost exclusively 
of members of native families, would have had indirectly the effect of exclud 
ing strangers from the government; but the evils with which it was pregnant, 
and its immediate interference with the privileges of the empress, led to its 
abrogation. The ascendency of foreigners was then resumed with greater 
force than ever. Biron the insolent guardian, Ostermann the experienced 
politician, and Munich the able commander rose to the summit and swayed 
the destinies of the empire. 

Nor did Ivan himself possess a much better claim to be considered as a 
Russian. He was but a remote descendant of the house of Romanov; his 
father was a German prince, his mother the daughter of a German prince; 
and the only member of the imperial house to whom he could refer his lineal 
descent was his grandfather Ivan, stepbrother to Peter I. The family, there- 
fore, that occupied the throne, was almost exclusively of German blood, which 
was rendered still more repugnant to the people by the fact that all the most 
important offices under government were filled by foreigners. There was in 
these circumstances, and in the desire to arrest finally the influence of strang- 
ers — which appeared to progress with increasing certainty in each successive 
reign — a sufficient groimd for protest; and the extraordinary indolence of 
the regent, her utter neglect of state affairs, her discouragement of Russian 
custom, and her lavish patronage of her immediate adherents, who were all 
obnoxious to the people, furnished the ready pretext upon which a plot was 
formed to expel her from the throne. 

The princess Elizabeth, daughter of Peter I, residing at St. Petersburg, 
was the person in favour of whose claims this conspiracy was got up. By 
birth, she was closer to the throne than either the young emperor or the regent ; 
and the habits of her life were much more congenial to the feeling of the 
country. She might have preferred her pretensions on the death of Peter II, 
when there was a strong probability that they would have commanded the 
suffrages of the council; but at that time she expressed no desire to enter upon 
the cares of sovereignty, choosing rather to cultivate the repose of a retued 
and tranquil life. Throughout the reign of the empress Aima she observed 
the same quiet course, kept aloof from politics, and avoiding, as much as 
possible, all intercourse with the great men or distinguished families at court. 
Her conduct was so entirely free from suspicion that she enjoyed the closest 
intimacy with the empress, who, believing that the princess was averse to the 
toils of power, bestowed her full confidence upon her; and even Biron, who 
distrusted almost everyone about him, never contemplated any measure to 
her prejudice. She enjoyed the immunities of a private person; never made 
any display of her rank in public; and was in truth, as she was in appearance, 
without a party in the country. The only exception to the privacy of her life 
was the attachment she showed for the soldiery, particularly the guards; 
which she did not hesitate to exhibit by frequently standing sponsor for their 
children. 

Yet, although her conduct was so exempt from reproach, the Dolgoruki 
^c^i^sed of an intention of placing her upon the throne — an intention 
"Vmich mey might have entertained without her knowledge or sanction; for 
there was sometimes as much violence committed in forcing the dignity upon 
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unwilling shoulders as in deposing the possessor. That aspiring family fell 
under the displeasure of Biron, and its members were put to the torture 
towards the close of the year 1739; when they confessed that they had planned 
an insurrection; the purpose of which was to carry off the empress, the princess 
Anna, and her husband, to expel the Germans from Russia, to proclaim 
Elizabeth empress, and to bring about a marriage between her and one of the 
Nariskins. This confession might be true, or it might have been wrung from 
the accused by torture, which, in those times, was too often persuasively 
employed to make its ^nctims confess more than the truth; but it was satis- 
factory for the ends of Biron, who, proceeding to capital punishment at once, 
broke one of the victims on the wheel, decapitated three others, and sentenced 
two more to a dungeon for life. 

There is no reason to believe that Elizabeth contemplated any designs 
upon the throne during the reign of the emjoress Anna, or that the simplicity 
of her general conduct was assumed as a disguise for secret intrigues. The 
project seems to have occurred to her for the first time, when she saw an infant 
emperor consigned to the regency of a foreigner; it was probably strengthened 
afterwards, when the guardianship of the child was transferred to its parents, 
one of whom was a German by birth, and the other by descent; and it reached 
its maturity when she heard it reported currently that the regent intended to 
have herself declared empress on her birthday in the following December, 
1741, and to establish the succession in the line of her daughters. This intel- 
ligence, which every day obtained fresh credit at court, imparted a new aspect 
xo the question. It was no longer to be considered a choice between lineal and 
indirect descendants of the house of Romanov, but between a sovereign who 
should be chosen by the electors and one who was resolved to usurp by force 
what she could not legitimately obtain. 

The discontent of the people, the inconsistent bearing of the regent, and 
the fa\ ourabl3 disposition for a change which began to be developed in influ- 
ential quarters, seemed to sanction the act of revolution, and to invoke Eliz- 
abeth from her retirement to fulfil its ends. Personally, she stood alone ; she 
had never drawn around her any powerful friends; she had never mixed in 
the court feuds; and her whole reliance was upon the temper and accidents of 
the time. But it was not forgotten in her calculations that the individual who 
is the representative of a principle acquires at once all the power which the 
cause he espouses can confer, and that he is sure to be sustained by a party for 
the promotion of their own objects, although he might be destitute of support 
in the attempt to advance his own. 

Lestocq, the physician and favourite of the princess, was the mainspring 
of the plot. It was by his advice that the enteiprise was undertaken, and it 
was almost solely by his perseverance that it was prosecuted. He first 
addressed himself to the guards, who were individually devoted to the princess. 
The earliest confidants of his schemes were Griinstein, a broken merchant, who 
was then a corporal in the Preobrajenski guards, and Schwartz, a trumpeter. 
Through the agency of these persons, to whom he promised large rewards, 
Lestocq succeeded in gaining over to his views a strong party of the soldiery. 
M. de la Chetardie, the French ambassador resident at St. Petersburg, readily 
engaged in the conspiracy, acting, no doubt, tmder the sanction of his court, 
whose policy it was to convulse the Russian government by any means in its 
power, in the hope of ultimately effecting a disunion between that cabinet and 
the Austrian emperor. From that minister Lestocq procured the sums of 
money that were necessary to carry forward his plans, which now proceeded 
with rapidity. 
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But Elizabeth, who had entered into the project with reluctance, regarded 
its progress with fear, and was as anxious to postpone the catastro]ohe as 
Lestocq was eager for its accomplishment. This produced delays which were 
nearly fatal The soldiers, entrusted with a secret of too much magnitude 
for persons in their condition, could not long preserve the confidence that was 
reposed in them; and at last the design began to be rumoured abroad. It 
even reached the ears of the regent, who, possessed by some unaccountable 
infatuation, treated it with the utmost carelessness. She either did not 
believe in its truth, or lulled herself into security by depending upon the 
fidelity of her friends. Unmoved by the danger that threatened her, she con- 
cealed” from her husband the information she had received; for which, when 
it was too late to retrace her steps, he afterwards severely censured her. 
Ostermann, who was early made aware of the proceedings of the conspirators' 
warned the regent of her danger, and entreated her to take some decisive 
measures to avert it: and the British ambassador, detecting, probably, the 
insidious hand of France, predicted her destruction in vain. Her facile natiue 
still lingered inactive, until at last she received an anonymous letter, in which 
she was strongly admonished of the perils by which she was surromided. A 
more energetic mind would have acted unhesitatingly upon these repeated 
proofs of the approaching insurrection; but Anna, still clinging to the side of 
mercy, instead of seizing upon the ringleaders, who were loiown to her, and 
quieting at once the apprehensions of her advisers, read the whole contents 
of the letter in open court in the presence of Elizabeth, and stated the nature 
of the reports that had reachec. her. Elizabeth, of course, jDrotested her 
ignorance of the whole business, burst into a flood of tears, and asserted her 
innocence with such a show of sincerity that the regent was perfectly satisfied 
and took no further notice of the matter. ^ 


This occurred on the 4th of December, 1741. Lestocq had previous!} 
appointed the day of the consecration of the waters, the 6th of January, 1742 
for Elizabeth to make her public appearance at the head of the guards, to issu( 
declarations setting forth her claims upon the tlirone, and to cause lierself tc 
be proclaimed. But the proceedings that had taken place in the court deter- 
mmed bun to hasten his plans. Now that the vigilance of the court wa£ 
ays^akened, he knew that his motions wmuld be watched, and that the affaii 
^ j admit of any further delay. He applied himself, accordingly, wit! 

redoubled vigilance, to the business of collecting and organising the partisans 
of the prmcess; continued to bribe them with French gold; and, when every- 
ttog w^ pre^red, he again impressed upon his mistress the urgent necessity 
of dec^mn- He pointed out to her that the guards, upon whose assistance 
she chiefly relied, were under orders to march for Sweden, and that in a short 
tune ah would be lost. She was still, however, timid and doubtful of the 
result, when the artful Lestocq drew a card from his pocket, which represented 
her on one side in the habit of a nun, and on the other with a crown upon hei 
head ~ asbng her which fate she preferred; adding that the choice depended 
upon herself, and upon the promptitude with which she emioloyed the passina 
moment. This argument succeeded; she consented to olace herself in h^ 
^ds; md, Tememh&pg the success that had attended tie midnight revolu- 

^ bamshment, he appointed the Mowing night, 
execution of his plan — undertaking the pmcipaJ 


over^P W Mzabeth again betrayed irresolution, but Lesto 

overcame her fears, and after havmg made a solemn vow before the cruel 
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that no blood should be shed in the attempt, she put on the order of St. Cath- 
erine, and placing herself in a sledge, attended by Lestocq and her chamber- 
lain, she drove to the barracks of the Preobrajenski guards. When she arrived 
at this point, she advanced towards the soldiers on foot, holding the cross in 
her hand; and, addressing them in a speech of some length, justified the 
grounds on which she advanced her claims to the throne; reminded them that 
she was the daughter of Peter the Great; that she had been illegally deprived 
of the succession; fhat a foreign child wielded the imperial sceptre; and that 
foreigners were advanced, to the exclusion of native Russians, to the highest 
offices in the state. . A considerable number of the guards had been previously 
prepared for this proceeding by bribes and promises, and inflammator}^ liquors 
were distributed amongst them to heighten their zeal. With the exception 
of a few, who would not violate their duty and who were, in consequence, 
manacled by the remainder, the whole body responded to the address with 
enthusiasm. 

They now proceeded to the palace of the emperor and his parents, pressing 
into their train everj'body they met on the way, to prevent their object from 
being betrayed; and, forcing the sentries at the gates, obtained easy admit- 
tance to the deeping ajpartments of the regent and the duke, whom they 
dragged, unceremonious [y, and without affording them time to dress, out of 
their beds, and conveyed to the palace of Elizabeth, where they confined 
them under a strong guard. The infant Ivan, unconscious of the misery that 
awaited him, w?ls enjoying a gentle slumber during this scene of violence; 
and when he awoke he was carried, in a similar manner, to the place where 
his unhappy parents were immured. On the same night the principal persons 
connected with the government were seized in the same way, and thrown into 
prison. Amongst them were Lewis Ernest of Brunswick, the brother of the 
duke, Ostermann, and Munich. 

This revolution was as rapid and complete as that which deprived Biron 
of the regency, and was effected by a similar stealthy proceeding in the silence 
of the night. Early on the following morning, the inhabitants were called 
upon to take the oath of fealty to Elizabeth. But they were accustomed to 
these sudden movements in the palace; and before the day was concluded 
the shouts of the intoxicated soldiery announced that the people had con- 
firmed, by the usual attestation of allegiance, the authority of the empress.^ 
A manifesto was immediately issued, which contained the following state- 
ment: 

The empress Anna having nominated the grandson of her sister, a child 
bom into the world only a few weeks before the empress’s death, as successor 
to the throne ; during the minority of whom various persons had conducted 
the administration of the empire in a manner highly iniquitous, whence dis- 
turbances had arisen both within the country and out of it, and probably in 
time stiU greater might arise; therefore all the faithful subjects oi* Eliza^th, 
both in spiritual and temper^ stations, particularly the re^ments of the life- 
guards, had unanimously invited her, for the prevention of aU the mischievous 
consequences to be apjDrehended, to take possession of the throne of her father 
as nearest by right oi: iDirth; and that she had accordingly resolved to 3deld to 
this universal request of her faithful subjects, by taking possession of her 
inheritance deriv^ from her parents, the emperor Peter I and the empress 
Catherine. 

' It is Sftid tliat when the infant Ivan heard the shonts of the soldiers in front of the palace, 
he endeavoured to imitate their vociferations, when Elizabeth, exclaimed, “Poor babel thou 
knowest not that thou art joining in the noise that is raised at thy undoing." 
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Shortly after this another manifesto appeared, in which Elizabeth mounded 
her legitimacy on the will of Catherine I. As the statements in this document 
respecting the right of inheritance are singular in themselves, and as they 
illustrate in a very remarkable degree the irregularity with which the question 
of the succession was suffered to be treated, the passage touching upon those 
points appears to be worthy of preserv^ation. It will be seen, upon reference 
to previous facts, that these' statements are highly coloured to suit the demands 
of the occasion. Alter some preliminaries, the manifesto proceeds to observe, 
that on the demise of Peter II, whom she (Elizabeth) ought to have succeeded, 
Anna was elected through the machinations of Ostermann; and afterwards, 
when the sovereign was attacked by a mortal distemper, the same Ostermann 
appointed as successor the son of Prince Antony Ulrich of Brunswick and the 
princess of Mecklenburg, a child only two months old, who had not the slightest 
claim by inheritance to the Russian throne; and, not content with this, he 
added, to the prejudice of Elizabeth, that after Ivan^s death the princes after- 
wards born of the said prince of Brunswick and the princess of Mecklenburg 
should succeed to the Russian throne; whereas even the parents themselves 
had not the slightest right to that throne. That Ivan was, therefore, by the 
machinations of Ostermann and Munich, confirmed emperor in October, 1740;, 
and because the several regiments of guards, as well as the marching regir 
ments, were under the command of Munich and the father of Ivan, and con- 
sequently the whole force of the empire was in the hands of those two persons, 
the subjects were compelled to t&ke the oath of allegiance to Ivan. That 
Antony Ulrich and his spouse had afterwards broken this ordinance, to which 
they themselves had sworn; had forcibly seized upon the administration of 
the empire; and Anna had resolved, even in the lifetime of her son Ivan, to 
place herself upon the throne as empress. That, in order, then, to prevtjnt all 
dangerous consequences from these proceedings, Elizabeth had ascendpd the 
throne, and of her own imperial grace had ordered dhe princess with her son 
and daughter to set out for their native country. 

Such were the arguments upon which Elizabeth attempted to justify her 
seizure of the throne. With what sincerity she fulfilled, the act of grace 
towards the regent and her family, expressed in the last sentence, will be seen 
hereafter. 


ELIZABETH FETEOVNA (1741-1762 A.D.) 

The revolution which elevated Elizabeth to the throne and tie circum- 
stances which preceded that elevation were in every respect remarkable. She 
had no claim to the dignity, either by birth or by the repilation in regard to 
the succession introduced by the innovating Peter. Elizabeth was the younger 
daughter of Peter: Anna, who had been married to the duke of Holstein, was 
the elder; and though tnis princess was dead, she left a son, the representa- 
tive of her rights, who, as we shall hereafter perceive, did ultimately reign as 
Peter HI. The right of primogeniture, indeed, had, in the regulation to 
which we have alluded, been set aside, and the choice, pure and simple, of the 
reigning potentate substituted; but the infant Peter had the additional claim 
of being expressly indicated in the will of Catherine These claims, however, 
had been utterly disi^arded when Anna, duchess of Courland and daughter 
of Ivan, brother of Peter I, had been rai^ by a faction to the throne. On 
the death of this empress without issue, Peter> as we have seen, was again 
overlooked, tfaroi^h the ambition rather of an individual than of a faction — 
the bloodthirsty Biron. 
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Ivan, the son of Anna, had been preferred to his mother, who had been 
married to Prince Antony Ulrich of Brunswick; and no doubt could be enter- 
tained that the object of Biron, in prevailing on the empress to nominate the 
child, was to retain the supreme power in his own hands as regent. We have 
seen by what means his ruin was effected; what circumstances accompanied 
the regency of the duchess Anna, mother of the youthful emperor; and how, 
by a similar revolution, Anna herself was replaced by the princess Elizabet^a. 

That Ivan had no other right to the throne than that conferred by the will 
of the empress Anna, was one of the pretexts which Elizabeth employed to 
prove the validity of her own title. That wiU, in the manifesto published 
three days after the revolution, was insinuated — probably with great truth 
— to have been irregularly obtained; but 
in either case it was of no validity, since 
the right of Elizabeth was asserted to be 
superior even to that of the former em- 
press. But the instrument was a tissue of 
sophistry. Though she had been placed 
on the throne by about three hundred 
soldiers, she did not hesitate to affirm that 
the revolution had been effected at the 
demand of all her subjects. In ostenta- 
tiously dis]3laying her clemency, in pro- 
claiming tiat s]ie had sent back the 
parents of Ivan to their own country, with 
all the honours due to their station, she 
was equally insincere. Both passed their 
lives in captivity, and were transferred 
from one fortress to another, according to 
her caprice or jealousy. Until his eighth 
year Ivan was permitted to remain with 
them; but, apprehensive lest his mind 
should be tauglit ambition, he was con- 
signed to solit^ confinement first in the fortress of Oranienburg, next in that 
of Schlusselburg. In one respect his fate was worse than that of his parents: 
they died in the course of nature^; he, as we shall hereafter perceive, perished 
by violence, j 

One of Elizabeth’s first cares was to punish the men who had, during the 
former reigns, kept her from the throne — those especially who had assisted 
the regent Anna in overturning the power of Biron, and had instigated her 
afterwards to seize the* throne. All were condemned to death; but the new 
empress was not a woman of blood, and the sentence was commuted into per- 
petual banishment. Ostennann, Munich, Golovkin, Mengden, Ldvenwold, 
driven from a power scarcely less than supreme and from riches almost inex- 
haustible, were forced to earn their own subsistence in the wilds of Siberia. 
Munich opened a school. The hand which had conquered the Turks, which 
had given a king to Poland, was employed in tracing mathematical figures for 
children. 

If Elizabeth could punish, she could also reward. The surgeon, "Lestocq, 
was made head physician of the court, president of the college of the faculty, 
and privy councillor, with a magnificent income. • The company of grenadiers 
who had raised her to the throne were all declared noble; and the common 





Elizabeth Petrovna 
( 1709 - 1782 ) 


* Tlie mother died in childbed, 1746 ; the father survived until 1780. 
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soldiers ranked in future as lieutenants. But under a despotic government i 
there is little security for the great, least of all for those whom capricious 
favour has exalted. Presuming on his services, the ambition of Lestocq 
urged him to demand higher preferment, and he had the mortification to be 
refused. Nor was this all: by his arrogance he offended the most powerful 
favourites of Elizabeth, especially the grand chancellor Bestuzhev, who had 
been the minister of Anna; and, in seven years after the revolution, he was 
exiled to a fortress in the government of Archangel. Exile, in short,- was per- 
petual in this reign. The empress vowed that no culprit should suffer death; 
iDut death would often have iDeen preferable to the punishments which were 
inflicted. Torture, the knout, slitting of the tongue, and other chastisements 
— so cruel that the sufferer frequently died in consequence — were not spared 
even females. 

Soon after her accession a conspiracy was discovered, the object of which 
was the restoration of young Ivan. The conspirators, who were encouraged by 
a foreign minis ter, were seized, severely chastised, and sent into exile. £aong 
them was a court beauty, whose charms had long given umbrage to the 
czarina, and we may easily conceive that the- revenge was doubly sweet 
which could at once destroy the rebel and the rival. But the number of these 
victims was small, compared with that which was consigned to unknown 
dungeons, and doomed to pass the rest of life in hopeless despondency. With 
aU her humanity, Elizabeth suffered that most inquisitorial court, the secret 
chancery, to subsist; and the dentmciations whicJii were laid before it were 
received as implicitly as the clearest evidence in other tribunals. 

Foreip. Affairs (1743-1757 A,D.) 

In her foreign policy this empress seems scarcely to have had an object. 
Averse to business, and fond of pleasure, she allowed her ministers, especiaUy 
Bestuzhev, to direct the operations of the wars in which she was engaged, and 
to conduct at will the diplomacy of the empire. Her first enemy was Sweden. 
That power demanded the restitution of Finland, and was refused; hostilities 
which, indeed, had commenced at the instigation of France during the last 
reign, were resumed, but they were prosecuted with little vigoxir by the Swedes. 
The valour of the nation appeared to have died with their hero, Charles XII. 
So unfortunate were their arms that, by the Treaty of Nystad, in 1721, and 
that of Abo, in 1743, Livonia, Esthonia, Elarelia, Ingermsmland, Viborg, and 
Kexholm passed under the domination of Eussia. 

Still worse than the loss of their possessions was the influence thencefor- 
ward exercised over the court of Stockholm by that of St. Petersburg. In 
vain did Sweden endeavour to moderate the exactions of the empress by 
electing the duke of Holstein, her nephew, successor to the throne of the Goths: 
the Tr^ty of aIw was not the less severe. It is, indeed, true that the intelli- 
gence of this election did not reach St. Petersburg until Elizabeth herself, who 
was resolved never to marry had already nominated Duke Peter as her own 
successor; but she ought to have received in a better spirit a step designed as 
an act of homage to herself. 

Had Elizabeth known her own interests, she would never have engaged in 
the celebrated war which during so many years shook all Europe to its centre. 
But, in the first place, she affected much commiseration for &e Polish king, 
whose Saxon dominions were invaded by the Prussians, and whom she called 

* She is sfldd to have been privately married to a singer ; bat this is doubtf ol. What is cer- 
tain is that her lovers were as nomerons after as before the allied union. 
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her ally. In the second, she was evidently actuated by a personal antipathy 
to Frederick, and whoever were his enemies were sure to be her allies. It woidd, 
however, be wrong to suppose that personal feeling alone was her sole motive 
for interfering in a foreign war. There can be no doubt that even at this early 
oeriod, and indeed long before this period, the ministers of Russia had cast a 
longing eye on the possessions of Poland. 

Courland and Semigallia, though nominally dependent on the Polish crown, 
were in reality provinces of Russia. They had been lost to Poland through 
the marriage of i^jina, niece of Peter I, to Kettler, sovereign of the duchy. 
Though she had no issue; though Ferdinand, the successor of Kettler, w'as also 
chOdless; though the Polish diet contended, with justice, that the fief was 
revertible to the republic, Anna was resolved that its future destiny should 
be changed. Under the pretext of certain pecuniary claims, the Russian 
troops overran the territory; and the states were compelled to elect 3iron, 
the parent of the empress, to the vacant dignity. After the fall of that unprin- 
cipled adventurer, the states, disgusted with Russian preponderance, had 
ventured to unite their suffrages in favour of Charles, son of Frederick Augus- 
tus III king of Poland; but Frederick durst not sanction the election until he 
had obtained the pe.rmission of the empress Elizabeth. She could, for once, 
well afford to be generous ; and Duke Charles w'as suffered to take possession 
of the dignity. And, while on this subject, w^e may so far anticipate events as 
to add that Peter III, successor of Elizabeth, refused to admit the rights of 
Charles, wUom he expelled from the duchy; and that Catherine II incorporated 
it with her dominions. That Elizabeth herself had the ambitious views of 
her father, in reference not only to Courland but to other provinces, is certain; 
and, as we have already obser\’ed, one of her motives for engaging in the great 
European contest was the prospect of ulterior advantages. The pretext of 
succouring an ally w^as sufficient to justify, in the eyes of Europe, the march 
of her armies- In this respect, her policy was Machiavellian enough. But 
to her the war was an imprudent one; whatever her views, the time had not 
yet arrived when they could be fully executed. Nor were the events always 
honourable to the military glory of the empire. The reason is generally and, 
perhaps, justly assigned to the partiality of the grand duke Peter, the heir 
presumptive, for the Prussian monarch — a partiality so great as to be inex- 
plicable. The Russian generals, however anxious to win the favour of their 
sovereign, still more the honours of successful warfare, were yet loth to incur 
the dislike of Peter: hence the operations were indecisive; and success, when 
gained, wbs not pursued. 

Antecedents of the Future Peter III 

Charles Peter Ulrich, duke of Holstein Gottorp, whom Elizabetli had 
nominated her successor, who had embraced the Greek religion, and who, at 
his baptism, had received the name of Peter Fedorovitch, had arrived at St. 
Petersburg immediately after her accession. He was then in ids fourteenth 
year. The education of this unfortunate prince was neglected; and the 
cause must be attributed alike to his own aversion to study and to the indif- 
ference of the empress. Military exercises were the only occujoation for which 
he had any relish, and in them he was indulged. At the palace of Oranien- 
baum, with which his aunt had presented him, he passed the months of his 
absence from court — a period of freedom for which he always sighed. As 
his recollections were German, so also were his affections. He had little 
respect for those over whom he was one day to reign: instead of native, he 

H. W. — VOI.- XVU. 2a. 
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surrounded himself with young German officers. His addiction to such 
exercises became a passion, and was doubtless one oi the causes that so strongly 
indisposed him to more serious and more important pursuits. 

But it was not the only cause. In his native province he had probably 
learned to admire another propensity, common enough in his time — that 
of hard drinking; and it was not likely to be much impaired in such a country 
as Russia. His potations, which were frequent and long, w^ere encouraged by/ 
his companions; and, in a few years, he became a complete bacchanalian. 
If we add that both he and they indulged in gratifications still more criminal — 
in licentious amours — we shall not hesitate to believe the charge of profligacy 
with which he has been assailed. Whether the empress was for some time 
privy to his excesses has been disputed; but probability affirms that she was, 
and that, by conniving at these ignoble pursuits, her policy was to keep him 
at a distance from the affairs of state. In this base purpose she was, from 
motives sufficiently obvious, zealously assisted by her ministers, es oecially by 
Bestuzhev. Profligate as was the grand duke, he was displeasec. with this 
state of restraint; and he sometimes complained of it with a bitterness that 
was sure to be exaggerated by the spies whom they had placed near him. 


The Future Caiherinp- II Appears 

The empress paid little attention to the reports concerning him. Her pur- 
pose was to disqualify him for governing, to render him too contemptible to be 
dreaded; nor w’as she much offended with his murmurs. That purpose w^as 
gained; for Peter had the reputation of being at once ignorant, vicious, and 
contemptible. In a country so fertile in revolutions, where unprincipled 
adventurers were ever ready to encourage the discontent of anyone likely to 
disturb the existing order of thin^, this reputation was one of the surest safe- 
guards of Elizabeth’s throne. She no longer feared that he would be made 
the tool of the designing, and she secretly exalted in the success of a policy 
which Machiavelli himself would have admired. Nor did she prove herself 
unworthy of that great master in the refined hypocrisy which made her repre- 
sent her nephew as a prince of hopeful talents. But even she blushed at some 
of his irregularities; and, in the view of Justifying him, had furnished him with 
a wife. Her choice was unfortunate; it was Sophia Augusta, daughter of the 
prince of A nhal t-Zerbst, who, on her conversion to the Greek faith — a neces- 
sary preliminary to her marriage — had received the baptismal name of 
Catherine. 

This imion was entitled to the more attention as in its consequences it 
powerfully affected not oifly the whole of Russia but the whole oi* Europe. 
Shortly before its completion Peter was seized with the smallpox, which left 
hideous traces on Ms countenance. The sight of him Is said so far to have so 
affected Catherine that she fainted away. But, though she was only in her 
sixt^th year, ambition had already over her more influence than the tender 
passion, and she smothered her repugnance. Unfortunately, the personal 
qualities of the husband were not of a kind to remove the ill impression; if he 
bore her any affection, which appears doubtful, his manners were rude, even 
vulgar; and she blushed for him whenever they met in general society. What 
was still worse, she soon learned to despise Ms understanding; and it required 
little penetration to foresee that, whatever might be his title after Elizabeth’s 
dea the power must rest with Catherine. Hence the courtiers in general 
were more assiduous in their attentions to her than to him — a circumstance 
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which did not much dispose him for the better. Einding no charn^ in his 
new domestic circle, he naturally turned to his boon companions; his orgies 
became frequent, and Catherine was completely neglected. Hence her indif- 
ference was exchanged into absolute dislike. 

The contrast between their characters exhibited itself in their conduct. 
While he was thus earning contempt for himseK, she was assiduously strength- 
ening her party. She had the advantage — we should rather say the cui^ 
of being directed by a wily mother, who had accompanied her into Russia, 
and whose poKtical intrigues were so notorious that at length she was ordered 
by the empress to return into Germany. The grand duchess, however, had 
b^n too well tutored to suffer much by her mother’s departure; and she 
prosecuted her purpose with an ardour that would have done honour to a 
better cause. 

So long as the German prince remained at court, the conduct of Catherine 
was outwardly decorous; but now less restraint was observable in her behav- 
iour. She was little deterred by the fear of worldly censure, in a caui*t where 
the empress herself w'as. anything but a model of chastity; and her marital 
fidelity soon came to be more than doubtful. 


Court Intrigues; the Death of Elizabeth (176^ A,D.) 

That, in concert with several Russian nobles, of whom Bestuzhev was the 
chief, Catherine meditated the exclusion of her husband from the throne and 
the elevation of herself as regent during the minority of her son Paul, is a fact 
that can no longer be disputed. Hence the criminal condescension of the 
chancellor to the views of Catherine; hence his efforts to prevail on the empress 
to nominate the infant Paul as her successor. The indiscretion of the ^and 
duke, who was no favourite with anybody; his frequent complaints of the 
tutelage in which he was held; his bursts of indignation at his exclusion from 
the councils of the empire — were carefuUy re&ted to his aunt, with such 
exaggeration as were most likely to destroy the last traces of the lingering 
regard she bore him. All, indeed, who had been the friends of (Jatherine, all 
who had shared in the confidence of the minister, might well contemplate 
with alarm the succession of one that had vowed revenge against the partisans 
of both. Besides, the contempt which Peter felt, anci which he seldom hesi- 
tated to express, for the Russian people, rendered his succession far from 
agreeable to them. 

Thus, when, in 1757, Apraxin, field marshal of the Russian forces, 
invaded Prussia, took Memel, and, near Ji^emdorf, obtained a brilliant 
victory over the troops of Frederick, yet, as if defeated, instantly fell back 
upon Courland, the cause was something more than the fear of offend- 
ing Peter. This retrograde movement surprising, as well it might, both 
the empress and her people, Apraxin was placed under, arrest, and the 
command of the army bestowed on another general. He was tried for 
the crime, but absolved — a result still more surprising to men who regarded 
merely the surface of things. The reason was that the grand-chancellor, 
Bestuzhev, had secretly ordered the marshal to retreat, and was, of course, 
his protector in the trial. It was not to please the heir-presumptive of 
the crown, whose blind adoration of the Prussian king was so web known, 
that Bestuzhev despatched the secret order for Apraxin to retreat: it was 
that the chiefs of the army, of whom many were his creatures, might be 
ready to join in effecting the revolution which was meditated. But the 
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ambitious minister, presuming on the distaste which his imperial mistress 
generally showed for affairs, and still more on her bodily indisposition, which 
at this time placed her life in danger, proceeded too rapidly. His intrigues 
were discovered; his letter to the marshal was produced; he was deprived 
of all his power; and Peter had the joy of seeing him exiled. 

The general who succeeded Apraxin obtained advantages over the Russian 
monarch, which had never been contemplated by bis predecessor. But though 
he took Konigsberg, placed most of Prussia under contribution, and defeated 
the Prussian army in a decisive engagement, he, too, was unwilling to irritate 
beyond forgiveness the heir of the empire, especially as the reports which 
daily reached him of Elizabeth’s health convinced liim that the succession 
was not far distant. Under the pretext of illness, he demanded leave to 
retire. His successor, Soltikov (not, we may be sure, the favourite of tliat 
name), was still more successful. Frederick was defeated in one of the best 
contested battles of this famous war; Berlin was taken, and Kolberg reduced 
after a vigorous siege. The news of this last success reached the empress, 
but she was no longer capable of deriving satisfaction from it. Much to her 
honour, she withstood all the solicitations of the intriguers who wished to 
exclude her nephew and to place Paul on the throne, undqr the regency of his 
mother. She died on the 5th day of January, 1762.^> 

Spread of Art, Literature, arid Education under Elizabeth 

The empress Elizabeth had a passion for building; Peter the Great’s sum- 
mer palace and even the empress Anna’s winter palace appeared to her small 
and confined. Upon the site of the latter she began to build the present 
edifices; during her reign was also built the vast, elegant, and beautiful palace 
at Tsarskoi Selo; the palace of Oranienbaum was reconstructed, and the fine 
churches of the Smolni convent, of Vladimirskaia and of Nicholas Morskoi 
(in St. Petersburg) were also erected. Some handsome private houses were 
built by Elizabeth’s noblemen, and in general St. Petersburg, which had not long 
before been a desert place, consisting chiefly of wooden houses, became greatly 
embellished; the palace quay, as may be seen from drawings and engravings 
of the time, already showed a continuous row of huge stone edifices. 

Of course all these buildings cost enormous sums which led private persons 
into debt and the government into superfluous expenditure, but it is impos- 
sible not to observe that there was to be seen in this luxury an artistic quality 
which had never before existed. The finest edifices of that period form a 
special style, which after temporary neglect is now beginning to be imitated: 
the creator of this style in Russia was Count Rastrelli — a foreigner, of whom, 
how’ever, Russia has the right to speak. The palaces and churches built by 
Rastrelli merit description, and although painting at that time did not repre- 
sent a very high standard, yet the ceilings painted in accordance with the 
fashion of the day, with bouquets of flowers and mythological goddesses, even 
now attract the attention of artists. The grandees gave high prices for pic- 
tures by foreign masters; their houses became distinguished not only for 
their handsome fagades but also for the comfort of their interior arrangements; 
it would hardly be possible, for instance, to imagine anything more nobly 
elegant than the house of the chancellor Vorontzov (now the' corps des Pages ). 

AH these beautiful arcMtectural productions, and likewise those of music 
and painting, were for the greater part the work of foreign artists — visitors to 
Russia; but under their influence Russian artists were formed and taste 
developed. The church of Nicholas Morskoi was built by a pupil of Rastrelli. 
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The almost daily theatrical representations prcxiuced at court gave rise to the 
idea of organising similar representations at the carps des Cadets. The empress 
took a lively interest in them; she often assisted at them and lent her dia- 
monds for the women’s costumes. In their turn these representations could 
not but assist the development of a taste for the stage, for dramatic art and 
literature in general, and from amongst the number of cadet actors not a 
few became well-known writers, as for instance Beketov, lOieraskov, and 
Sumarokov. 

We must dwell for a few moments on Sumarokov — a man who in his time 
enjoyed an extensive literary reputation and secured for himself the appella- 
tion of Father of the Russian Stage. The love of literature, and especially 
of the stage, was already developed in Sumarokov when he was in the corns 
des Cadets; when he was afterwards made aide-de-camp to Razumovski, he 
could almost daily assist at operas and ballets. At that period he read with 
avidity the dramatic authors then in fashion: Corneille, Racine, Voltaire, 
and Moliere became his idols; he decided to try to imitate them in his own 
native language, then very undeveloped, and in 1747 he wrote a tragedy, the 
Charists. 

It was not the merits of this work, which were very insignificant, but the 
unwontedness of the appearance of an original Russian tragedy, and besides 
that the fact of its being in verse, that so astounded and enraptured his con- 
temporaries that they proclaimed Sumarokov the “ Russian Racine ** ; encour- 
aged by such a success he wrote a second and yet a third tragedy ; he took up 
comedy (for which he had hardly any more vocation) and in fact wrote a 
whole repertory ; there were, however, no actors ; because neither in St. Peters- 
burg nor in Moscow did there any longer exist such companies and such 
theatres as were begun in the time of Peter. 

Meanwhile, far away from both capitals, in laroslav there was formed, 
almost of itself without any commands or even any encouragement being given, 
a Russian dramatic company which is indissolubly bound up with the name 
of Volkov. Theodore Volkov was the son of a merchant and had been edu- 
cated in the laroslav seminary, where, following the example of the Academy 
of Kiev, and others, representations of a spiritual or religious character were 
given. They produced, a great impression upon the young merchant; when 
later on he managed to get to St. Petersburg and saw on the stage of the corps 
des Cadets a dramatic representation given with scenery, lighting, and mechan- 
ical contrivances, Volkov was stupefied with rapture and astonishment. ^ Being 
to the highest degree sensitive to every artistic im pression, being a painter, a 
musician, and a sculptor — all self-taught — Vol<ov was also enc.ued with 
that constancy and patience without which even gifted natures do not attain 
to any results. Vollcov studied the material side of scenic art to the smallest 
details — that is, the arrangement of the machinery, of the scenes, etc.; 
when he returned to laroslav he a^ed his parents, with whom he lived, to let 
him have an empty tanner’s shed; there he arranged a pit and a stage, and 
making up a company of young merchants like himself, sons of citizens and 
clerks, gave representations which aroused the enthusiasm of all the specta- 
tors. The intelligent and practical Volkov, seeing how the ]population of 
laroslav flocked to his representations, named a price for tbem — a five 
kopeck piece for the first rows — and thus little by little he ama^d a sum 
with which in 1752 he was able to build a general public theatre with room 
for one thousand spectators. 

The taste for tlie stage had meanwhile greatly spread in St. Petersburg; in 
various private houses ckamatic representations were given at evening par- 
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ties; it was therefore not surprising that the laroslav theatre soon began to 
be talked of. The empress invited Volkov to come to St. Petersburg with his 
company, as she wished to see his representations given on the stage of the 
court theatre. She was remarkably pleased with them, and four years later 
issued an ukase for the establishment of a public theatre. The first director 
of this theatre and almost the only dramatic writer was Sumarokov; accord- 
ing to the testimony of contemporaries Volkov was one of its most talented 
actors and his friend and fellow worker Dmitrievski a great artist. 

We must here speak of another still more remarkable Russian native 
genius — Lomonosov. It is well brown how, when he was a youth of six- 
teen, devoured by a thirst for knowledge, he secretly left the paternal roof 
and made his way on foot from Kholmogori to Moscow. How unattractive 
must life and learning have appeared to him in those early days! “Having 
only one altyn (a thr^-kopeck piece) a day for salary, it was impossible for 
him to spend more on food than a halfpenny a day for bread and a halfpenny 
worth of kvass (a kind of beer or mead) ; the rest had to go for paper, books, 
and other necessities.” Thus he described his life in the Zaikonos paskvi 
Ecclesiastical Academy to Ivan Shuvalov and concluded with the fol owing 
words : “ I lived thus for five years and did not abandon science ! ' ^ Theodore 
Prokopovitch, when he was already an old man, visited the Moscow academy 
a few years before his death; he noticed Lomonosov there and praised him 
for his laboriousness and learning. In 1737 Lomonosov was sent abroad to 
perfect himself and placed himself under the surveillance of ihe then famous 
scholar, Wolff, who, while despising him for his disordeily life, Sjpoke with 
respect of his capacities and success in study. Lomonosov followed the 
lectures of the German professors and amused himself with the Geiman 
students. The news of Minikh’s great victories and the taking of Khotin 
reached him; his patriotic feelings were aroused, and he wrote an ode. When 
the verses w^ere received in St. Petersburg everyone was struck with their 
harmony; and when Lomonosov returned from Germany in the beginning of 
Elizaheth^s reign his reputation as a poet had already preceded him — the 
more he wrote the greater his fame became. Poetry, however, was not 
Lomonosov's strongest point, and ‘Verses do not occupy a quarter of his 
entire works. ^ His mind worked even more than his imagination, and his 
scholarly writings are striking m their variety. He composed a grammar of 
the Russian language from whi6h several generations have learned; he laid 
down rules of versification, the foundation of which are even now recognised 
by everyone; he wrote on chemistry, physics, astronomy, metallurgy, geology; 
he composed a Russian history, wrote a hypothesis concerning the great 
learned expeditions and memoranda bearing on questions of the state (as for 
instance measures for increasing and mamtaining the population in Russia) ; 
in fact, Lomonosov's extraordSnary intellect seemed to touch upon every 
branch of mental activity. He was made a member of the St. IPetersburg 
Academy of Sciences, but there the German element reigned supreme and 
Lomonosov was one of those who, while venerating the work of Peter the 
Great and the European learning introduced by him, yet was oppressed by 
foreign tutorage and took offence wh^ the Germans put forward their own 
countrymen to the detriment of meritorious Russians. Continual disiputes 
and quarrels arose between Lomonosov and his fellow members; nor, Ibeing 
of a veiy impetuous and obstinate nature, was Lomonosov always in the 
right. His rough and shaiy measures frequently led him into quarrels even 
outside the academy, for instance with his literary brethren, Frediakovski 
and Sumarokov. All this might greatly have injured Lomonosov, but for- 
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timately for him he possessed powerful protectors in the persons of Count 
Worontzov and Count Razumovski, who liked to show favour to the first 
Russian scholar and poet. 

But the strongest, truest, and most constant of his protectors was Ivan 
Shuvalov. Shuvalov had many defects — his character was weak, lazy, and 
careless; but he nevertheless represented one oh the most consolatory types 
of his epoch: strong, energetic types were not uncommon in the first half of 
the eighteenth century, but gentle, benevolent, indulgent natures were rarely 
to be met with. Shuvalov was not captivated by d amorous deeds, like the 
men of Peter^s time, but by the peaceful progress of science and art. Themfore 
if the weakness of his diameter made him an instrument for the ambitious 
designs of his cousin, his heartfelt sympathies drew him towards Lomonosov, 
of whom he naturally learned much and — what is of more importance — 
with whom he demised means for the spread of education in Russia. The 
result of these deliberations was a vast plan for the establishment of schools 
throughout the governments, and finally of a university in Moscow. The 
estabiishmentof a university seemed of the first necessity, as it was to furnish 
Russia with teachers; this had been Peter’s intention vith regard to the 
academy but it had not been fulfilled. In his report to the senate upon 
this subject, Shuvalov vTote that it would be desirable to appoint a ^'suffi- 
cient number of worthy men of the Russian nationahty, acquainted with the 
sciences, to spread education in distant parts among the common people, so 
that thus superstition, dissent, and other like heresies proceeding from ignorance 
might be destroyed,” The senate approved Shuvalov’s proposition and in 
17& the University of Moscow was founded. 

We have ^ven as just and complete a picture of the period of the empress 
Elizabeth as is possible in view of the scarcity of information obtainable con- 
cerning many circumstances of that time. Elizabeth left behind her if not a 
great memory yet, broadly speaking, a good one. Her administration may 
be reproached with much: in its foreign policy it was not sufficiently inde- 
pendent; it was not sufficiently vratchful in interior affairs, where oversights 
occasioned special evils; moreover examples of unlawful enrichment attained 
huge dimensions. But her reign may be said to have led Russia out of bond- 
age to the Germans, while the level of education was not in the smallest degree 
lowered, but on the contrary considerably raised. Much that brought forth 
such brilliant fruits under Catherine II was sown under Elizabeth.^ 

Estimates of Elizabeth 

Bain 9 finds it “ a peculiar glory ” of Elizabeth Petrovna that she followed 
always in the footsteps of her illustrious father. Noting that Russia was 
the creation of Peter (before him there having been only Muscovy) ; he notes 
also that this new principality was many times in danger during the fifteen 
years following his death. And he sees in Elizabeth the power that sustained 
the empire. “ Beneath her beneficent sceptre,” he declares, “ Russia may bo 
said to have possessed itself again.” He credits her with possessing her 
father’s sovereign gift of choosing and using able councillors; and with 
having “ an infinite good nature, radiant affabi [ity, and patriarchal simplicity, 
which so endeared her to her subjects as to make her, most deservedly, the 
most popular of Russian monarchs.” In common with other critics, he feels 
that laid the foundation upon which Catherine II was. to build. Ho 
declares that all the great captains w'ho were to serve Catherine with such 
effect — men like Rumiantsev, Suvarov, Riephin, Besborodko, the Panins and 
the Galitzins — were brought up in the school of Elizabeth. 
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Much, of this is beyond controversy, but it is necessary to add that the 
private character of the sovereign was not such as to be spoken of with 
enthusiasm. Bell^ defines its chief feature as volujptuousness. He notes 
with approval a certain symjpathetio trait that led .her to the abolition of 
capital punishment, but he cLeclares that she was, on the whole, “no less 
feeble in mind than she was vicious in conduct.’' “ Her superstition,” he 
adds, “ was equal to her lust ; the sight of a person in mourning affected her 
more than a whole street of starving families ; and her conscience reproached 
her more for violating a fast than for outraging the most sacred of moral 
virtues. While she encouraged a system of espionage destructive of all 
domestic freedom and happiness; while she punished with inexcusable 
rigour the crime of eating an egg on a day of abstinence, she was in no 
degree offendtid with the spread of the most baleful vices.” But such con- 
tradictions as are here suggested between the public efficiency and the 
private character of a Russian sovereign are no novelty, as we shall have 
occasion to see in the succeeding pages. Moreover, it should not be forgotten 
that gossip is likely to exaggerate the frailties of a monarch situated as was 
Elizabeth, Circumstances that might have passed unnoticed in the history 
of an ordinary individual, were sure to attain the widest publicity, and to be 
distorted with all the elements of exaggeration that characterise rumours of 
a disagreeable character. Making d.ue allowance for this, however, there 
still seems little reason to doubt that Elizabeth's personal views of morality 
were curiously distorted. Still, in judging her, we may recall Bain’s declara- 
tion that she had “ passed through the bitter but salutary school of adversity.” 
If she had “ learnt the necessity of circumspection, deliberation, self-control ” 
she had learnt also to hold in contempt certain of the elementary virtues. 
Meantime, her outlook upon the political world was wide and clear, and the 
tactfulness with which she approached her subjects and dealt with those 
with whom she came into personal contact, was of so subtle an order that 
her personal popularity was well earned.^* 


PETEE III (1762 A.D.) 

As Elizal^th, on her death-bed, had confirmed the rights of Peter III; and 
as the conspirators, deprived of Bestuzhev their guide, were unable to act with 
energy, the new emperor encountered no opposition. On the contrary, he was 
immediately recognised by the military; and the archbishop of Novgorod, 
in the sermon preached on the occasion, thanked heaven that a prince so likely 
to imitate his illustrious grandfather was vouchsafed to Russia. Catherine 
was present.^ She wore a peculiar dress to conceal her pregnancy, and her coun- 
tenance exhibited some indication of the anidous feeling which she was obliged 
to repress. Compelled to defer the execution of her ambitious purposes, and 
uncertain what vengeance the czar might exert for her muneroiis infidelities, 
she might well be apprehensive. 

But she had no real foundation for the fear. Of all the sovereigns of that 
or any age, Peter was among the most clement. T^ether he thought that 
clemency might bind to his interests one whose talents he had learned to 
respect, or that her adherents were too numerous and powerful to allow of 
her being punished — whether, in short, he had some return of affection for 
her, or his own conscience told him that she had nearly as much to forgive as 
he could have, we will not decide. One thing only is certain — that, in about 
three months after his accession, he invested her with the domains held by the 
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late empress. Certainly his was a mind incapable of long-continued resent- 
ment. His heart was better than his head. Resolved to signalise his ele- 
vation by making others happy, he recalled all whom his predecessor had 
exiled, except Bestuzhev. Many he restored to their former honours and 
possessions. Thus the aged Munich was made governor-general of Siberia, 
restored to his military command; while Biron, who certainly deserved no 
favour, was reinvested with the duchy of Courland. He did more : he restored 
the prisoners made by the generals of Elizabeth, and gave them money to 
defray their passage home. And, as Frederick had always been the object 
of his idolatry, the world expected the armistice which he published, and 
which was preparatory to a peace betw-een the two countries. 

Tiiat declaration was an extraordinary document. In it the emperor 
declares that, his first duty being the 
welfare of his people, that welfare could 
not be consulted so long as hostilities 
were continued; that the war, which had 
raged six years, had produced no advan- 
tage to either party, but done incredible 
harm to both; that he would no longer 
sanction the wanton destruction of his 
species; that, in conformity with the 
divine injunction relative to "the preser- 
vation of the people committed to his 
charge, he would put an end to the un- 
natural, impious strife; and that he was 
resolved to restore the conquests made 
by his troops. In this case he had been 
praised, and with great justice, for h^ 
moderation. We fear, however, he does 
not merit so high a degree of praise of 
humanity as many writers have asserted. 

At tliis moment, while proclaiming so 
loudly his repu^ance to war, he was sending troops into his native princi- 
pality of Holstein, with the intention of wresting from the king of Denmark 
the duchy of Schleswig, which he considered the rightful inheritance of his 
family. He even declared that he would never rest until he had sent that 
prince to Malabar. 

Nor must w^e omit to add that from the enemy he became the ally of Fred- 
erick; that his troops joined with the Prussians to expel the Austrians from 
the kingdom. His humanity only changed sides; if it spared the blood of 
Prussians, it had little respect for that of Austrians. We may add, too, that 
there was something like madness in his enthusiastic regard for Frederick. 
He corresponded with that monarch, whom he proclaimed his master, whose 
uniform he wore, and in whose armies he obtained the rank of major-general. 
Had he been capable of improvement, his intercourse with that far-sighted 
prince might liave benefited him. Frederick advised him to celebrate at 
Moscow liis coronation — a rite of superstitious importance in the eyes of the 
multitude. He was advised, too, not to engage in the Danish war, not to 
leave the empire. But advice was lost on him. 

In some other respects, Peter deserves more credit than the admirers of 
Catherine are willing to allow him. (1) Not only did he pardon his personal 
enemies — not only did the emperor forget the wrongs of the grand duke — 
but on several he bestowed the most signal favours. He suppressed that 
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abominable inquisitorial court, the secret chancery, which had consigned so 
many victims to everlasting bondage, which had received delations from the 
most obscure and vicious of men, which had made every respectable master 
of a family tremble lest his very domestics should render him amenaWe to that 
terrible tribunal. Had this been the only benefit of his reign, well would he 
have been entitled to the gratitude of Hussia. (2)^* He emancipated the nobles 
from the slavish dependence on the crown, so ch^acteristic of that barbarous 
people. Previous to his reign, no boyar could Jen ter on any profession, or 
forsake it when once embraced, or retire from public to private life, or dis> 
pose of his property, or travel into any foreign country, without the per- 
mission of the czar. By breaking their chains at one blow, he began the career 
of social emancipation. (3) The military discipline of the nation loudly 
demanded reform, and he obeyed the call. He rescued the officers from the 
degrading punishments previously inflicted; he introduced a letter system 
of tactics; and he gave more independence to the profession. He did not, 
however, exempt the common soldier from the corporal punishment which at 
any moment his superior officers might inflict. (4) He instituted a useful 
court to take cognisance of all offences committed against the public peace, 
and to chastise the delinquencies of the men entrusted witl^ the general police 
of the empire. (5) He encouraged commerce, by lessening the duties on 
certain imports, and by abolishing them on pertain exports. (6) In all his 
measures, all his steps, he proved himself the protector of the poor. In 
fact, one reason for the dislike with which he was regarded by the nobles arose 
from the preference which he always gave to the low over the higL 


Impolitic Acts of Peter HI 


But if impartial history must thus eulogise many of this monarch's acts, 
the same authority must condemn more. He exhibited everywhere great 
contempt for the people whom he was called to govern. He had no indulg- 
ence for their prejudices, however indifferent, however inveterate. Thus, in 
commanding that the secular clergy should no longer wear long beards, and 
should wear the same garb as the clergy of other countries, he offended his 
subjects to a degree almost inconceivable to us. In ordering the images to 
be removed from the churches —he was still a Lutheran, if anything— he did 
not lessen the odium which his other acts had produced. The archbishop of 
Novgorod flatly refused to obey him, and was in consequence exiled; but 
the murmurs of the populace compelled the czar to recall him. Still more 
censurable were his efforts to render the church wholly dependent on the state 
to destroy eyer^dihing like independence in its ministers; to make religion 
a mere en^e in the hands of arbitrary power for the attainment of any 
object. His purpose, in fact, was to seize aU the demesnes of the church — 

its extensive estates, its numerous serfs — and to pension the clerffv like other 
functionaries. 


In the ukase published on this occasion, he expressed a desire to relieve 
ecclesiastics of the temporal cares so prejudicial to their ghostly utilitv to 
that they mdeed renounced the world, and free from the burden of perish- 
ing treasures, applied their whole attention to the welfare of souls. He there- 
fore d^re^ that the property of the church should in future be managed by 

receive, from the fund th^ accu- 
peMions, corresponding to their stations. Thus the 
archbishops of Novgorod, Moscow, and St. Petersburg were to have each 
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2,500 roubles; and the same sum was to be allowed for the support of their 
households, of their capitular clergy, and for the sustentation of the sacred 
edifices. But the twenty-three other archbishops and bishops were to have 
only 3,000 roubles for both purposes. The salaries of the other ecclesiastics 
were carefully graduated. The inferior were divided into three classes — 
individuals of the first to receive 500, of the second 300, of the third 150 roubles 
per annum. The surplus funds were to be applied to the foundation of hos- 
pitals, to the endowment of colleges, and to the general purposes of the state. 

Peter attempted these and other innovations in virtue of the two-fold char- 
acter which, from the time of his grandfather, the czars had been anxious to 
assume, as supreme heads alike of religion and of the state. Not even the 
grand lama o:: Thibet ever arrogated a higher degree of theocratic authority. 
Indeed, our only surprise is that in addition to their other functions they did 
not assume that of bishops; that they did not array themselves in pontificals, 
and celebrate mass at the altar. But they certainly laid something like a 
claim to the sacerdotal character. Thus, on the death of the patriarch, Peter I 
opposed the election of another supreme head of the church; and when he 
found that the synod durst not venture on so far irritating the Deople as to 
dispense with the dignity, he insisted on being elected himself. [1 the sultan 
of Constantinople combined in himself the two-fold character, why should 
it be refused to him? The reign of Peter was too short to permit his designs 
of spoliation to be carried into effect; but, by confimiing the dangerous pre- 
cedent of his grandfather, he had done enough, and his successor Catherine 
was enabled to complete the robbery which he commenced. 

But the most impolitic measure of Peter — that which rendered those 
who might Imve defended him indifferent to his fate — was his conduct 
towards the^ imperial guards. Two regunents he ordered to be in readiness 
for the Danish war. This was contrary to custom. In the faith of remain- 
mg near the court, most of the soldiers had embraced the military life; and 
they were ^ indicant as they were surprised when told that they must 
exchange the dissipations of a metropolis for the fatigues and privations 
attending a distant campaign. They were offended, too, with the intro- 
duction of the Prussian discipline, which they found by experience to be far 
more ngid than that to which they had hitherto been subject; and they 
patnotically condemned the innovation as prejudicial to the military fame 
of the empire. Still more irritating was the preference which he everyv/here 
gave to the German over the native troops. His most intimate friends were 
temais; the officers around his person were of the same nation: Germans 
directed the manoeuvres not only of his household but of all his regiments- 
Md a Gemm — Prince George of Holstein, his unde — was placed at the 
head of all the imperial armies. 

Couple these acts of imprudence with others of which he was hourly 
gudty. In his palace of Oranienbaima he constructed a Lutheran chapel' 
md though he appears to have been indifferent to every form of religion, he 
held this in much more respect than the Greek form, which, in fact, he 
delighted to ridicule. If churchmen became his enemies, the people in gen- 
® likely to become his friends when they heard of a boast — 

probably a true one — that in the last wai he had acquainted the Prussian 
inonarch with the secrets of the imperial cabinet. Lastly, he insulted men 
of honour by making them the jest of his buffoons. 

^^^^^stances much less numerous and much less cogent than these 
would have sufficed so ambitious, able, and unprincipled a woman as Cath- 
erine to organise a powerful conspiracy against t !ie czar. But he was accused 
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of many other things of which he was perfectly innocent. In fact, no effoit 
seems to have been spared to invent and propagate stories to his disadvan- 
tage. In some instances, it is scarcely possible to separate the true from the 
false. Whether, for exam]ple, he, from the day of his accession, resolved to 
divorce his ^^e, to marry his mistress, to set aside Paul from succession, and 
to adopt Ivan, still confined in the fortress of Schlusselburg, can never be 
known with certainty. That he secretly visited that unhappy prince seems 
undoubted; but we have little evidence for the existence of the design attrib- 
uted to him. If, in fact, he sincerely contemplated raising the daughter of 
Count Vorontzov to the imperial throne, he would scarcely have adopted 
Ivan, unless he felt assured that no issue would arise from the second marri^e. 
He could not, however, entertain any regard for a consort who had so griev- 
ously injured him, and little for a boy whom he knew was not his own. And, 
as there is generally some foundation for every report, there seems to be no 
doubt that Peter had promised to marry his mistress if she survived his wife. 
The report was enough for Catherine: on it she built her own story that her 
life was in danger; and that if her son were not designed for a similar fate, he 
would at least have that of Ivan. 

Catherine Plots against the Czar 

The anxiety of the empress to secure adherents was continually active; 
and as her husband passed! so much time in drunkenness, her motions were 
not so closely scrutinised as they should have been. Gregory Orlov, her crim- 
inal favourite, was the man in whom she placed the most reliance. Gregory 
had four brothers — all men of enterprise, of courage, of desperation; and 
none of them restricted by the least moral principle. Poteml^, afterwards 
so celebrated, was the sixth. This man was, perhaps, the most useful of the 
conspirators, as by means of his acquaintance with the priests of the metrop- 
olis lie was able to enlist that formidable body in the cause. They were not 
slow to proclaim the impiety of the czar, his contempt of the orthodox faith, 
lus resolution ^‘to banish the fear of the Lord^’ from the Russian court, to 
convert churches into hospitals and barracks, to seize on all revenues of the 
church, and to end by compelling the most orthodox of <30untries to embrace 
the errors of Luther. The archimandrites received these reports from the 
parish priests, the bishops from the archimandrites; nor was there much diffi- 
culty in obtainmg an entrance for them into the recesses of the neighbouring 
monasteries. The hetman of the Cossacks, an officer of great authority and of 
great riches, was next gained. Not less effectual than he was the princess 
Dashkov, who, though the sister of Peter^s mistress, was the most ardent of 
the conspirators: perhaps the threatened exaltation of that sister, by render- 
ing her jealous, only strengthened her attachment to the czarina. Through 
the instrumentality of this woman, Count Panin, the foreign minister and the 
governor of the grand duke Paul, was gained over. Whether the argument 
employed was, as one writer asserts, the sacrifice of her sister, or whether, as 
another affirms, she was the daughter of the count, who notoriously intrigued 
with her mother, is of no moment. What is certain is, that the coimt was 
exceec^gly fond of her; ^d one authority expressly asserts that he became 
^quainted with the details of the conspiracy before her, and admitted her 
into the plot. This, however, is less probable than the relation we ba\e given; 
for the princ^ had long been the friend of Catherine. 

^ Her activity was xmceasing. A Piedmontese adventurer, Odart by name, 
being forced to leave his native country for some crime, and having tried in 
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vain to obtain a subsistence in tbe neighbouring capitals; wisely resolved to 
try his fortune in St. Petersburg — a city where guilt might reside with 
impunity, and where it had only to be successful to win ti^e applause of 
mankind. As he had a considerable knowledge of the fine arts, especially 
of music and painting, he had littb difiaculty in obtaining an introduction to 
the princess Dashkov. She, who had a shrewd insight into human character, 
soon perceived that this supple, crafty, active, sober, intriguing, unprincipled 
foreigner was just the man that was required to act as spy and confidential 
agent. He was introduced to Catherine, whose opinion confmned that of 
her favourite. No choice could, indeed, have been better. Little cared he 
in what service he was employed. If a partisan were to be gained, no man 
could be more insmuating: if an enemy were to be removed, he had his pistols 
and his dirk, without which he never appeared in the street. His penetration 
soon enabled hiin to secure the aid of two other bravoes — the one, Possik, a 
lieutenant in the guards; the other, Globov, a lawyer in the emplojnnent of 
the senate. Of the character of these men, some notion may be formed from 
the fact that Possik offered to stab the emperor in the midst of the court. 
He knew how to ally duplicity with desperation ; he was at once the h3q)o- 
critical intriguer and the remorseless bravo. 

Through the shme Princess Dashkov, Volkonski, major-general of the 
guards, was won; and by Potemkin, or his ghostly allies, the archbishop of 
Novgorod was soon in the secret. The hetman of the Cossacks went further. 
Great as was the danger of entrusting that secret to many, he assembled the 
officers wffio served under him, assured them that he had heard of a conspiracy 
to dethrone the emperor, too irresistible to be appeased; and exiiort-ed them 
to seize the favourable moment of propitiating the favour of the czarina, 
rather than, by remaining hostile or inactive, to bring down vengeance on 
theii’ own heads. His advice had all the success that he could desire. 

Wtnle these most vicious and in every wny most worthless of men were thus 
employed in her behalf, Catherine was no less active. She knew’ that Count 
Panin espoused the cause of her son — less, perhaps, from affection to his 
charge, than from the hope of exercising more pownr under an infant emperor 
than under one of the mother’s enter Drising character. Her promise, that 
his influence should be second only to aer owm, made him her walling instru- 
ment. His defection constrained the rest of the conspirators: there was no 
more heard of a regency; and Catherine was to be proclaimed autocratrix of 
all the Russias. 

Without increasing ilnnecessarily the number of the initiated, she yet 
prepared the minds of many for some impending change, and rendered them 
eager for its arrival by her artful and seasonab.e insinuations. If an officer 
of the guards stood near her, she whispered in his ear that the emperor had 
resolved on disbanding the present force, and exiling its chiefs; if an ecclesi- 
astic, she bewniled the fate of the pure orthodox church; if a less interested 
person, she lamented her own misfortimes and those of her son — both 
doomed to immediate imprisomnent, and she, at least, to an ultimate death. 
If a senator were near, she deplored the meditated destruction of the vener- 
able and patriotic body to wliich he belonged; the transformation of the 
debauchees, perpetually around the emperor, into judges; and the substitu- 
tion of the Code Fred&ic for the ancient law of Russia. 

By these means she prepared the minds of the people for the revolution : 
lier affability, in fact, was the theme of their praise. But she did not trust 
merely to tlieir good-will. She knew that, unless two or three regiments were 
secured, the insurrection might not find immediate sunnorters, and that the 
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critical moment might be lost. Without money this object could not be 
obtained; and though both she and her confidential agents voluntarily dis- 
bursed all that they could command,^ and converted their most valuable 
effects into coin, the amount was alarmingly inadequate. In this emergency 
she applied to the French ambassador for a loan; and when he showed less 
readiness to accommodate her than she expected, she addressed herself, we 
are told, to the ambassador from England, and with more success. But this 
statement is untrue: it was not the English ambassador, but an English 
merchant, who furnished her with the sum she demanded. With this aid, she 
prevailed on the greater part of three regiments to await the signal for joining 
iaer. 

Though the conspirators were, in point of numbers, formidable, their 
attempt was one of danger. Peter was about to leave Russia for Holstein, 
to orosecute the war against the Danish king; and of the troops whom he 
hac assembled, though the greater part were on their march, some were now 
with him, and might be induced to defend him. Besides, the two great 
ivisions of his fleet were at Kronstadt and Revel, and nobody could foresee 
how they would act. The conspirators agreed that he should be taken by 
surprise; that midnight should see him transferred from the throne to a 
dungeon. The festivS of St. Peter and St. Paul — one bf high importance 
in tne Greek church — was approaching: the following day the emperor had 
resolved to depart. It was to be celebrated at Peterhov; there it was resolved 
to arrest him. 

But accident hastened the execution of the plot. Until the arrival of the 
festival, Peter left St. Petersburg for Oranienbaum, to pass in riot^^d debauch- 
ery the intervening time. Accompanied by the most dissolute of, his favour- 
ites, and by many of the court ladies, he anticipated the excesses which awaited 
his- arrival. That he had received some hints of a plot, though he was unac- 
quainted alike with its object and authors, is exceedingly probable. His 
royal ally of Prussia is said to have advised him to on his guard, and several 
notes are supposed to have been addressed to him by his own subjects. If 
such information was received, it made no impression on him; and indeed its 
vagueness might well render hiin indifferent to it. But on the eve of his 
departure, when the superior officer of Passik, who had accidentally learned 
that danger attended the steps of the emperor, denounced the lieutenant, and 
the culprit was arrested, he had an opportunity of ascertaining all the details 
of the conspiracy. He treated the denunciation with contempt; affirmed that 
Passik belonged to the dregs of the people, and was not to be dreaded; and 
proceeded to Oranienbaum. The culprit, though narrowly watched, had time 
to write a line to the hetman, whom he exhorted to instant action, if they 
wished to save their lives. The note fell into the hands of the princess 
Dashko^’^, who immediately assembled the conspirators. 

Not a moment was’to be lost: the presence of Catherine was indispensable; 
and, though it was midnight and she was at Peterhov, seven leagues distant 
from St. Petersburg, one of the Orlovs went to bring her. He arrived at the 
fortress, entered a ]Drivate door, and by a secret staircase ascended to the 
apartments occupied by the empress. It was now two o'clock in the morning: 
the empress was asleep; and her surprise was not unmixed with terror, when 
she was awakened by a soldier. In a moment she comprehended her situation : 
she arose, called one of her women, and both, being hastily clad in a strange 
habit, descended with the soldier to one of the gates, passed the sentinel without 
being recognised, and stepped into the carriage which was waiting for her. 
Orlov was the driver, and he urged the horses with so much severity that before 
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tliey had proceeded half way from Peterhov to St. Petersburg, they fell down 
from exhaustion. The situation of the empress w'as critical: she might at any 
moment be overtaken; and she was certain that with the dawn of day Peter 
would acquire some more definite intelligence of the plot. In a state bordering 
on distraction, she took refuge in the fast house that she approached : it -was 
a tavern, and here she bum& the letters which had passed between her and 
the conspirators. Again she recommenced her journey on foot: by good 
fortune she met a countryman wdth a cart; Orlov seized the vehicle, the 
peasant ran away; Catherine ascended it, and, in this undignified manner, 
she, her woman, and Orlov entered St. Petersburg about seven o’clock on the 
morning of July the 9th. 


Catherine Usurps the Crown 

No sooner was Catherine in the capital than she was joined by the hetman ; 
and, accompanied by him, she hastened to the barracks of the troops which 
he commanded. Four companies immediately declared for her; their 
example constrained the rest of the regiment ; three other regiments, hearing 
the acclamation, and seeing the people hurry to the spot, Joined in the cry; 
all St. Petersburg was in motion : a report was spread tliat Sjie and her son had 
just escaped assassination by order of the czar; her adherents rapidly multi- 
plied; and, accompanied by about two thousand soldiers, with fire times that 
number of citizens, who loudly proclaimed her sovereign of Eussia, she W’ent 
to the church of Our Lady of Kazan. Here everything wms prepared for her 
reception, the arclibishop of Novgorod, with a host of ecclesiastics, awuited 
her at the altar; she swore to obseiwe the laws and religion of the empire; 
the crown was solemnly placed on her head; she w^as proclaimed sole monarch 
of Russia, and the grand dulce Paul her successor; and Te Deimi concluded 
the eventful ceremony. 

From the church she proceeded to the palace occupied by the late empress; 
the mob crowded to see her, and to take the oath of all^iancc ; w’hile the 
more respectable portion of the citizens were awed into submission, or at 
least into silence, by a report that Peter had just been killed by falling from 
his horse. To gratify the populace, the taverns were abandoned to them: 
the same fate visited the houses of all who were obnoxious to the conspirators; 
intoxication w^as general; robbery was exercised with impunity; the palace, 
to which Catherine had hastened, was strengthened; a numerous guard was 
stationed in its defence; a manifesto was proclaimed; a notification was 
delivered into the hands of each foreign minister, and the revolution was 
complete. 

One object of the conspirators had been to close every avenue rtf egress 
from the capital, that Peter might not be acquainted with the revolution until 
it was too powerful to be repressed. All the troops in the vicinity vreve called 
within the walls; but there was one regiment about sixteen hundred strong, 
which lay between the city and Peterhov, the conduct of which was doubtful. 
Without the slightest knowledge of what had taken place, the colonel arrived 
in the city, and was soon persuaded not only to declare for the new sovereign 
but to prevail on the regiment to follow his example. He was siiccessful; 
and, with the whole body, he returned in triumph to the capital. On this 
very day Peter had promised to dine with Catherine: on reaching Peterhov he 
was surprised to hear of her flight. Vorontzov, the father of his mistress, the 
father also of the princess Dashkov, who had witnessed without repugnance 
the dishonour alike of his wife and daughter, proposed to the emperor to visit 
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St. Petersbur,? to ascertam the cause of her departure; and, if any insurrec- 
tion were med itated, to suppress it, He arrived in the presence of the empress, 
was induced to swear allegiance to her, and was ordered to retire into his own 
house. 

But Peter had already been informed of the revolution; and he traversed 
with hasty steps the gardens of Peterhov, indecisive and terrified. Yet he 
was not wholly deserted. The brave Munich, whose locks were ripened by 
age, and whose wisdom, equalled his valour, advised him instantly to place 
himself at the head of his Holstein troops, march on the capital, and thereby 
enable all who were yet loyal to join him. Whether the result would have 
been such as the veteran anticipated, viz. a counter-revolution, may well be 
doubted; but there can be no doubt that a considerable number of soldiers 
would have joined him, and that he would have been able to enter into nego- 
tiations with the hostile party. He was too timid to adopt the suggestion: 
nothing, in fact, could urge him to decisive action. When informed /'that 
Catherine was making towards Peterhov, at the head of ten thousand 'men, 
all that he could resolve to do was to send messengers to her with proposals. 
His &st was that the supreme power should be divided between thepi; the 
second, when no reply was deigned to his letter, that he should be allowed to 
leave Russia, with his mistress and a favourite, and joass the rest of his days 
in Holstein. She detained his messenger, and still advanced. _ . 

Munich now advised him to embark for Kronstadt, and join his fleet, 
which was still faithful; but unfortunately he delayed so long that one of 
Catherine’s emissaries had time to corrupt the garrison of the fort,: on arriv- 
ing, he was prohibited from disembarking, and told that if he did not immedi- 
ately retire lis vessel would be sunk by the cannon of the place. Still he had 
a fleet at Revel ; and if it were disloyal he might escape into Prussia, Sweden, 
of Holstein. With the fatality, however, which characterised all his measures 
on this eventful day, he returned to Oranienbaum, where he di$cmbarked at 
four o'clock in the morning of July the 10th. ^ Here he was spon visited by 
the emissaries of Catherine; was persuaded to sign an act of abdication; was 
conducted to Peterhov; was divested of all his imperial orders/; was clad in a 
mean dress, and consigned, first to one of the country houses /of the hetman, 
and soon afterwards to the fortress of Ropscha, about twent)^ miles distant 
from Peterhov. He was not allowed to see the empress; and nis mistress and 
attendants were separated from him.& 

Death of Peter HI (1762 A.B.) 

What was to be done with Peter? At the deliberations on this question 
Catherine calmly listened to arguments as to the necessity of measures being 
taken In order that the former emperor should not injiiare her rule by disturbing 
weak minds; she clearly realised all the dangers that might be created for her, 
if not by Peter himself at any rate by his partisans. They were not numerous, 
yet they did exist and they might multiply in the future. It was necessary 
that Peter should be definitively made hannless, but how was it to be done? 
During the deliberations on Uie means to be taken, no restraint was imposed 
by Catherine's presence. The empress was not an Elizabeth Petrovna: she 
at once understood the uselessness of imprisonment at Schlusselburg or ^y 
other place; she was not likely to fall into a fainting fit at any proposition 
made. The examples of Ivan the Terrible and Peter the Great did not dis- 
turb her. Nevertheless, not one of those present, not even the persons nearest 
to her, reading in her eyes the secret desire decisively to finish once for all 
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with this unbearable question, would have dared even to hint at an unnatural 
death — they knew Catherine, they might read her thoughts, but not aloud. 

When the persons who surrounded Catherine were definitively convinced 
that Peter^s removal was recognised by her as indispensable, they decided to 
devise a means for it without hev knowledge and to accomplish it without her 
consent. In this were interested ah the personal partisans of Catherine, those 
“ chosen sons of the people,” who had stirred up the empress to put herself at 
the head of the movement. They were far more interested in the matter than 
Catherine herself : the change had been brought about by all classes of society, 
by the whole nation, not by her; no one could even think of the detested 
Peter ascending the throne a second time — it was not on Catherine that the 
malcontents would revenge themselves, that is if there were or would be any, 
but on the chosen of tlie p.eople.” Peter did not prevent a change being 
brought about; still, he might hinder not Catherine but many of the ^'chosen 
ones ’ ^ from reaping the fruits of their labours. The Orlov brothers were above 
all interested in the matter; aU of them, and especially Gregory, occupied 
important posts, which gave them the right to dream of great things; the 
realisation of these dreams could, it seemed to them, be prevented only by 
Peter^s perpetual imprisonment. As long as Peter lived, Catherine was not 
free : it "was now observed by everyone that in the manifesto of the 28th of 
June Peter- was not once called the consort, the husband of Catherine; but 
such bonds imposed by the church are not broken either by manifestoes or 
imprisonment: Peter living, by the one fact of his being alive, prevented the 
Or ovs from attaining the final results of their efforts, their sacrifices. No 
matter by what means, somehow the Orlovs must guard not merely what was 
as yet only possible and cherished in their dreams, but the good fortune that 
had already been attained to; and, for this, haste must be made. The favour 
shown to them, especially to Gregory, was \dsible to every eye. At the court 
there were already snares laid for them, intrigues began to be carried on 
against them, endeavours were made to overthrow Gregory; if Gregory fell 
his brothers would fall with him. Haste must be made. 

On Wednesday, the 3rd of July, on the fourth day after the a ppearance of 
the attacks of Peter^s illness, in the evening the doctor, Leyc ers, came to 
Ropscha from St. Petersburg. On Thursday, the 4th of July, the former emperor 
probably grew worse: at any rate a second doctor came that day from St. 
Petersburg — the regimental surgeon Paulsen. The doctors did not observe 
any change for the worse, and according to the expressions of the language of 
contemporaries, the condition of the patient left nothing to be desired. Mday 
passed quietly. On Saturday, the 6th of July, in the morning while the 
prisoner was still asleep, the valet who attended on Peter went out into the 
garden “ to breathe the fresh air.” An oflScer who was in the garden ordered 
him to be seized and the valet was put into a carriage which stood in readiness 
and removed from Ropscha. In the evening, at six o* clock, a messenger who 
had ridden from Ropscha gave to Catherine a packet from Alexis Orlov. 
On a sheet of soiled gray paper, in the ignorant handwriting of Alexis Orlov 
and by his own drunken hand was traced the following: 

Merciful sovereign motlier 1 * 

How can I explain, how describe what has happened ; yon will not believe your faithful 
servant ; but before God I speak the truth. Matushka ! I am ready to go to my death ; but I 
myself do not know, how this calamity happened. We are lost, if yon do not have mercy, 
Matushka, he is no more on earth. But no one had thought of this, and how could we have 

P The exact expression in Russian is McUuslika (little mother), a title of endearment given 
by the people to the sovereign.] 

H. w. — von. xvn. 2 b 
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thouglit to raise our hands against the sovereign ! But, jour majostj, the calamity is accomn 
lished. At table he began to dispute with Prince Theodore ; * we were unable to separate them 
and he was already no more ; we do not ourselves remember what we did ; but we are all 
equally guilty and deserving of punishment. Have mercy upon me, if it is only for mv 
brother’s sake. I have b’‘ought you my confession and seek for nothing. Forgive or command 
that it may be quickly nnished. The world is not kind ; we have angered you and destroyed 
our souls forever. ^ 


The news of death is a ^eat matter. It is impossible either to prepare 
for it or grow accustomed to it. In the present case the death of Peter, doing 
away with many perplexities, and giving a free hand to many persons 
appeared as the only possible and most desirable issue to the political drama 
which was agitating the people of Russia. Nevertheless the news of this 
death struck some, disturbed others, and puzzled all as an unexpected sudden 
phenomenon. On Catherine it produced the strongest impression, and 
(justice must be rendered to her) she was the first to control herself, to examine 
into the mass of new conditions, created by the death of Peter, and to master 
the various feelings which made their invasion together with the news of the 
catastrophe of Ropscha. 

^'Que je suis affecUe: mme terrassSe par cette (How affected and 
even overwhelmed I am by this death), said Catherine to Princess Dashkov. 
She was touched by it as a woman ; she was struck by it as empress. Catherine 
clearly recognised her position : the death of Peter, a death that was so sudden, 
would at such a time awaken rumours, throw a shadow on her intentions, lay 
a spot on the memory of those until then clear, bright ten days; yet she did 
not hide from herself that it was only by death that the great undertaking 
begun by us*' could be entirely consummated. The tragedy of Catherine’s 
iposition was still further increased by the circumstance of Alexis Orlov’s 
limbing taken an active part in the catastrophe of Ropscha: she was under 
great obligations to the Orlovs as empress, while as a woman she was bound 
by the ties of affection to Gregory Orlov; she loathed the crime, but she could 
not give up the criminal. ''One must be firm in one’s resolutions,” said 
Catherine, "only weak-minded people are undecided.” Even she herself, 
she must conceal the crime and protect the criminal, taking upon herself all 
the moral responsibility and political burden of the catastrophe. Catherine 
■^en for the first time showed a healthy political understanding of the widest 
diapason and played the role she had taken upon herself with the talent of a 
virtuoso. 

The letter of Alexis Orlov, which entirely exculpated her from all suspicion, 
was hidden in a cupboard, where it lay for thirty-four years, until the very 
death of the empress. With the exception of two or three persons in the 
iB^ediate entourage of Catherine, who were near her at the moment when 
the letter was received besides Nikita Panin and the hetman Razumovski, 
no one ever read it, no one knew of it while the empress lived. Having 
d^ded upon the fate of the letter, she herself marked out the programme 
of her actions clearly and shortly: favt Tfiarcher droii; je ne d^is pas itre 

(I must walk upriightly; I must not be suspected.) 

The prc^inme was exactly fulfilled. The letter of Alexis Orlov did not 
commumcate the triflmg details of the catastrophe, but the general significa- 
tion of the narrative did not leave any doubts as to its chief features, and 
therefore Catherine considered it first of all necessary to certify whether 
wison had been employed; the postmortem examination, made by order of 
the empress, did not show the least trace of poison. Neither the medical 

* Prince Tlieodore Sergcivitch Bariatinskl. 
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certificate as to the cause of death nor the act of death has been, preserved; 
we can only guess that these certificates directed the competition of the fol- 
lowing “mourning” manifesto: 

On tlie seventh, day tofter onr acceptation of the throne of all the Rnssias, we received the 
news that the former emperor Peter lU, by an attack of hemorrhage which was common and 
previously frequent to lmn» had fallmi into a most dangerous condition. In order therefore not 
to n^ect our Christian duty and the sacred command, by which we are obliged to preserve the 
life of our neighbour, we immediately ordered that everything necessai^ should be sent to him in 
order to avert cons^u^ices that might “be dangerous to his health through this mischance, and 
tend to assist to his speedy recovery. But to onr extreme grief and trouble of heart, we yes- 
terday evening received news that, by the will of God, he had departed this life. We have 
therefore commanded that his body should be taken to the Nevski monastery to be there 
interred ; meanwhile we incite and exhort all our true and faithful subjects by our imperial and 
maternal word that, without evil remembrance of all that is past, they should raise to God 
their heartfelt prayers that forgiveness and salvation of his soul may be granted to the deceased; 
this unexpected decree by God of his death we accept as a manifestation of the divine provi- 
dence through which God in his inscrutable judgment lays the path, known to his holy will 
alone, to our throne and to the entire fatherland- Given at St. Petersburg on the 7th day of 
July, 17G2. Cathebine, 

The Russian made the si^ of the cross as he read this manifesto. Yes, 
the judgments of Ood are indeed inscrutable! The former emperor had 
experienced in his last days so many sorrows, so many reverses — no wonder 
his feeble, sickly nature, which had already suffered from attacks of hem- 
orrhage, would not withstand these shocks; in the matter of death nobody 
is free : he had fallen ill and died. To the common people his death appeared 
natural: even the upper classes, although they might hear even if they did 
not know something, did not admit any thoughts of Catherine’s having had 
any share in his death. The empress ^^must not be suspected’’ and she 
remained unsuspected. On the night between Sunday, the 7th of July, and 
Monday, the 8th, the body was brought straight to St. Petersburg, directly to 
the present monastery of St. Alexander Nevski to the same place where the 
body of the princess Anna of Brunswick was exposed for reverence^ and later 
on the body of the princess Anna Petrovna, Catherine’s daughter.® 




CHAPTER Vin 

THE AGE OF CATHERINE THE GREAT 

[1762-1796 A.D.] 


We must acknowledge that iu many respects Catherine was far from 
irreproachable ; her very accession to the throne casts a dark shadow 
on her moral image. But the reproaches that must be made to her 
on this account cannot but be counteracted by the thirty.four years 
of fatness and prosperity which Eussia enjoyed under her and to 
which the popular voice hw given the appellation of the Age of 
Catharine. — Shtchebalski.® * 


n names so popular in Russia and so dear to her as that of 

■ i. of men who belonged to her time spoke of her 

with the m<^t profound emotion. Memoirs and reminiscences of her con- 
temporaries breatl^ almost without exception the same ardent devotion — a 

^ tliese feelings, foreign reports of her 
repent her as cmel, heartless, and unscrupulous to the last degree. Some 
authors represent her as a sort of monster. However strange such contradic- 
tions api^r, they can readily be accounted for. Foreigners view Cath- 
erine II more from the side of her external policy, which wrc^SXn 

means employed; they refer caustically 
irreproachable. ^ Russians, on the 
other hand, felt above all the influence of her interior administration which 

f predecessors by its mildness, and which 

was full of useful and liWal reforms. The Russians of her day could not 
remain mdi^rent to the glory with which Catherine surrounded Russia. And 
thus to the descendants of Cathenne, acquainted as they are with the reports' 
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given of her both by Russians and foreigners, she appears as the two-faced 
god of antiquity; her visage when turned to the neighbouring powers is stem 
and umvelcoming; that, on the contrary, which is turned toward Russia is 
full of majesty and mildness. 

The state of affairs was very much entangled when Catherine ascended 
the throne, both in the interior of the empire and in respect to exterior policy. 
One of the first acts of the new empress was the conclusion of peace with all 
those who had taken part in the Seven Years’ War. Not seeing any advan- 
tage to Russk in helping the king of Prussia in his war against the Gemian 
emperor and his allies, Catherine did not consider it necessary to assist the 
latter. I am of tolerably martial tastes,” said she, in the first days after 
her accession to the throne, to one of the ambassadors to the Russian court, 
“ but I will never begin war without a cause; if I begin war, it will not be as 
the empress Elizabeth did — to please others, but only when I find it favour- 
able for myself.” These words are characteristic of all Catherine’s further 
foreign policy; to listen to them was not without profit for foreign courts, 
which, during the preceding reigns, had certainly been over-spoiled by the 
complaisance of the Russians: 

The next circumstance must have enlightened them still further as to 
how little Catherine had the intention of allowing herself to be restrained by 
considerations which did not tend to the furtherance of the glory and pros- 
perity of her dominions. We have already seen by what persistency — some- 
times even to the sacrifice of their dignity — the preceding governments had 
succeeded in obtaining the recognition of their right to the imperial title. 
France had recognised it only under Elizabeth, and that under the condition 
that at all foreign courts the Russian ambass^or must, as previously, yield 
the precedence to the French ambassador; the late empress Elizabeth*^ herself 
engaged that this should be done. When Catherine came to the throne, it 
was proposed to her to renew this engagement; she, however, very decidedly 
refused to do so, ^d commanded that it should be declared that she would 
break off all relations with those courts that did not recognise her in the 
quality of empress — a title, she added, which, however, was in no degree more 
exalted than that of the czars. Such were the first acts of the new empress 
*iD regard to foreign governments: they were bold, firm, and determined.^ 

Catherine’s owt^ views on Russia 

The interior condition of Russia and the position at that time occupied 
by patherine are best described by herself, in her own worc^. In the very 
beginning of the year 1764 the procurator-general, A. I. Glebov, was removed 
from his functions. As his successor in this weighty and responsible office 
the empress named Prince A. A. Viasemski. The procurator-geneial had to 
superintend the fin^ces of the empire, to direct tie senate, and to govern 
all the interior affairs of the nation, thus uniting in himself the powers of 
minister of finance, of justice, and of home affairs. He was subordinate to 
none except the law, the good of the country, and the will of the empress. 
He was the right hand of the empre^: “ In cases where you may be in doubt,” 
said Catherine to him, consult with me, and put your trust entirely in God 
and in me; and I, seeing how gratifying your conduct is to me, will not for- 
sake you.” Prince Viasemski was still a young man — he was not yet thirty- 
seven years of age. A pupil of the land-forces cadet corps, he had taken 
Dart in the Prussian War — not, however, in the character of a brave soldier, 
Dut as the executor of ^‘secret orders.” At the accession of Catherine to the 
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throne he was already quartermaster-general. In 1763 he was entrusted with 
the pacification of the peasants in the eastern provinces of Russia. He was 
well educat^j industrious, and was recognised by everyone as an absolutely 
honest man. It was this last circumstance that determined Catherine’s choice. 
Having selected for herself her '' closest helper,” with whom she would have 
to be in constant relations, the empress considered it necessary once for all 
to have a clear explanation with him, and with her own hand wrote him 
'' instructions ” in w^hich she expressed her own views on Russia, on the chief 
branches of the administration, and on herself personally, drawing her por- 
trait for him as empress: 

The Russian Empire,” wrote Catherine, “is so vast in its extent tliat 
any other form of government excepting that of an autocratic sovereign 
would be prejudicial to it; for any other would be slow of accomplishment 
and would include in itself a multitude of diverse interests and passions which 
tend to the weakening of the administrative power. No, there must be one 
sovereign, invested with authority to destroy evil, and who esteems the 
oublic welfare as his own. Other rulers are, in the words of the Gospel, 
hirelings.” 

The first institution in the empire is the senate. Catherine thus describes 
it to the young procurator-general: “ In the senate you Will find two parties, 
but in my opinion a wise policy does not require that much regard should be 
paid to them, lest too much firmness should thus be given them: in this 
manner they will disappear the sooner; I have only kept a watchful eye over 
them and have used men according to their capabilities for one object or 
another. Both parties will now try to catch you for their side. In one 
you will find men of upright character, although not of far-seeing intellects; 
in the other I think their views are wider, but it is not clear whether they are 
always advantageous. Some think that because they have been in one or 
another country for a long time, everything must be arranged in politics for 
the good of their beloved land; and everything else without exception meets 
with their criticism, in spite of the fact that all interior administration is 
founded on the law of the rights of nations. You must not regard either one 
party or the other, but be courteous and dispassionate in your behaviour to 
Doth, listening to everything, having only the good of the country and justice 
in view, and walking in firm steps to the shortest road to truth.” 

The senate “ by its want of attention to the deeds of certain of my fore- 
fathers left its fundamental principles, and oppressed other courts through 
which the lower tribunals fell ^atly into decline. The servility and meanness 
of persons in these tribunals is indescribable and no good can be expected 
until this evil is done away with. Only the forms of bureaucracy are ful- 
filled, and people do not dare to act uprightly although the interests of the 
state thus suffer. The senate having once passed ite proper bounds, it is 
now difiScult to accustom it to the necessary order in w iieh it should stand. 
Perhaps for the ambition of some members, the former measures have some 
charm, but at any rate while I live, it will remain my duty to command.” 

The “ servility ” of the members of the government offices was ascribed 
to the senate, but the senate was not to repair the evil it had occasioned. By 
a ukase of the 19th of December, 1763, Catherine required that the “ gov- 
ernment oflBices should be filled by worthy and honest men.” The motive of 
this ukase is explained in the above-cited instructions to Prince Viasemski. 
In these instructions Catherine draws his attention to the great burdonsome- 
ness for the people of the duties on salt and wine, but she confides to his 
particular care the question of silver or copper money, which had Ipng inter- 
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ested her, as well as the position of trade and commerce. “ This very delicate 
matter/' she says, “ of which many persons find it unpleasant to hear must 
however be looked into and examined by you.” Catherine did not conceal 
from herself that the laws required amending. ''Lack of time alone,” she 
says, "has prevented the introduction of reforms.” 

Catherine did not forget to tell the young procurator-general what her 
views were on the frontier country of 
Russia: “Little Russia, Livonia, and 
Finland are provinces that must be gov- 
erned in conformity with their privi- 
leges; to violate them by revoking them 
all suddenly would be quite unseemly, 
to call them foreign countries, however, 
and treat them on such a basis would 
be more than an error — it might 
rightly be called stupidity. These pro- 
vinces, as also that of Smolensk, must 
by the lightest possible means be grad- 
ually russianis^ so that they shall 
cease to be looked upon as wolves in 
the forest. The attainment of such an 
object is quite easy if sensible persons 
are chosen for the governors of these 
oro\dnces. When there is no longer a 
letman in Little Russia, we must en- 
deavour to abolish even the appellation 
of hetman.” 

Having initiated Prince Viasemski 
into the most secret matters, having 
reminded him that a procurator-gen- 
eral in the exercise of nis functions is 
obliged to oppose the most powerful 
personages and that therefore the 
sovereign power is his only support, 

Catherine in the following passage ex- 
pressed her views on her own sovereign 
power: 

“You ought to know with whom 
you have to do. Occasions will arise 
daily which will lead you to seek my 
counsel. You will find that I have no mordvintait woman 

other aims than the highest welfare 

and glory of the fatherland and desire nothing but the happiness of my subjects 
of whatever condition they may be. My only aspiration is that both within 
and without my dominions tranc uillity, contentment, and p>eace should be 
preserved. I love truth above a.l things, and you may speak it, fearing 
nothing; I shall encourage discussion, if good can be accomplished by it. 
1 hear that all esteem you as an honest man; I hope to show you by experi- 
ence that persons with such qualities can live happily at court. I will add 
that I require no flattery from you, but solely frankness and sincerity in your 
dealings, and firmness in the affairs of state.” Such an administration pro- 
gramme and such political principles gave Catherine full right to look camly 
towards the future.^^ 
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THE POLISH succession; THE POLICY OP THE NATIONS 

A subject of deep gravity soon claimed her attention — the approaching 
death of the king of Poland and the consequent opening of the succession. 
Two parties were contending for power in Warsaw — the court party with 
minister Bruhl and his son-in-law Mniszek at its head, and the party which 
looked to Russia for support and had for chiefs the Czartoriski. The first- 
named faction wished to assure the succession to the prince of Saxony, an 
aim in which France and Austria shared, and the second, planning to elect a 
mast or native noble who should belong to their party, chose as candidate 
a nephew of the Czartoriski, Stanislaus Poniatovski. Thus France, which 
in 1733 had waged war in the cause of a piast against the Saxon candidate, 
now came to support the Saxon against Poniatovski. The face of affairs had 
completely changed, and the Polish monarchy, growing weaker day by day, 
arrived at the point where it could no longer stand erect save by the aid of 
Saxony, a German state. Frederick II had as much reason to dread an 
increase of power for Saxony as for Poland, since Saxony was an inveterate 
enemy of Prussia in the empire, as was Poland in the regions of the Vistula. 
Russia, which had formerly fought against Stanislaus Leszczynski, father-in- 
law of Louis XV, was now to oppose the candidate favoured by France and 
Austria; it was eager also to prevent the accession to the throne of any 
Polish noble wielding too much power of his own. The choice, therefore, of 
Stanislaus Poniatovski, a simple gentleman without personal following or 
influence, met fully the desires of Frederick II, the interests of the Russian 
Empire, and » the private feelings of Catherine II, who was happy to bestow 
a crown upon one of her former lovers. 

When Augustus III finally died, the diets of convocation and of election 
stirred up great agitation all over the country. The two rival parties waged 
fiercer strife than ever; at last the Czartoriski called upon the Russian army 
to help drive out their enemies, and it was under the protection of foreign 
bayonets that Poniatovski inaugurated that fatal reign during which Poland 
was to be three times dismembered and in the end wiped completely from the 
list of nations. Three principal causes were to bring about the ruin of the 
ancient royal republic: 

(1) The national movement in Russia, which aimed to complete its ter- 
ritory on the west and recover, so said its historians, the provinces which had 
formerly been part of the domain of St. Vladimir, or White Russia, Black Rus- 
sia, and Little Russia. With the national question was mingled another which 
had already led, under Alexander Mikhailovitch, to a first dismemberment of 
the Polish states.^ Complaints against the operations of the uniates had mul- 
tiplied in Lithuania, and Russia had frequently attempted to intervene. Peter 
the Great protested to Augustus II against the treatment accorded to his 
co-religionists in Poland, and Augustus had issued an edict assuring free 
exercise of the orthodox religion; but this never went into effect owing to 
the inability of the monarchy to repress the zeal of the clergy and the Jesuits. 
In 1723 Peter begged the intervention of the pope, but his petition was 
refused and the abuses continued. 

(2) The coyetousness of Prussia. Poland being in possession of western 
Prussia, that is the lower Vistula including Thorn and Dantzic, eastern 
Prussia was completely cut off from the rest of the Brandenburg monarchy, 
which was thus made a divided state. The government of Warsaw com- 
mitted, moreover, the serious error of confounding Protestant and orthodox 
dissenters and harassing them alike. 
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(3) The inevitable enkindling of Poland in its turn by the spirit of reform 
that spread abroad during the eighteenth century. Poniatovski and the most 
enlightened of his countrymen had long perceived the contrast presented by 
national anarchy as it prevailed at home and the order that was being estab- 
lished in neighbouring states. Nevertheless, while Prussia, Russia, and Aus- 
tria were exerting every effort to re-form themselves into strictly modem 
states, Poland stifl clung obstinately to the traditions of the feudal ages, and 
allow^ the other European monarchies to get. so far ahead that when at last 
the impulse to reform did come it hastened the dissolution of the country. 

From a social point of view Poland was a nation of agricultural serfs, 
above which had been superimposed a numerous jDetty nobility that was 
itself in bondage to a few great families, against wtiom even the king was 
powerless. There existed no third estate unless we can designate by that 
name a few thousand Catholic bourgeois and a million Jews, who had no 
interest in maintaining a condition of things that condemned them to ever- 
lasting opprobrium. From an economical point of view the country had 
only a limited agriculture carried on by serfs after the most primitive methods j 
but little commerce, no industries, and no public finances. From a political 
standpoint the legal nation was composed exclusively of gentlemen — 
rivalry between the great families, anarchy in the diets, the liberum veiOj and 
the inveterate habit of invoking foreign intervention having destroyed in 
Poland all idea of law or even of state. From a military point of view Poland 
was stiU in the feudal stage of imdisciplined militia; it had scarcely any 
organised troops outside the cavalry formed of nobles, no infantry, but little 
artillery, and no fortresses worthy the name on frontiers that were thus left 
open to the enemy. What means of defence had a nation divided against 
itself, guilty of having received gold from the enemy, against the three pow- 
erful monarchies which beset it on all sides, and whose ambassadors had more 
power than its own king in his diets? 

Catherine and Frederick were agreed on two essential points: to vindi- 
cate the rights of dissenters and prevent any reform m the anarchial consti- 
tution wliich made Poland their easy prey. By affecting to espouse the cause 
of tolerance they could blind Europe to their real designs against the integrity 
of the country, and Poland’s own noisy fanaticism would further enable them 
to conceal their object. 

In 1765 Koninski, an orthodox bishop of White Russia, presented a memoir 
to the king of Poland in which were recounted all the vexations which the 
followers of the Greek religion had been made to suffer in his kingdom. “ The 
missionary fathers,” said the memoir, “ were particularly remarkable for their 
zeal; upheld by the secular authorities they were in the habit of summoning 
all the Greco-Russian iuhabitants of the villages and banding them together 
like a flock of sheep six weeks at a time, forcing them to confess, and dis- 
playing thorny ro<6 and stakes to intimidate the rebellious, separating chil- 
dren from their parents and wives from husbands. In case of stubborn 
resistance the recdcitrant ones were severely beaten, their hands were burned, 
or they were confined in prison for several months.” 

Russia supported the dissenters in the Polish diet and Stanislaus prom- 
ised to sustain them. To do this it was necessary to assi^ to thf' people the 
free exercise of their religion, and to the nobles the political rights of which 
they had been d^poiled under preceding legislators. The diet of 1766 vio- 
lently opposed this projposition, and the deputy Gourovski who had tried to 
speak in favour of the cussenters narrowly escaped assassination. 

Repnin, Catherine’s ambassador, urged the dissenters to resort to the 
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legal method of confederation. Those of the orthodox faith united at Sluth, 
the Protestants, under the patronage of the Prussian ambassador, at Thorn; 
even at Radom there was a confederation of Catholics and of all those who 
feared a reform in the constitution or the abolition of the liberum veto. 
Russia, which with Prussia had guaranteed the support of this absurd con- 
stitution, took these also under its protection. Such were the auspices under 
which was opened the diet of 1767; the Poles seemed insensible to the attack 
made on their independence and exerted themselves solely to maintain intol- 
erance. Soltik, bishop of Cracow, Zaluski, bishop of Kiev, and two other of 
the pope's ambassadors were the most ardent in opposing the project of 
reform. Repnin had them seized and carried to Russia, and so persistently 
had Poland shown herself in the wrong that Europe applauded an act, in 
itself a violation of the rights of men, which seemed to assure liberty of con- 
science. The diet yieldSl and consented to the dissenting nobles being 
granted equal rights with the Catholics; in any case the state religion was to 
remain that of Rome. 


POLAND IS DISMEMBERED 

In 1768 a treaty was drawn up between Poland and Russia by the terms 
of which no modification could be made in the constitution without the con- 
sent of the latter power. This was equivalent to legalising foreign interven- 
tion, from the abuse of which Poland was to joerish. The Russian troops 
evacuated Warsaw, and the confederates sent deputies to render thanks to 
the empress. 

The Radom Confederation, the most considerable of the three, w^hich had 
taken up arms solely to prevent reforms in the constitution, not to support 
the dissenters, was gravely dissatisfied with the result. On its dissolution 
another and still more numerous confederation was formed, that of Bar in 
Podolia, which had for ob’ect the maintenance of the Uherum veto and the 
securing of exclusive privi.eges to Catholics. It sent deputies to the courts 
of Dresden, Vienna, and Versailles to awaken interest in its cause. In the 
west opinions differed; on which side were right, the Polish nation, the 
brightest promise for the future? Were they at Warsaw with the king, the 
senate, and all those who had striven for the enfranchisement of the dis- 
senters and the reconstruction of Poland, or were they at Bar with the tur- 
bulent nobles who, guided by fanatical priests, had revolted in the name of 
the liberum veto and religious intolerance? Voltaire and most of the French 
philosophers declared for the king; but the minister of Louis XV, Monsieur 
de Choiseul, favoured the confederates, without taking into consideration 
that in weakening the power of the Polish king he was weakening Poland 
itself. The royal army consisting of only nine thousand men, the government 
committed the grievous blimder of calling upon Russia for aid, and the result 
was that the Muscovite troops succeeded in recapturing from the confeder- 
ates Bar, Berdichev, and Cracow. The Cossacks of the Ukraine, the Zaparo- 
gians and the laidaimks or brigands were called to arms and a savage war, at 
once national, religious, and social, ensued, desolating the provinces of the 
Dnieper. The massacre of Ouman, a town belonging to Count Potocki, hor- 
rified the inhabitants of the Ukraine. 

The confederates obtained the support of the Viennese court and estab- 
lished a council at Tescher, and their headq uarters at Eperies, in Hungary. 
Tliey were still in posse.^ion of three strongholds in Poland. Choiseul sent 
them iiioiiey ami eomniLssioned successively De Taules, Dumouriez. and the 
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baron de Viotnesnil to assist in their organisation. From the memoirs of 
Dumouriez we learn that the forces of the confederation, distributed about 
over all Poland, consisted of sixteen thousand cavalry divided into live or 
six separate bands, each commanded by an independent chief. Dumouriez 
with his undisciplined troops was defeated at Landskron (1771) ; but Viome- 
snil, Dussaillans, and Choisy became masters of the chateau of Cracow 
(1772), which was finally recovered by Suvarov. An attempt made by cer- 
tain confederates on the 3rd of November, 1771, to obtain possession of the 
person of the king, excited noisy but insincere indignation at the threo 
northern courts, and increased Yoltaire’s aversion to the confederates.^^ 

By the treaty of St. Petersburg (signed August 5th, 1772), the palatinates 
of Malborg, Pomerania, Warmia, Culm (except Dantzic and Thorn), and part 
of Great Poland was c^ed to Prussia. Austria had Galicia, Sandomir, Cra- 
cow, and pari of Podolia. Russia had Polotsk, Vitepsk, Mikislav, and 
Polish Livonia. The next point was to execute the treaty. A pretext could 
not long be wanting for the armed interference of all the three powers: each 
had been expressly invited by some one of the parties which divided that 
unhappy country, which were perpetually engaged in civil war. The three 
bandit chiefs despatched armies into Poland, and Europe waited with much 
anxiety the issue this step. Its suspense was not of long continuance: the 
Treaty of St. Petersburg was presented to the I olish king and senate; and 
manifestoes, stating the pretensions of each power, were published. 

Never were documents so insulting laid loefore rationrl men. King and 
senate could oppose little resistance to demands so powerfully supported; but 
their consent alone could not sanction the dismemberment of the rejpublic. 
Hence the diet was convoked. That eight or ten members only should resist 
the destruction of their country, that all the rest 'should tamely sanction it, 
might appear incredible if it were not a matter of history. In this monstrous 
robbery the lion’s share fell to Russia. She acquired an extent of territory 
estimated at 3,440 square leagues, with one million and a half of inhabitants: 
Austria had 2,700 leagues, but a greater population, viz. two millions and a 
half: Prussia had scarcely 1,000 square leagues, and less than a million of 
people. 

As the three co-robbers were so courageous as to set at defiance both jus- 
tice and public opinion, so magnanimous as to show themselves in their real 
character to all posterity, it may ajmear matter of surprise that they did not 
seize on the who! e of the kingdom. But though they had resolved to seize the 
remainder, they were cautious enough to await the course of events — to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstance that might arise. The French 
Revolution iornished them with it. That event had many admirers in 
Poland, many who wished to imitate it at home. It was easy for the three 
neighbouring powers to take umbrage at the progress of republican opinions; 
to assert, as indeed truth authorised them to assert, that the Poles were in 
communication with the heads of the movement in Paris. In reality, in the 
year 1791 a new constitution was proclaimed, exceedingly like a republic. 
The reduction of Dantzic and Thorn, tlie two niost important possessions in 
the north of Europe, convinced the Poles that they had been duped. C!!ath- 
erine was not a woman to let others derive the sole advantage where any- 
thing was to be gained. Preparatory to active operations, she declaied war 
against Poland- The diet resolved to resist; but, as usual, the Poles were 
divided among themselves. One party declared for Russia; and though the 
greater number declared for independence, they could not be brought to com- 
bine. Success after success was obtained by the Russian geneial; the empress 
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negotiated the details of another partition with Prussia; , and the king and 
the diet were, as before, compelled to sanction it. By it the Russian frontier 
was extended to the centre of Lithuania and Volhinia; while the remainder 
of Great and a part of Little Poland were ceded to Frederick William. Much 
to the honour of Austria, she had no hand in this second iniquity. 

The territory of the republic was now reduced to about 4,000 square 
miles; and her army, by command of the czarina, was in future not to exceed 
fifteen thousand men. The Poles were never deficient in bravery; and they 
were, on this occasion, sensitive to the national shame. They felt that the 
narrow limits stiU allowed them would soon be passed, and that their remain- 
ing provinces were intended soon to be incorporated with the neighbouring 
states. A general insurrection was organised; an army voluntarily arose, 
and Koscixiszko placed himself at its head. For a time wonders were wTought 
by the patriots; though opjoosed by two great enemies — Russia and Prussia 
~ they expelled the enemy from most of the fortresses; and even when Aus- 
tria aceed^ to the coalition and took Cracow they were not desponding. To 
effect impossibilities, however, was an absurd attempt: the majority felt it 
to be so, and they sullenly received the foreign law. Kosciuszko was made 
prisoner; the last outworks of the last fortr^ were reduced; Warsaw capitu- 
ated; Stanislaus was deposed; and a third partition enddd the existence of 
the Polish Republic. By it Austria had Cracow, with the country between 
the Pilitza, the Vistula, and the Bug. Prussia had Warsaw, with the ter- 
ritory to the banks of the Niemen. The rest, which, as usual, was the lion^s 
share, fell to Russia. 

War vrith Turkey ( 1769^177 U A.B.) 

The wars with this power occupied a considerable portion of Catherine’s 
reign; yet they were not originally sought by her. The Porte, at the sug- 
gestion of the French ambassador, whose master was anxious to divert her 
from her meditated encroachments on Poland, was, unfortunately for itself, 
induced to declare war against her. The Grand Seignior, indeed, was the 
ally of the republic; and he was one of the parties to guarantee its indepen- 
dence. But to dominions were not tranquil; the discipline of his armies was 
impaired, while that of the Russians was improving every day. Perhaps, 
however, he was ignorant of the disadvantages which must attend the prose- 
cution of the war: certainly his pride was flattered by the insinuation that 
he held in his hands the balance of power in eastern and northern Europe. 
In 1769 hostilities commenced by the invasion of the Crimea, the khan of 
which was the vassal of the Porte. Azov and Taganrog were soon taken; 
Moldavia was entered; Seryia was cleared of the Tatar allies. Before Kot- 
zim, however, Prince Galitzin received a check, and was forced to repass the 
Dniester. A second attem pt on that important fortress was equally unsuc- 
c^fuL But the Turks, wio pursued too far, were vanquished in some iso- 
lated engagement: and the campaign of 1769 ended by the acquisition of 

The operations of the following year were much more decisive. Galitzin, 
disgus^ by the arrogance of the favourite Orlov, resigned the command 
into abler hands than even his own — those of Count Romanzov. The reduc- 
tion of Jassy and Brailov was preparatory to two great victories, which ren- 
dered the name of Romanzov forever memorable in the annals of his country. 
The first was on the banks of the Pruth. Tlie Turks, in number eighty thou- 
sand, under the khan of the Crime!*, were intrenched on a hill, in a position 
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too strong to be assailed. But after three weeks, they became wearied of 
their inactivity; and believing, from a feint of the Russian general, that he 
was about to retire, twenty thousand of them rushed down the hill. They 
were repulsed with terrible loss; the remainder carried dismay into the camp; 
and the Russians, taking advantage of the circumstances, ascended, forced the 
intrenchments, killed many, compelled the rest to flee, and. seized consider- 
able booty, with thirty-eight pieces of cannon. Retreating towards the 
Danube, the Turks effected a junction with the grand vizir, whose army was 
thereby increased to 150,000. 

Unaware of its extent, Romanzov pursued with ardoim, and was sud- 
denly in the presence of his formidable competitor. His position was a critical 
one. The vizir was intrenched; and the khan, resolved to efface the shame 
of his recent defeat, wheeled round his left flank, and encamped behind hini. 
Hence he could not move backwards or forwards. On the following day the 
vizir gave the signal of battle; and the contest raged for some hours with 
desperate fury. Annoyed at the perpetual discharges of the enemy’s artil- 
lery, which alarmingly thinned his ranks, the count ordered bis men to fix 
their bayonets and rush on the intrenchments. Here the struggle was more 
deadly than before; but in the end numbers yielded to discipline and valour. 
Tlie Turks fled, the vizir with them, leaving immense stores (among which 
were 143 pieces of cannon) in the power of the victors, and nearly one-third 
of their nximber on the field. Romanzov now crossed the Dniester; one of 
his generals, Repnin, reduced Ismailov; the other, Panin, took the most 
important fortress, Bender, after a siege of three months; while a detach- 
ment from the main army seized the capital of Bessarabia. 

Nor were these the only successes of the year. Not satisfied with warfare 
on land, Catherine resolved to try her fortunes on the deep; and to do what 
none of her predecessors had ever dreamed — to send a powerful fleet into the 
Mediterranean, for the purpose of assailing her enemy in Greece. Many new 
ships were built; many English naval officers persuaded to command them, 
and to teach her seamen the arts by which the superiority of England had 
been so long maintained. The Greeks were impatient for the arrival of their 
co-religionists; the czarina’s gold had gained over the chiefs, and a general 
insurrection of the people was meditated. Her designs were truly gigantic 
— no less than to d.rive the Mohanunedans from Europe. The fleet sailed, 
arrived in the Archipelago, disembarked both on the islands and the conti- 
nent; and while the Turkish possessions were assailed on the Danube, they 
were equally perilled in these southern latitudes. 

A terrible warfare now commenced — the Greeks ever 3 w^rhere butchering 
the Mohammedans, the latter retaliating. A naval battle was inevitable; 
the hostile fleets met between Scio and Natolia; the engagement continued 
until night, to the manifest advantage of the Russians. That very night the 
Turkish admiral was so foolish as to run his ships into a narrow bay, in which 
he was instantly blockaded. Some fire-ships, sent by Vice-Admiral Elphin- 
stone, a Scotchman in the service of the empress, set all of them on fire; and 
at sunrise the following morning not a flag was to be seen. This blow sen- 
sibly affected the Turks, especially as the appearance of the Ri^sians in the 
Mediterranean had encour^ed Tripoli, Egypt, and Syria to rebel against 
the Porte. Ali Bey, the governor of Egypt, an £ ble, ambitious, and enter- 
prising insurgent, was ready to assist his allies with all his might; but the 
incapacity yet egregious haughtiness of the Russian admiral, Alexis Orlov, 
prevented them from deriving much advantage from the union. The year, 
however, was one of brilliant success; and Catherine was so elated that she 
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built a magnificent palace, which she called after the bay in which the last 
victory was gamed. 

In the spring of 1771, Orlov again resorted to the Mediterranean, where 
the Russian fleet still lay, with the intention of forcing the Dardanelles; while 
the armies on the Danube renewed their operations. The position of Turkey 
was, indeed, critical: not only was one-half of the empire in revolt, but the 
plague had alarmingly thinned the population. Fortunately, however, for 
this power, the same scourge found its way into the heart of Russia: its rav- 
ages were as fatal at Moscow as at Constantinople; and it no more spared 
the Christians on the Danube than it did the Mohammedans. This calamity 
slackened, but did not suspend operations- If the Russians were sometimes 
repulsed, the balance of success was decidedly in their favour. The famous 
lines of Perekop, from the Euxine to the sea of Azov, were forced by Prince 
Dolgoruki, though they were defended by fifty thousand Tatars; the whole 
of the Crimea, one fortress excepted, was subdued; and the surname of Krim- 
ski, or Conqueror of the Crimea, was given to the victor. The country, how- 
ever, was not incorporated with the empire: on the contrary, while it was 
declared independent of the Porte, it was proclaimed as merely under the 
protection of Russia. The khan, Selim Girai, being thus expelled, proceeded 
to Constantinople, where he died. The exertions of the fleet, however, did 
not correspond with those of the land forces: all that Orlov effected was to 
destroy the Turkish commerce on the Levant. 

During the year 1772 no hostilities were conunitted, and negotiations for 
peace were undertaken. Though the two contracting parties, which sent 
their representatives to Bucharest, could not agree on the conditions, both 
were anxious to recruit their strength, after the heavy losses they had sus- 
tained both by the sword and the plague. Catherine too had another 
motive for temporary inaction: she was busily effecting the first partition of 
Poland. With the return of the following spring, however, the banks of the 
Danube were again the theatre of war; but this campaign was not destined 
to be^ so glorious as the one of 1771. Its opening was unfavourable for the 
Russians; whil’e a body of fourteen thousand, under Prince Repnin, were 
crossing that river, they were surprised by one of the Turkish generals; 
many perished; about six hundred, with the prince himself, were made pris- 
oners and sent to Constantinople. Shortly afterwards, Romanzov, who had 
passed that river and was marching on Silistria, was compelled to retrace his 
steps. At Roskana a considerable body of his troops was defeated by the 
vizh. This harassing warfare— for the Turks carefully avoided a general 
potion — thinned the ranks and, what is worse, depressed the spirits of the 
mvaders. Romanzov was no less averse to such a risk. Nor did the fleet 
in the Mediterranean effect anything to counterbalance their indecisive yet 
destructive operations. What little advantage there was belonged to the 
Turks. 

The campaign of 1774 promised to be more important than the preceding; 
and the Porte, from the rebellion of Pugatchev, was confident of success. 
Several actions on the Danube, which, however bravely contested, led to no 
result, were yet considered as indicative of a severe if not a decisive struggle. 
But the anticipation was groundless. Though several bodies of Tatars, who 
were to effect a diversion in favour of Pugatchev, were defeated; though the 
Daimbe was crossed; though twenty-five thousand of the Turks were repulsed ' 
by Soltikov, and another body still stronger by Suvarov, though the vizir 
himself w^as blockaded in Shumla — Europe was disappointed in its expects 
tious; for negotiations were opened for a peace which was soon concluded. 
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The Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (177^ A.D.) 

By the Treaty of Kutchuk-Kainardji (July, 1774) Russia obtained the 
free navigation of the Black Sea, the right of passage through the Danube, 
a large tract of land between the Bug and the Dnieper, with the strong for- 
tresses of Azov, Taganrog, Kertch, and Kinbum. The rest of the Crimea 
was ceded — not, indeed, to the Turks, but to its own khan, who, though 
declared independent, must of necessity be thef creature of the empress, in 
whose hands those fortresses remained. They were the keys to his domin- 
ions, and even to the command of the Black Sea. A sum of money sufficient 
to defray the expenses of the war was also stipulated; but it was never paid. 
The advantages which Russia derived from the other articles were ample 
enough: among them, not the least, was the commerce of the Levant and of 
the Black ^a.« 


THE MIGRATION OF THE KALMUCKS 

It seemed as if Catherine’s reign was destined to be marked by the most 
extraordinary events, and one of them was this simultaneous departure of a 
horde variously estimated at from three hundred thousand to six hundred 
thousand Tatars, an example at the end of the eighteenth century of one of 
those great migratory movements 'which history never expected again to 
record. Catherme was humiliated with having to furnish the example; it 
was in too striking contrast with that happiness which her philosophic friends 
said the human race enjoyed in her empire; and the peaceful migration of 
an indignant and angry people gave the formal lie to all the praises loud 
shouted by philanthropy. Our readers will not regret to find here more 
details of this unexpected event which suddenly made in the Eussian Empire 
an empty spot, more than fifteen hundred versts in length, between Tzaritsin 
and Astrakhan. These Tatars, kno-wn under the name of Kalmucks, were 
originally included in three principal tribes. At first subject to China, they 
had been frequently at war either with it or with themselves. One of their 
khans, Amusanan, defeated and pursued by the Chinese, had taken refuge at 
Tobolsk in Siberia, where he died about 1757. These troubles, whose origin 
dated back more than sixty years, had in 1696 caused a great number of Kal- 
mucks of the three tribes to reunite, quit a country devastated by constant 
war, and seek new homes at the eastern extremity of the Russian Empire. 

They settled or located themselves in a vast stretch of territory close to 
the Caspian Sea, between the Ural and the Volga. The Chinese claimed that 
according to some ancient treaties Russia had to return all fugitive subjects, 
but received no reply except that there was nothing to prevent a -wandering 
people from settling in waste places, a reply which seventy-five years later 
the Chinese made use of on their own part with advantage. Russia received 
these fugitive hordes and did not delay in getting service out of them. 
Another Tatar nation composed princi]Dally of Lesghians, who lived beyond 
Kisliar and were greedy for pillage, made frequent incursions into the empire 
and depopulated the border by the quantity of slaves they brought back with 
them. The new Kalmucks were charged with keeping them out and per- 
formed the duty if not with constant success, at least with a fidelity wliich 
did them great credit. The government felt that this permanent defence was 
more advantageous to it than a contribution necessarily small and hard to 
collect would be; and consequently, guided a long time by this wise princi- 
pie, it contented itself with taking annually from the Kalmucks a certain 
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number of men and horses for the light cavalry; but when once it deviated 
from a rule which it should never have broken, troubles began and the cupid- 
ity of its agents multiplied particular iniquities under pretext of collecting for 
the public funds. The Russian governors and even the minor officials were 
confirmed in the belief that everything was permitted them because they 
were sure that everything would be ignored. 

Several of the Kalmuck chiefs were treated with indignity. It was estab- 
lished as a state maxim that they had no 
right to complain against injustice; all 
protest was regarded as a crime. Finally 
the khan Ubashi, alive to his people's mis- 
fortunes and wretched himself through the 
oride and rapacity of his oppressors who 
had taken his only son from him, dared to 
draw a picture of his sad position and 
wished to present it at St. Petersburg. 
But all means of getting there were closed 
to him. This attempt only aggravated his 
fate and vengeance was now added to op- 
pression. Here is exhibited a truly inter- 
esting spectacle. This numerous people 
who, by joining the Lesghians, could, es- 
pecially in the condition that Russia then 
was, give it the greatest alarm and mete 
out terrible retaliation, had no thought of 
using force. They had come to seek peace 
and had been deprived of it, so they with- 
drew. They withdrew without making 
use of arms, at least none but what they 
were forced to by the necessity of defend- 
ing themselves and of procuring what 
they stood in need of for themselves and 
their large herds in occupying a front 
about one hundred leagues wide over a 
route nearly twelve hundred leagues in 
length. 

The preparations for this journey were 
made with a secrecy which concealed them 
from Russia’s knowledge. A nomadic peo- 
^ pie travels with no other equipment than 
its herds, which furnish its drink and a 
portion of its nourishment. Obliged often 
to change locality in order to obtain graz- 
ing grounds, it might without arousing suspicion creep nearer and nearer the 
frontiers and even cross them without being stopped by detachments sent in 
pursuit. This is what happened. The preparations were furthered by the 
Ural Cossacks, who had experienced the same troubles with Russian officials 
and who were shortly to rise in open rebellion under Pugatchev. Further- 
more the migration was carried out like all those of northeastern peoples — 
with this difference, however: the others came to Europe to invade realms 
and destroy and replace the inhabitants; while this one was returning to its 
ancestral home to reunite itself to the empire it had left at the end of the 
preceding century. In fact, while aU known migrations have taken place 
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from the northeas.t and east to the west and south, this is the single exception 
which retrograded from west to east. 

It divided itself into several columns in order to have sufficient stretch of 
territory to pasture the herds, and the first column left the Volga on the 16th 
of December, 1770. This prodigious assemblage of men, women, and chil- 
dren, formed of more than eighty thousand families and taldng with it an 
immense number of cattle, was after a few days on the march vamly attacked 
by the Russians, continued its journey, was sometimes obliged to use force 
in making its way, and on the 9th of August appeared in the Elenth country 
on the borders of China near the river Obi. Its progress may be calculated at 
about five leagues per day, a .rate that seems almost iiicredible when one 
thinks of all that composed the body. They also had. with them as prisoners 
a hundred Russian souiiers as well as an officer named Dudun who had com- 
manded them, who is believed to have been French. It was indeed a strange 
destiny for this officer to be brought to China as the slave of a Kalmuck I 

The Kahnvcks Reach China 

Ubashi, shortly aiter leaving the Volga, had informed the Chinese of the 
migration; and precautions were taken in advance that the arrival of such 
an enormous crowd should occasion no disorder. The emperor of China 
er^'ted forts and redoubts in the most important places to watch the passing 
carefully and collect the necessary provisions. The Kalmucks, received like 
old subjects, found on arriving provision for clothing, food, and shelter. They 
were worn out by fatigue and in an extremely r^ged condition. They 
hadcinade their way north of the Caspian Sea, one division skirted the borders 
of Siberia to gain the fertile banks of the Irtish, the other kept farther south 
near the Usben country in order to reach that of the Elenths without crossing 
the Kobi desert, where no sustenance would have been found. 

They lost on the way more than a third of their number by fatigue, by 
sickness, and in the battles they were frequently obliged to wage, especially 
against the wandering Tatars. They were but four hundred thousand on 
arriving. To each family was assigned a piece of ground suitable as much 
for pasturage as for agriculture, to which the government desired that they 
should devote themselves — an efficient means of fixing a people and attach- 
ing it to the soil which it cultivates. Ubashi appeared at court and was 
received with honour. Twenty thousand other Tatar families who had 
accompanied Amusanan in his flight or were dispersed along the Siberian 
frontiers followed the example of the Tatars of the Volga, and returned to 
their old homes. The Chinese government seemed truly paternal in greeting 
these children whose long misfortimes finally brought them back to their 
ancestral homes. 

Catherine on learning of their departure became justly indignant against 
the Russian officials who by force of bad treatment h^ pushed the Kalmucks 
to this extremity; but the wrong was done, and it was impossible to right it. 
As soon as she knew what route they had taken she tooli measures to have 
the Peking government send them back. The emperor replied that these 
people were returning to their old homes, that he could not refuse them an 
asylum, and for the rest if she wished to know the reason of their flight she 
had only to ask those who had overwhelmed these f^ople, their chiefs, and 
•even their khan with outrages and injustices. Catherine, despairing of bring- 
ing them back, was obliged to make use of several bodies of light troops to 
protect the frontiers the Kalmucks had recently left./ 

H. W. — VOL. XVU. So 
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IXSUREECnONS AND PEETENDEES 

A riot in Moscow having clearly revealed the depths of barbarism in which 
were still plunged the lower clas^ of the capital — the domestic serfs, lack* 
eys, and factory-workers; the insurrection headed by Pugatchev will show 
what elements of disorder were still fermenting in the most remote provinces 
of the empire. The peasants upon whom feUAbe whole burden of state 
charges, as well as the exactions of proprietors a^d functionaries, dreamed in 
their ignorance of all sorts of impossible change, and were always ready to 
follow impostors; many were the false Peters and Ivans and Pauls who 

started up with worthless claims to 
trade on the credulity of these simple 
minds, deeply imbued as they were 
with the distrust of women on the 
throne.” The raskolniks, made sav- 
age and fanatical by previous persecu- 
tions, remained in their forests on the 
Volga, irreconcilable enemies of this 
second Roman empire that was stained 
with the blood of so many martyrs. 
The Cossacks of ‘the Don and the 
Zaparogians of the Dnieper chafed 
under a yoke to which they were 
unused, and the pagan, Mussulman, 
or orthodox tribes of the Volga were 
but awaiting an opportunity to regain 
their former liberty and retake the 
lands occupied by the Russians. 

How little these various ungov- 
ernable elements could accommodate 
themselves to the conditions of a 
modern state has been shown, when, in 
1770, three hundred thouso^nd of the 
Kalmuck-Turguts abandoned tiieir 
encampments. Add ic these malcon- 
tents a crowd of vagabonds of all sorts, 
A bokhakian of sibebia mined nobles, unfrocked monks, fugi- 

tive serfs, and pirates of the Volga, 
and it will be seen that Russia contained in its eastern portion all the ma- 
terials necessary for an immense jacqueriej such as had before been unchained 
by the false Dmitri, or Stenka Radzin. 

It was the Cossacks of the Jaflk^, cmelly repressed after their insurrection 
in 1766, who were to provide the rebel serfs with a leader in the person of 
Emilian Pugatchev, a raskobiik who had escaped from prison to Siberia. 
Passing himself off as Peter III, who had been rescued from the hands of the 
executioner, he raised the banner of the Holsteins and declared his intention 
of marching on St. Petersburg to punish his wife and place his son on the 
throne. With a following of but three hundred men he laid siege to the little 
fortress of Jaik. All the troops that were sent against him passed over to his 
side. He caused all the officers to be hanged, and put to death all the nobles 
in the towns through which he passed, capturing by means of such terrorisa- 
tion several small fortresses on the stepp^. By his intimates who knew the 
secret of his origin he was treated in private as a simple Cossack, but the 
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populations were deceived and received him with the rin^g of bells. Cer- 
tain Polish confederates who were captives in these regions organised for 
Mm a body of artillery. For nearly a year he kept Kazan and Orenburg in 
a state of terror, defeating all the generals that were sent against him. Pea- 
sants began to rise against the nobles, Tatars and other ^ tribes against the 
Russians, until the bitterest of social wars was unchained m the whole Volga 
basin, Moscow wdth its one hundred thousand serfs was thrown into agita- 
tion; among the lower classes there was talk of liberty and extermination of 
the masters. Catherine II charged Alexander Bibikov to check the pro- 
gress of sedition. 

Bibikov was aghast, on arriving at Kazan, to see the extent of the de- 
moralisation. He set about reassuring the nobles and soothing the lower 
classes, but in letters to his wife he wrote': “ Conditions are frightful, I fear 
all will go iUl ” Without great confidence in his own troops he decided to 
attack the impostor, whom he recognised as merely an instrument in the 
hands of the Cossacks- He defeated Pugatchev twice, once at Tatistchev 
and once at Kargula, dispersing his army and seizing his cannon. Bibikov 
died in the full flush of victory, but his lieutenants, Michelson, CoUon- 
gues. and Galitzin, continued to pursue the vane uished pretender. Hunted 
to the lower Volga, Pugatchev suddenly ascended the river and pillaged and 
burned Kazan, but was afterwards defeated on the Kazanka. Descending 
the river he entered Saransk, Samara, and Tsaritsin, and though hotly pur- 
sued by his enemies took time to establish there new munici pahties. Mean- 
while the populations on the route to Moscow were awaiting Sis coming, and 
to meet this expectation innumerable Peter Ill’s and Pugatchevs arose, who 
at the head of furious bands went about assassinating projprietors and burn- 
ing chateaux. It was high time that Pugatchev should be brought to justice. 
Tracked down between the Volga and the Jaik by Michelson and the inde- 
fatigable Suvarov, he was taken to Moscow, where the people were given 
the spectacle of his execution. 

Tiese troubles had been a warning to Catherine II, and she still bore them 
in mind when she destroyed the Zaparogian Republic in 1775. The valiant 
tribes of the Dnieper, expelled under Peter the Great and recalled under 
Anna Ivanovna, no longer reco^ised their former territory of Ukraine. 
Southern Russia, freed from the incursions of the Tatars, was rapidly being 
colonised; cities were springing up on all sides and the vast herb-covered 
steppes were becoming transformed into cultivated fields. The Zaparogians 
were highly displeased at the transformation, and wished to have their lands 
restored to them in their former condition. They protected the haidamaks 
w^ho were constantly harassing the colonists, until Potemkin, the actual crea- 
tor of “new” Russia, wearied of such uncomfortable neighbours, occupied 
on the empress’s order the sitcha and destroyed it. The malcontents fled for 
refuge to the lands of the sultan; the rest were organised into the Cossacks 
of the Black Sea, and in 1792 the island of Phanagoria and the southern shore 
of the sea of Azov were assigned to them as residence. Such was the end of 
the great Cossack uprising which is heard of to-day only in the songs of the 
kohzarsA 


FAVOURITISM UNDER CATHERINE II 

During the reign of Catherine favouritism attained a very wide develop- 
ment. In her Mimoirsd we meet with the following characteristic passage 
which is not devoid of interest:^ “ I was endowed by nature with great sensi--^ 
tiveness, and an exterior wMch if not beautiful was, nevertheless, attractive; . 
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I pleased from the first moment, and did not require to employ for this pur- 
pose artifice or embellishments. By nature my soul was of such a sociable 
character that always when anyone had spent a quarter of an hour with me, 
be felt perfectly at ease and could converse with me as if he had known me 
for a long time. By my natural indulgence I inspired confidence in those 
that had to do with me; because everyone was aware that nothing w’as plea- 
santer to me than to act benevolently and with the strictest honesty. I may 
venture to say (if I may be allowed thus to speak of myself) that I was like a 
knight of liberty and lawfulness; I had rather the soul of a man than that of 
a woman; but there was nothing repellent in this, for to the intellect and 
character of a man was united in me the charm of a most amiable woman. 

I trust I may be pardoned these words and expressions of my self-love: I use 
them coimting tliem as true, and not desiring to screen myself by any false 
modesty. 

“ I have said that I pleased; consequently half of the temptation that 
arises is already includea in that fact itself; the other half in such cases 
naturally follows from the very essence of human nature, because to be sub- 
ject^ to temptation and to yield to it are very near to each other. Although 
the very highest principles of morality may be impressed on the mind, yet 
they soon become involved, and feelings appear which lead one immeasurably 
further than one thinks. For my part even until now 1 do not know how 
they can be averted. People perhaps may say that there is one means — 
flight; but there are cases, positions, circumstances where flight is impossible; 
in fact where can one flee to, where seek a refuge, where turn aside amidst 
a court that makes a talk over the smallest action? And thus if you cannot 
flee, then in my opinion there is nothing more difficult than toshxm that which 
is cd^ntially p'leasmg to you. Believe me, all that may be said to you against 
this is hypwrisy and founded on a want of knowledge of the human heart. 
A man is not master over his own heart; he cannot at his will squeeze it in 
his fist and then set it free again.” 

Both contemporaries and posterity have not without foundation harshly 
judged favouritism under CatWine. One-sidedness and harshness of judg- 
ment in this respect have however deprived both contemporaries and imme- 
diate posterity of the possibility of dispassionately estimating the personality 
of the empress in general. Taking into consideration Catherine’s unusual 
capacities, the circumstances in which she was placed, and her temperament, 
it is impossible not to acknowledge that in accusing her we must not lose 
sight of the age in general and of the morals at the court in particular. 
Favouritism was no new apparition under Catherine. Almost the same state 
of things had arisen during the reign of Elizabeth Petrovna, A particularly 
unpleasant impression, however, is made by frequent changes of favourites. 
One after anolher in turn there were in favour ” : Gregory Orlov, Vasiltchi- 
kov, Potemkin, Zavadovski, Zoritch, Korsakov, Lanskoi, Ermolov, Mamo- 
nov and Zubov. Both Rxissians and foreigners have harshly censur^ Cath- 
erine for the rapidity of these changes, which were unexpected and some- 
times without any visible cause. On the other hand, even writers who are 
unfavourable to &therine have praised her for the fact that not one of the 
favourites banished from the court was ever persecuted or punished, while 
history presents a multitude of examples of cruelty and extreme arbitrari- 
ness on the part of crowned women in parallel cases. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that favouritism, given the unbounded 
cupidity of Catherine’s favourites and of their relations, friends, and acquaint- 
ances, cost the treasury and the nation very dear.^ 
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Under the influence of new favourites and other confidants, the second 
half of Catherine’s reign assumed an essentially different character as regards 
her actuating motives, although in the outward course of events a certain 
resemblance to the first half was preserved. When Catherine began to reign 
she had in mind a policy of peaceful splendour, advised also by Panin; she 
would willingly have secured the sovereignty of Poland by pacific means. It 
was only the force of circumstances which drew her into an undesired war. 

Now her ambition assumed a different direction; we behold her reck- 
lessly bent on high-handed conquests, taking the initiative and deliberately 
making plans to bring about new wars. And, as this has often proved the 
case when government is vested in a woman, the change was caused by the 
most intimate personal circumstances. It would be out of place here to 
relate in detail the paltriness of all the court intrigues. It will suffice to 
recall the fact that Catherine, weary of the brutal tyranny of Gregory Orlov, 
tried to shake off his yoke and only succeeded with difficuity in wrenching 
herself free. She sent him at the time of the plague to Moscow, much against 
his will, and his numerous enemies hardly concealed their hope that he might 
never return. The empress endeavoured to keep him at a distance When he 
returned, but he struggled to remain master of the field and to stand his 
ground, although he saw himself supplanted in her personal favour by an 
insignificant young officer of the guards called Vasiltchikov. 

The Rise of Potemhin 

When Catherine began after a time to feel ashamed of the insignificance 
of this young man, the much discussed General Gregory Alexandrovitch 
Potemkin, known to the empress in the days of her quarrels with her hus- 
band, knew how to take advantage of this favourable moment to force him- 
self almost by violence into the long coveted position of her acknowledged 
and honoured favourite. The Orlovs tried for some time to wrest from bim 
his sway over Catherine and over Russia, but they were obliged finally to 
give way, and retired to the ancient capital of the empire — which had 
remained the national capital, the capital of ancient Muscovy and the refuge 
of all who had reasons for avoiding the court. 

There is much in this strife that is characteristic of time and place. When 
Gregory Orlov was forced to start on his dangerous journey to Moscow, many 
hoped, as already pointed out, that he would never return. When he rea 3 - 
peared safe and sound and in excellent health, and it was feared that he might 
regain his lost position in the favour of the empress, many a shrewd man was 
unable to conceal his vexation. The distinguished German doctor, Tode, to 
whom may be ascribed practically all the expedient measures taken in Mos- 
cow against the plague, remained not only unrewarded, but was unable for 
a long time to obtain compensation for the loss of his wardrobe. When he 
finally expressed his astonishment thereat, one of the senators is said to have 
solved the riddle with the dry remark: “ Well, why did you bring the count 
back alive ? Then when Gregory Orlov got married in Moscow it was quite 
seriously proposed in the senate that the marriage should be dissolved as 
sinful, and that the fallen favourite and his wife should be shut up in peni- 
tential monasteries because they had married within the prohibited degrees. 
The em;3r^, who had bestowed upon her former friend the title of prince as 
a conso ation and a farewell, was angered by this decree and caused it to 1^ 
revoked. However, in spite of the protection afforded him, Gregory Orlov 
came to a tragic end a few years later (1783). He died insane — as tradition 
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will have it, a violent death, one of the mysterious occurrences that will never 
be cleared up. 

But the empress Catherine, generally so acute, was singularly deceived 
concerning Potemkin, the Prince of Darkness, as he was afterwards called 
from a play on his name. He was the son of an insignificant nobleman of 
Smolensk, a retired major, and bore a name till then unknown in Russian 
history; a man of doubtful capabilities, ignorant, and in fact distinguished 
by nothing but a boundless and unscrupulous egotism, by an immense crav- 
ing for coarse, extravagant pleasures, and by the nefarious energy with which 
he pursued his selfish desires. The first condition for his enjoyment of life 
was the power to exercise a boundless autocracy and to be able to tread 
underfoot not only those who bowed before him but also those who attempted 
to resist him. 

The empress, however, as a woman and conscious of her unauthorised 
position, feeling the need of energetic support, saw in the man, whose almc^t 
gigantic frame seemed to betoken a titanic nature, something really extm- 
ordinary, and believed him destined to accomplish great deeds. Thus Potto- 
kin retained his ascendancy even after he had withdrawn from her most 
intimate favours under the pretence of long-continued ill-health, and had 
toust forward all sorts of handsome insimificant young men who were one 
after the other loaded with riches. Poteinkin understood how to increase the 
distrust which the empress felt for her son, and to keep it constantly awake. 

He made her believe that she was continually surrounded by dangei^,* that 
he was the only one who would protect her, and more especially that he 
was the only one who would wish to do so under all circumstances. On the 
other hand, he flattered her vanity still more than her ambition by plana 
on an adventurously large scale, by fantastic pictures of fame and greatness 
which he suggested to her ima^ation. Thus, he pointed to the conquest 
of Constantinople, the e^qpulsion of the Turks from Europe, the foundation 
of a Greek empire on the Bosporus, not as triumjphs which one mignt hope to 
see realised in the future but as deeds which mighi and should be accomplished 
within the next few years. 

The general idea was not originated by Potemkin, Field-Ma^hal Munich 
had already pointed out to the empress that Constantinople was the necessary 
goal of Russian aspirations. But formerly an object so remote in time and 
place aroused but little interest. Now everything seemed to have advanced 
within CTasp; the empress was to wear the crown of the new Greek empire 
during her lifetime; now the idea aroused in her the wildest enthusiasm. 

The very fact that no cautious statesman would consider these plans only 
made Potemkin appear all the greater in her eyes; his assurance raised him 
far above the everyday mediocrity of the others. 

The eldest grandson of the empress received the name of Alexander, the 
second the no less significant name of Constantine. The former was in due 1 

time to inherit the Greek crown from his grandmother. They took care in a \ 

manner which bordered on exa^eration to make prophecies, or to annoimce 
to the whole world the vast schemes with which they deluded themselves. 

The young prince was not christened according to the Russo-Greek but the 
somewhat different oriental-Greek ritual, as it was practised in the churches 1 

of his future empire. They tried to procure a Greek nurse for him, but as ! 

that did not succ^ thev at least chose one called Helen. Greek iplayfellows ^ 

were found for him, and he learned modem Greek as if it were Ins mother ^ 

tongue. 

The fascination which Potemkin exercised over Catherine may be attri- 
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buted to her feeling of insecurity, to the support Potemkin promised her, 
and to the vast prospects he opened out for her ambition. There is one 
thing calculated to astonish us and that is that neither the empress nor 
Potemkin was able to realise how insufficient was the actual might of Russia 
at that time to carry out these gigantic schemes. It was scarcely surprising 
that Potemkin should be unable to judge of this, for he was an imorant nmn, 
who was wanting in the most elementary political foresight and was besid^ 
no thinker. But how came it that Catherine should be so de<^ived, who had 
studied earnestly and had by that time accumulated a varied experience? 
How could it escape her that the comparatively limited financial resources of 
the empire, more especially, would prove quite inadequate, particularly as 
they were anything but well husbanded? They gave themselves up light- 
heartedly to the magic of the bank- 
note press and thus brought down un- 
told calamities upon Russia, as has 
been the case also in other countries. 

But this calamity did not stand alone; 
it is in fact not to be regarded as an 
independent manifestation, but rather 
as one of a whole series of necessary 
cons^uences of a premature effort of 
Russia to lay claim to a world-power 
of such magnitude and importance, 
before her might was fully established 
at home or had attaint sufficient 
maturity. 

The fact that the forces of the 
empire must from that time be almost 
entirely devoted to the support of a 
foreign policy; that little, if anything, 
could be done for the development of 
culture and industry (and that only as 
matter of secondary importance), 
that no consideration could be given to 
the most nece^ry reforms — none of 
these circumstances worked Russia 
such visible and tangible harm as the flooding of the country with unconsoli- 
dated paper money doomed in advance to depreciation; as matters stood, this 
was probably a greater evil. When Russia entered upon the grasping policy 
of Potemkin she began to Lay out her future in advance, so to speak, ana that 
on a scale utterly out of proportion to the actual gain which might be or 
which was in fact attaint. The evils which resulted have continued to 
work themselves out down to the present day. As in this way the germs of 
a future power were constantly bemg sacrifice in order to conjure up power 
in the present by overdrawing the resources in hand, the real advancement 
of the empire was paralysed, and even the actual might in which they gloried 
rmained partly a sham which certainly did not correspond with the reality. 
When later it became necessary for Russia to participate in the momentous 
struggles which mvolved the destiny of Europe, her pK>wer was not matured, 
concentrated, or husbanded at the decisive moment — as for instance the 
power of Pnissia by Frederick William I; her future prospects were encum- 
bered by a heavy burden and by manifold obligarions, the mner development 
was behind the times, and her financial position was shakei. It became 
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necessary continually to nmke fresh, feverish efforts, which always over- 
reached the possibilities of the present and which hindered the inner develop- 
ment afresh, involved the future deeper and deeper, and exhausted its 
resources.^ 


The Official Status o] the Favourite 

It may be deemed nec^sary in this place to explain what were the duties 
e:^cted from and the distinguished honours paid to the favourites of Cath- 
erine. When her majesty had made choice of a new favourite, she creat^ 
him her general aide-de-camp, in order that he might accompany her wherever 
she went, without incurring public censure. From that period the favourite 
occujDied in the palace an apartment under that of his royal mistress, wi^ 
whicii it communicated by a private staircase. The firet day of his installa- 
tion he received a present of 100,000 roubles, and every month he found 12,000 
placed on his dressing-table. The marshal of the court was order^ to pro- 
vide him a table of twenty-four covers, and to defray all his household expenses. 
The favourite was required to attend the empress wherever she went, and was 
not permitted to leave the palace without asking her consent. He was for- 
bidden to converse familiarly with other women; and if he went to dine with 
any of his friends, the absence of the mistress of the house was always requir^. 

Whenever the empress cast her eyes on one of her subjects, with the 
design of raising him to the post of favourite, he was invited to dinner by 
some one of her female confidantes, on whom she called as if it were by chance. 
There she would draw the new candidate into discourse, and judge how far 
he was worthy of her destined favour. When the opinion she had formed 
was favourable, a significant look apprised the confidante, who, in her turn, 
made it known to the object of her royal mistresses pleasure. The next day 
he was examined as to the state of his health by the court physician, and as 
to some other particulars by Mademoiselle Protasov, one of the empresses 
ladies, after which he accompanied her majesty to the Hermitage, and took 
]Dossession of the apartment that had been prepared for his reception. These 
j ormalities began upon the choice of Potemkin, and were thenceforth con- 
stantly observed. 

When a favourite had lost the art of pleasing, there was also a particular 
manner of dismissing him. He received orders to travel, and from that 
moment all access to her majesty was denied him; but he was sure of finding 
at the place of his retirement such splendid rewards as were worthy of the 
munificent pride of Catherine. It was a very remarkable feature in. her 
character that none of her favourites incurred her hatred or vengeance, though 
several of them offended her, and their quitting office did not always depend 
on herself. 


Potemkin's Schemes of Conquest 

Potemkin's rule commenced at the very time in which the Peace of 
Kutchuk-Kainardji was concluded (July, 1774). The disputes with Poland 
and the rebellion of Pugatehev were no sooner ended than he immediately 
violated every condition of that treaty, well knowing that the empress would 
approve of everything he might do. Dowlet (lerai, who was elected kh^ by 
the now independent Tatars, still remained much more favourably disposed 
to the Turks than to the Russians: the latter, therefore, by means of money 
and intrigues, raited up a pretender against him; and then, under pretence 
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of an armed mediation, a Russian army occupied a part of the Crimea, and 
seemed disposed to make the khan a prisoner, and to seize the whole province. 
Dowlet Gerai took refuge with the Turks in April, 1775, and Sahim Gerai, who 
was a mere creature of Russia, was elected in his stead, to the great satisfaction 
of the Russians, who foresaw that the majority of the Tatars would oppose the 
new khan, and thus furnish them with another pretext for a renewal of hos- 
tilities. A war with the Porte appeared unavoidable, and Romanzov received 
commands to collect a considerable army on the Dnieper, whilst Repnin in 
Constantinople was endeavouring to deceive the sultan, and Potemkin 
betrayed the unfortunate Sahim Gerai. 

By this time Potemkin had ceased to be the personal favourite of the 
empress; but he himself recommended his successors in that post to her 
notice. Potemkin was indispensable to Catherine in consequence of those 
colossal undertakings which procured her the name of Great; and because 
the fear with which he inspired all her enemies secured to her the possession 
of the throne, which she withheld from her son Paul. Zavadovski had become 
the occupant of the apartments of the royal palace in November, 1776, and 
had b^n created a major-general; as soon, however, as be fell under Potemkinas 
sus picion, the latter authoritatively insisted upon his dismissal. Zavadovski 
hac turned against his patron, and was an eager favourer of the Orlovs and 
Field-Marshal Romanzov. For this reason Potemkin succeeded in obtaining 
leave of absence for the favourite in July, 1777, in order to provide during his 
temporary retirement a substitute wlio should eventually displace him. 
Potepakin long before selected a Major Zoritch for his adjutant, who was 
politically insignihcant, but very attractive in his hussar uniform, with a 
view to present him to the empress. Zavadovski had no sooner left the 
palace than he carried his design into effect, and the empress made Zoritch a 
colonel adjutant-general and her companion. At the expiration of nine 
months, he too fell under Potemkin's displeasure, and was obliged to retire, 
for the empress was completely under the control of her minister. Next 
came Korsakov, a handsome sergeant in the guards, who was suddenly rais^ 
to the rank of aide-de-camp general. He too was indignant at Potemkin's 
unboxmded pride and avarice, but attempted in vain to open the eyes of the 
empress ; he was obliged to yield to the influence of the indispensable tyrant 
after he enjoyed the favour of the empress for ^teen months. 

The circumstances of the year 1778 were peculiarly favourable to the 
accomplishment of Potemkin's plans of conc[uest, for war had broken out in 
the spring between France and England, and both powers were so fully occu- 
pied in the west that they had no leisure to attend to the concerns of the 
east. Pote mkin , therefore, sent an army, commanded by STzvarov, against 
the Kuban and Bedjiak Tatars, whilst other Russians penetrated into the 
Crimea and were guilty of the most cruel devastations. This led to the seizure 
of some Russian ships in the straits of the Dardanefles on the part of the 
sultan, who wju, however, unable to commence a war without tbe aid and 
co-operation cf France. But that power, unwilling to break with Russia, 
insisted on mei^lc .mg, and, the sultan was forced to acquiesce. The result 
was that the Russian ships were restored, and the sifltan formally recc^nised 
Sahim Gerai as the rightful ruler of the Crimea. 

Catherine was so pleased with the conduct of France on this occasion that 
she embraced with alacrity the plan, of the armed neutrality, which was 
devised by the French minister Yergemies; and in 17^ she put herself at 
the head of that league which was jomed by almost all the powers of Europe 
except Great Britain. It was formed for the purpose of resisting the right 
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asserted by the English navy to make prize of an enemy's goods, or of goods 
shipped for an enemy's port, wherever found, and even though covered by a 
neutral flag. The leading principle of the league was that free ships make 
free goods. Great Britain would not admit this; but at that time she did 
no more than expostulate with he^* good friend and ally, the empress of Russia. 
It was not until the reign of Paul that she waged war for the maintenance of 
the opposite principle, which she later repudiated during the Crimean 
War. 

From this time foiw^ard, as we have seen, Potemkin, Voltaire, and a host 
of flatterers amused the empress with dreams of the restoration of a Byzantine 
empire, and the erection of a new capital on the Black Sea. Sahim Gerai 
prized the slavish title of a lieutenant-colonel in the guards of a foreign empress 
more than that of prince of a nation to which the Russian czars for many 
years had been vassals, and he renounced the national costume of his people 
in order to glitter' in a Russian uniform and wear the decorations of the order 
of St. Anne. Potemkin contrived every month to alienate him more and 
more from his people, till at last this miserable man was induced to lay down 
his khanate, from which he derived a revenue of three or four millions of 
roubles, in order, as he thought, to revel peacefully in the enjoyment of some 
hundred thousand roubles, which Potemkin was to pay him as the newly 
appointed Russian governor-general of Tauris, as the country was now to be 
called. Potemkin was too much accustomed to receive and not to give, and 
to contract debts without thinking of paying them, to give himself much con- 
cern about the payment of the promised salary, although the empress w^as 
led to believe that the yearly sum always charged to her was in reality regu- 
larly paid to the khan. 

The shamelessness of the Russian government on this occasion fully 
equalled the audacity of their manifestoes respecting the partition of Poland, 
or that of the state-papers of a Genz and a Talleyrand. In the Russian mani- 
festoes published in April. 1783, it was made as clear as the sun to the Tatars 
that the empress and Potemkin were really proposing to confer upon them 
the most signal benefits. It was stated that the Tatars, as Russian subjects, 
were in futile to be delivered from all the evils of their internal disputes, 
and by the incorporation of the Crimea, the Kuban, and the eastern Nogaians 
an end was .to be put to those oppressions from which they had hitherto 
suffered from the Turks and the Russians alternately. What the correspond- 
ence was between these promises and the subsequent reality may be learned 
from all the works of travellers who visited these districts and gave accounts 
of the Crimea and the Tatars a generation or two later. That numerous, 
fiee, and rich vace of people, clothed in silks and of noble appearance, had 
then dwindled into a crowd of starving beggars; their ma^ificent tented 
citi^ had become gipsy encampments, and their houses and palaces ex- 
’libited mere masses of ruin and decay. 

These manifestoes, indeed, as is usually the case, were not intended for 
those to whom they were addressed, but merely to conceal in a cloud of words, 
from the eyes of tho^ at a distance, the cruelties and bloodshed with whicn 
they were accompanied. The Tatars made an effort to defend their liberties, 
^d their magnates made no secret of their dissatisfaction; Potemkin, there- 
fore, had recourse to one of those heroic means which usually find defenders 
er.oi^h when they are applied for the su]pport of the true faith and of auto- 
cratic government, and are only reviledl and execrated in the hands of a 
Danton ^d a Robespierre. He proposed by a single massacre summarily 
to annihilate the malcontents, and to awe the rest into submission by the 
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dread of a similar fat«. Posorovski received express orders to make himself 
master of the malcontents, their families, and adherents, and put them all to 
the sword; he, however, possessed moral courage enouglx to decline the busi* 
ness of an executipner, Potemkinas cousin was not so scrupulous. Accord- 
ing to the accoimts, whose unanimous testimony we are obliged to follow, 
even when it appeam to us incredible, Paul Potemkin caused above thirty 
thousand Tatars, of eve^ age^and sex, to be massacred in cold blood, and in 
this way procured for his cousin the easily won title of the Taurian, and the 
place of grand-admiral of the Black Sea and governor-general of the new 
province of Tauris. 

The massacre in Tauris took place m April, 1783, and the Turks were 
unable to render any assistance to the Tatars without foreign support. 
Among the Europe^ powers, however, England was at that time fully 
occupied with the disturbances which in the following year brought Pitt to 
the helm of affairs; France was glad to see an end to the American war; 
Joseph IT was bound by the Treaty of Tzarskoi Selo; Frederick II hoped to 
become master of Thom and Dantzic, if Russia was well-disposed towards 
him; and Gustovus III of Sweden was the only monarch w!io could have 
rendered any aid. In the very same year, however, Gustavus suffered him- 
self to be induced to go to Friedrichsham, where he sold himself to the empress; 
nothing, therefore, was now left to the Turks but to yield to their dek;iny. 
The ^tan did what had been done by the king of Poland a few years before; 
by his consent he changed that into a righteous and legal possession which, 
being seized in the midst of peace, was previously a robbery. The whole 
territory of the Tatars, the Crimea, the island of Taman, and a great part of 
the Kuban were ceded to Russia, and a treaty of commerce was forced upon 
the Turks, by virtue of which the Russian consuls in the various, ports of 
Turkey were erected into a power wholly independent of the government of 
the country. This treaty of commerce had been drawn up by Panin before 
he had been obliged to yield to the superior influence of Poternkin and with- 
draw from public affairs; and it was now concluded on the 10th of June, 1783. 
By virtue of this treaty the Turks were obliged to submit the decision of all 
mix.ed civil cases in which a Russian and a Turk were the respective parties, 
not to the local tribunals, nor to the higher authorities, nor to a court of arbi- 
tration, but to the Russian consul; and in all pecuniary transactions the 
claims of a Russian againjL.t a Turk were urged with much greater strictness 
than in those cases in which the Turk was tne claimant and the Russian the 
debtor. 

In the eyes of the world, which regards only externals, Potemkin was now 
a great and admired statesman ; and so absolute was his sway over the empress 
herself, that she not only tolerated his insolence, his total neglect of all ^cu- 
niary obligations, his tyranny over all classes, and his imperial expenditure 
and magnificence, but allowed him to help hiinself to an uiilimited extent out 
of the coffers of the state. Potemkin on the one hand did homage to the 
empress as if she were a goddess, and on the other he suffered himseS to treat 
her with the most insolent familiarity and rudeness. He would even saunter 
from his own apartments into hers in his dressing-gown and slippers, with his 
stockings han^ng down and his legs bare. He went so far as to extort from 
those who enjoyed the em]iref?s's favour a part of toe money which they 
received from her, and yet lie allowed poor Sahim Geiai to etarve. He never 
paid him toe assigned pension of 100,000 roubles which was yearly debited to 
the empress’s accoimt, and even the displeasure of Catherine could not induce 
him to bestow up>on this Russian protSg4 toe simplest means of life. 
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The founding of a new Russo-Grecian capital, with which Potemkin now 
busied himself, was a magnificent piece of flattery for the empress, but for 
which she was unhappily obliged to pay too dear. Catherine indulged with 
Voltaire in those visionary schemes of a utopian Greece, of a civilisation of 
which she and not the people was to be the source, of an enlightenment, 
industry, and trade to be carried into these conquered deserts by ukases and 
courtiers; Potemkin acted according to this fancy. He first erected a city 
wdth buildings of every description, and then sought for inhabitants, or forcibly 
drove them for a time from all quarters, when he wished to make a courb- 
spectacle of this theatrical city and to enchant the empress. It was of no 
consequence to him that his city fell to pieces and its inhabitants disappeared 
as soon as he turned away his eyes. The new city was called Kherson, a 
name long since obscured by that of Odessa; the empress granted 18,000,000 
roubles, most of which, however, Potemkin diverted to his own private use. 
The situation was badly chosen, and yet this shadow of a capital was for a 
length of time charmed into existence by innumerable arts of fraud and open 
violence: and the deserts of which it was to be the metropolis were erected 
into a province, to which Potemkin gave the name of Catherine's Glory ( Slava 
Ekaiharina). Another province, somewhat farther to tjie north, near the 
celebrated falls of the Kaiclak, was also honoured with the name of the empress, 
and called lekatarinoslav. 


GENERAL SUVAROV 

The general to whom Potemkin at this time assigned the congenial task 
of havoc and destruction in the country of the Nogaian Tatars and in Kuban 
was Suvarov, a man who from that period till the end of the century had 
the misfortune to be continually employed as the instrument of a murderous 
military despotism. In Poland he executed three times those orders of anni- 
hilation which were issued from St. Petersburg. He destroyed the Turks 
and sacrificed the Russians by thousands at the will of Potemkin. He sub- 
sequently shared Paul s hatred against the French and every thought of civil 
freedom, and performed the same kind of heroic deeds for that madman's 
pleasure as he had previously done at the bidding of Potemkin. He was 
undoubtedly one of the greatest generals of modern times, but wholly desti- 
tute of humanity, for he sacrificed thousands without hesitation in order to 
secure a victory or storm a fortress, when either was calculated to produce a 
sp] endid effect though but for the moment. He not only flattered the empress, 
but even the common soldiers and their superstitions. Thouj^h he was a man 
of varied knowledge, and had made himself master of all the arts of life as 
practi^d in the highest society, he assumed at court the character of a sort of 
court-fool, and acted often as if he were merely in order to carry out 
some surprising piece of flattery. In the company of the common soldiers he 
affected the manners of the semi-barbarous Russian, lived as they did them- 
selves, submitted to every privation which they mi^ht be called upon to 
endure, and knelt and prayed before every wayside image, often when the 
roads were deep with mud. 


THE FAVOURITES LANSKOI AND lERMOLOV 

At the time when a high-flown sentimentality was the f'lithion in Ger- 
many, and the empre^ was past ^fty, she indulged in a fit of romantic love^ 
for the insipid and spiritless Lanskoi. This turn in her affections was very 
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agreeable to Potemkin, for Lanskoi neither took up the cause of the destitute 
nor yielded to the allurements of the king of Prussia, the emperor 
Josenh 11, or the English, when they were desirous of engaging him in affairs 
of sUte. Potemkin freely permitted the empress to indulge her visionary 
love for the wonderfully handsome and youthful face which captivated her 
affections, and did not grudge her, among the many gross and degrading 
scenes of her life, the enjoyment of one romantic passion, after the manner of 
Werther and Siegwaxt, from the year 1780 till July, 1784. Catherine's love 
for Xanskoi had been romantic in his life, and her sorrow at his death was not 
less extravagant; but notwithstandii^ all this ideality, she had been also 
caieful to show him substantial proofs of her affection at the cost of the coun- 
try. She bestowed upon him not only ail possible titles, orders, and decora- 
tions — diamonds, plate, and collections of every kind, hut he left behind 
him in cash a property of 7,000,000 roubles. 

The fantastic mourning for Lanskoi was no sooner evaporated than the 
.empress allowed Potemkin, who presented candidates for every office, to 
supply her with a substitute for her departed lover. In order to exclude all 
otirer pretenders, Potemkin on every such occasion was prepared to fill the 
vacancy; and with this view he had for some time made Lieutenant lermolov 
one of his adjutants. In 1785 this man became the declared favourite of the 
empress, and soon Ventured to pursue a course which Lanskoi would never 
have thought of. He directed Catherine’s attention to the t 3 nranny of Potem- 
kin, and gave her some Mnts respecting his behaviour towards Sahim Gerai. 
The empress expressed her displeasure without naming the person wrho had 
made her acquainted with the unhappy fate of the khan; Potemkin, however, 
easily guessed that no man in the empire would dare to sp-eak ill of him to the 
empress except lermolov. He therefore threateningly replied, '"That must 
have been said by the White Moor,” as he was accustomed to call lermolov 
on account of ins fair countenance and flat nose. 

Catherine did not hesitate severely to reproach Potemkin for his harsh 
and unjust conduct towards the khan, and she even wavered for some months 
between her favourite and this son of the Titans, whom she regarded as her 
protector and the creator of her glory and her greatness. At the end of June, 
1786, a fresh scene occurred, by which the empress was compelled to declare 
either for the one or the other. lermolov had made a new attempt to alienate 
the empress from Poteniin; the latter, therefore, haughtily insisted that 
either lermolov or he must retire from her service: Catherine felt herself con- 
strained to adhere to Potemkin, and lermolov went upon his travels. During 
the course of the year he had been loaded with riches, and on his departure he 
was furnished with 100,000 roubles and imperial recommendations to the 
Russian ambassadors at all the European courts. On the day after his 
departure Momonov, another adjutant of Potemkin, occupied his place. 

JOSEPH n VISITS cathebine; a spectacular touk 

About this period Potemkin repeatedly travelled from St. Petersburg to 
Tauris and back with all ihe expedition <3i a courier, whilst he was engaged in 
the building of Iverson, in order to prepare a splendid triumph for the 
emjDress. The neglected Sahim Gerai hastened thither to meet him and 
make hiTn acquainted with the urgency of his wants; but Potemkin, instead of 
rendering him any assistance, banished him to Kaluga, where he fell into a 
state of the dee] 3 est poverty. He then conceived that he might find ^me 
relief from his fellow laelie^’ers, and fled to Turkey, but the sultan caused him 
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to be an-ested as a traitor and renegade at Khotin, to be conveyed to Rhodes 
and there despatched by the bow-string (1787). The plan contemplated by 
Potemkin anc the empress was to raise the grand duke Constantine, second 
grandson of the empress, to the dignity of emperor of Byzantium, at the 
expense of the Turks, and at the same time to incorporate the kingdom of 
Poland with Russia. The new city of Kherson was no sooner ready for this 
grand theatrical representation than the empress was to travel thither to 
receive the homage of her new subjects, and to deceive the world by an osten- 
tatious display of magnificence and pomp. 

Joseph II was invited to meet the empress in Kherson, in order to consult 
with her upon a partition of the Turkish Empire; but Constantine himself 
was in t'ne first instance left at home. The luxury and extravagance exhibited 
by Potemkin during the empress’ journey and the f^tes prepared for her 
reception and entertainment at Kherson were worthy of the heaven-storming 
characters of the pair. They remind us of the extravagance of the Abassides 
and the descendants of Timur, with this difference — that civilisatioi;i and 
the arts were strangers to the people of the caliphs and of the (Ireat Mogul. 
Never perhaps was there seen in monarchical Europe, where such things 
are not rare, such a gross abuse of the wealth and well-being of the people, 
and such insult cast on public opinion by a contemptible comedy, as on the 
occasion of this imperial progress. 

It began in January, 1787, and was continued night and day. To facili- 
tate the journey by night, Potemkin had caused great piles of wood to be 
erected at every fifty perches, which were kindled at night-fall, and imparted 
to the whole district almost the brightness of day. On the sixth day the 
cortege reached Smolensk, and fourteen days afterwards Kiev, where the 
degi-aded Polish magnates, who made a trade of their nation, their honour, 
and their friendship, were assembled to offer their homage to the empress and 
join in the revelry of her court. _ Potemkin himself had gone forward in 
advance in order to arrange the side-scenes of the theatre which he erected 
from St. Petersburg to Kherson. Deserts were peopled for the occasion; and 
palaces -were raised in the trackless wulcL The nakedness of the plains was 
disguised by villages built for the purpose of a ;’ay, and enlivened by fire- 
works. Chains of mountains were illuminated. ‘ Pine roads were opened by 
the army. Howling wilderacsscs were transi^.'Tmed into blooming gardens; 
and immense flocks and herds were driven to the sides of the road in order to 
delight the eyes of the empress in her hasty transit. The rocks in the Dnieper 
were sprung, that the empress might descend the stream as conveniently as 
she had travelled thither in the chamber of her sledge. At the beginning of 
]\Iay the whole party embarked on the river in fifteen splendid galleys at 
Krementshuk, and on the following day Stanislaus of Poland presented him- 
self at Kaniev, in order, ^ it were, by his insipid and pitiful character to serve 
as a foil to the monarchical splendour of a woman. He accepted an alms of 
100,000 roubles for the expenses of his journey, was very graciously received by 
Potemkin, treated with coldness and indifference by the empress, and as if his 
royal Polish income was simply a Russian pension he begged for an augmenta- 
tion. He was not ashamed, to acknowledge to all the courts whose ambas- 
sadors accompanied the empress that he regarded his kingdom as a Russian 
province, for he besought the empress to grant the succession to his nephew 
and to his nation the free navigation of the Dnieper. As is customary in such 
cases, there was no lack of promises; but none of his petitions were really 
granted, for it was impossible either to value or respect him, and in his 
situation he was incapable of inspiring fear. 
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The emperor Joseph, who had anticipated the arrival of his ally in KhersoHj 
travelled to meet her as far as E^aidak, and returned with her. He soon per- 
ceived that she was shamefully deluded by the appearance of prosperity, 
civilisation, and population, and that as soon as she had passed thi'ough all 
was again to become empty and deserted. Like the vil^es, hocks, and men 
by the wayside, the new buildings in which the distinguished travellers passed 
their nighls and the houses and shops in Kherson ^ vanished again when 
they had served their temporary purpose. It wiU not be regarded as incr^di-* 
ble that 7,(XX},(X)0 roubles were expended on the journey, when it is known 
that the throne itself, which was erected for tifcie empre^ in what was called 
the admiralty at Kherson, cost 14,(X)0. Catherine made a magniScent ent^ 
into the new city, passing imder a triumphal arch, on which was inscribed in 
the Greek tongue, “The way to Byzantium.” 

OUTBREAK OF THE AUSTRO-RUSSUK WAIt WITH TURKEY 

After the meeting at Kherson the two imperial allies prepared to d^ct 
their forces against tie whole extent of the Turkish frontier, from the Adriatic 
to the Black Sea. Care was taken, however, to furnish an excuse for the 
participation of Austria, by inciting the Turks to make the first attack; for 
only in such a case Was Austria bound to furnish auxiliaries to the Russians. 
To this end Bulgakov, Catherine’s ambassador at Constantinople, was ordered 
by every means to excite commotions among the Greeks, Biugarians, Walla- 
chians, and Slavonians, as well as in Egypt and in Asia Minor. The Turks, 
justly incensed at these intrigues, insisted upon a distinct declaration of theh 
views on the part of the Russians; and when they received for answer only 
the usual diplomatic subterfuge that the ambassador must w^ait for instruc- 
tions from St. Petersburg, they immediately declared war, sent Bulgakov to the 
state prison of the Seven Towers, and nothing but the threatening interference 
of the English minister could have prevented them from inflicting sununaiy 
vengeance upon him, to show their righteous displeasure at the conduct of his 
government. Catherine and Joseph had now gained their wishes. The 
Turks were the first to declare war, and a pretence was thus afforded to the 
Russians to call upon the Austrians for that aid which they were bound by 
treaty to render in case of an attack on the part of the Turks. 

Catherine published a manifesto, in which after a long enumeration of the 
pretended wrongs ascribed to the Porte, she added that, provoked by con- 
duct, in itself so offensive, she had, very unwillingly, been obliged to have 
recourse to arms, as the only means left her for the support of those rights 
which she had acquired at the price of so much blood,, and to avenge her 
wounded dignity, suffering from the violence that had been used towards her 
minister at Constantinople; that entirely innocent of all the calamities inevit- 
ably engendered by war, she relied with confidence, not only on the Almighty 
protection and the assistance of her allies, but on the prayers of the Christian 
world, for triumph in a cause so just as that which she was obli.ged to defend. 
This manifesto was soon followed up by a second, which declared that the 
Porte had arrogantly presumed to insist on a categorical answer to its absurd 
demands; and that the empress, forced to repel the aggression of the enemy 
of the Christian name, armed herself with confidence, under the pmtection of 
that just God who had so long and so powerfully shielded the Russian Empire. 

Had Potemkin been as great a general as he was capable of devising mag- 
nificent plans and plajdng the Russian tyrant, great things would have been 
accomplished in 1787/for all the preparations for the war had been made long 
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beforehand. Field-Marshal Romanzov was to share the command of the 
army with Potemkin; that is to say, he was to do all the work, and the other 
was to engross all the merit. Romanzov declined this thankless office, and 
Potemkin stood alone at the head of the army; but he did not succeed in 
deceiving posterity, for no one has ever ascribed to him what was effected by 
the officers under Ihis command — by Repnin, Paul Potemkin, Suvarov, 
Kamenskoi, Galitzin, and Kutusov, all of whom became more or less renowned 
in later wars. Potemkin found in Suvarov precisely such an instrument as he 
needed ; for to that general the will of the empress or her favourite was in all 
cases a law paramount to all moral obligations, or any feelings of humanity. 
He was sent to Kinburn, the chief object of the campaign being apparently 
the siege of Otchakov, by the main body xrnder Potemkin, whilst other divis- 
ions were despatched to observe the movements of the Tatars in the Kuban. 

Kinburn was a small fortress occupied by the Russians, and situated upon 
a promontory directly opposite to Otchakov, in and around which the Turkish 
army was stationed. The object of Suyarov’s mission was to frustrate the 
efforts of the Turkish fleet to land a division on the promontory of Kinburn; 
and he executed the task in a masterly manner. At first he remained per- 
fectly quiet in the fortress, after having erected a battery at the extremity 
of the promontory, in order to cannonade the Turkish ships from the land, at 
the same moment in which they might be attacked by the Russian fleet. He 
allowed the Turks to proceed without molestation till they had disembarked 
from six thousand to seven thousand men; he then sent a few regiments of 
Cossacks against them, and at the same time charged them at the head of two 
battalions of infantry with fixed bayonets, and exterminated them all. Imme- 
diately afterwards he employed his battery against the Turkish fleet. The 
prince of Nassau-Siegen, who had the command of the Russian gunboats of 
Niolaiev, attacked the Turkish ships at the very entrance of what is called the 
Liman, and within range of Suvarov's guns, to whose well-directed fire he was 
indebted for a great share of the advantages which he gained. 

The whole remaining part of the year 1787, as well as the spring and a 
great part of the summer of 1788, elapsed without anything important having 
been undertaken; the whole of tne Russian land-forces were, however, 
directed towards the Bug, in order to push forward with the greatest expedi- 
tion to the Danube. The Turks had already suffered defeats at sea and in 
the Caucasus. The Russian fleet in the Black Sea, which was almost wholly 
commanded by foreigners, nearly annihilated the Turkish navy; generals 
Tallitzin and Tekeli massacred the Tatars of the Kuban, and Tamara reduced 
Georgia and Lesghistan. In August, Potemkin at length marched against 
Otchakov, but very wisely left the whole conduct of the military operations 
to Suvarov, the victor of Kinburn. The Russian operations were delayed in 
expectation of an Austrian army, which, in connection with a Russian force 
under Soltikov, was to make an incursion into Moldavia. This delay was 
protracted fffi King Gustavus began to exhibit symptoms of making an attack 
on the provinces contiguous to Sweden, which were now deprived of means 
of defence. He had to revenge on Russia a long series of wrongs, crowned by 
the intolerable conduct of Catherine’s ambassador Razumovski, whom she 
had sent to form conspiracies against him, and to persecute and insult him in 
his own capital. 


THE SWEDISH WAB (1788-1790 A.D.) 

Gustavus III would also willingly have induced Denmark to take part in 
the movement against Russia ; in this, however, he was unsuccessful, although 
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supported by England and Prussia. Razumovski, tbe Russian amba^ador, 
"was ordered to leave Stockholm on the 23rd of June, and went to the army in 
Finland. The kii^ appeared as if he designed immediately to match a^amat 
St. Petersburg, which excited no small concern in the minds of thegovemmentj 
because, in confident reliance on the king^s misunderstanding with the Swedish 
nobles, the whole of their good troops had been despatched to the frontiers of 
Turkey. 

The kiM of Sweden was acquainted with the feelings of his nobles, conse- 
quently wiBi those of the generals and officers of his army; he therefore 
endeavoured to deprive the malcontents of the apparently i^al point of a 
refusal to serve, by changing the offensive war whic!a he contemplated into a 
defensive one, and for this purpose had recourse to a very childish subterfuge. 
There had been a long-existing dispute between the two countries respecting 
the bridge over the email river Kimmene, the bounda^ between the two 
states, whether it should be painted in Swedish or Russian colours; he pro- 
voked the Russians to maintain this disputed right by force of arms, and then 
proclaimed that he had been attacked by them, and was therefore justified in 
carrying on a defensive war without consulting the estates. We leave it unde- 
cided wiiether he took possession of the bridge by force, and thereby com- 
pelled the Russians “to resist force by force; or whether, as the best accounts 
allege, he caused some Swedes to be clothed in Russian uniforms in order to 
attack his own soldiers, and in this way to justify an offensive war. 

The distance from tne river Kimmene to St. Petersburg is less than 150 miles. 
There would have been no difficulty in storming the sm^ fortresses of Viborg 
and Friedrichsham, which lay upon the route, and an unexpected attack from 
the sea might probably have led to the surprise and capture of Kronstadt 
and KronsTot, the former of which is less than twenty miles from the open 
waters, and the latter is situated on a sand-bank in the sea.^ The favourable 
moment, however, for an attack by sea had been already allowed to pass by 
the king^s brother Charles, duke of federmaniand, who commanded the Swedish 
fleet, and by land the king was precipitate when he ought to have delayed, 
and hesitated when everyming depended on rapidity. 

On the 22nd of June Duke Charles, with fifteen ships of the line and five 
frigates, had fallen in with three sail of Russian ships, to the north of the island 
of Gothland, which he ought to have captured, but was restrained by a feeling 
of reluctance to begin tlae war (which was tnen actually commenced), and 
immediately a superior Russian fleet appeared. Admiral Greig, an English- 
man, commanded it; his fleet outnumbered the Swedish by two ships of the 
line and two frigates, and therefore the issue of the engagement between the 
two fleets which took place on the 17th of July was the less inglorious for the 
Swedes. They fell in with the Russians off the island of Hogland^ and fought 
with great skill and courage; they lost, it is true, one of their Ime-of-battle 
ships, but took one of the Russian fleet in its stead ; at length, however, they 
were compelled to seek for safety in the harbour of Sveaborg, where they were 
kept in a state of blockade by the Russians during the whole of the campaign. 

* Tlie Swedes were not aware of the fortuitous advantage then o&red th^ hy a singular 
incident. Just before the Busslan admiral received orders to w^h» the empress had g^ven the 
command of a ship to the famous Paul Jones. As soon as the British offloexs in the Busslan 
service heard of this appointment, they repaired in a body to the admiralty, and announced 
their determination to quit the squadron to which that pirate had been attaAed. By this act 
on their part seven or eight ships were left without officers, until the empress, smothering her 
resentment, withdrew Paul Jones from the squadron, under pretence of sending him to the 
Black Sea; but, fearing a repetition of so unpleasant a scene, fine contrived to get rid of the 
daring adventurer altogether. 

H. w.— von. xvn. »n 
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The secretary of the king’s embassy in St. Petersburg delivered such an 
extremely absurd ultimatum that no other answer was given than an order 
from the commandant to take his departure from the capital. Gustavus 
commanded armaments to be prepared and a commissariat to be provided, 
but left the whole superintendence to others, who neglected everyt ring, and 
instead of preparing means to oppose entered into secret correspondence with 
the Russians. All this immediately appeared when the king at length resolved 
to storm the fortress of Friedrichsham. He found himself destitute of heavy 
artiUery and other materials of war, which he supposed were all in readiness, 
and whilst the artillery was being slowly brought up by land, the nobles were 
devising the most shameful treason. 

It was arranged that Friedrichsham should be at once attacked both by 
sea and by land; and Siegeroth had actually landed his troops and conunenced 
operations when he suddenly received counter orders, because the troops 
which were with the king refused obedience. In these circumstances, Gus- 
tavus had no other alternative than to return to Stockholm, in order there 
to recover his royal dignity and power which he had lost at Friedrichsham. 
He entered Stockholm in September, and thenceforth occupied himself in 
preparing a amp diiatj which he accomplished on the 17th of February in 
the following year. Meanwhile, his traitorous nobles had concluded a truce 
with Russia, which was so far advantageous to Gustavus that it liberated his 
fleet from its captivity in the bay of Sveaborg. He was now dictator and 
autocrat; he had at command the means of prosecuting the war with Russia: 
but the favourable moment was past, and the Russians had already completed 
all their preparations by land and sea for the defence of their provinces border- 
ing upon Sweden. Gustavus’ project of burning the Russian fleet in the 
harbour of Copenhagen was discovered beforehand, and brought him nothing 
but disgrace. When he again joined the army in Finland, his Swedes gave 
evidence of their attachment and courage; but he himself again contrived to 
injure the success of the war by his interference in its conduct. In the mur- 
derous fights w^hich ensued from the middle of June till the end of July, both 
the Russians and Swedes lost great numbers of men, without any other gain 
on either side than military renown. The Swedes in the meantime were 
unfortunate at sea, and could not have profited by their success had they 
been victorious by land. 

Admiral Ehrenswerd commanded the Swedish flotilla of flat-bottomed 
boats, constructed for navigating the ro(iky shallows of the coast, whilst the 
similar Russian fleet was under the orders of the prince of Nassau-Siegen, 
who had shortly before been commander of the Russian fleet in the Black Sea, 
and had fallen into disputes with Potemkin, which led to his being sent to the 
Baltic. The Russian ships of the line were under the command of Admiral 
Tcliitchakov, and had on board a considerable number of British naval 
office! s of experience- This fleet had on the 26th of June fallen in with that 
of ihe Swedes, which was so injured in an engagement between Bornholm 
and Gothland as to be obliged to return to iSirlskrona. The unfortunate 
issue of the battle was generally ascribed to disloyalty on the part of some 
of the naval oflieers. 

The king still persisted in his determination of opening up a way for him- 
self to St. Petersburg, and therefore of storming Friedrichsham. He himself 
directed the execution of the project, although he was, properly speaking, 
merely a volunteer with his army. By his interference he exposed the Swedish 
army to considerable loss, on the same day (August 24th) on which the Rus- 
sian flotilla gained an important victory over the Swedes at RogensahiL 
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Friedrichsliain, according to the king^s command, was to be stormed by the 
three generals, Siegroth, Kaulbart, and Platen; the assault, however, failed 
of success, and the Swedes were obliged to retire: their flotilla was twice 
beaten. The first victory of the Russians at Hogensalm w^ attributed to 
the prince of Nassau-Siegen, who, however, was accompanied by three or 
four persons who rendered him the same service which the British officers did 
to Admiral Tchitchakov. On the 1st of September the Swedish flotilla experi- 
enced a defeat at Hogfors, and the land army, commanded by ^e king, was 
there also compelled to retreat. The loss in human life was indeed great, 
but the real injury small, for the Swedish army continued till the beginning 
of winter to occupy its quarters on the frontiers of Russia. 


The Campaign of 1790 ; the Treaty of Varda 

During the winter, Gustavus withdrew from his army, but he resumed 
his duties as commander in March, 1790, and was now careful to supply all 
the deficiencies of the two previous years. On the 15th of April, in Finland, 
he reduced the two important posts of K^nakoski and Pardakovski near 
Vilmanstrand; his Swedes were victorious at Valkiala; and on the 30th 
repulsed the Russians in their attempt to recover the tw^o posts just mentioned. 
On the 4th and 5th of May the Swedes were afterwards beaten at Aberfors 
by the Russian general Numsen, and lost twelve pieces of cannon. The king 
having again taken Pardakovski, the key of Savolax, immediately caused a 
portion of his land forces to embark in the flotilla, of which he himself assumed 
the command, and ordered the remainder, of the army to press forward by 
the shore towards St. Petersburg, relying on the assistance of the fleet, which 
was to receive them on board in case of a defeat. The fleet consisted of nine- 
teen large ships, twenty-seven galleys, and a number of gunboats, which in 
all mounted about two thousand guns. It was absolutely necessary to the 
execution of this adventurous undertaking that Friedrichsham should in all 
haste be reduced by storm. The king, having been successful on the 15th 
in a naval engagement, made his third attempt at storming the fortress on 
the 17th and 18th of May, and notwithstanding a great loss in men faded in 
effecting his object. Although the way by land thus remained barred, he 
nevertheless persisted in his design of terrifying the empress in her capital. 

Gustavus, having now embarked a greater number of Swedish troops 
than before, reached Viborg, and on the 2nd of June, 1790, disembarked a 
division of his army at Blorke, about forty moles from St. Petersburg. The 
whole success of this rash enterprise depended on his remaining master of 
the sea. In order to maintain this superiority, Duke Charles was to prevent 
the junction of the two Russian fleets, one of which was lying in Kronstadt and 
the other in Revel, and on the 3rd of Jime he was ordered to engage the division 
of the fleet in the former harbour. The Swedish fleet was no sooner thus 
withdrawn from its position than an opportunity was afforded to the Russians 
to form a junction between their two fleets, which actually took place on the 
day the duke entered the sound of Viborg (June 6th). The Swedish fleet was 
blockaded by the Russian squadrons, consisting, when united, of thirty ships 
of the line and eighteen frigates; the former, however, continued to keep up 
its connection with the flotiUa. It appears that both the Swedish fleefe 
would have been entirely lost had the two Russian admirals been qualffied 
for such a command. Captain P41issier, who had served in Holland, is said to 
have given Admiral Tchitchakov advice which he ought to have followed. 
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had he not been too obstinately attached to his own opinions; P61issier even 
pointed out to generals Suchtelen and Soltikov the places where they ought 
to have erected, their batteries in order effectually to bar the egress of the 
Swedish fleet from the bay; no attention, however, was paid to his advice. 
The prince of Nassau-Siegen proved himself to be in no respect superior as a 
commander to Tchitchakov. On the other hand, if the advice of Duke 
Charles had been adopted, the Russians would have been victorious without 
a battle; King Gustavus and Stedingk, however, rescued the honour of the 
Swedish name. 

The Swedes had now been closely shut up in the bay of Viborg for three 
weeks, and at the end of June were reduced to extremities; in the beginning 
of July a grand council of war was held. Duke Charles and many other 
members of the council recommended a capitulation, but the king and Sted- 
ingk were in favour of making a desperate effort to force their way through 
the enemy’s line. The attempt was accordingly made on the 3rd of July, and 
through Tchitchakov’s neglect it was so far successful, as it enabled the Swed- 
ish fleet to bring the blockading squadron to an engagement. But the Swedes 
lost in it not only seven ships of the line, three frigates, and more than thirty 
galleys and gunboats, but almost the whole of the royal guards, the queen’s 
regiment, and that of Upland, amounting to six thousand or seven thousand 
men, which had been put on board the fleet. Wliilst the larger Swedish shijps 
thus endeavoured to gain the open sea, the flotilla had withdrawn for safety 
into an arm of the gulf, which runs parallel to the shore and stretches towards 
Friedrichsham. This inlet, called the sound of Suenske, is extremely difficult 
of access on the side towards Friedrichsham, in consequence of a group of 
rocky islands at its mouth, but it may be safely reached through tne open 
harbour of Asph. By this way the prince of Nassau-Siegen determined to 
pass into the sound with the Russian flotilla, and attack the Swedes in their 
place of refuge. 

The latter were well protected from the attack of the Russian fleet by 
rocks, and when the prince gave orders for the assault, on the 9th, the sailors 
were so exhausted and his orders for battle were so unskilful that the king of 
Sweden gained a splendid victory on that and the following day. The loss 
of the Russians was so great as to have surpassed any which tney nad suffered 
since the Seven Years’ War. Fifty-five vessels were captured^ a number of 
others destroyed, and fourteen thousand Russians either taken prisoners or 
slain. In spite of this signal victory, the king of Sweden now awoke from his 
dream of humbling the pride and glory of Russia; already he began to cast 
his eyes towards France, and in the following year he dreamed his monarchical 
dream in favour of the Fmnch 4migr4s. The idea of becoming the Godefroy de 
Bouillon of the aristocratic and monarchical crusade, which Burke at that time 
proclaimed in the English parliament and in his work on the French Revolu- 
tion, had been awakened in his mind in 1790, and the empress of Russia found 
meaas of confirming him in his visionaxy projects. , Moreover his means were 
exhausted, and he therefore lent a favourable ear to the proposal of Galvez, 
the Spanish ambassador, who began to mediate for a peace between Sweden 
and Russia. 

This peace, concluded at Varela on the Kimmene on the 14th of August, 
1790, served to show how eropty all Gustavus’ splendour was, and how unreal 
and inefficient were all the efforts he had made. It was now seen that all the 
blood had been shed to no purpose, and all the treasures of his very poor king- 
dom mischievously squandered, for everything remained on the footing on 
which it had been in the spring of 1788. 
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PBOGEESS OF THE ATJSTEORUSSIAN WAR WITH TURKEY 

Me now return to the war in which Austria and Russia were Jointly engaged 
against Turkey. The whole Austrian army was ready to take the field at the 
end of the year 1787 : it formed an immense cordon stretching from the moun- 
tains on the coast of the Adriatic Sea to the Carpathians, and consisted of a 
main body and five divisions. Uuiiappily, the emperor Joseph was desirous 
of commanding the main army in person, under the imskilful direction of Lacy, 
his military Mentor, who, like his pupil Mack, was a good drill-sergeant, but 
no general, llie main body consisted of 25,0€K) infantry and 22,CXX1 horse, 
and the whole of the troops together amounted to 86,000 cavalry and 245,000 
foot, accompanied by 898 pieces of artillery. 

In February, 17^, Russia and Austria had simultaneously declared war 
against the Turks; but in August of that year England and Prussia entered 
into an alliance, the main object of which was to place Prussia in a situation 
to prevent the aggrandisement of Austria, if necessary, by force of arms. 
This, however, was superfluous in 1788, because the diversion effected by the 
king of Sweden prevented the Russians from proceeding with their usual 
rapidity, and the emperor Joseph by his presence with the army frustrated 
the effect of his immense armaments. The diss^itisfaction with the whole 
conduct of the war became so general that Joseph was at length obliged 
earnestly to entreat Laudon, who had been the popular hero of the Austrians 
since the time of the Seven Years’ War, and whom the emperor had hitherto 
neither employed nor consulted, to assume the command of the army in 
Croatia. 


Successes of Laudon ( 1788 A.D.) 

Laudon, having made an express stipulation that the emperor was not 
to interfere with his plans, marched against the Turks, defeated them imder 
the walls of Dubitza the very day after he joined the army, and reduced that 
fortress; then, pushing into the heart of Bosnia, he compelled to sur- 
render, whilst the emperor himself was obliged to hasten to the aid of the army 
in the Bannat, which was very hard pressed by the Turks. . The division under 
Wartensleben, which should have supported it, had been driven back by the 
Turks, who succeeded, in consequence of an incomprehensible neglect on the 
part of the Austrians, in getting complete possession of the rocky bed through 
which the Danube has forced a passage at a distance of six-and-twenty miles 
above New Orsova. The pass, which is not more than a pistol-shot in width, 
is commanded by a fortified cleft in the rock, called Veterani’s Hole, and 
this post the Austrians should and could have maintained when the main 
body of the Turks appeared at Old Orsova on the 7th of August; this, how- 
ever, they neglected to do. The Austrian general suffered himself to be defeated 
and lost thirteen pieces of cannon, and as his communications with the main 
army were cut off, he was obliged to retreat so far that the garrison of this 
important post was left to its fate. The Turks sacrificed great numbers of 
men in order to seize this fastness, by the possession of which they immediately 
became masters of the whole navigation of the Danube as far down as Belgrade. 
As soon as the Danube was lost, the imperial army found itself threatened in 
the rear. 

Nothing but disaster attended the operations of Joseph and Wartensleben. 
The army under the prince of Cobuig was somewhat less unfortunate. Khotin, 
which tlie Russians nad captured in the last war without firinc a shot, was 
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reduced by it after a most heroic resistance of three months; and this was 
the last exploit of a campaign in which thirty thousand Austrians fell in 
desultory skirmishes, and forty thousand were swept off by pestilence — 
losses l}ut poorly compensated by the capture of Szabatch, Khotin, Dubitza, 
and Noyi. Circumstances, however, afterwards proved more favourable. 
Jassy was taken; in October, the Russians were in possession of five districts 
of Moldavia and of several passes in Wallachia, and the main army was again 
able to extend the limits of its operations. Wartensleben sat down with a 
part of the army before Mahadia; and the emperor kept possession of the 
country from Pantchova to Semlin, 

Victories of Suvarov (17S8~~1739 A.D.) 

After the massacre perpetrated by Suvarov upon the Turks on the pro- 
monto^ of Kinburn, the Russians had remained for a long time quiet; but 
by their possession of the coasts they effectually prevented the Turks from 
landing any troops, and by the cajpture of the island of Beresam wholly 
excluded them from the mouth of the Dnieper. It was not till late in the 
year 1788 that Potemkin summoned Suvarov from Kinburn to conduct tlie 
siege of Otchakov, where, however, he Tras wounded, and after his return to 
Eanbum the siege made very little progress. The avarice of Potemkin 
deprived the soldiers of the necessary supplies; and the dreadful cold and 
disease proved far more injurious to them than the attacks of their enemies. 

At length the frost became so intense that the men were obliged to exca- 
vate pits for dwellings,^ but the same frost also opened up a means of attackng 
the fortress and reducing it after the Russian fashion, that is, without regard 
to the sacrifice of thousands of men, a few weeks earlier than they could other- 
wise have done. The city is completely protected on the side towards the 
Black Sea by a marshy lake called Liman ; and now that the lake was frozen, 
Potemkin issued orders to storm the fortress from the sea side, where it was 
weakest. The Russians were cruelly sacrificed: one regiment was no sooner 
mowed down thaii another was compelled to advance, and above four thou- 
sand men were slain before the storming of Otchakov was effected (December 
16th), an exploit which was afterwards extolled to heaven. The Russians, 
having at length borne down all resistance and forced their way into the city, 
were compensated for their losses and sufferings during the siege by three 
days’ murder and pillage; they put citizens and soldiers, men, women, and 
children to the sword wi&out mercy or distinction. It is said that twenty 
thousand Turks perished in this massacre; but this piece of Russian heroism, 
which was not performed by Potemkin himself but by others at his command, 
was also rewarded after the Russian fashion. Every soldier who had taken 
part in the si^e received a medal of honour, whilst Potemkin, who had con- 
tributed nothing to its success, derived the only real advantage. The empress 
had previously deprived Razumovski of the office of hetman, which she now 
conferred upon Potemkin, who received in addition a present of 100,000 
roubles, besides what he had appropriated to himself out of the moneys des- 
tined for the besieging army, and what he had seized out of the rich booty 
which fell into his hands after the capture of the city. 

The death of the sultan Abdul Hamid in April, 1789, made no change in 
the relations between the Turks and Russians. His successor, Selim, con- 
tinued to prosecute the war, and Suvarov having recovered from the effects 
of his wound again joined Potemkin’s army, and. was put at the head of the 
division which was to co-operate with the Austrians. Laudon had now the 
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coimnand of the wliole Austrian army; the prince of Coburg, however, retained 
that of the division which was to keep open the communications with the 
Russians; and again he gave such numerous proofs of his incapacity to con- 
duct any great undertakings, or even to help himseif out of trifling difficulties, 
that the history of the campaign of 1789 alone ought to have prevented the 
emperor Leopold from entrusting him with the command against the French, 
who possessed generals and soldiers of a very different kind from those of the 
Turks. Selim III had succeeded in getting on foot a very considerable force 
which was destined to operate on the extreme point of Moldavia, where that 
country touches upon Transylvania, and is separated from Wallachia by a 
small river, which also divides the little town of Fokshani into two parts, one 
belonging to Moldavia, and the other to Wallachia. Coburg was advancing 
thither slowly and methodically, when the Turkish army encamped in the 
neighbourhood of the town turned suddenly upon him, and filled him with such 
apprehensions of being completely shut in that, instead of boldly doing what 
Suvarov afterwards did, he anxiously besought that general’s speedy assist- 
ance. 

Suvarov’s army was lying at Belat in Moldavia; when the news reached 
him he at once began a march of between forty and fifty miles in a direct line 
over mountains, across ravines and pathless wilds, and in less than thirty-six 
hours reached the Austrians on the 30th of July, at five o'clock in the evening. 
At eleven that night he sent the plan of the attack upon the Turks, which 
was to commence at two in the morning, to the astonished prince, who had 
never heard of such rapidity of movement, or seen it equalled even on parade. 
The bewildered prince went three times to Suvarov’s quarters without having 
seen him; in the battle he made no claim to the supreme command, which 
should have belonged to him as the eldest general, but submitted as a subor- 
dinate to Suvarov’s orders. The Turks, to the number of between fifty and 
sixty thousand men, were in position at Fokshani when the Russians and 
Austrians with forty thousand men passed the river Puma and stormed their 
fortified camp, mounting the ramparts and driving them in at the point of 
the bayonet, as if they were assaulting ordinary field-works. The camp was 
taken in an hour, with the loss of about eight hundred men; the whole body 
of the Turkish inf^try fell into disorder, their cavalry galloped off, were scat- 
tered in all directions, and pursued for some miles with the greatest impet- 
uosity and vehement zeal. The whole of the baggage and artillery, all the 
stores collected in Fokshani, a hundred standards and seventy pieces of cannon, 
fell into the hands of the victors; the Austrians exhibited the same zeal, per- 
severance, and courage as the Russians, and had they possessed such a com- 
mander as Suvarov, they would have reaped immense fruits from the victory, 
but they became sensible, as early as August, that they were in want of a 
proper leader. 

Suvarov returned to Moldavia; Coburg looked quietly on whilst the Turks 
were coUecti]^ a new army, and siffiered the grand vizir to advance without 
obstruction in Wallachia. The Turks directed Hassan Pasha, who lay in 
Ismail, to make an expedition against Repnin, whilst the grand vizir was to 
march agai^ Prince Cobtirg, who had ta^en up a position at Martmesti, on 
the river Rinmik. The news of this fresh attack no sooner reached the Aus- 
trian camp than Coburg, instead of attempting to help him^Lf, again had 
recourse to Suvarov, who had already drawn nearer to Coburg from Belat. 
The grand vizir’s army, which had been estimated at one himffied thousand 
men, pushed forward rapidly by Braila (Ibrahil), and compelled the advanced 
posts of the prince to retire into their camp. Suvarov received the prince's 
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letter on the 16th of September, immediately gave orders to marcli, and t-R « 
days afterwards succeeded in forming a junction with the Austrians, at the 
very moment in which they were to have been attacked by the Turks. 

Amtfian and Russian Valour; Austrians Withdrawal (1789-1790 A,I>.) 

The Austrians then proved anew that thejr were not to be surpassed when 
not commanded as usual by princes and privileged persons, who become gen- 
erals whilst they sleep. Coourg, as he had previously done at Fokshani 
totally relinquished the command at Martinesti to Suvarov, who immediately 
availed himself of the oversight of the Turks in not fortifying their camp before 
they offered battle, and attacked them by storm in their unfinished trenches. 
The issue was as glorious as it had been on the 31st of July at Fokshani; the 
contest, however, was more obstinately maintained. On this occasion the 
Russians formed the left wing, whilst the centre and right were occupied by 
the Austrians, whose admirably served artillery scattered the Turkish cavalry, 
which had made an attempt to surround and cut off the small body of the 
Russians. The victory in this dangerous and hard-fought battle was gained 
not rnerely by the courage, activity, and bayonets of the Austrian and Rus- 
sian infantry, but especially by the great military skill *of the commander. 
His orders to avoid the village of Bochsa, and first to drive the Turks out of 
the woods by which they were covered before commencing the main attack, 
have been greatly admired, and above all his prudence in not sacrificing the in- 
fantry in a blind storm, which was the more remarkable in a general accus- 
tomed fo bring everything to a rapid determination. 

^ The victory was splendid, the booty immense, the Turkish army a second 
time utterly dispersed — a necessary consequence of the nature of its com- 
position ^ and the number of killed and wounded much greater than at 
Fokshani. Prince Coburg, on account of this 'dctory, in which he was entitled 
to little share, wa^ created a field-marshal; Suvarov received the dignity of a 
count of the empire from the emperor Joseph, and the empress of Russia for 
once gave an honourable surname to a man who had really earned it by his 
personal services; she raised him to a level with her Tchesmian Orlov and 
ler Taurian Potemkin, and called him Rimnikski, from the name of the river 
on the banks of which he had been victorious. 

The victory of Rimnik and the capture of Belgrade by Laudon on the 9th 
2f yp’^ober were the harbingers of greater success. Hassan Pasha, the 
lurkish high-admiral and celebrated conqueror of Egypt, whose confidence in 
his good fortune had encouraged him to assume the command of an army, was 
totaUy defeated at Tobak, in Bessarabia, by Prince Potemkin, and his dis- 
comture was foUowed^ by the surrender of Bender, Akerman, Kilia Nova, 
and Isatza, and by the investment of Ismail. At the same time the prince of 
Cobmg took Bucnaiest and Hohenlohe, forcing the passes which lead into 
Wallacma, made^ himself master of Rimnik and Krajova. Laudon also 
reduced Sernendria and Kladova, and blockaded Orsova, which, being situ- 
ated in an island of the Danube, was inaccessible to regular attacks. By 
these conque^ the allies ^came masters of the whole line of fortresses which 
covemd the Turkish frontier; the three grand armies, originally separated by 
a va^ extent of county, were rapidly converging to the same point, and 
xnreatenea, by theu* united force, to overbear all opposition, and in another 
caiMaign to com|dete the subversion of the Ottoman empire in Europe. 

But m the midst of this successful career, the increasing ferment in the 
iiereditajy states of Austria, the rebellion in the Netherlands, and, still more, 
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the interposition of the maritime powera^and Prussia, checked the hopes of 
Joseph at the very moment when his projects of aggrandisement seemed 
hastening to their completion. Justly alarmed at the successes of the two 
imperial courts, the three combined powers incited Poland to throw off the 
yoke of Eu^ia, delivered the king of Sweden from Banish invasion, and laid 
the foundation of a general alliance for reducing the overgrown power of 
Austria and Eussia. The king of Prussia even encouraged the rising discon- 
tents in Hungary, fomented the troubles which the impolitic innovations of 
Jc^eph had excited in the i^etherlands, and, in the b<^inning of 1790, opened 
a negotiation with the Porte for the conclusion of an offensive alliance, 
intended not only to effect the restoration of the dominions conquered during 
the existing war, but even of the Crimea, and the territories dismembered by 
the two imperial courts from Poland. 

^ The only power to which Joseph might have turned as a counterpoise to 
this combination was France, from whose recent change of system he had 
flattered himself with hopes of a cordial support, and from which he had even 
received private laigesses to a considerable amount. But now France was 
in the throes of her great revolution, and Jo^ph was left without a resource. 
Worn down by innumerable calamities and disease, he died in February, 1790; 
and his successor, Leopold, was fortunate enough to conclude a separate 
peace with the Porte. 

Russia Prosecutes the War; the Storm of Ismail (11^ A.D,) 

Eussia continued to prosecute the war against the Turks without the aid 
of Austria. Ismail still held out, and Potemkin, who had been besieging it 
for seven months, began to grow impatient. Living in his camp like one of 
those satraps whom he even surpassed in luxury, he was surrounded by a 
crowd of courtiers and ladies, who exerted every effort to amuse him. One 
of these ladies, pretending to read the decrees of fate in the arrangement of a 
pack of cards, predicted that he would take the town at the end of three weeks. 
Potemkin answered, with a smile, that he had a method of divination far 
more infallible. He instantly sent orders to Suvarov to come from Galatz 
and take Ismail in three days. Suvarov arrived and took such measures as 
would'-seem to indicate that he designed a renewal of the regular siege; he 
drew together the scattered divisions of the troops, formed them into a large 
besieging army of about forty thousand men, and ordered the small Eussian 
fleet to come into the neighbourhood of the city: but his real design was to 
follow the course he had successfully pursued l^fore Otchakov, ta advan- 
tage of the frost, and reduce the fortress by storm. 

Had not Ismail, according to ancient usage, been built without advanced 
works, even a general like Suvarov would scarcely have ventured on such an 
attack, which in the actual condition of the defences was attended by such 
murderous consequences. On the 21st of September the city was twice sum- 
moned, and on both occasions the garrison and inhabitants were threatened 
with the fate of Otchakov. The Turks, however, did not suffer themselves to 
be terrified into submission, and the fearful storm was commenced on the 
22nd, at four o^clock in the morning. The wail was not mounted till eight 
o'clock, after an unexampled slaughter; but still the hottest ]3art of the 
struggle took place in the city itself. Every street was convertec. into a for- 
tress, every house became a redoubt, and it was twelve o'clock before the 
Eussians, advancing through scenes of carnage and desperate resistance, 
reached the market-place, where the Tatars cl the Crimea w^ere collected. 
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The Tatars fought for two hours with all the energy of desoair, and after they 
had been all cut to pieces the struggle was still carried on by the Turks in the 
streets. Suvarov at length opened a passage for his cavalry through the 
gates into the devoted city; they charged through the streets, and continued 
to cut down and massacre the people till four o’clock in the afternoon. At 
the conclusion of this dreadful butchery the Russians received the reward 
which had been promised them when they were led to the storm and to cer- 
tain death, the city was given up for three d^ys to the mercy of the vic- 
torious troops. 

Suvarov himself, in his official report of this murderous enterprise, states 
that in the course of four days 33,000 Turks were either slain or mortally 
wounded, and 10,000 taken prisoners. He rates the loss of the Russians at 
2000 killed and 2500 wounded: a number which seems to us as improbably 
small as the usual accounts, which assign 15,000 as the Russian loss, seem 
exaggerated. There were two French toigr6s present at this storm, one of 
whom afterwards became celebrated as a Russian governor-general and 
French minister, and the other as a Russian general in the war against his 
countrymen. The first was the duke de Richelieu, or as he was then called de 
Fronsac, and the second the count de Langeron. Kutusov also served in this 
affair under Suvarov and led the sixth line of attack. 

European Intervention; the Treaty of Jassy (170^ A.D,) 

About this time the whole diplomacy and aristocracy of Europe were 
busily employed in endeavouring i;o rescue the Turks, in order to check the 
dangerously rapid progress of the French and Polish revolutionists. There 
speedily grew up such a general desire as the English wished to promote — of 
two evils to choose the least — to secure and uphold the empire of the Turks 
and to let the nationality of Poland perish. Russia, however, declined the 
proffered mediation of England in the war with the Turks, as she had resolved 
ror this time to give up her conquests in Turkey in order to indemnify herself 
in Poland: she accepted merely the intervention of the friendly Danes. 

Potemkin and tie empress were not unthankful for Suvarov ’s servility, 
since he threw himself and all his services at their feet, and ascribed every- 
thing to them alone. Repnin,^ whom Potemkin left at the head of the army 
when he went to St. Petersburg in October, 1790. pursued a very different course, 
doing more in two months than Potemkin had done in three years. He 
crossed the Danube with his army, pushed forward into Bulgaria, and caused 
the whole Turkish army to be attacTked and beaten near Badadagh by Kutu- 
sov, after Gudovitch, the brother of him who had been the faithful aide-de- 
camp of Peter III, had completely put down the Tatars in the Kuban in Jan- 
uary, 1791. At the head of forty thousand Russians, Repnin then advanced 
against one hundred thou^d Turks, under the command of the same vizir, 
Yussuf, who had fought with such success against the emperor Joseph in tlxe 
Bannat. 

Potemkin eager to appropriate the impending victory, started with great 
expeditiousness from St.^ Petersburg when both armies were ready for battle 
(July, 1791). He took it for granted that Repnin would certainly await his 
arrival at the army; but he did no such thing. He offered battle before the 
arrival of Potemkin, whose custom it was to enjoy the fruits in the gathering 
of which he had no share. The victory which Kepnin gained over the great 
Turkish army in July at Matohin led to a violent altercation between him 
and Potemkin, who came too late to have any participation in the honours 
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of the day; Repnin, however, still remained in command of the army. Potem- 
kin afterwards did everything in his power to prevent the peace for which 
Repnin was to negotiate, although he clearly saw that the course of events 
requil'ed the Russians to mve up this wholesale conquest of Turkish provinces. 
Happily, his death left Repnin^s hands free, and a treaty was concluded at 
Jas^ on the 9th of January, 1792, between Russia and the Porte, by which 
the former acquired nothing more than the fortress of Otchakov, the siirround- 
ing territory from the Dniester to the Bug, and the protectorate of Georgia, 


THE DEATH OF POTEMKIN (1792 A.D.); SEGURAS CHARACTERISATION 

Not long after Potemkinas arrival at Jassy, where his headquarters or, to 
speak more properly, his capital and his court were established, he was seized 
with a malignant fever, and presumed to treat it with the same haughty con- 
tempt with which he had long been used to treat his fellow men : he laughed 
at his physicians, and ate salt meat and raw turnips. His disease growing 
worse, he desired to be conveyed to Otchakov, his beloved conquest, But had 
not travelled more than a few miles before the air of his carriage seemed to 
stifle him. His cloak was spread by the road-side; he was laid on it, and there 
expired in the arms of his favourite niece Branicka. Catherine fainted three 
times when she heard of his death: it was necessary to bleed her; she was 
thought to be dying. She expressed almost as mucn grief as at the death of 
Lanskoi; but it was not the lover she regretted: it was the friend whose 
genius assimilated with her own, whom she considered as the support of her 
throne and the executor of her vast projects. Catherine, holding her usur^d 
sceptre, was a woman and timid: she was accustomed to beholcl in Potemicin 
a protector whose fortune and glo^ were intimately connected with her own. 
The character of this Russian vizir has been thus sketched by Count S4gur, 
who, as ambassador to St. Petersburg, lived long in habits of intimacy with 
him: 

“ Prince Gregory Alexandrovitch Potemkin was one of the most extraordi- 
nary men of his times; but in order to have played so conspicuous a part, he 
must have been bom in Russia and have lived in the reign of Catherine II. 
In any other country, in any other time, with any other sovereign, he would 
have Been misplaced; and it was a singular stroke of chance that created 
this for the period that' tallied with him, and brought together and 
combined all the circumstances with which he could taUy. 

'' In his person were collected the most opposite defects advantages 
of every kind. He was avaricious and ostentatious, despotic and popular, 
inflexible and beneficent, haughty and obliging, politic and confiding, licen- 
tious and superstitious, bold and timid, ambitious and indiscreet. Lavish 
of his bounties to his relations, his mistresses, and his fa%^ourites, yet fre- 
quently paying neither his household nor his creditors. His consequence 
always depended on a woman, and he was always unfaithful to her. 
Nothing could equal the activity of his mind or the indolence of his body. 
No dangers could appal his courage; no difficulties force him to abandon his 
projects. But the success of an enterprise always brought with it disgust. 
He wearied the empire by the number o;: his posts and the extent of his wwer. 
He was himself fatigued with the burden of nis existence; envious of all that 
he did not do, and sick of all that he did. Rest was not mateful to him, nor 
occupation pleasing. Everything with him was d^ltory — busine^, 
pleasure, temper, carriage. In every company he had an embarrassed air, 
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and his presence was a restraint on every company. He was morose to 'all 
that stood in awe of him, and caressed all such as accosted him with famil- 
iarity. 

/‘Ever promising, seldom keeping his word, and never forgetting ^any- 
thing, none had read less than he — few people were better informed. He 
had talked with the skilful in all professions, in all the sciences, in every art 
None better knew how to draw forth and appropriate to himself the knowl- 
edge of others. In conversation he would have astonished a scholar, an artist 
an artisan, or a di\dne. His information was not deep, but it was very exten- 
sive. He never dived into a subject, but he spoke well on all subjects. 

'‘The inequality of his temper was productive of an inconceivable oddity 
in his desires, his conduct, and his manner of life. One while he formed the 
project of becoming duke of Courland; at another he thought of bestowing on 
limseK the crown of Poland. He frequently gave intimations of an intention 
to make himself a bishop or even a simple monk. He built a suoerb palace 
and wanted to sell it before it was finished. One day he wou d dream of 
nothing but war; and only officers, Tatars, and Cossacks were admitted to 
mm: the next day he was busied only with politics; he would partition the 
Ottoman Empire, and put in agitation all the cabinets of Europe. At other 
times, with nothing in his head but the court, dressed in a magnificent suit 
covered with ribbons presented to him by every potentate, displaying dia- 
monds of extraordinary magnitude and brilliance, he was mving superb enter- 
tainments without any cause. 

“ He was sometimes known for a month, and in the face of all the town, 
1- ^ evenings at the apartments of a young woman, seeming to have 
alike forgotten all business and all decorum. Sometimes also, for several 
weeks succe^ively, shut up in his room with his nieces and several men whom 
he honoured with his intimacy, he Tvould lounge on a sofa, without speaking, 
pla5T.ng at chess, or at cards, with his legs bare, his shirt collar unbuttoned 
in a morning gown, with a thoughtful front, his eyebrows knit, and presenting 
to the view 0/ strangers, who came to see him, the figure of a rough and squahd 
Los^ck. Tnese singularities often put the empress out of humour, but rend- 
ered him more interesting to her. In his youth he had pleased her by the 
ardour of ms passion, his valour, and his masculine beauty. Being arrived at 
matunty, he charmed her still by flattering her pride, calming her appre- 
hensions confirming her power, and caressing her fancies of oriental 
r^ubhcs ^ expulsion of the barbarians, and the restoration of the Grecian 


PotemKin began everything, completed nothing, disordered the finances, 
diso^anised the army, depopulated his country, and enriched it with other 
deserts. The fame of the empress was increased by his conquests. The 
admiration they excited was for her; and the hatred they raised, for her 
mimster. Posterity, more equitable, will perhaps divide between them both 
the glory of the successes and the severity of the reproaches. It will not 
b^tow on Potemkin the title of a great man; but it will mention him as an 
extraordinary person,* and, to draw his picture with accuracy, he might be 

real emblem, as the living image of the Russian Empire, 
??? colossal like Russia. In his mind, as in that country, 

and the Cossack; the rudeness of the eleventh cen- 
t^, and the cormption of the eighteenth; the surface of the arts, and the 
^oranj^ of the cloisters; an outside of civilisation, and many traces of bar- 
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THE QUESTION OF THE IMPEHIAL SUCCESSION 

Some time before the death of Potemkin, Catherine had begun pro- 
ceedings intended to bar the czarevitch Paul from the imperial succession 
She was by no means the cruel, heartless mother that many writers are 
inclined *to represent; but she knew her son thoroughly well, and for^eeing 
how destructive of all good his reign would be she could not think without 
fear of how the empire, which under her rule had made such rapid strides iu 
the path of prosperity, glory, and civilisation, would after her remain with- 
out any guarantee for the stability and durability of its existence. With the 
intention of preserving the country from such a misfortune, Catherine wished 
to make over the throne to the gi^d duke Alexander Pavlovitch and there- 
fore the setting aside of the czarevitch appeared in her eyes a state necessity. 
Meanwhile it is sufficiently well known that Catherine had long been accus- 
tomed to place the interests of the state above everything and to sacrifice to 
them all other considerations and feelings; therefore the difficulties with 
which so daring an administrative step was doubtless accompanied could not 
stop the creator of the changes of the year 1762. Obstacles are created in 
this world,” Catherine once wrote, “ in order that persons of merit may 
them aside and thus- add to their reputation; that is the meaning of obstar 
cles.” Circumstances were also favourable to this new change contemplated 
by Catherine, for at that time no law existed that exactly established the 
order of succession to the throne. The statute of Peter the Great of the year 
1722 was still maintained in full power, and by this statute the reigning Rus- 
sian sovereigns had the right of naming anyone they liked as their succe^ors 
to the throne according to their own Judgment, without being restrained by 
any ancient right of primogeniture; and in cases where the heir already 
designated showed hiroself mcapable, he could be removed from the throne. 

The diary of Krapovitski can serve as a proof that in the year 1787, after 
Catherine’s return from her travels in the south of Russia, the question as to 
the necessity of changing the succession to the throne h^ already matured 
in the mind of the empress; she entered upon the historical study of the 
matter and read “ the right of will of monarchs.” On the 20th of August, iu 
connection with this same question, Catherine discussed with her secretaiw 
the extent to which the m^fortunes of the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch had 
been caused by the false opmion that as eldest son the throne must belong to 
him. Further, on the 25t]i of August, &apovitski writes: Ukases as to the 
heirs to the throne, named since the time of Catherine I, have been asked for, 
and in the explanations a sort of displeasure was manifested.” To what coi^ 
elusions the Ibistorical study of the measures taken by Peter the Great led 
Catherine may be seen from the context of the following remarks, written by 
the empress’ own hand: 

“ It must be acknowledged that the parent is imhappy who sees himself 
obliged for the safeguard of the public good to remove ms offspring. This 
is a condition which accompanies or is Joined to the autocratic and parental 
power. And thus I esteem that the most wise monarch Peter I had' doub^ 
^sly the strongest reasons for the removal of his ungrateful, disobedient, and 
incapable son, who was filled with hatred, malice, and viperous envy against 
him. He sought to find some particle of evil in his fathers deeds and actions 
which were conceived in the spirit of good, he listened to flatterers, shut his 
ears to the truth, and nothing was so pleasing to him as to hear his most 
glorious father defamed and spoken evil of.^ himself was a slu^;ard, a 
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coward, double-faced, unstable, gloomy, timid, drunken, passionate, obstinate, 
bigoted, ignorant man, of most mediocre intelligence and of weak: health.” 

Independent of these remarks, Catherine’s ideas are even more clearly 
expressed in other rough drafts concerning the Greek project and written 
in her own hand. She writes as follows: “Should the successes of the war 
give Russia the means and occasion to drive out completely the enemies of 
the name of Christ from the European frontiers, then Russia, in return for 
such an entirely Christian service rendered to the human race, would reserve 
to herself the restoration on the ruins of the barbaric power, of the ancient 
Greek Empire. Russia would promise to leave such an empire in complete 
independence, to entrust and give it up to the young Russ&n grand duke 
Constantine Pavlovitch, who must then give his promise not to inake in any 
case any hereditary or other pretensions to the succession of all the Russias, 
as eciuaHy his brother must (fp in regard to the Greek succession.” All these 
writing clearly testify that at the time of the second Turkish war the empr^ 
Catherine had definitively come to the conclusion that the welfare of the $tate 
required the setting aside from the succession of the czarevitch Paiil Petro- 
vitch and his replacement by the grand duke Alexander Pavlovitch. 

Meanwhile the czarevitch on his part did aE that was possible to justify 
in the eyes of Russia Catherine’s intentions to exclude him from the throne. 
Acontemporary, T. V. Rostopschin, who was in close relations with him, writes 
as follows: “It is imjpossible to see without shuddering and pity w^t the 
grand duke’s^ father does; it is as if he sought for every means of inspiring 
hatred and disgust. He has taken it into his head that disrespect and neglect 
are shown to him; therefore for this reason, he catches and cavils at every- 
thing and punishes without distinction. Every day one only heai^ of vio- 
lence, of quarrels about trifles of which any private individual would be 
ashamed. ^ He sees a revolution everywhere; he sees Jacobite in eyerything.” 

Catherine’s correspondence shows that already in the year 1791 the plan 
of excluding the czarevitch Paul from the throne was no secret tp those who 
were in her intimacy. On the 1st of September, 1791, the empre$8 in a letter 
to Grimm expresses herself quite definitely on the matter; in .relating her 
supposition as to the consequences of the French Revolution, she Writes : “ But 
this will not be in my time and, I hope, not in the time of Alexandfer.” Finally 
on the 14th of August, 1792, Catherine communicates to Grimm considera- 
tions which allow the nomination of Alexander as heir to be regarded as a 
matter settled. “ Why should the coronation be hurried on? ” writes she * 
“in the words of Solomon there is a time for everything. First we will 
marry Alexander, and then we will crown him with all possible ceremonies, 
solemnities, and popular festivities. Oh, how happy he will be himself, and 
how happy others will be with him! ” The following letter addressed by 
Catherine to Count V. P. Mussin-Pushkin on the 14th of September, 1792, 
written by the empress’ own hand, is characteristic of the relations which sub- 
sisted at that time between the czarevitch Paul Petrovitch and his mother: 

COtTNT VXLKHTINIE PlATOSOTlTCH : 

I herewitlL enclose & copy of KushUer's letter to the TOvemor of this town In which he says 
that the czarevitch has been pleased to order that more than half of the Alexandrovski sqyare, 
as the plan sent by him to the ^vemor indicates, riionld he nven np to a certain merchant. 
The onlOT itself is a mad one and of the greatest iniM>lence. Ens^ev to come to yon and 

t^ him in my name that if he again dares to send snch letters anywhere I will send him where 
titm ravens will not have to seek for his hones ; and tell the grand dnke that in future he is not 
to send any orders hy yon at anyone's request. 

Septmnher 17th» 179d. 

find out hefordiand if this was certainly written by the grand dnke. 


Catbxbihb. 
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In the year 1794 the empress had recourse to decisive m^sures for the 
accomplishment of the projected change and notified to the council her inten- 
tion of setting aside her son Paul as her successor, giving as reasons his char- 
acter and his incapacity. The entire council was ready to submit to this 
decision, but was stopp^ by Count V. P. Mussin-Pushkin, who said that the 
character and instincts of die heir might change when he became emperor; 
these remarks put a stop to Catherine's intention of declaring her grandson 
Alexander as her successor, and for a time the matter rested there. But the 
opposition that Catherine met with in the council naturally did not stop her 
in the pursuit of the aim she had in view. As has already been observed, 
obstacles, in her opinion, are only created in order that they may be set aside 
by persons of merit; guided by such principles, the empress remained true to 
herself and to the matter that was so close to her heart and continued to seek 
for fresh ways of carrying through her intentions.* Nevertheless all her eff orte 
failed in the end, and, as we sh^ see, Catherine's son succeeded her in due 
course.® 


THE LAST OF THE FAVOtmiTES 

Plato Zubov, the twelfth and last of Catherine's avowed favourites, suc- 
ceeded in some degree to the position which Potemkin had held as a sort of 
\ice-emperor. Zubov had superseded Momonov, who, soon wearying of the 
faded charms of a mistress of sixty, became enamoured of the young princess 
Sherbatov, and had the courage t-o avow it and ask permission to marry her. 
Catherine had pride and generosity enough to grant his request without any 
reproaches. S ae saw him married at court to the object of his affection, and 
sent him to Moscow loaded with presents. But it was currently reported 
that Momonov was so imprudent as to mention to his wife some particulars of 
his interviews with the em]3ress, and that she divulged them with a levity 
which Catherine could not forgive. One night, when the husband and wife 
were gone to rest, the master of the police at Moscow entered their chamber; 
and, 5ter showing them an order from her majesty, left them in the hands of 
six women, and retired to an adjoining room. Then the six women, or rather 
the six men dressed as women, seized the babbling lady, and having com- 
pletely stripped her, flogged her with rods in the presence of Momonov, whom 
they forcec. to kneel down during the ceremony. When the chastisement was 
over, the police-master re-entered the room and- said: This’ is the way the 
empress pimishes a first indiscretion. For the second, people are sent to 
Siberia.” 

It was in the spring of 1789, when the empress was at Tsarsko Selo, that 
Mamonov was married and dismissed. Lieutenant Zubov commanded the 
detachment of horse-guards m attendance, and being the only young officer 
in sight he owed his preferment to that fortunate circumstance. Nicholas 
Soltikov, to whom he was distantly related, and who was at that time in 
hi gh credit, took pains to his interest, hoping to find in him a 

protector against Potemkin, whom he heartily disliked. After some secret 
conferences in presence of the Mentor, Zubov was approved, and sent for 
more ample inj-ormation to Mademois^e Protasov and the empress' physi- 
cian. The account they gave must have been favourable, for he was named 
aide^ie-camp to the empress, received a present of a hundr^ thou^nd roubles 
(£10,000) to furnish him with lhaen, and was installed in the apartment of 
the favourites with all the customary advantages. 

The next day this young man was seen familiarly offering his arm to his 
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sovereign, equipped in his new uniform, with a large hat and feather on hia 
head, attended by his ]Datron and the great men of the empire, who walked 
behind him with their bats off, though the day before he had danced attend- 
ance in their ante-chambers. His own were now filled with aged generals 
and ministers of long service, all of whom bent the knee before him. He was 
a genius discerned by the piercing eye of Catherine; the treasures of the 
empire were lavished, on him, and the conduct of the empr^ was sanctioned 
by the meanness and the sh^eful assiduities of her courtiers. 


Debavcheries at Caiherine^s Court 

The new favourite was not quite five-and-twenty years old, the empress 
was upwards of sixty. Yet even at this advanced period of her life she 
revived the orgies and lupercalia which she had formerly celebrated with the 
brothers Orlov. Valerian, a younger brother of Zubov, and Peter Soltikov, 
their friend, were associated in office with the favourite. With these three 
young libertines did the aged Catherine spend her days, while her armies were 
slaughtering the Turks, fighting the Swedes, and ravaging Poland; while her 
people were groaning in wretchedness and famine, and* devoured by extor- 
tioners and tyrants. 

It was at this time she formed a more intimate society, composed of her 
favourites and most trusty ladies and courtiers. This society met two or 
three times a week, under the name of the Little Hermitage. The parties 
were frequently masqued, and the greatest privacy prevailed. They danced, 
olayed at forfeits, joked, romped and engaged in all sorts of frolics and gam- 
bols. Leov Narishkin acted the same part there as Roquelaure at the court 
of Louis XrV; and a fool by title, Matrona Danilovna, seconded him. This 
was -an old gossip, whose wit consisted only in uttering the most absurd vul- 
garities; and as she was allowed the common right of fools, that of saying any- 
thing, she was loaded with presents by the lower order of courtiers. Such for- 
eign ministers as enjoyed the favour of the empress were sometinaes adnutted 
to the Little Hermitage. S4gur, Cobenzl, S tedingk, and Nassau chiefly en j oy ed 
this distinction; but Catherine afterwards formed another assembly, more 
confined and more mysterious, which was called the Little Society. The 
three favourites of whom we have just been speaking, Branicka, Protasov, 
and some confidential women and valets-de-chambre, were its only members. 
In this the Cybele of the north celebrated her most secret mysteries. The 
particulars of these amusements are not fit to be repeated. 

Catherine survived Potemkin but four years. The last ten years of her 
reign carried her power, her glory, and her political crimes to their highest 
pitch. When the great Frederick, dictator of the kings of Europe, died, she 
remained the eldest of the crowned heads of the continent; and if we except 
Joseph, aU those heads together were unequal to her own. If Frederick was 
the dictator of these kings, Catherine became their tyrant. The immense 
empire which she had subjected to her sway; the inexhaustible resources she 
derived from a country and a people as yet in a state of infancy; the extreme 
luxury of her court, the barbarous pomp of her nobility, the wealth and 
princely grandeur of her favourites, tie g orious exploits of her armies, and 
the gigantic views of her ambition threw Europe into a sort of fascination; 
and those monarchs who had been too proud to pay each other even the 
slightest deference felt no abasement in making a woman the arbiter of their 
interests, the rulmg power of all their measures. 
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THE SUBJUGATION AND PINAL PABTmON OP POLAND (1T96 A.D.) U 

The annihilation of Poland, long meditated, was now resolved on. 1% 
empifess could never forgive that nation either for the act of the diet in 1788^ 
which abrogated the constitution dictated by violence in 1775, or the alliance 
of Pru^ia accepted in contempt of her own, or, above all, the constitution 
decreed at Warsaw on the 3rd of May, 1791. Big with these ideas of revenge, 
she gave orders to Bulgakov, her minister at Warsaw, to declare war against 
Poland. 



The diet being assembled received this declaration with a majestic calm- 
ness, which was rapidly succeeded by the generous enthusiasm of a nation 
rouski to self-defence. The king him^M pretended to share the feelings that 
animated his people; and the Poles had tlie weakness to believe that, having 
abandoned his former servility to Russia and his customary indolence, he 
was becoming the defender of their freedom. An army was collected in haste, 
and the command of it given to the kinjg’s nephew, Joseph Poniatowski, an 
inexperienced young man, all of whose efi’orts were obstructed or misdirected 
by his traitorous uncle. 

The Poles could have opposed the designs of Catherine with an army of 
fifty thousand meif; but they never yet could be brought to unite their 
forces; and their different corps were soon after pressed between an army 
of eighty thousand Russians, who fell back from Bessarabia upon the terri- 
tory which extends along the Bug, another of ten thousand collected in the 
environs of Kiev, and a third of thirty thousand, which had penetrated into 
Lithuania. 


We shall not here attempt to draw the picture of the various battles that 
drenched the plains of Polamd with blood, and which, notwithstanding some 
advantages obtained by the Poles, consumed the greater part of th6ir troops. 
It was then that the illustrious Kosciuszko, who as yet was nothing more 
than one' of the lieutenants of young Joseph Poniatowski, displayed qualities 
that justly obtained him the confidence of the nation, the hatred of the Rus- 
sians, and the esteem of Europe. 

During all this time Catherine, not trusting alone to the power of her own 
arms, had been n^otiating with unremitted asaduity. She proptmi Hie 
de^itive partition of Poland to Frederick William, who was undoubtedly no 
less desirous of it than herself. She secretly won over to her views the two 
brothers Kassakovski, the hetman Branicki, Rejevuski, and particularly Felix 
Potocki, who, while flattering himself perl^ps with the hopes of mounting 
the throne of Poland, became only the slave of Russia. She even insisted 
that Stanislaus Augustus should m^e a public declaration that it was 
sary to yield to the superiority of the Rusrian arms. He submitted to this 
indignity; but was not on that accoimt treated by the empress with greater 
indmgence. 

In 1793 the confederation of the partisans of Russia assembled at Grodno, 
where the Russian general proudly seated himself under the canopy of the 
throne he was about to overturn. The Russian minister Sievers, at the same 
time, published a manifesto (April 9th) in which he d^lared that his sov- 
ereign would incorporate with her dominions all the territoiy of Poland whuh 
her arms had conquered. The king of Pnissia, in concert with CSatherine, had 
already marched an army into Pol^d. 

The Russians, dispersed about the provinces of that kingdom, committed 
depredations and ravages of which history furriMies but few examples. War- 
saw bec^e likewise the theatre of their excesses. The Russian general IgeL 
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Strom, who governed that city, connived at the disorders of his soldiers, and 
made the wretched inhabitants feel the whole weight of his arrogance and 
barbarity. The defenders of Poland had been obliged to disperse. Their 
oroperty was confiscated; their families were reduced to servitude. Gofed^ 
by so many calamities, they once more took the resolution to free their coun- 
try of the Russians. Some of them assembled, and sent an invitation to 
Kosciuszko to come and put himself at their head. That general had retii^ 
to Leipsic, with Hugh Kolonti, Zajonchek, and Ignatius Potocki, a man of 
great iinowledge and sagacity, a sincere friend to his country, and in all 
respects the opposite of his cousin Felix. These four Poles joined eagerly in 
the resolution adopted by their honest countrymen; but they were sensible 
that, in order to succeed, they must begin by giving liberty to the peasants, 
who till then had been treated in Poland like beasts of burden. 

Kosciuszko and Zajonchek repaired, with all expedition, to the frontiers 
of Poland. The latter proceeded to Warsaw, where he had conferences with 
the chiefs of the conspirators. A banker named Kapustas, a bold and artful 
man, made himself responsible for the inhabitants of the capital. He saw 
likewise several officers, who declared their detestation of the Russian yoke. 
All, in short, was ripe for an insurrection, when the Russian commanders, to 
whom Kosciuszko’s presence on the frontiers had given umbrage, forced him 
to postpone it for a time. To throw the Russians off their guard, Kosciuszko 
went into Italy, and Zajonchek to Dresden, whither Ignatius Potocki and 
Kolonti had retired, but all at once Zajonchek appeared again at Warsaw. 
The king hims elf impeached him to the Russian general Igelstrom, who had a 
conference with him, and ordered him to quit the Polish territory. No alter- 
native now remamed for him but to proceed immediately to action, or to 
abandon the enterprise altogether. Zajonchek resolved on the former. 

In 1794 Kosciuszko was Trailed from Italy, and arrived at Cracow, where 
the Poles received him as their deliverer. In spite of the orders of the Rus- 
sians, Colonel Madalinski pertinaciously refused to disband his regiment. 
Some other officers had joined him. Kosciuszko was proclaimed general of 
his little army, amounting to three thousand foot and twelve hundred horse; 
and the act of insurrection was almost immediately published on the 24th of 
March. Three hundred peasants, armed with scythes, ranged themselves 
under the s^dard of Kosciuszko. That general soon found himself faced by 
seven thousand Russians, who were put to flight after a vigourous resistance. 

On hearing at Warsaw of the success of Kosciuszko, the Russian general 
Igelstrom catjsed all thc«se to be arrested whom he susjDected to have any 
concern in the insurrection: but these measures served only the more to 
irritate the conspirators. Tne insurrection broke out on the 18th of April 
Two thousand Russians were put to the sword. Their general, being besieged 
in his house, requested permission to capitulate; and profiting by the delay 
that was granted him, he escaped to the Prussian camp, which lay at a little 
distance from Warsaw. Vilna, the capital of Lithuania, followed the exam- 
ple of Waimw;^ but the triumph of the insurgents was there less terrible. 
Colonel lazinski, who was at their head, conducted himself with so much 
skill, that he took all the Russians prisoners, without shedding a drop of 
blood. The inlmbitants of the cantons of Chehn and of Lumin declared 
themselves also in a state of insurrection, and were imitated by three Polish 
regiments who were employed in the service of the Russians. Some of the 
principal partisans of Russia, the hetman Kassakovski, the bishop his brother, 
Zabiello, Ozarovski, and Ankvitch were sentenced to be hanged, the first at 
Vilna, and the others at Warsaw. 
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Hosciuszko exerted himself to the utmost to augment his anny. He got 
recruits among the peasants; and to inspire them with more emulation he 
wore their dress, ate with them, and distributed encouragements among them; 
but >those men too long degraded in Poland were not yet d^rving of the 
liberty that was offered them. They distrusted the intentions of the nobles, 
who, on their side, for the most part lamented the loss of their absurd pre- 
rogatives. Stanislaus Augustus and his partisans augmented still further 
the ill-will of the nobles, by representing to them the inti^tionsof Kosciuszko 
as disastrous to their order, and by caballing eontmually in favour of Russia. 

In the m^n time, the empress, not satisfied with augmenting the num- 
ber of her troops in Poland, had sent her best generals thiOier. After several 
battles, in one of which Fr^erick William, who had advanced to support 
Russians, fought at the head of his troops against Kosciuszko, who was striv- 
ing to prevent the junction of the Russian generals, Suvaroy and Fersen, the 
Polish commander was attackal by the latter at Ikl^ziewice on the 4th of 
October. His talents, his valour, and his desperation were xmable to pre^ 
vent the Poles from yielding to numbers- Almost the whole of his army 
were cut to pieces or obliged to lay down their arms. He himself, covered 
with wounds, was taken prisoner, ejaculating, Finis PolonixF^ 

All who were able to escape from the conquerors went and shut them- 
selves up in Praga, the eastern suburb of Warsaw, where 26,000 Poles and 
104 heavy cannon and mortars defended the bridges over the Vistula and tl^ 
appioach to the capital. Suvarov was soon before the gates with an effec- 
tive force of but 22,000 men and 86 field pieces; but even with such o<^ 
gainst him he resolved to do as he had done at Isniail, and carry the Polish 
Imes at the point of the bayonet. After cannonading the defences for two 
days he gave the order for the assault at daybreak; on the 4th of NovemlDer. 
The trenches were carried after a desperate fight of five hours; the Russian 
swept into the town, murdering all before them, old men, women, and chil- 
dren { the wooden houses were speedily on fire; th^ bridges were broken 
down, so that the helpless crowds who attempted to escape into the city w^ 
remorselessly driven mto the Vistula. Besices 10,000 Polish soldiei^ 12,000 
citizens of every age and sex perished in this wanton butchery. 

Warsaw itself capitulated on the 5th of Novem^, and was delivered up 
to the Rusaans on i:he 6th. Poland was now annihilated- One division of 
its troops after another was disarmed, and all the generals and officers who 
could be seized were carried off. The king, however, who could be induced 
to do anything if his comforts were spared, was us^ as an mstrmnent to 
give to power the impress of right. He was again set nominally at the head 
of the kmgdom till the robbers had agreed u^n the division of the spoil, and 
had no longer need of him. Suvarov helci a splendid military court for a 
year in Warsaw, far eclipsing the king, till at Iraigth the city was given up to 
the Pru^ians. 

The whole of the year 1795 was spent in negotiations with Prusria, and 
the last treaty for the partition of Polmid was not signed tiU the 24th of Octo- 
ber, 1795. In December, Suvarov travelled from Warsaw to St. Petersburg, 
where the empress appropriated the Tauiian palace for his residence, and 
nominated a special household for his service. On the 1st of January,^ 1796, 
Warsaw was first given u]p to the Prussians, and n^otiations were earned on 
till the . 21st of October, 1796, respecting the boundaries of the palatinates of 
Warsaw and Cracow. By virtue of this partition, first finally arranged in 
October, 1796, Austria obtained the chief parts of the waiwodeship of Cra- 
cow, the palatinates of Sendomir and Lublm, together with a portion of the 
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district of Chelm and portions of the waiwodeships of Brzesc, Podalachia, 
and Massovia, which lie along the left bank of the Bug. All these districts 
contain about 834 German square miles. Prussia received those portions of 
Massovia and Podalachia which touch upon the right bank of that river, in 
Lithuania those parts of the palatinates of Troki and Samogitia which lie 
to the left of the Niemen, and, finally, a district in Little Poland which 
belonged to the wahvodeship of Cracow, making in all about one thousand 
German square miles. Russia received the whole of what had hitherto been 
Polish Lithuania as far as the Niemen, and to the frontiers of the waiwode- 
ships of Brzesc and Novogrodek, and thence to the Bug, together with the 
greater part of Samogitia. In Little Poland she obtained that part of Chelm 
which lies on the right bank of the Bug and the remainder of Volhinia, in all 
about two thousand German square miles. During the negotiations for the 
partition, Russia caused Stanislaus Augustus to lay down the crown. The 
three partitioning powers ensured him a yearly income of 200,000 ducats, and 
promised to pay his debts. 

THE ANNEXATION OF COEELAND (1795 A.D.) 

Catherine had now conquered, either by her arms or by her intrigues, 
almost one-half of Poland, the Crimea, the Kuban, and a part of the frontiers 
of Turkey. But she had no need of armaments and battles for usurping 
another rich and well-peopled country. Courland and Semigallia, where still 
reigned Duke Peter, the feeble son of the famous Biron, had long been pre- 
pared for that annexation, which was now effected almost without an efiurt. 
The flattering reception given to the Courish nobles in St. Petersburg by the 
empress, distinctions, honours, posts, and pleasures, rendering their abode 
in the imperial residence far preferable to continuing in Mittau, and made 
them desirous of being under the sway of the sovereign of a vast em]3ire, 
rather than live in obedience to a duke the obscurity of whose origin i:hey 
could not forget, and whom they regarded as their inferior. To bring the 
people to the i^me way of thinking as the nobles, Catherine artfully embroiled 
them with their neighbours, and created for them reasons of alarm. 

She began by instigating the inhabitants of Livonia to insist upon the 
fulfilment of an ancient convention, by which the Courlanders were obliged 
to bring all their merchandises to Riga: certainly a very strange and hard 
condition, by which a nation, that had on its coasts excellent harbours hap- 
pily situated, should be obliged to go, at a great expense, to embark the pro- 
ducts of its soil in a foreign city. The quarrel between the Livonians and 
the Courlanders was not yet terminated, when the empress sent engineers 
into Courland, to mark out a canal, to facilitate the transport of the mer- 
chandises of that country into Livonia. The Courlanders seeing this, and 
fearing lest they should be soon forced to make use of this canal, thought it 
better for them to be protected than oppressed by the empress, and to be her 
subjects rather than her neighbours. 

Catherine, being informed of these dispositions, called the duke of Cour- 
land to her, under the pretence of conferring with him on matters of impor- 
tance. No sooner was i:hat prince at the foot of the throne of the autocratrix 
of the north, than the states of Courland held an assembly, wherein it was 
proposed to jput the country under the supremacy of Russia. The principal 
members of the grand council faintly opposed this motion, observing, that 
before they proceeded to a resolution it would be expedient to wait the 
return of tlhe duke. The oberburgraf Hoven rose up, and spoke a long time 
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in favour of Russia. Some councillors expressed themselves of his opinion; 
others reproached him with treason* The dispute grew warm on both sides; 
challenges were reciprocally given and swords were about to be drawn, when 
the Russian general Pahlen appeared in the assembly. His presence restored 
tranquillity. No one presumed to raise his voice against Russia; and the 
proposal of the nobles was adopted. 

The next day, March 18th, 1795; the act was drawn up, by which Cour- 
land, Semigallia, and the circle of Pilten made a formal surrender of them- 
selves to the empress of Russia; and it was carried to St. Petersburg, where 
the duke of Courland learned, 
from the mouth of his own sub- 
jects, that they themselv^ had 
deprived him of his dominions. 

The empre^ immediately sent 
a governor thither. Some dis- 
content, however, remained in 
Courland; discontent brought 
on proscription, and the pos- 
sessions of the proscribed were 
given to the courtiers of Cath- 
erine, The favourite, Plato 
Zubov, and his brother Vale- 
rian obtained a great part of 
those rich and shameful spoilsi 

LAST TEAHS AND DEATH OP 
CATHEEINE 

Before the breaking out* of 
the French Revolution the gov- 
ernments of Louis XVI and 
Catherine 11 had entered into 
active negotiations for the for- 
mation of a quadruple alliance 
that should include Austria, 

Russia, and the two houses of cathdusb n 

Bourbon, and should have for (irao-iToe) 

its object the checking of Eng- 
land's maritime pretensions and the encroachments of Prussia. After the 
taking of the Bastille Catherine realised that she could no longer count 
upon the support of France, since that country was exclusively occupied with 
its own intmor transformation. She kept anxious watch, however, upon 
the course of events in Paris, and manifested the liveliest antipathy to the 
new principles, falling ill at the news of the king's execution on the 21st of 
Janua^. Led by fear into a violent reaction, the correspondent of Voltaire 
and Diderot set a close watch upon all Russians suspectedf of liberalism* She 
destroyed a tragedy of Kniaznin and exiled to Siberia Radichtchev, the author 
of a curious book entitled Journey from St. Peter^urg to Moscow^ in which 
were many sharp reflections on serfdom; Novikov was confined at Schlussel- 
burg, his printing houses were closed and all his enterprises ruined. She 
dismissed Genet, the French ambassador, refused to recognise either the con- 
stitution of 1791 or the French Republic, issued an ukase announcing the rup- 
ture of diplomatic rektions with France, refused to the tri-colour admission 
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to Russian ports, expelled all French subjects who refused to swear allegiance 
to the monarchical principle, extended a warm welcome to French refugees 
and lost no time in acknowledging Louis XVIII. 

El 1792 she published her famous note on the restoration of royal power 
and aristocratic privileges in France, asserting that only ten thousand men 
would be necessary to effect a counter-revolution. She encouraged Gustavus 
in, who was assassinated by his nobles at a masked ball (March 16th, 1792), 
to place himself at the head of a crusade against democracy. She further 
urged England to assist the count d’ Artois in a descent he had planned upon 
the French coast, and stimulated the zeal of Austria and Prussia. Notwith- 
standing this, though she had repeatedly negotiated treaties for subsidies and 
promis^ troops, she took care never to b^ome involved in a war with the 
west. position is taken,” she said, “my part assigned; I shall watch 

the movements of Turkey, Poland, and Sweden.” 

The latter country b^ame reconciled to France after the death of Gus- 
tavus III. The punishment of the Jacobins of Warsaw and Turkey was an 
easier and more lucrative piece of work. We should also take into account 
an admission that she made to her vice-chancellor Ostermann in 1791: “Am 
I wrong? I cannot avow aU to the courts of Berlin and Vienna, but I wish to 
keep them engaged in these affairs so that I may have freedom to carry on 
my unfinished enterprises.” She excused herself for not taking part in the 
anti-revolutionary crusade by alleging the war with Turkey; then when in 
consequence of the revolution of the 3rd of May she was obliged to hasten 
the Peace of Jassy, she made the Polish war her excuse; and when this was 
ended she affected to excite Suvarov and his soldiers against the atheists of 
the west, but in reality thought only of gaining her own ends in the east. 
Muhammed, the new king of Persia, had recently invaded Georgia and burned 
Tiflis, the capital of Heraclius, a proteg4 of the empress. Catherine sum- 
moned to her court an exiled brotlier of Muhammed's and cliarged Valerian 
Zubov with the conquest of Persia. [His armies were actually under way 
when the death of Catherine led to the abandonment of the enterprise.] 

Without being aware of it Catherine II really performed greater service 
to France than to the coalition. By her intervention in Poland and her pro- 
jects against the east she had excited the jealousy and suspicion of Prussia 
and Austria. She took care to pit them against each other; made the sec- 
ond partition with Frederick William in spite of Austria, and effected the 
third with Francis II to the extreme dissatisfaction of Prussia. She con- 
tributed indirectly to weaken and dissolve the coalition, being herself pre- 
vented from joining it by the Polish insurrection that received so much 
encouragement from France. She died on the 17th of November, 1796, at 
the age of sixty-seven. Since Ivan the Terrible no monarch had extended 
the limits of the empire by such vast conquests. Catherine made the Nie- 
men, the Dniester, and the Black Sea the boundaries of Russia.^ 


A RUSSIAN ESTIMATE OF CATHERINE 

The personality of the empress was as though created for a throne. We 
do not meet in history with any other woman so fitted to ride. On all and 
each she produced a profound impression. No one has spoken more harshly 
and disadvptageously of the empress’ qualities than Masson, yet this pam- 
phleteer-writer observes that during the space of ten years,, having had occa- 
sion to see Catherine once or twice a week, he was always struck by her 
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unusually attractive personality, by the dignity with which she held herself, 
and by the amiability of her behaviour to everyone. 

• In her Memoirs 9 Catherine herself has left a detailed narrative of the course 
of lj.er development, of her aspurations after power, and of her unscrupulous- 
ne^ in the means she used to attain her aims. The empre^’ frankn^ in 
this resp^t amoimts almost to cynicism. In maturity she at last became an 
autocratic sovereign. After the terrible humiliations, the bitter trials she 
had endured in her youth, her delight when she found herself in the enjoy- 
ment of unbounded power was all the greater. The fact that the fundamental 
change in her suiroundings, the rapid joassage from entire dependency to 
entire potency, did not in any wi^ awaken in her any despotic inclinations 
tet^es to the goodness inherent in her nature; when her son was subjected 
in his turn to a like change in outward circumstances his despotism knew 
no bounds. 

We have seen that the unfavourable circumstances in which Catherine foxmd 
herself until the year 1762 exercised a baneful influence upon her character; 
whereas the power and preponderance which she later acquired had an enno- 
bling effect upon her nature. Until then she had been necessarily obliged 
often to have recourse to mean and trifling measures to better her position 
and to revenge herself on her opponents; when she was able to exert full 
power, to enjoy me advantages of her position, the respect of her contempo- 
raries, the adoration of the persons that surroimded her, she no longer needed 
to employ those means which are generally made use of by the weak in their 
struggle against the strong. At the time when a sharp watch was kept over 
her, when she was not trusted by either Elizabeth or Peter, she understood 
how to dissemble, to play the hypocrite, to feign humility and modesty, whilst 
in her soul she was filled with arrogance and contempt for mankind.. Now 
that she had surrounded herself entirely with persons devoted to her she 
could act openly and nobly. The grand duchess in her isolation had been 
remarkable for her coldness, her mistrust of mankind, her suspiciousness; the 
empress on the contrary gave full scope to the development of feelings of 
benevolence, condescension, indulgence, and sincere attention to the interests 
of the persons that surrounded her. It was not without reason that Peter 
^d Elizabeth had mistrusted Catherine and been suspicious of her character; 
it was not without reason, either, that in after times many people highly 
esteemed Catherine’s kindheartedne®. 

The history of the court under Pt • -ir 1, under the empress Anna, and 
under Elizabeth is full of examples of tyranny, cruelty, and arbitrariness; all 
Catherine’s contemporaries were astonished at the mildness of her behaviour 
to those around her and rejoiced at the absence of stiff form^ities and hard 
measures in her intercourse with her subordinates. In spite of her quick 
temper and impulsiveness, Catherine had complete control over herself, and 
in her intercourse with her fellow creatures she was governed by principles 
of humanity. I like to praise and reward loudly, to blame quietly,” she 
once justly emark ^ in conversation with S4gur; she sought to avoid occa- 
sions of oft. Tiding anyone, and was particularly careful in her intercourse 
with servants ; “ I will live ' lake myself not feared,’ ’ she once said, ob^rving 
that the stove-heater, who had deserved reproof for some neglect, avoided 
meeting her. Often when Catherine ^-^d given an order she would rnake 
excuses for the trouble and labour it ot casioned. Krapovitski gives instances 
of such solicitude on her part; more than once the empress, when impatient 
or irritated, having expressed herself somewhat sharply, afterwards acknowl- 
edged her hastiness and endeavoured to repair her fault. 
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It is said that Catherine, who awoke early and usually rose at six in the 
morning, so valued the tranquillity of her servants that without requiring 
assistance she dressed herself, lit the fire, and without distui-bing anyone aat 
down to her books and papers. Various anecdotes are to be found in the 
narratives of contemporaries testifying to her indulgence to her servants and 
her want of sufficient severity in her intercourse with them. When she was 
in a passion she turned up her sleeves, walked about Lhe room, drank a glass 
of water, and deferred juagment. Her capacity for removing any misunder- 
standing that might have arisen between herself and others was particularly 
remarkable. In her letters to various great lords we meet with frequent 
exhortations not to give way to despair but to take courage, to believe in 
their own capacities, and to hope for success. In moments of danger she 
knew how to raise the spirits of those around her, inspiring them with firmness 
and courage. 

The distinguishing features of Catherine’s character were gaiety, humour, 
and an inclination for fun and amusements. She once remarked; “ As to 
the gaiety of character of Frederick the Great, it must be observed that it 
proceeded from Ms superiority: was there ever a ^eat man who was not dis- 
tinguished by his gaiety and who did not possess in himself an inexhaustible 
store of it? ” She took the greatest pleasure in going to masquerades and, while 
preserving the strictest incognito, talking to various people; she herself 
related in detail how she had once gone to a masc uerade in male attire and 
had made a declaration of love to a young girl wio never suspected that it 
was the empress talking to her. It must not be reigarded as a matter of 
chance or an act of complaisance that such a multitude of anecdotes testify- 
ing to the magnanimity of Catherine have been preserved; many contempo- 
raries who do not unconditionally praise her maintain however that she was 
capable of listening to unpleasing i:ruths, of recognising her faults and defi- ■ 
ciencies, and of restraining her anger. Such assertions are to be met with 
in ^zumovsld, Derjavin, Mussin-Pushkin, and Teplov. 

Of course traits are not wanting which ^ow her obstinacy, self-will, and 
arrogance. Derjavin cites several circumstances to prove that in her actions 
Catherine was oj'ten governed by personal considerations and desires rather 
than the real good of the state and strict justice. It is also not without rea- 
son that she is reproached with the fact that, while protesting against the 
use of tortures and corporal punishment, she allowed full scope to the cruel- 
ties of Sheshkovski who frequently with his own hand tortured accused per- 
sons in the most atrocious manner; we cannot however determine how far 
the empress was cognisant of his barbarous treatment. Referring to some 
instances of arbitrariness and infringement of the law, Prince Scherbatov 
remarks that the empress held herself above the law and that she thus herself 
set a pernicious example to the great noblemen and dignitaries who imitated 
hjCT in this respect. 

As to Catherine’s piety, Frederick II plainly accused her of hypocrisy and 
bigotry. We bear in mind that it was not easy for her to adopt the orthodox 
faith, but that when she had adopted it she used outward piety as a means of 
stren^hening her position in Russia. By strictly observing the rules of the 
church, and conscientiously fulfilling her religious duties, she endeavoured to 
produce a certain impression on her subjects. At the same time she remained 
true to the principles of toleration preached in the literature of enlightenment. 
When Voltaire reproached her, saying that she humiliated herself by kissing 
the priest’s hand, she justified her^lf oy repl^dng that it was only an outward 
observance wMeh would little by little become obsolete. There is no doubt 
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tliat Catherine’s piety did not spring from any deep feeling. In her letters 
to Grimm, sallies against Luther and the Lutherans are to be met with more 
than once; she despised Lutherans for their intolerance and ^veral times 
prai^ the orthodox faith as the best in the world; she compared it to an oak 
tree with deep roots. 

Side by side with such remarks we meet with bold sallies both from the 
lips and in the letters of the empress gainst excessive piety and fanaticism; 
such are certain caustic remarks referring to Maria Theresa and the queen of 
Portugal In certain jeux d' esprit which she allowed herself in connection 
with questions of the church and religion in her letters to Grimm, the same 
rationalism is to be observed as that which distinguished the votaries of French 
literature of the time. Catherine praised the works of Nicholas Sebaldus 
Nothanker, especially, because hypocrisy was condenmed in them. Deep reli- 
gious and philosophical questions she did not like; her chief characteristic 
was a certain worldliness. Her point of view was optimistic and her principal 
rule of earthly wisdom, gaiety. She did not like to meditate on saa events, 
to give way to grief, to dwell upon gloomy subjects; and this partly explains 
her esteem for Voltaire, whom she called the god of gaiety.” This playful- 
ness and vivacity, this freshness and gaiety she preserved to the end of her 
life.^ 






CHAPTER IX 

RUSSIA IN THE NAPOLEONIC EPOCH 

[1796-1816 A.D.] 

Periaps no sovereign since tlie days of the Antonines ever was 
called to higher destinies, or more worthily filled an important place 
in the theatre of the world, than the emperor Alexander I. Placm at 
the head of the most powerful and rising empire in existence, stationed 
midway between ancient civilisation and barbaric vigour, he was called 
to take the lead in the ^eat straggle for European freedom ; to com- 
bat with the energy and enthusiasm of the desert the superiority of 
advanced information, and meet the condensed military force of a revo- 
lution, which had beaten dowm all the strength of continental power, 
with the dauntless resolution and enduring fortitude tvhich arise in 
the earlier ages of social existence Well and nobly he fulfilled his 
destiny. Repeatedly defeated, never subdued, he took counsel, lilve 
his great predecessor Peter, from misfortune, and prepared in silence 
those invincible bands which, in the day of trial, hurled hack the 
most terrible array which ambition had ever marshalled against the 
liberties of mankind. — Auso's.f 


EARLY MEASURES OF THE REIGN OF PAUL I 

The emperor Paul I, Catherine’s successor, had been long known for his 
singularities, his great dislike of the French, and to everything which Cath- 
erine had done. He appeared desirous of proceeding directly on the very 
opposite course to that which she had followed. She had chiefly directed her 
attention to foreign relations and affairs, whilst he appeared to occupy his 
mind solely with the internal state of his dominions. His very first act was 
a proof that he was quite ready to go in opposition to all the ordinary rules 
of political prudence, and when und.er the influence of his humour to follow 
his views, reckless of consequences. He caused splendid funeral honours 
and services to be performed for his murdered father, and forced the auda- 
cious and godless, though clever criniinals, who had helped to place his mother 
on the throne, to be publicly exposed to the gaze of the people. Notwith- 
standing this, he suffered them to remain m possession of their honours and 
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estates, whilst he designated them as murderers, and reminded the ipeople that 
his mother had taken part in the murder of his father. The hoc y of Peter 
nr, which had been deposited in the convent of Alexander Nevski, was by 
his orders placed beside that of his wife; and it was notified by an inscription 
in the Russian language that, though separated in life, in death they were 
united. 

Alexis Orlov and Prince Baratinski, two of the murderous band, were 
compelled to come to St. Petersburg to accompany the funeral procession on 
foot, but they were not so treated as to prevent them afterwarcb from doing 
further mischdef. Alexis obtained permission to travel in foreign countries. 
Baratinski was ordered never again to show himself at court; which, under 
existing circumstances, could not to him be otherwise than an agreeable com- 
mand. Single proofs of tender feeling, of a noble heart, and touching good- 
ness, nay even the emperoris magnanimous conduct towards Kosciuszko and 
his brethren in arms, combined with his sympathy with the fate of Poland, 
could not reconcile a court, such as that of Russia under Catherine 11 had 
become, and a city like that of St. Petersburg, to the change of the court into 
a guard-room, and to the daily varying humours of a man of eccentric and half- 
deranged mind. Even the improvements in the financial affairs of the coun- 
try were regarded -as ruinous innovations by those who in times past had 
profited by the confusion. The whole of Russia, and even the imperial fam- 
ily, were alarmed and terrified; a complete flood of decrees, often contradictory, 
and mutually abrogatory, followed one another in quick succession; and the 
mad schemes of the emperor, who was, nevertheless, by no means wicked or 
insensible to what was good and true, reminded all observers of the most 
unhappy times of declining Rome.2> 

Imperial Eccen^dties 

The guards, that dangerous body of men who had overturned the throne 
of the father, and who had long considered the accession of the son as the 
term of their military existence, were rendered incapable of injuring him by 
a bold and vigorous step, and treated without the least deference from the 
first day. Paul incorporated in the different raiments of guards his battal- 
ions that arrived from Gatshina, the officers of which he distributed among 
the various companies, promoting them at the same time two or three steps; 
so that simple lieutenants or captains in the army found themselves at once 
captains in the guards, a place so important and hitherto so honoured, and 
which gave the rank of colonel, or even of brigadier. Some of the old cap- 
tains of the first f amili es in the kingdom found themselves under the command 
of officers of no birth, who but a few years before had left their com panies, as 
sergeants or corporals, to enter into the battalions of the grand du ie. This 
bold and hasty change, which at any other time would have been fatal to its 
author, had only the effect of inducing a few hundreds of officers, subalterns 
and others, to retire. 

Paul, alarmed and enraged at this general desertion, went to the barracks, 
flattered the soldiers, appeased the officers, and endeavoured to retain them 
by excluding from all employ, civil and military, those who should retire in 
future. He afterwards issu^ an order that every oflfieer or subitem who 
had resigned, or should give in his resignation, should quit the capital within 
four-and-twenty hours, and return to his own home. It did not enter into 
the head of the person who drew up the ukase that it contained an absurdity; 
for several of the officers were natives of St. Petersburg, and had familtes resid- 
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ing in the city. Accordingly, some of them retired to their homes without 
quitting the capita, not oloeying the first part of the order, lest they should 
be found guilty of disobedience to the second. Arkarov, who was to see it 
put in force, having informed the emperor of this contradiction, drected 
that the injunction to quit St. Petersburg should alone be obeyed. A num- 
ber of young men were consequently taken out of their houses as criminals, 
put out of the city, with orders not to re-enter it, and left in the road without 
shelter, and without any furred garments, in very severe weather. Those 
who belonged to very remote provinces, for the most part wanting money 
to carry them thither, wandered about the neighbourhood of St. Petersburg, 
where sevend perished from cold and want. 

The finances of the empire, exhausted by the prodigalities and still more 
by the waste of Catherine’s reign, required a prompt remedy; and to this 

Paul seemed at first to turn his thoughts. 
Partly from hope, partly from fear, the 
pa oer money of the crown rose a little in 
va..ue. It was to be simposed that the 
grand duke of all the Russias, who for 
thirty years had been obliged to live on 
an income of a hundred thousand rubles 
(£10,000) per annum, would at least 
have learnt economy per force; but he 
was soon seen to rush into the most un- 
measured sumptuosity, heap wealth upon 
some, and lavish favours upon others, 
with as much profusion as his mother, 
and with stiU less discernment. The 
spoils of Poland continued to add to the 
riches of men already too wealthy. All 
he could do towards restoring a sort of 
equilibrium between his receipts and 
disbursements was to lay an exorbitant 
tax on all the classes of his slaves. The 
poll-tax of the wretched serfs was dou- 
bled, and a new tax was imposed upon 
the nobles, which, however, the serfs would ultimately have to pay. After 
the first impressions which his accession caused in the heart of Paul, pun- 
ishments and disgraces succeeded with the same rapidity and profusion with 
which he had lavished his favours. Several experienced the two extremes in 
a few days. It is true that most of these punishments at first appeared 
just; but then it must be allowed that Paul could scarcely strike any but 
the guilty, so corrupt had been aU who were about the throne. 

A whim which caused no little surprise was the imperial prohibition of 
wearing round hats, or rather the sudden order to take them away or tear 
them to pieces on the heads of those who appeared in them. This occasioned 
some disgraceful scenes in the streets, and particularly near the palace. The 
CJossacks and soldiers of the police fell on the passengers to uncover their 
heads, and beat those who, not knowing the reason, attempted to defend 
themselves. An English merchant, going through the street in a sledge, was 
thus stopped, and luis hat snatched off. Supposing it to be a robbery, he 
leaped out of his sledge, knocked down the soldier, and called the guard. 
Instead of the guard, arrived an officer, who overpowered and bound him; 
but as they were carrying him before the police, he was fortunate enough to 
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meet the coach of the English minister, who was going to coui-t, and claimed 
his protection- Sir Charles Whitworth made his complaint to the emperor; 
who, conjecturing that a iound hat might be the national dress of the English 
as it was of the Swedes, said that his order had been misconceived, and he 
would explain himself more fully to Arkarov. The next day it was poblishecf 
in the streets and bouses that strangers who were not in the emperor’s ser- 
vice, or naturalised, were not comprised in the prohibition. Round ha.ts were 
now no longer pulled off; but those who were met with this unlucky head- 
dress were conducted to the police to ascertain their country, if they were 
found to be Russians, they were sent for soldiers; and \vo<". lo a Frenchman 
who had been met with ip this dress, for he would have been condemned as a 
Jacobin. 

A regulation equally incomprehensible was the sudden prohibition of har- 
nessing horses after the Russian mode. A fortnight was allowed for procur- 
ing harness in the German fashion; after the expiration of which, the police 
were ordered to cut the traces of every carriage tfce horses of which were har- 
nessed in the ancient manner. As soon as this r^ulation was made public, 
several persons dared not venture abroad, still less appear in their carriages 
near the palace, for fear of bekig insulted. The hamej^-makers availed them- 
selves of the occasion to chaige exorbitant prices. To dress the ishvoshishkit 
or Russian coat . -men, in the German fashion, was attended with another 
inconvenience. of them would neither pari with their long beards, their 

kaftans, nor their roimd hats; still less would they tie a false tail to their 
short hair, which pr.ctiueed the most ridiculous scenes and figures in the 
world. At length the emperor had the vexation to be obliged to change his 
rigorous order into a simple invitation to his subjects gradually to adopt the 
Gennan fashion of dress, if they washed to merit his favour. Another reform 
with respect to carriages : the great number of splendid equipages that swarmed 
in the streets of St. Petersburg disappeared in an instant. The officers, even 
the generals, came to the parade on foot, or in little sledges, which also was 
not without its dangers. 

It was anciently a point of etiquette for every person who met a Russian 
autocrat, his wife, or son, to stop his horse or coach, alight, and prostrate 
himself in the snow or in the mud. This barbarous honmge, difficult to be 
paid in a large city where carriages pass in great numbers, and always on the 
gallop, had been completely abolished under the reign of the polished Cath- 
erine. One of the first cares of Paul was to re-establish it in all its rigour. A 
general officer, who passed on without his coachman’s observing the emperor 
riding by on horseback, was stopped, and immediately put under arrest. 'Die 
same unpleasant circumstance occurred to sever^ others, so that nothing 
was so much dreaded, either on foot or in a carriage, as the meeting of the 
emperor. 

The ceremony established within the palace became equ^ly strict, and 
equally dreaded. Woe betide him who, when permitted to kiss the hand of 
Paul, did not make the floor resound by striking it with hfe knee as loud as 
a soldier with the butt-end of his firelock. It was r^uisite, too, that the 
salute of the lips on his hand should be heard, to certify the reality of the 
kiss, as well as of the genuflection. Prince G^rge Galitzin, the chamberlain, 
was put under arrest on the spot by his majesty him self, for having made 
the bow and kissed the hand too negligently. 

If this new reign was fatal to the army and to the poor gent^, it was still 
more so to the unhappy peasantry. A re^rt being sprMtd that Paul was 
about to restrict the power of masters over their slaves, and give the peasants 
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of the lords the same advances as those of the crown, the people of the 
capital were much pleased with the hopes of this change. At this juncture 
an officer set off for his regiment, which lay at Orenberg. On the road he 
was asked about the new emperor, and what new regulations he was making. 
He related what he had seen, and what he had heard; among the rest, men- 
tioning the ukase wliich was soon to appear in favour of the peasants. At 
this news, those of Tver and Novgorod indulged in some tumultuous actions, 
wMch were considered as symptoms of rebellion. Their masters were vio- 
lently enraged with them; and the cause that had led them into error was 
discovered. Marshal Repnin was immediately despatched at the head of 
some troops against the insurgents; and the officer wio load unwittingly given 
rise to this false hope, by retailing the news of the city on his road, was soon 
brought back in confinement. The senate of St. Petersburg judged him 
deserving of death, and condemned him to be broken, to undergo the pun- 
ishment of the knout, and if he survived this, to labour in the mines. The 
emperor confirmed the sentence. This was the first criminal trial that was 
laid before the public; and assuredly it justified but too well those remains 
of §hame which had before kept secret similar outrages. 

The most prominent of Paul’s eccentricities was that mania which, from 
his Gftridhood, he displayed for the military dress and exercise. This passion 
in a prince no more indicates the general or the hero than a girl’s fondness for 
dressing and undressing her doll foretokens that she wdll be a good mother. 
Frederick the Great, the most accomplished soldier of his time, is well known 
to have had from his boyhood the most insuperable repugnance to all those 
minutim mf .a corporal to which. his father would have subjected him; this 
was even the lint so-urae of that disagreement which ever subsisted between 
the father and the son. Frederick, li.owaver, became a hero; his father was 
never ^y thing more thrm a- corporal. Peter III pushed his soldato-mania 
to a ridiculous pomt, fancying he made Frederick his model. He loved 
soldiers and arms, as a man lovas horses and dogs. He knew nothing but 
how to exercise a regiment, and never went abroad but in a captain’s 
uniform. 

Paul, in his mode of life when grand duke, and his conduct after his 
accession, so strongly resembled his father that, changuig names and dates, 
the history of the one might be taken for that of the other. Both were edu- 
cated in perfect ignorance of business, and resided at a distance from court, 
where they were treated as prisoners of state rather than heirs to the crown; 
and whenever they presented themselves appeared as aliens a.ucl strangers, 
having no concern with the royal family. Tiie aunt of the father (Elizabeth) 
acted precisely as did the mother of the son. The endeavours of each were 
directed to prolong the infancy of their heirs, and to perpetuate the feeble- 
ness of their minds. The young princes were both distinguished by personal 
vivacity and mental insensibility, by an activity which, untrained and neg- 
lected, degenerated into turbulence; the father was sunk in debauchery, & 
son lost in the most insignificant trifles. An unconquerable aversion to study 
and reflection gave to both that infatuated taste for military parade, which 
would probably have displayed itself less forcibly in Paul had he been a wit- 
ness of the ridicule they attached to Peter. The education of Paul, however, 
was much more attended to than that of his father. He vras surrounded in 
infancy by persons of merit, and his youth promised a capacity of no ordi- 
nary kind. It must also be allowed that he was exempt from many of the 
vices which disgraced Peter; temperance and regularity of manners were 
prominent features of his character — features the more commendable, as 
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before his mother and himself they were rarely to be found in a Russkn auto- 
crat. To the same cause, education, and his knowledge of the langu^e and 
chatracter of the nation, it was owing that he differed from his father in other 
valuable qualities. 

The similarity which, in some instances, marked their conduct towards 
their wives, is still more striking; and in their amours^ a singular coincidence 
of taste is ol^rvable. Catherine and Mare were the most beautiful women 
of the court, yet both failed to gain the affections of ^ their husbands. Cath- 
erine had an ambitious soul, a cultivated mind, and the most amiable and 
polished manners. In a man, however^ whose attachments were confined to 
soldiers, to the pleasures of the bottle, and the fumes of tobacco, she excited 
no other sentiment than disgust and aveiuion. He was smitten with an 
object less respectable, and less difficidt to please. The countess Vorontzov, 
fat, ugly in her person and ^mIga^ in her manners, was more suitable to his 
depraved military taste, and she became his mistress. In like manner, the 
regular beauty of Marie, the imalierable sweetness of her disposition, her 
unwearied complaissnce, her docility as a wife, and her tenderness as a 
mother were not sufficient to prevent Paul from attaching himself to Made- 
moiselle Nelidov, whose disposition and qualities better accorded with his 
own, and afterwards to a young lady of the name of Lopukhin, who, it is 
believed, rejected his suit. To the honour of Paul it is related that he sub- 
mitted to that mortifying repulse with the most chivalric patience and gen- 
erosity. Nelidov was ugly and diminutive, but seemed desirous, by her wit 
and address, to compensate for the disadvantages of her joerson; for a woman 
to l>e in love with Paul it was necessary she should resemble him. 

On their accession to the throne, neither the father nor the son was a 
favourite v/ith the court or the nation, yet both acquired immediate popu- 
kirity and favour. The first steps of Paul appeared to be directed, but 
improved, by those of Peter. The liberation ox Kosciuszko and other pris- 
oners brought to public recollection the recall of Biron, Munich, and Lestocq, 
with this difference — that Peter III did not disgrace these acts of clemency 
and justice by ridiculous violences, or by odious and groundless persecutions. 
Both issued ukases extremely favourable to the nobility, but from motives 
essentially different, and little to the honour of the son. The father granted 
to the Russian gentry those natural rights which every man ought to enjoy; 
while the son attempted the folly of creating a heraldic nobility in Russia, 
where that Gothic institution had never been knowm. In the conduct which 
he observed towards the clergy, Paul, however, showed himself a superior 
politician. Instead of insulting the priests, and obliging them to shave their 
Deards, he bestow^ed the orders of the empire on the bisho]3s, to put them on a 
footing with the nobility, and flattered the populace and the priesthood by 
founding churches, in obedience to pretei.'ded inspiration. 

In his military operations, however, j 'ulicy appears to have abandoned 
him, because here he gave the reins to his ruling passion. The quick and 
total change of discipline he introduced in his arini«'s created him nearly as 
many enemies as there were officers and soldiers. In the distrust and sus- 
pi<nons which incessantly haunted him, his inferiority to his father is also 
evident. One of the first acts of Peter III was to abolish the political inqui- 
sition established by Elizabeth; whereas Paul prosecuted no scheme with 
greater, alacrity than that of establishing a system of spies, and devising 
means- for the encouragement of infcirnicrs. The blind confidence of the 
father, was-his: ruin, but it flowed from a humanitj^ of disposition always 
worthy ’ofii respect. The distrust of the son did not save him; it was the 
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offspring of a timorous mind, which by its suspicions was more apt to pro- 
voke than to elude treason.* 


Paul’s Foreign Policy 

In regard to foreign matters Paul’s initial policy was one of peace. He 
put a stop to the levying of recruits after the manner adopted by his mother 
— that is, in the proportion of three men to every five hundred souls — 
recalled his army from Persia, and left Georgia to take care of itself. He 
showed compassion for the Poles, recalled the prisoners from Siberia, trans- 
ferred King Stanislaus from Grodno to St. Petersburg, visited Kosciuszko at 
Schlusselburg and released h im in comioany with the other prisoners. He 
bade Kolitchev, envoy extraordinary at !Berlin, inform the king that he, Paul, 
wished neither conquest nor aggrandisement. He dictated to Ostermann a 
circular directed to the foreign powers, in which he declared that of aU the 
countries of the world Russia alone had been constantly engaged in war since 
1756; that forty years of warfare liad reduced the population; that the 
emperor’s humanity would not allow him to withhold from his beloved sub- 
jects the peace for which they longed; that though on account of these con- 
siderations Russia could take no active part in the struggle against France, 
the emperor would “ nevertheless remain closely united with his allies, and 
would use every means to oppose the rise of the mad French Republic which 
threatened all Europe with upheaval by the destruction of its laws, privi- 
leges, property, religion, and customs.” He refused all armed assistance to 
Austria, which was alarmed at Napoleon’s victories in Italy, and recalled the 
fleet that Catherine had adjoined to the English fleet for the purpose of 
blockading the coasts of France and Holland. He even received overtures 
made by Caillard, the French envoy to Prussia, and caused him to be informed 
that the em]peror “ did not consider himself at war with the French, that he 
had never d.one anything to harm them, but was rather disposed to keep 
peace with them, and would induce his allies to hasten the conclusion of war, 
to which end he offered the mediation of Russia.” 

It was not long, however, before relations again became strained between 
France and Russia. By the Treaty of Campo Formio the Ionian Isles had 
been given to the French, who thus acquired a threatening position in the 
East and increased power over the Divan. The Directory authorised Dom- 
browski to organise Polish legions in Italy. Panin, at Berlin, intercepted a 
letter from the Directory to the French envoy, which spoke of a restoration 
of Poland under a prince of Brandenburg. Paul, on his side, took into his 
pay the troops of tie prmce of Cond6, and established ten thousand 6migr^ 
in Volhinia and Podolia. He offered an asylum to Louis XVTII after his flight 
from Brunswick, and installed him in the ducal palace at Mitau with a pension 
of 200,000 roubles. The news that a French expedition was being secretly 
organised at Toulon made him fear for the security of the coasts of the Black 
Sea, which were immediately put in a state of defence. The abduction of 
Zagurski, the Russian consul at Corfu, the capture of Malta by Napoleon, the 
arrival at St. Petersburg of the banished knights who offered Paul the pro- 
tectorate of their order and the title of grand, master, the invasion of Helve- 
tian territory by the Directory, the expulsion of the pope and the proclama- 
tion of the Roman Republic— all were events that precipitated the ru]>ture. 

Paul concluded an alliance with Turkey which had b^n disturbed by an 
Egyptian invasion, also with England, Austria, and the kingdom of Naples. 
Thus, by the double aggrebcion of Bonaparte a^inst Malta and Egypt, Rus- 
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sia and Turkey were fed, contrary to ail traditions, to make common cause. 
Paul pledged himself to unite his fleet with the Turkish and English squa- 
dron, and to furnish one body of troops for a descent on Holland, another 
for the conquest of the Ionian Isles, and a grand auxiliary army for the cam- 
paigns in Itmy and Switzerland. 

In the autumn of 1798 a Turkish-Russian fleet captured the French gar- 
risons in the Ionian Isles. The king of Naples invaded the territory of the 
Roman Republic, but Championnet brought the Neapolitan troops back on 
to their own ground, and after making a triumphal entry into Naples pro- 
claimed the Parthenopean Republic. 

THE CAMPAIGNS OF KORSASOT AND STJVAEOV (1798-1790) 

The Russian army in Switzerland was placed under the command of Rim- 
ski-Korsakov, that of Holland under the orders of Hermann; while Austria, 
at the suggestion of England, requested that the victor of Fokshani and of 
the Rinmik should receive the command of the Austro-Russian army. Flat- 
tered by this mark of deference, Paul I recalled Suvarov from exile in his 
village. '' Suvarov has no need of laurels,” wrote the c,zar, “ but the courstry 
has need of Suvarov.’’^ 

A few days after the battle of Magnano, Suvarov arrived on the Aline io 
with the first division of his forces, twenty thousand strong, and took the 
command of all the allied troops in Ital 3 u ITie jealousy ot the Austrian gen- 
erals was naturally excited and they called a council of war, in order to 
examine his plans. The members of the council, beginning at the youngest, 
proposed their several schemes. Suvarov quietly heard tliem all, and when 
they had done, took a slate, drew two lines, and said, “Here, gentlemen, are 
the French, and here the Russians; the latter will march against the former 
and beat them.” So saying, he rubbed out the French line, and added, “ This 
is all my plan; the council is concluded.” 

Suvarov kept his word, and in less than three months swept the French 
entirely out of Lombardy and Piedmont. Thrusting himself between the 
three French armies of Switzerland, northern Italy, and the Parthenopean 
Republic, it was his purpose, in concert with the archduke Charles of Aus- 
tria, to penetrate into France on its most defenceless side, by the Vosges and 
the Jura, the same quarter on which the great invasion of 1814 was after- 
wards effected. Hie campaign opened on the 25 th of April, on the steep 
banks of the Adda, behina which Moreau had posted his diminished force of 
twenty-eight thousand men in three divisions. The passage was forced with 
immense loss to the French, who were compelled to abandon Milan, which 
Suvarov entered in triumph on the 29th. 

After a week’s delay, during which all the principal places of Lombardy 
surrendered to the allies, Suvarov followed Moreau’s retreat, and endeavoured 
to dislodge him from his advantageous position on the Po. Not succeeding 
in this attempt as rapidly as suiteci his impetuous habits, the Rassian general 
suddenly changed his purpose, and advanced against Turin, whilst Mcreau 
at the same moment had resolved to retire to Turin and the crests of the 
Apennines, in order to preserve his communications with France. On the 
27th of May, Vukassovitch, who commanded the advance guapl of the Rus- 
sians, sujprii^ Turin, and forced the French to take refuge in the citadel, 
leaving in the hands of the victors nearly three hundred pieces of artillery, 
sixty thousand muskets, and an enormous Quantity of ammunition and mili- 
tary stores. Moreau’s army, thus deprived of all its resources, was saved 
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from destruction only by the extraordinary ability of its commander, v;ho 


nothing ncnv temained to the French ot all ?ilapolcon s conquests in northern 
Italy; they had been lost in less time than it had taken to make them. 

Exulting in the brilliant success of his arms, faul bestowed another sur- 
name, Italienski, or the Italian, on his victorioiisT general, and ordered by an 
express ukase that Stivarov should be universally regarcletl as tlie greatest 
commander that had ever appeared. Meanwhile the results of his skill and 
vigour weie neutralised by the selfish policy of the Austrian court, which had 
become by the Treai}' of Cainpo Formio, and the acquisition of Venice, in 
some degree an actual accomplice with the aggressors against whom it was 
in arms, buvarov was con)pelled to submit to the dictation of the emperor 
Frimcis I, . 'sl deeply disgusted he declared that he was no longer of any use 
in Italy, and that he desired nothing so ardently as to be recalled. 

The disa.-’ters of the Frencli in upper Italy were fatal to their ascendancy 
ill die soutln ,* nd Macdonahl received orders to abandon the Parthenopean 
i < u blic, and in. Ae : i is forces with those of Moreau. His retreat was exposed 
to i’-reat dangers by the universal insurrection of the pieasants; but he accom- 
pli hed it wiLli great rapidity and skill. The twu:) Frencfh commanders then 
concerted measures to dislodge the allies from their conquests — a project 
wiiicli seeme-l i .A unlikely to be fufiUed. so obstinately had the Aulic council 


adhered lo ^lic old system of dispersing the troops all over the territory which 
they occanied. Though the allies had above a hundred thousand men in the 
field, they could hardly assemble thirty thousand at any one point: and 
Macdonald iii'ght easily have destroyed them in detail could he !iave fallen 
upon them at once; but the time he spent in reorganising his army in Tus- 
cany, and in concerting measures with Moreau, was well employed by Suvarov 
in pronqAly concentrating his forces. Macdonald advanced against him with. 
an army of thirty-seven thousand men, taking Modena on his way, and 
driving Ikhcnzollern out of it after a bloody engagement. The two armies 
met on the Trebbia, where a first and indecisive action took place on the 
ITtli of Juno; it was renewed on each of the two following days, and victory 
finally remained wnth the Russians. In this terrible battle of three days, the 
most obstinately contested and bloody that had occurred since the begin- 
ning of the war, the loss on both sides was excessive; that of the French was 
above twelve thousand in killed and wounded, and that of the allies not 


much less. But nearly equal losses told with very unequal severity on the 
respective combatants; those of the allies would speedily be retrieved by 
large reinforcements, but the republicans had expended their last resources, 
were cut off from Moreau, and had no second army to fall back upon. Mac- 
donald with infinite difficulty regained the positions he had occupied before 
the advance to the Trebbia, after losing an immense number of prisoners. 

The fall of rhe citadel of Turin on the 20th of June was of great importance 
to the allies; for besides disengaging their besieging force it put into their 
lands one of the strongest fortresses in Piedmont, and an immense quantity 
>f artillery and ammunition. This event, and Suvarov’s victory on the Treb- 
bia, checked the successful operations of Moreau, and compelled him to fall 
back to his former defensive position on the Apennines. Again, contrary to 
Suvarov's wishes, the allied forces were divided for the purpose of r^ucing 
Mantua and Alexandria, and occupying Tuscany. After the fall of those two 
fortresses, Suvarov laid siege to Tortona, when Joubert, who had meanwhile 
superseded Moreau, marched against him at the head of the combined forces 


i 
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of the French. On the 15th of August, another desperate battle was fought 
at Novi, in which Joubert was killed, but from which neither side derived 
any particular advant^e. The French returned to their former positions, 
and ^he Italian campaign was ended. 

Suvarov now received orders to join his forces with those under Korsa- 
kov, who was on the Upper Rhine with thirty thousand men. The archduke 
Charles might, even without this fresh reinforcement, have already annihi- 
lated Massena had he not remained for three months, from Jtxne to August, 
in complete inactivity; at the very moment of Suvarovh expected arrival, he 
allowed the important passes of the St. Gotthard to be again carried by a 
coup-de-main by the French, under General Leeourbe, who drove the Aus- 
trians from the Simplon, the Furka, the Grimsel, and the Devil's Bridge. The 
archduke, after an unsuccessful attempt to push aerass the Aar at Dettlngen, 
suddenly quitted the scene of war and advanced down the Rhine for the pur- 
pose of supporting the English expedition under the duke of York against 
Holland. This unexpected turn in affairs proceeded from Vienna. Ihe Vien- 
nese cabinet was jealous of Russia. Suvarov played the master in Italy, fav- 
oured Sardinia at the expense of the house of Habsburg, and deprived the 
Austrians of the laurels and the advantages they had won. The archduke, 
accordingly, received orders to remain inactive, to abandon the Russians, 
and finally to withdraw to the north: by this movement Suvarov's trium- 
phant progress was checked, he was compelled to cross the Alps to the aid 
of Korsakov, and to involve himself in a mountain warfare ill-suited to the 
habits of his soldiery. 

Korsakov, whom Bavaria had been bribed with Russian gold to furnish 
with a corps one thousand strong, was supported solely by Kmy and Hotze 
with twenty thousand men. Massena, taking advantage of the departure of 
the archduke and the non-arrival of Suvarov, crossed the lAmmat at Dietikon 
and shut Korsakov, who had imprudently stationed himself with his whole 
army in Zurich, so closely in that, after an engagement that lasted two days, 
from the 15th to the 17th of September, the Russian general was compelled 
to abandon his artillery and to force his way through the enemy. Ten thou- 
sand men were all that escaped. Hotze, who had advanced from the Orisons 
to Schwyz to Suvarov's rencontre, was, at the same time, defeated and killed 
at Schanis. Suvarov, although aware that the road across the St. Gotthard 
was blocked by the Lake of Lucerne, on which there were no boats, had the 
temerity to attempt the passage. In Airolo, he was obstinately opposed by 
the French under Leeourbe. aiid, although Shveikovski contrived to turn this 
strong position by scaling the pathless rocks, numbers of the men were, owing 
to Suvarov’s impatience, sacrificed before it. 

On the 24th of September, 1790, he at length climbed the St. Gotthard, 
and a bloody engagement, in which the French were worsted, took place on 
the Oberalpsee. Leeourbe blew up the Devil's Bridge, but, leaving the 
Umerloch open, the Russians pusbedl through that rocky gorge, and, dashing 
through the foaming Reuss, scaled the opposite rocks and d rove the French 
from their position l^hind the Devil's Bridge. Altorf on the lake was reached 
in safety by the Russian general, who was compelled, owing to the want of 
boats, to seek his way through the valleys of ^h^hen and Muotta, across 
the almost Impassable TOcks, to Schwyz. The heavy rmns rendered the 
undertaking still more arduous; the Russians, owing to the badness of the 
road, were speedEy barefoot; the provisions were also exhausted. In this 
wretched state they reached Muotta on the 29tli of September and learned 
the discouraging news of Korsakov's defeat. Massena had already set off in 
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the hope of cutting off Suvarov, but had missed his way. He reached Aitorf, 
where he joined Lecourbe on the 29th; Suvarov wbb already at Muotta, from 
whence, as Massena found on his arrival, he again retired across the Bm- 
gelburg, through the IQonthal. He was opposed on the lake of Klonth^ by 
Molitor, who was, however, forced to retire by Auffenberg, who had joined 
Suvarov at Aitorf and formed his advanced guard, Rosen, at the same time, 
beating off Massena with the rear-guard, taking five cannon and one thousand 
of his men prisoners. On the 1st of October, Suvarov entered Glarus, whe:e 
he rested until the Ith, when he crossed the Panixer Mountains through snow 
two feet deep to the valley of the Rhine, which he reached on the 10th, after 
losing the whole of his beasts of burden and two hundred of his men down 
the precipice; and here ended his extraordinary march, which had cost him 
the whole of his artillery, almost all his horses, and a third of his men. 

The archduke had, meanwhile, tarried on the Rhine, where he had taken 
Philippsburg and Mannheim, but had been unable to prevent the defeat of 
the English expedition under the duke of York by General Brune at Bergen, 
on the 19th of September. The archduke now, for the first time, made a 
retrograde movement, and approached Korsakov and Suvarov. The differ- 
ent leaders, however, did nothing but find fault with each other, and the czar, 
perceiving his project frustrated, suddenly recalled his troops, and the cam- 
paign came to a close. 

Paul’s anger fell without measure or reason on his armies and their chiefs. 
All the officers who were missing, that is to say who were prisoners in France, 
were broken as deserters, and Suvarov, instead of being received with 
well merited honours, was deprived of his coinnaand and not suffered to see 
the emperor’s face. This unjust severity broke the veteran’s heart. He died 
soon alter his return to St. Petersburg: and no Russian courtier, nor any 
member of the diplomatic body except the English ambassador, followed 
his remains to the grave. 

PAUL RECONOTLED WITH FRANCE (1800 A.D.) 

Frustrated in the objects for which he had engaged in war, Paul was now 
in a mood easily to be moved to turn his arms against the allies who had 
deceived his hopes. He had fought for the re-establishment of monarchy in 
France, and of the old status quo in Europe; and the only result had been the 
aggrandisement of Austria, His own immediate neighbour, of whom he had 
much more leason to be jealous than of the remote power of France. The 
rapid steps, too, which Bonaparte was taking for the restoration of monarchical 
forms in that country were especially calculated to conciliate Paul’s good- 
will towards the first consul. The latter and his able ministers promptly 
availed themselves of this favourable disposition through the connections they 
had m^e in St. Petersburg. Fouche had such confidential correspondence 
even vdth ladies in the Russian capital, that he afterwards received the earliest 
and most correct intelligence of the emperor’s murder. TVo persons at the 
court of St- Petersburg were next gained over to France, or rather to Bona-- 
jiarte’s rising empire; the^ were the minister Rostoptchin, and the emperor's 
favourite, the Turk Kutaisov, who had risen with unusual rapidity from the 
situation of the emperor's barber to the rank of one of the first Russian nobles. 
He was also nearly connected by relationship with Rostoptchin. 

Rostoptchin first found means to send away General Dumouriez from St. 
Petersbui^, whither he had come for the purpose of carrying on his intrigues 
in favour of the Bourbons. He next sought to bring Louis Cobenzl also into 
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discredit with the emperor, and he succeeded in this, shor Jy before the open- 
ing of the campaigp in Italy in 1800, when the cabinet of Vienna was called 
upon to give a plain and direct answer to the questions peremptorily put by 
tne emperor of Russia. Paul r^uired that the cabinet should answer, without 
if or but, without circumlocution or reserve, whether or not Austria would, 
siccording to the terms of the treaty, restore the pope and the king to their 
dominions and sovereignty. Cobenzl was obliged to reply that if Austria were 
to give back Piedmont to the king of Sardinia it must still retain Tortona and 
Alessandria; and that it never would restore the three legations and Ancona. 
Ihe measure of the emperor^s indignation was now full; he forbade Count 
Cobenzl the court, and at a later period not only ordeied him to leave the coun- 
try, but would not even allow an embassy or charge-d'affaires to remain. 

The emperor pioceeded more deliberately with regard to the English. At 
first he acted as if he had no desire to break with them; and he even allowed 
the Russians, whom they had hired for the expedition against Holland, to 
remain in Guernsey under Viomesnii's command, in order to assist their 
employers in an expedition against Brittany. The English government, how- 
ever, at length provoked him to extremities. They refused to redeem the 
Russians who had been made prisoners in their service, by giving in exchange 
for them an equa>‘ number of French, of whom their prisons were full; they 
refused to listen to any arrangements respecting the grand mastership of the 
knights of Malta, or even as to the protectorate of the order, and gave the 
clearest intimations that they meant to keep the island for themselves. Bona- 
parte seized upon this favourable moment for tiattering the empe'or, by acting 
as if he had ready more respect for Paul than the two powerr for whom he had 
made such magnanimous sacrifices. Whilst the English refused to redeem 
the Russians made prisoners in their service by exchange, Bonaparte set them 
free without, either exchange or ransom. 

The emperor of Germany had broken his word, and neither r^.ored the 
pope nor the king of Sardinia, whilst Bonaparte voluntarily offered to restore 
the one and give compensation to the other. He assailed the emperor in a 
masterly manner on his weak side, causing the six or seven thousand Russians, 
whom the English refused to exchange, to be provided with new clothing and 
arms, and he wrote a letter to Panin, the Russian minister, in which he said 
that he was unwiUing to suffer such brave soldiers as these Russians were to 
remain longer away from their native land on account of the English. In 
the same letter he paid another compliment to the emperor, and tlirew an 
apple of mortal strife between him and England. Knowing as he did that his 
^prison in Malta could not hold out much lon^r, he offered to place the 
island in the hands of the emperor Paul, as a third party. This was precisely 
what the emperor desired ; and Sprengporten, who was sent to France to bring 
away the Russians, and to thank the first consul, was to occupy Malta with 
them. Ihe Russians were either to be conveyed thither by Nelson, who up 
to this time had kept the island closely blockaded, aud was daily cjqpecting 
its surrender, or at east he was to be ordered to let them pass; but both he 
and the English haughtily rejected the Russian mediation. 

Paul now came to a complete breach with England. First of all he recalled 
his Russian troops from Guernsey, but on this occasion he was again baffled. 
It was of great importance to the Ecgii h cabinet that Bonaparte should not 
mmediately hear of the decided breach which had taken place l^tween them 
and the emperor, and they therefore prevailed upon Viomes^, an ^migr^, 
?yho had the command of the Russians in Guernsey, to remain some weeks 
longer, in opposition to the emperor^s will. Paul was vehemently indignant 
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at this conduct; Viomesnil, however, entered the English service, and was 
provided for by the English government in Portugal. 

Lord li^tworth was next obliged to leave Russia, as Count Cobenzl had 
previously been. Paul recalled his ambassadors from the courts of Vienna 
and London, and forthwith sent Count Kalitchev to Paris to enter into friendly 
negotiations with Bonaparte, In the meantime, the English had recourse to 
some new subterfuges, and promised, that in case Malta capitulated, they 
would consent to allow the island to be administered, till the conclusion of a 
peace, by commissioners appointed by Russia, England, and N^les. Paul had 
already named BaiHi de la. Ferrette for this purpose; but the English refused 
to acimowledge his nominee, and even to receive the Neapolitans in Malta, 
Before this took place, however, the emperor had come to issue with England 
on a totally dilfeient question. 

The idea of a union among the neutral powers, in opposition to the right 
alleged by England, when at war with any power whatsoever, to subject the 
ships of all neutral powers to search, had l^en relinquished by the empress 
Catherine in 1781, to please the English ambassador at her court; Paul now 
resumed the idea, Bonaparte intimated his concurrence, and Paul followed 
up the matter with great enerpr and zeal, as in this way he had an opportunity 
o]; exhibiting himself in the character of an imperial protector of the weak, a 
defender of justice and right, and as the head of a general alliance of the Eu- 
ropean powers. Prussia also now apjpeared to do homage to him, for thife weak 
king was made to believe, that by a c'.ose alliance between Russia and France, 
be might be helped to an extension of tenitory and an increase of subjects, 
without danger or cost to himself, or without war, which he abhorred beyond 
ever 3 rthmg efe. The first foundation, therefore, for an alliance betv^n Rxis- 
sia and France, was laid in Berlin, where Beumontille, the French ambassador, 
was .commissioned to enter into negotiations with the Russian minister Von 
Krhdener. Beumonville promised, in Bonaparte's name, that the Russian 
mediation in favour of Naples and Sardinia wodd be accepted, and that, in 
the question of compensations for the German princes particular re^d would 
be to the cases of Baden and Wurtemberg. 

THE AKMin NEUTKAjLIIT (1800 A.D.) 

As to the armed neutrality by sea against England, Prussia could easilv 
consent to join this alliance, because she had in fact no navy: but it was much 
more difficult for Sweden and Denmark, whose merchant ships were always 
accompanied by frigates. In case, therefore, the neutral powers came tu an 
understanding that no merchant vessels which were accompanied by a ship oi 
war should be compelled to submit to a search, this might at any time involve 
them in hostilities with England. In addition to Denmark, Sweden, and 
Prusffla, which, under Paul's iprotectorate, were to conclude an alliance for 
the protection of trading vessels belon^ng to neutral powere against the arro- 
gant claims of Englano, Bonaparte endeavoured to prevail upon the North 
Americans to join the alliance. They were the only jparties who, by a specific 
treat}^ in 1794, had acknowledged as a podtive right what toe others only 
submitted to as an unfounded pretendon on the part of Enijghuid. On that 
occasion toe Americans had broxen with the French Republic on toe subject 
of his treaty, and Bairaa and Talleyrand had been shameless enough to pro- 
pose that the Americans should pay a gratuity, in order to~ ede^ a 
renewal of their old friendship with iWice, which proposal, however, ths 
Americans treated with contempt 
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On the 30th of Sf?f)tember, 1800, their ambassadors concluded an agree 
ment at Bonaparte^s country seat of Morfontaine, which referred especially tc 
the resistance which aU the neutral powers under the proteetoral^" of the 
emperor of Russia were desirous of making to the pretensions and claims of 
England. The Americans first of all declared that neutral flags should make 
a neutral cargo, except in cases where the ship was actually laden wiih gotdis 
contraband of war. It was afterwaids precisely defined what wem to W 
considered goods contraband of war. By the fourth article it was determined 
that neutral ships must submit to be detained, but that the ships of war so 
detaining a mercliantnian with a view to search should remain at least at tlie 
flistanee of a cannomsliot, and only l>e allowed to send a boat with three men 
to examine the ship’s papers and cargo; and that in all cases in which a mer- 
chantman should be untler convoy of a ship of war, no right of search should 
exist, because the presence of the convoy should be regarded as a sufiicient 
guarantee against contraband. Inasmuch as England and Denmark w’ere at 
open issue concr ruing this last point, the Americans would have been inevit- 
ably involved in the dispute had they immediately ratified the treaty of 
Morfontaine: they -were, lowever, far too cunning to fall inu) this difficulty; 
and they did not therefore ratify Ihe treaty till the Russian confederation 
had been tiissolveci 

Swedem and Denmark hail come to issue with England concerning the right 
of search in 1798 and 1799. when four frigates, two Swedish and two Danish, 
were captured and brought into English ports. Tnie, they were afterwards 
gi-ren up, but without any satisfaction, for the English still insisted upon the 
right of search. The dispute became most vehement in the ease of the Danish 
frigate Freya-j which, together with the merchantmen under her convoy, were 
brought into an English port, after a sharp engagement on the 25th of July, 
ISOO; and the English, aware of the hostile negotiations which were going on 
in the north, at onee despatched an expedition against Denmark. 

Sixteen English ships of war suddenly appeared before Copenhagen, and 
most unexpectedly threatened the harboijr and city with a destructive bom- 
bardment, if Denial k did not at once acknowledge England’s right of search 
at sea. !^d this acknowledgment been made, Bonaparte’s and the emperor’s 
jplan vmuid have been frustrated in its very origin ; but Denmark had the good 
j'ortune to possess, in its minister Berastorff, the greatest diplomatist of the 
whole revolutionary era, who contrived for that time to save Copenhagen 
without the surrender of any rights. It was quite impossible to resist by force, 
but he refused tc enter upon the question of right or wrong; and in the agree- 
ment which he signed with Lord Whitworth on the 25th of August, 1800, he 
consented that in the meantime all occasion for dispute should be avoided, 
and thus the difficulty be postponed or removed. Denmark boimd herself 
no longer to send her merchantmen under convoy — whereupon the Fre^a, 
and the vessels by which she was accompanied, were set at liberty. On this 
occasion the emperor Paul offered himself as arbitrator; and when Lord 
T^itworth rejeefed his interference or arbitration, he immediately laid an 
embargo on aU the English ships in Russian ports. 

Tlie news of the agreement entered into at Copenhagen, however, no sooner 
reached St. Petersburg, than this first embargo was removed, and the dispute 
carried on merely in a diplomatic manner. At last the emperor Paul put an 
end to this paper war, when Vaubois, who had defended Malta since July, 
1798, against the Englisli, Russians, Neapolitans, and sometimes also the 
Portuguese, at length capitulated, on the 5th of September, 1800. The 
island was taken military possession of by the English without any reference 
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whatever to the order, to Naples, to the promise which they had made to the 
emperor, or to Bailli de la Ferrette, whom Paul had named as the repre- 
sentative of the order. As soon as this news reached St. Petersburg, Paul's r^e 
and indignation knew no bounds. On the 7th of November, he nO't only laid 
an embargo upon three hundred English ship® then in his ports, but sent the 
whole of their crews into the interior of Russia, and allowed them only a few 
kopecks a day for their support. ^ 

Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador in Berlin, was unable for six 
weeks to obtain any answer from the Prussian government with respect to its 
connection with the northern confederation, although he insisted strongly upon 
it; and yet Stedingk, the Swedish minister, and Rosenkranz, the Danish min- 
ister, had signed the aCTeement for an armed neutrality in the form of that cf 
1780 as early as the 17ui of Deceml>er, 1800, in St. Petersburg, and the Prussian 
minister, Von Luft, in the name of his king, had signified his acceptance of 
the alliance on the 18th. When Lord Carysfort at length obtained an answer 
on the 12th of February to his demands, so long and repeatedly urged in vain, 
Haugw'tz had drawn it up equivocally both in form and contents. The 
emperor of Russia was so indignant at the ambiguity that he not only ex- 
pressed his feelings on the subject warmly, but also took some hostile measures 
against Prussia. 

On the other hand, the emperor invited Gustavus IV to St. Petersburg, whore 
he was received with the greatest splendour. He arrived at St. Petersburg at 
Christmas, 1300, and immediately, as if to insult the English, a grand meeting 
of the order of Malta was held; the king himself was loaded with ma’-ks of 
honour of every possible description, and at the end of December he signed a 
new agreement by which the objects of that of the 16th of the same month 
were greatly enlarged. In the former alliance defensive operations alone were 
contemplated; but now offensive measures were also agreed upon, with the 
reservation, indeed, it they shoiiid become necessary. Paul took measures 
to refit his fleet, and an army was eqi^ped which was to be placed under the 
commands of Soltikov, Pahlen, and E.utusov; the Danish f eet was in good 
condition; the Russian minister in Paris appeared to regard the circum- 
stances as ve^ favourable for fining Hanover to his master without danger 
or risk; and ritt himself considered the state of affairs so unfavouiable, tliafc 
he seriously contemplated the propriety of retiring and making way for a new 
ministry, in order lO render a peace possible. This close confederacy against 
England was, however, dissolved at the very moment in which the finrt consul 
appeared to be disposed to favour Naples and Sardinia, in order to gratify 
the wishes of the emperor of R ussia. 

ASSASSINATION CP PAUL (18C1 A.D.) 

The catastrophe in St. Petersburg is easily explained by the continually 
changing humours of the emperor, by his mental derangement, which had been 
constantly on the increase for several months previous to lus murder, by the 
acts of violence and inju.stice which he suffered himself to commit, ana by the 
dreadful apprehension which prevailed among all classes of society, from the 
empress and the gr^d duke down to tie very lowest citizen. The emperor's 
sober and rational intervals became progressively rarer, so that no man was 
sure for an instant either of his place or his life; thousands of persons com- 
pletely ^ocent were sent to Siloeria, and yet goodness and mildness alter- 
nated with cruel severity. The emperor one wlme exhibited the most striking 
magnanimity, at another the meanest vindictiveness. 
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The beautiful and ^virtuous empress had patiently submitted to her bus- 
band^s preference for the plain Nelidov, who at least treated her with honour 
and respect ; but she was obliged also to submit to his attachment to Lopukhin, 
who continually provoked strife. She endured these thin^ patiently*, lived 
on ghod terms with the emperor, slept immediately under his chambers, and 
yet neither she nor her sons, Alexander and Constantine, were able to escape 
the suspicions of his morbid mind. It was whirred, by persons in the 
coniidence of the court, that the emperor had said he would send the em press 
to Kalamagan, in the government of Astrakhan. Alexander to Schlusselburg, 
and Constantine tothe citadel of St. Petersburg. It is npt worth while to inquire 
what truth there may have been in these reports; everyone felt that the time 
had arriv^ to have recourse to the only means which can be employed in 
despotic kingdoms for effecting a complete change in the measures of govern- 
ment. This means is the murder of the d^ot, which in such circumstances 
was usualiy effected in the Roman Empire by the Pretorians, in Constantinople 
by the Janizaries, or by a clamorous and infuriated mob, in St. Petersburg by a 
number of confederate nobles; and in ah these eases was regarded as a sort 
of necessary appendage to the existing constitution. 

Rostoptchin, the minister, who h^ long possessed the emperor’s con- 
fidence, was disnnsged and in disgrace; and Count Pahlen, who was at the head 
of the emperor’s dimdful police, was suddenly and excessively favoured. He, 
too, obser/ed, when he had reached bhe highest pinnacle, that he b^an to be 
suspected. The count was an Esthonian by birth, a man of a cold, deep, 
and faithless disposition, and the instrument of all the cruelties and severities 
which had been exercised by the emperor. He was also commander-in-chief 
of all the troops in the caiDital, and since the 10th of March had become a mem- 
ber of the ministry for jtoreign affairs. Up to this period he had been suc- 
cessful m discovering and frustrating all the real or pretendM attempts at 
detlu^ninj^ the emperor, but he now formed a conspiracy against him, b^use 
he knew tEat Paul had called to his aid two formidable agsistauts, to use them 
against himself in case of necessity. The emperor had previously sent away 
from St. Petersburg and now recalled Lindner and Araktcheiev, two of his mo^ 
dreadful instruments of violence, the latter of whom played a fearful part in 
Russia even during the reign of the mild and clement emperor Alexander. 
Pahlen had previously taken his measures in such a manner that a number 
of those to whom the murder of an emperor was no novelty were at that time 
collected in St. Petersburg, and only waited for a hint, either with or without 
Pahlen, to fall upon the emperor, who had personally given them mortal 
offence. 

Valerian, Nicholas and Plato Zubov had first been publicly affronted by 
the emperor like the Orlovs, and afterwards dismissed; they remained under 
compulsory absence in Gennany till they found a m^um for securing the 
favour of the only person who had any influence over the emperor, 'nds 
medium was the EYench actress, Chevalier, who ruled the Turk Kutaisov 
(formerly a valet de c^mbre, but now adorned with all iKJSsible titles, honours, 
and orders, with the broad ribbon and stars of Europe) , and throng him ruled 
the emperor. Chevalier obtmned permisaon for the Zulx»vs ix> return to ^ 
court, and Hato held Kutsusov bound by his expressed intuition of marryi^ 
the Turk’s daughter. Hato had been previoufily (Mmunand^^-chief of the 
army, and could, in case of need, reckon upon it with tl^ greater certainty, 
as it had been made discontented by the gross and ridicufous treatment of 
the Mnerals of the whole army, and even of such a man as Suvarov. 

Participators, in a plan for setting adde the emperor w^e eamly found 
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among the nobles, as soon as it became certain that there was nothing to fear. 
It was necessary, however, to obtain the consent of the tWo eldest grand 
dukes; but not a word was said of the murder, but merely of the removal* of 
their father from the government. Alexander was not easily prevailed upon 
to acquiesce in the deposition of his father, as, however numerous Alexander’s 
failings in other respects may have been, both he and his mother were persons 
of gentle hearts. Fahlen undertook the business of persuading the prince, 
for which he was by far the best fitted, inasmuch as he knew all the secrets 
of the court, and combined all power in himself; he therefore succeeded in 
convincing the imperial family of the dangers with which they themselves 
were threatened, and of the necessity of deposing the emperor. He appears 
to have prevailed with Alexander by showing that he could only guard f^gainst 
a greater evil by consenting to his father’s dethronement. Certain it is at 
least, that Alexander signed the proclamation, announcing his own assumption 
of the reins of government, two hours before the execution of the deed by the 
conspirators. 

The emperor with his family lived in the Mikhailov palace; the 3rd of 
March, 1801, was chosen for the accomplishment of the deed, for on that day 
the Semenovski battalion of guards was on duty at the palace. The most 
distinguished men among the conspirators were the Zubov, General Count 
Bennir^en, a Hanoverian, who had distin^shed himself in the Polish wars 
under Catherine, Tchitchakov, Tartarinov, Tolstoi, lashvel, lesselovitch, and 
Uvarov, together with Count Pahlen himself, who did .not accompany the 
others into the emperor’s bed-chamber, but had taken his measures so skilfully 
that, if the enterprise failed, he might appear as his deliverer. Very shortly 
before the execution of the deed, Pahlen communicated the design to General 
Talitzin, colonel of the regiment of Preobrajenski guards, to General Deporade- 
vitch, colonel of the Semonovski guards, together with some fifty other ofilceis 
whom he entertained on the night on whicli the murder was committed. 

On the evening before his death Paul received, ;when sitting at supper 
with his mistress, a note from Prince Mechereki, warning him of his danger, 
and revealing the names of the conspirators. He handed it onopeneci. to 
Kutaisov, saying he would read it on the morrow. Kutaisov put it in his 
pocket, and left it there when he changed his dress next- day to dine with the 
emperor. He turned to get it, but Paul growing impatient sent for him in a 
hurry, and thediremblmg courtier cam.e back without the letter on which so 
much depended. On the night of the 3rd Paul went early to bed; soon after- 
wards the conspirators repaired to his apartment, the outer door of which was 
opened to them in compliance with the demand of Aurgamakov, an aide-de- 
camp, who pretended that he was come to make bis report to the emperor. 
A Cossack who guarded the door of the bedroom c-ffered r(*sistance and was 
cut down. The conspirators rushed in and found the bed empty, “ He has 
esca^Kid us,” cried some of them. “ That he has not, ’’said Bennigsen. “ No 
weakne?®, or I will put you all to death.” Putting his hand on the bed-clothes 
. and feeling them warm, he observed that that emperor could not be far off, 
and presently he (fiscovered him crouching behhad a screen. The conspirators 
required him to sign his abdication. He refused^ a conflict ensued; a sash 
was passed round nis neck, and he was strangled Mter a desperate resistance. 

Alexander was seized ^th the most passionate grief when he learned at 
what a ]price he had acquired the crown. He had supped with his father at 
nine o’clock, and at eleven he took possession of the empire, by a document 
which had Deen drawn up and signed two hours and a half previously. The 
most dreadful thing of all, however, was that he was obliged not only to suffer 
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the two chief conspirators, Zubov and Pahlen, to remain about his person, 
but to allow them to share the administration of the empire between them. 
It Was a piece of good fortune that those two thoroughly wicked men were of 
very ^erent views, by which means he was first enabled to remove Pahlen, 
and aftemards Zubov also. Their associates, however, remained, and at a 
later period we shall find Count Benningsen at fhe head of the army which 
was to deliver Prussia after the battle of Jena. 

Paul was twice married:* by his fii^ mfe, HathaJie Aleseievna, princess 
of Hesse Darmstadt, who died in 1776, he had no family; by his second, Marie 
Peodorovna, princess of Wiirtemberg, who died in 1828, he had ten cbddren, 
the eldest of whom, Alexander by name, now succeeded to the imperial throne. 


THE ACCESSION OP ALEXANDER I (1801 A.D.); EIS EARLY REFORMS 

The accession of Alexander was hailed with smcere and universal delight, 
not only as an escape from the wretched and extravagant reim of Paul, but 
as the opening fulfilment of the expectations which had long been amrioudy 
fixed on his heir. The hew monarch was twenty-five years of age, of majestic 
figure and noble coimtenance, though his features were not psnectly regular. 
He possessed an acute mind, a generous heart, and a most winning giirace of 
manner. “Still,^’ sa 3 ^ M. Tiiiers, “there might be discerned in him traces of 
heredita^ infirmity. His mind, lively, changeable, and susceptible, was con- 
tinually impressed with the most contrary ideas. But this remarkable prince 
was not always led away by such momentary impulses; he unite^ with hia 
extensive and versatile comprehension a profound secretiveness which baffled 
the closest observation. He was well-meanu^ and a dissembler at the same 
time.” N apoleon said of him at St. Helena, “ Tlie emperor of Buss^ possesses 
abilities, grace, and information; he is fascinating, but one cannot trust him; 
he is a true Greek of the Lower J^pire; he is, or pretends to be, h metapbyrir 
clan; his faults are those of bis education, or of his preceptor. What cUscus- 
sions have I not had with him! He maintained that here^tary right was an 
abuse, and I had to expend all my eloquence and logic during p full hour to 
prove that hereditary right maintains the repose and happint^ of nations. 
Perhaps he wished to mystify me; for he is cunning, false, and ^dlful 

In the beginning of Alexander's reign reform succe^ed reform, and all 
Europe applauded. He quickly put a stop to the system of terror and to the 
absurd vexations which Paul hac. introduced. He disgraced the instruments 
who had worked out the will of that poor maniac; he repaired the crying 
in justice which had been committed; he once more abolished the terriWe 
secret inquisition, but, as we already said, it was again established by his 
succes^ior. He instituted a permanent council, and contemplated the com- 
plete reorganisation of the admioistration of the interior. He relaxed the 
ngoiiT of the ccnf?orship of the press, and granted permiarion to introduce 
foreign works. He leduced the taxes and the expenditure of the court; and 
in the first year of his reign he abbtslned from exacting the recruit lor his 
army, an exaction odious to those whom it affects, and iherd^ore often accom- 
panied with fearful violences. 

He applied himself most dUi^ntly to affairs, and laboured almost as much 
as his giimdmother, who had devoted three hours to the concerns of the state 
when her ministers came to confer with her. He reqiHred detailed reports 
from all the higher oflScers of state; and havin^xamined them, caused them 
to be publi^eo^ a thing never before beard of in JElussia. He abcMied punish- 
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meat by torture; forbade the confiscation of hereditary property; solemnly 
decbred that he would not endure the habit of making grants of peasants, a 
practice till then common with the autocrats, and forbade the announcement 
in public journals of sales of human beings. He applied himself to the rpform 
of the tribunals; established pecuniary fines for magistrates convicted of 
evading or violating their duties; constituted the senate a high court of justice, 
and divided it into seven departments in order to provide against the slowness 
of law proceedings; and re-established the conomission which had been ap- 
pointed by Catheiine for the compilation of a code. He applied himself 
to the protection of commerce; made regulations for the benefit of navigation, 
and extended and improved the communication in the interior of his empire. 
He did much to promote general education., and established several new uni- 
versities with large numbers of subsidiary schools. He permitted every sub- 
ject of his empire to choose his own avocation in life, regardless of restraints 
formerly imposed with respect to rank, and removed the prohibition on foreign 
travel which had been enacted in the last reign. He permitted his nobles to 
sell to their serfs, along with their personal freedom, portions of land which 
should thus become the horn fide property of the serf purchaser — a measure 
by which he fondly hoped to lay the basis of a class of free cultivators. It 
was under his auspices that his mother, Marie Feodorovna, founded manj 
hospitals and educational institutes, both for nobles and burghers, which will 
immortalise her name. 

One of the first acts of Alexander's reign was to give orders that the British 
sailors who had been taken from the ships laid under sequestration, and 
marched into the intedor, should be set at liberty and carefully conducted at 
the public expense to the ports from which they had been severally taken. 
At tie same time all prohibitions against the export of corn were removed — 
a measure of no small importance the famishing population of the British 
Isles, and hardly less material to the gorged proprietors of Russian produce 
The young emperor shortly after v/rote a letter with his own hand to the king 
of England, expressin:^ in the warmest terms his desire to re-establish tht 
amicable relations of tfie two euchres; a declaration which was received with 
no less joy in London than in St. Petersburg. The British cabinet immediately 
sent Lord St. Helens to the Russian capital, and on the 17th of June a treaty 
was concluded, which limited and defined the right of search, and which 
Na^eon denounced as “an ignominious treaty, equivalent to an admission 
of-li^ sovereignty of the seas in the British parliament, and the slavery of all 
otJfer states.” In the same year (October 4-8) Alexander also concluded 
treaties of peace with France and Spain; for between Russia and the former 
power there had previously existed only a cessation of hostilities, without any 
written convention. 


THE INCORPORATION OF GEORGIA 

The incorporation of Georj^ia with the empire, an event long prepared by 
the insidious means habitually employed by Russia, was consummated in 
this year. The peo Die of Georgia have always had a high reputation for valour, 
but at the end of t ie seventeenth century they suffered immensely from the 
Tatars and the Lesghians. Russia supported Georgia, not sufficiently indeed 
to prevent the enemy from destroying Tiflis, but quite enough to prove to the 
country that, once under the Russian rule, it would be safe from the Mussul- 
mans. Alexander's manifesto of the 12th of September, 1801, says that he 
accepts the weight of the Georgian throne, not for the sake of extending the 
Mnpire, already so large, but only from humanity I Even in Russia very few 
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could believe tbat tbe- Georgians surrendered themselves to the czar from a 
spontaneous acknowledgment of the superiority of the Russian rule, and of 
its ability to make the people happy; to disabuse themselves of any ^ch 
notion, they had but to look at the queen of Georgia, Maria, who was detained 
at St. Petersburg, in the Tauric palace — a name that might well remind her 
of the treacherous acquisition of another kingdom. She rode through the 
streets in one of the court carriages, and her features expressed great affliction. 
The covering which she wore on her head, as usual in Georgia, prevented the 
people from seeing the scars of the sabre wounds she had received before she 
quitted the country. Her consort, George XIII, had bequeathed the kingdom 
to the Russians, but she protested against th^ act; and when the Russian 
colonel Lazarev came to carry her 
away to St. Petersburg, she refused 
to go with him. He was about to use 
violence, but the queen took out a 
poniard from her bosom and stabbed 
him. The interpreter drew his sabre 
and gave her several cuts on the head, 
so that she fell down insensible. 

RUSSIA JOINS THE THIRD COALITION 

Concurrently with his domestic 
reforms, Alexander occupied himself 
in an extensive series of negotiations, 
having for their object the general 
settlement of Europe upon such new 
bases as the results of the last war had 
rendered necessary. In particular, he 
was engaged as joint arbiter with 
Bonaparte in the matter of the in- 
demnifications to be made to those 
princes who had lost a part or the 
whole of their possessions by the cession of the left bank of the Rhine. 
Alexander was secretly dissatisfied with the part he was made to play in 
these transactions, for the authority which he shared in appearance with 
Bonaparte, was in reality monopolised by the latter. He abstained, however, 
from remonstrating, contenting himself for the present with the outward show 
of respect paid to his empire, and with a precedent which, added to that of 
Teschen, e^ablished in future the right of Russia to mix itself up in the affairs 
of Germany. The Peace of Amiens between France and England was broken, 
and a war was declared on the 18th of May, 1803, between the two powers, 
which was ultimately to involve the whole of Europe. Meanwhile, many 
cases were arising to increase Alexander’s displeasure against Bonaparte. 

The relations ^tween Russia and France were at this time of such a nature 
that the Russian chancellor, Vorontzov, said plainly, in a note of the 18th of 
July, that if the war were to be prolonged between France and England, 
Russia would be compelled finally to take part in it. Before this declaration 
on the part of Russia, Bonaparte had a scene with Markov, which alone m^ht 
well have caused a rupture. He addressed the Russian ambassador, in a 
public audience, so rudely and violently that even Bignon, who is dispc^ed to 
worship Bonaparte as a demi-god, is obliged to confess that his hero entirely 
lost his dignify, and forgot his position. 
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When Markov withdrew in November, he left his secretary of legation, 
D’Oubril, as acting ambassador in his place. Everyone, however, foresaw 
a breach at no very distant period; and Eussia had already, in the autumn of 
1803, when nothing was to be done with Prussia, entered into a closer con- 
nection with England. Negotiations were also commenced with Austria, and 
a union with Sweden and Dc-nmark, for the purpose of liberating Planover, 
was spoken of. This was the state of affairs at the beginning of 1804: the 
murder of the duke ckEnghien brought matters to a crisis, ^e mother of 
the Russian emperor had been all along hostile to everything proceeding from 
Bonaparte; and the mild and gentle spirit of the emperor, like that of all 
persons of good feeling in Europe, was deeply wounded by the fate of the duke. 
From the beginnmg of 1804, he had no further political reasons for keeping 
up a friendly relation with France; he therefore gave himself up entirely to 
ms natural feelings on hearing of the catastrophe at Vincennes. 

By the declarations interchanged between the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin (May 3rd and 24th, 1805), it was agreed that they should not allow the 
French troops in Germany to go beyond the frontier of Hanover; and that 
should this happen, each of the two powers should employ 40,000 men to repel 
such an attempt. A convention was also signed between Russia and Austria 
before the end of the year, and they agreed to set on foot an army of 350,0(X) 
men. England, imder the administration of William Pitt, added her strength 
to these combinations, and imited the several powers in a third coalition for the 
purpose of wresting from France the countries subdued by it since 1792, 
reducing that kingdom within its ancient limits, and finally introducing into 
Europe a general system of public right. Tlie plan was the same as that 
which ten years afterwards was executed by the Grand Alliance; it failed in 
1805, because the particioation of Prussia, on which the allies had reckoned, 
was, from the most ignoble motives, withheld. 

The negotiations of the several treaties connected with the coalition, 
occupied the greater part of the year 1805. By the Treaty of St. Petersburg 
(Au^t 11th), between Great Britain and Russia, it was agreed that Alex- 
ander should make another attempt for arranging matters with Bonaparte, 
so as to prevent the war. The Russian minister Novosiltzov was sent to Paris 
by way of Berlin, where he received the passports procured for him from the 
French cabinet by that of Prussia; but at the same time, orders reached him 
from St. Petersburg, countermanding his journey. The annexation of the 
Ligurian Republic to France, at the moment when the allies were making 
conciliatory overtures to Napoleon, appeared to the emperor too serious an 
outrage to allow of his prosecuting i'urther negotiations. War was conse- 
quenfly resolved on. 


THE CAMPAIGN OP ATJSTEELITZ (1805 A.D.) 

Napoleon seemed to be wholly intent on his design of invading England. 
Part 0 ” his troops had already embarked (August 27th) , when on a sudden the 
camp of Boulogne was broken up, and the army put in march towards the 
Rhine, which river it passed within a month after. Austria had set on foot 
three armies. The archduke Charles commanded that of Italy; his brother 
John was stationed with the second army on the Tyrol; and the third was 
commanded nominally by the archduke Frederick, the emperor's cousin, 
but in reality by General Mack. The first Russian army under Kutusov had 
arrived in Galicia, and was continuing its march in all haste. It was fallowed 
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by another under Miclfelson. Ilie Russian troops in DaTmatia were to attempt 
a landing in Italy. 

* Mack having crossed the Inn (September 8th), and entered Swabia, Napo- 
leon’s plan was to cut him off from the army of Kutusov, which was marching 
through Austria. In this he succeeded by a violation of the Prussian territory. 
Marmont, who had marched by way of Mainz, and Bemadotte, who had con- 
ducted an army into Franconia, where they were joined by the Bavarians, 
traversed the country of Anspach, and thus came on the rear of the Austrian 
army (October 6th). From that date, scarce^ a day pa^ed without a battle 
favourable to the French. Several Austrian divisions were forced to lay down 
their arms. Mack, who had thrown himself into Ulm, lost ah resolution, and 
capitulated with 25,000 men (October 19th). Mack’s army was thus totally 
dispersed, except 6000 cavalry, with which the archduke Ferdinand had 
opened himself a passage through Franconia, and 20,000 men, with which 
Eenmayer had retired to Braunau, where he was met by the vanguard of 
Kutusov. The two generals continued their retreat. The Russians repassed 
the Danube near Grein (November 9th), and directed their march towards 
Moravia. A few days after (November 13th), Vienna feU into the hands oi 
the French. The Austrians had renounced the design of defending their 
capital, but decided that the passage of the river should be disputed. 

Vienna is situated at some distance from the Danube, which flows U> the 
right of the city between wooded islands. The Austrians had placed explosive 
materials under the floorings of the wooden bridge which crosses the several 
arms of the river, and were ready to blow it up the moment the French should 
show themselves. They kept themselves in readiness on the left bank, with 
their artillery posted, and a corps of 7000 or 8000 men, commanded by Coimt 
Auersberg, The French, nevertheless, got possession of the bridge by strata- 
gem. Murat, Lannes, Belliard, and their staff, leaving their troops behind 
them, crossed the bridge, told the Austrians that ap armistice was agreed on, 
and asked to see their general. He was sent for. Meanwhile, the French 
officers kept the Austrian gunners in conversation, and gave time for a column 
of French grenadiers to come up unseen, under cover of the woods, seize the 
cannon, and disann the artilleiymen. The Austrian commander who had 
come to the spot just at the critical moment, fell completely into the trap. 
He himself led the Frendi column over the bridge, and ordered the Austrian 
troops to be drawn up on ]parade to receive them as friends. The possession 
of the bridge afforded, the [French troops the means of reaching Znaim sooner 
t^n Kutuscv, and thus preventing his junction with Buxhovden. 

Meanwhile, Alexander had gone to Berlin, to exert his personal influence 
over the timorous king, and prevail on him to abandon his wretched neutral 
policy, in which there was neither honour, honesty, nor safety. Alexander 
was wannly seconded by the beautiful queen of Prussia, and by the archduke 
Anthony, who arrived at the same time on a special mission from Vienna. 
French influence rapidly declined in Berlin; Duroe left it on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, without having been able to obtain an audience, for some days previously, 
either from the ki^ or the emperor; and on the following day a secret con- 
vention was simed between the two monarchs for the regi^tion of the affairs 
of Europe, and the erection of a barrier against the ambition of the French 
emperor. 

The Prussian minister Haugwitz, who had signed this convention only to 
gain time, and with a secret determination to elude its provisions, was to be 
entrusted with the notification of it to Napoleon, with authority, in case of 
its acceptance, to offer a renewal of the former friendship and affiants of the 
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Prussian nation; but in case of refusal, to declare wir, with an intimation 
that hostilities would begin on the 15th of December — when they would be 
too late. Before that day came, Prussia relapsed into her old temjDorising 
habits; her armies made no forward movement towards the Danuoe, and 
Napoleon was permitted to continue without interruption his advance to 
Vienna, while 80,000 disciplined veterans remained inactive in Silesia; a force 
amply sufficient to have thrown him back with disgrace and disaster to the 
Rliine. 

A characteristic scene took place at Potsdam during Alexander's visit. 
The king, the queen, and the emperor went one night by torchlight into the 
vault where lay the coffin of Frederick the Great. They knelt before it. 
Alexander’s face was bathed in tears; he pressed his friend’s hands, he clasoed 
him in his arms, and together they swore eternal amity: never would tiey 
separate their cause or their fortunes. Tilsit soon showed what was the value 
of this oath, which probably was sincere for the moment when it was taken. 

During the retreat of the Austrians and Russians under Kienmayer and 
Kutusov from Passau to Krems, the imprudence of Mortier, who had crossed 
to the left bank of the Danube at Linz, gave occasion to engagements at Stein 
and Dirnstein, in which the French lost more men than they ever acknowl- 
edged. Mortier’s army of 30, (XK) men consisted of three divisions, under 
Generals Gazan, Dupont, and Dumonceau. This army had positive orders 
to keep always near to the main body, which was pursuing its march along 
the right bank, and never to advance beyond it. Kutusov had long retreated 
on the right bank; but on the 9th of November he crossed to the left at Grein, 
as before mentioned, and lay in the neighbourhood of Krems, when Mortier’s 
troops advanced. The French divisions maintained the distance of a whole 
day’s march one from another, because they thought they were following a 
fleeing army; but between Dirnstein and Stein they fell in with the whole 
Russian army, 20,000 strong, at a place where the French were obliged to pass 
through a frightful ravine*. On the 11th of November, Mortier ventured to 
make an attack with Gazan’s division alone; but near Dirnstein (twenty 
hours from Vienna), he got into a narrow way, enclosed on both sides by a line 
of lofty walls, and there suffered a dreadful loss. When the French, about 
noon, at length supposed themselves to have gained some advantage, the 
Russians received reinforcements, outflanked the French, cut them off, and 
would have annihilated the whole division, had not Dupont’s come up at the 
decisive moment. The latter division had also suffered severely on the same 
day. Whilst Kutusov was sharply engaged with Mortier, whose numbers 
were being rapidly diminished, and his cannon taken, the Austrian general 
Schmidt attacked Dupont at Stein, where the contest was as murderous as 
at Dirnstein, till Schmidt fell, and the French forced their way out. 

Kutusov, on his march to Znaim, was overtaken by the van of the French, 
under Belliard, near Hollabrunn; and everything depended on detaining the 
latter so long as might enable Kutusov to gain time for getting in advance. 
For this purpose, Bagration, with about six thousand men, took up a position 
in the rear of the main body. Nostitz served under Bagration, and had some 
thousand Austrians and a number of Russians imder his immediate com- 
mand. He occupied the village of Schongraben, in the rear of the Russians, 
and in the very centre of their Tine of march. Belliard ought to have attacked 
him first; but as his corps was not superior in number to that of Bagration, 
he had again recourse to the expedient which he had already tried, with such 
signal success, at the bridge of Vienna. He entered into a parley; declared 
that peace with Austria was already concluded, or as good as concluded; 
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assured them that hostilities henceforth affected the Russians alone; and by 
such means induced Nostitz to be guilty of a piece of treachery unparalleled 
in war. Nostitz, with Ms Austrians, forsook the Ruslans, even those whom he 
had under his own command; and they being unable to maintain the village of 
Schdngraben, it was taken possesion of without a shot; and Bagration and 
Kutusov seemed lost, for Murat^s whole army was advancing upon them. 

In the meantime the Russians at HoUabninn extricated themselves from 
their difficulty; for they were not so stupidly credulous as the Austrians, but 
knew how to deceive the Gascons, by whom they were pursued, as Belliard 
had deceived the Austrians. For this purpose, they availed themselves of the 
presence in KutusoVs camp of Count von Winzingerode, the adjutant-general 
of the emperor of Russia, who had been employed in all the last diplomatic 
military negotiations, in Berlin. Murat having sent his adjutant to call upon 
Kutusov, whose line of march had come into the power of the enemy, in con- 
sequence of Nostitz’s treachery in capitulating, the Russian general assumed 
the appearance of being desirous to negotiate, and TVlnzingerode betook him- 
self to the French camp. Belliard and Murat, without taking the trouble to 
inquire what powers the count and Kutusov had to conclude a treaty which 
should be generally binding, came to an agreement with Winzingerode, by 
virtue of which all*the Russians, within a certain number of days, were to 
evacuate every part of the Axistrian territory. This capitulation was to be 
sent to the emperor Napoleon, at Schonbrunn, for confirmation; and to this 
condition there was necessarily attached another, for the sake of which Kutu- 
sov had commenced the whole affair. There was to be a suspension of hostili- 
ties till the arrival of NapoleoMs answer; and it was agreed that in the mean- 
time both parties should remain in their then positions. 

Bapation, with seven or eight thousand Russians, complied with this 
condition, and remained in his position at Hohabrunn, because he could be 
observed by the French; but Kutusov, with all the rest of the army, which 
lay at a greater distance, quietly continued his route to Znaim; and this, with 
a full knowledge of the danger of Bagration being afterwards overwhelmed 
by a superior force. On being made acquainted with the capitulation, Napo- 
leon was enraged, for he immediately perceived how grievously his brother- 
in-law had suffer^ himself to be deceived; and he ordered an immediate 
attack. This was indeed made; but eighteen hours had been irreparably lost, 
and Kutusov gained two marches on Murat; the whole French army, above 
thirty thousand strong, therefore fell upon Bagration. 

Bagration, who had still with him the Austrian regiment of hu^ars of the 
crown-prince of Homburg, commanded by Baron von Mohr, offered a vigorous 
resistance to the whole French army with his seven or eight thousand men. 
The Russian bombs set fire to the village in which was stationed the corps 
wMch was to fall upon Bagration's flank; the consequence was, that this 
corps was thrown into confusion, and the Russians opened up a way for them- 
selves at the point of the bayonet. The Russian general, it is true, was obliged 
to leave his camion in the hands of his enemy, and lost the half of his force; it 
mu 4, however, always be regarded as one of the most glorious deeds of the 
whole campaign, that, after three days' continued fighting, he succeeded in 
joining the main body under Kutusov, at his he^quarters at Wischau, 
between Briinn and Olmutz, and, to the astonishment of all, with one-half 
of his little army. Even the French admit that the Russians behaved nobly, 
that they themselves lost a great number of men, and that, among others, 
Oudinot was severely wounded. 

On the same day on which Bagration arrived in Wischau, a jxmetion had 
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been formed by Buxhovden’s anny, with which the emperor Alexander was 
present, with the troops under Kutusov, who thenceforward assumed the 
chief command of the whole. Napoleon himself came to Briinn, and collected 
his whole army around him, well knowing that nothing but a decisive engage- 
ment could bring him safely out of the situation in which he then was, and 
which was the more dangerous the more splendid and victorious it outwardly 
appeared to be. It is beyond a doubt that the precipitation and haughtiness 
of the Russians, who were eager for a decisive engagement, combined with the 
miserable policy of the Prussian cabinet and the cowardice of the king, as weU 
as the fears and irresolution of the poor emperor Francis, and the want of 
spirit among his advisers, contributed more to the success of Napoleon^s 
plans respecting Prussia, Germany, and Italy, than his victories in tne field. 

A glance at the situation of affairs at the time of the battle of Austerlitz 
will show at once how easily he might have been stopped in his career. There 
was nothing Napoleon feared more than that the Russians should march either 
to Hungary or to Upper Silesia, and avoid a decisive engagement; he there- 
fore took means to ascertain the characters and views of the personal attend- 
ants and advisers of the emperor Alexander; and when he had learned tto 
young men of foolhardy dispositions had the preponderance in his councils, 
he formed his plans accordingly. He first advanced froirr Briinn to Wischau, 
and afterwards retired again into the neighbourhood of Briinn, as if afraid to 
venture upon an attack. The emperor of Germany, as well as Napoleon, 
appeared seriously desirous of a peace; but the former was obliged to propose 
conditions which the latter could not possibly accept ; and Najpoleon wimed 
first completely to set the emperor Francis free from the Russians, his allies, 
and from Prussia, before he came to an agreement with him. As Count 
Stadion, who came to the headquarters of the French on the 27th of Novem- 
ber, with Giulay, as ambassadors to treat for peace, was a sworn enemy of 
Napoleon, and remained so till 1813, and had, moreover, been very instru- 
mental in founding the whole coalition, and in maturing their plans, his ap- 
pearance on this occasion was of itself no good omen for the favourable issue 
of the mission. 

The proposals made as the basis of a peace were the ^me as had been con- 
templated in the event of a victory on the part of the allies — the French were 
to evacuate Germany and Italy. When Napoleon sent Savary (afterwards 
duke of Rovigo), the head of his gendarmerie police, under pretence of com- 
plimenting the emperor Alexander, it was indisputably a great part of this 
envoy's olDject, as appears from the 30th bulletin, to make himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the prevailing opinions and the leading characters during the 
three days of his sojourn in the emperor’s camp. Savary was very well 
received, and sent away with every courtly attention by Alexander; but it 
was intimated that it was intended to make common cause with Prussia, and 
Ihat it was expected that Novosiltzov, whom the emperor Alexander widied 
to send to Napoleon, would meet Haugwitz in Briinn. The hint was sufiScient 
to induce Savary to decline Ihe company of Novosiltzov. 

When Savary informed the emperor of the illusion of the Russian generals, 
and of their belief that fears were entertained of the Russians, and that on 
this account aoibassies were sent to seek for peace — Napoleon very cun- 
ningly took care to strengthen the fools in their folly. Savary was sent again 
to the enemfa camp to propo^ an intoview between Napoleon and the 
emperor of Russia. The interview was declined; but IVince DolgoruM was 
sent to pro|>pBe conditions to Napoleon. The latter did not allow him to 
come into Im camp, but received him at outposts. 
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If it be asked why the Russians, with whom there were only some twenty 
thousand Austrians, did not wait for their third army, under Bennigsen, or 
reduce Bonaparte to the greatest perplexity, by taking up a strong position 
in Hujigary or Upper Silesia, or remaining quietly upon the heights of Pratzen, 
the reply is, that the whole system of supplies was bad, and that want had 
reached so great a pitch, that it would have been impossible for them to 
remain. Certain it is that they suffered themselves to be drawn down from 
the heights, and away from Austerlitz, near Briinn, where the talenia of their 
generals were unable to devise any plan of battle which Napoleon could not 
immediately oversee; it would have been otherwise in the mountains, the 
Erench allege, that Napoleon had long before fixed upon the very place in which 
the Russians offered ham battle at Austerlitz, on the 2nd of December, as his 
battle-field, and laid all his plans accordingly. The possession of the heights 
of Pratzen was r^arded by those skilled in strategy as the key of this battle- 
field. The Russians were* in full possession of these heights, with all their 
force, on the 1st of December; on the 2nd they descended from them, when 
Bonaparte drew back one of the win^ of his army. He had long calculated 
on gaining the victory by the possession of these heights, and thus rendering 
the retreat of the Russians impossible. He did not, therefore, fail, in the 
very opening of the* battle, to seize upon them. 

A column of the third Russian army, under Bennigsen, commanded by 
Michelson, just arrived at the decisive moment when Napoleon had also called 
to ins aid Bemadotte’s corps, and when the Bavarians were on their march 
from Budweis to Moravia; but none of their leaders could lay any claim tO' 
the reputation of a commander of genius. Napoleon’s proclamation to hia 
army shows his full confidence in his own superiority, as well as in that of his 
generals and soldiers; and this confidence was fuUy realised on the bloody 
field of Austerlitz on the 2nd of December. 

TEE CAMPAIGN OF EYIAXT AND FRIEDLAND (1806-1807 A.D.) 

After the defeat at Austerlitz the emperor made an attempt, whether 
sincere or not is uncertain, for a reconciliation with Napoleon. He sent 
D’Oubril to Paris, who, after a negotiation of ten days, concluded a treaty 
with the French plenipotentiary, (General Clarke (July 20th, 1806). But 
Alexander refused to ratify the treaty, upon the very questionable allegation 
that his ambassador had exceeded his powers. 

Prussia now suffered the just consequences of her ^licy, Ihsappointed 
in her hopes of acquiring Hanover, the reward for which she crouched to 
Napoleon, she imprudently provoked him to war without waiting for the 
arrival of the aid due to her by Russia. The campaign was decided in one 
day by the two terrific defeats of Jena and Auerstadt (October 14th, 1806). 
Prussia was hopelessly ruined before the Russian armies, ninety thousand 
strong, under Bennigsen and Buxhovden, could arrive to save her. The 
Russians entered Prussia in November, and on the 26th of December the 
battle of Pultusk was fought with great obstinacy and loss of blood on both 
sides. The French spent the whole of a December night without covering; 
rain and snow fell incessantly; they waded up to their knees in marshes, 
spent twelve hours in making an advance of eight miles, and were obliged to 
pay dearly for their passage over the Narev. During the battle, Marshal 
Lannes and other generals were several times obliged to put themselves at 
the head of single regiments and battalions, and yet no decisive advantage 
was gained. The French, indeed, boasted of the victory; because the Rus- 
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sians, after having maintained their ground on a part of the field, retreated 
the next day. 

If the victory at Pultusk, of which Bennigsen boasted, and on account of 
which he was afterwards rewarded by his emperor, and appointed comm^nder- 
in-chief, was very doubtful, on the other hand, Prince Galitzin completely 
defeated the French at Goljnnin, on the very day on which they were to attack 
Buxhovden, at Ostrolenka. This victory, too, was the more glorious, inas- 
much as the Russians were less numerous than their opponents. The French, 
however, had not been able to bring up their artillery ; and the superiority of 
the Russians in this particular decided the eyent. The weather and the time 
of the year rendered active operations imjDOssible for some weeks. Bennigsen 
retired to Ostrolenka, and afterwards stiJi farther; whilst the French, under 
Ney and Bernadette, were scattered in the country on the farther side of the 
Vistula, in which Ney at length pushed forward as far as Heilsberg. 

In January, 1807, Bennigsen and Napoleon came, almost simultaneously, 
upon the idea of changing the seat of w’ar from the extreme east to the west. 
In the east, the struggle was aftervi^ards carried on by two particular corps — 
a Russian, under Essen, and a French, first under Lannes, and then under 
Savary. This bloody struggle, however, had no influence on the issue of the 
war. Bennigsen no sooner learned that Ney had scattered his troops widely 
over the country on the farther side of the Vistula, than he broke up his 
quarters, and resolved to attack him, before Bernadotte, who was near, could 
come to his relief; but he was too late. Ney had already retreated when 
Bennigsen arrived; whether it was as the French allege, because Napoleon, 
who had seen the danger with which he was threatened, sent him orders to 
retreat, which arrived on the very day on which he was to be attacked by the 
Russians, or that General Markov was at first too eager, and Bennigsen after- 
wards too irresolute. Ney luckily marched from Heilsberg, nearer to the 
Vistula, and Bennigsen followed him hesitatingly, so that Bernadotte was 
able to keep him employed for some days till Napoleon came up. On receiving 
news of Bennigsen’s march, the French emperor had sent orders to all his corps 
to renew the campaign on the 27th, and he had so taken his measures, that 
before the Russians had any suspicion of an attack, the main army of the 
French would fall upon their left flank, whilst they were on their march. For 
this purpose, Bernadotte was to allure Bennigsen quite to the Vistula; and 
then to advance again as soon as Napoleon had outflanked the left of the 
Russians. 

The despatch containing these orders for Bernadotte fell into the hands 
of the Russians, through the inexperience of the officer entrusted with it, who 
failed to destroy the document at the right time. Thus warned of the impend- 
ing danger, and finding themselves pressed on all sides, they allowed their 
stores and heavy baggage, at various places, to fall into the hands of the enemy, 
and thereby escaped being surrounded. After considerable sacrifices, they 
succeeded, on the 6th of February, in reaching the Prussian town of Eylau, 
which is only nine hours' distance from Kdmgsberg. Soult attacked their 
rear, on the low hills behind the town, on the 7th, and drove them in; on the 
following day a general engagement took place. The honour of the victory is 
probably due to the Russians, as even Savary admits, who shared in the battle. 
It IS not le^ certain, however, that the whole advantage accrued to the French, 
who, indeed, admit that the battle was one of the most dreadful recorded in 
teto^. The French accuse Bernadotte of having, by his delay, prevented 
the victory from being complete; whilst the Russians are just enough to admit 
that Lestocq, with his Prussians, saved their wing from utter defeat. The 
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number of deaths in the battle, and on the day preceding it, was immense. 
Great numbers fell, not by the sword, but by cold, w’ant, and exce^ive exertion. 
i;^ole battalions and regiments of the French — as, for example, that of 
Colonel S4mel4 — were literally annihilated. Few prisoners were made, 
because the whole battle was fought with the bayonet. 

The royal family of Prussia was placed in a very melancholy position by 
the issue of the battle, for they were obliged, in the middle of winter, to_ flee to 
Menel, where they found themselves among Russians, of whom their own 
emperor alleged, that, notwithstanding his despotic power, he was not able to 
restrain their barbarity, or to put a stop to their rapacity. Here, in the 
farthest comer of Pru^ia, they received news every month of the fall of one 
fortress after another, or of forced contributions levied upon their people. 

The French army also retired after the battle of Eyiau as well as the Rus- 
sians. Bemaigsen marched towards Konigsberg, and although Bertliier, on 
the morning of the 7th, wrote to the empress that they would be in Konigs- 
berg with their army on the following day, the French, nevertheless, drew off 
nearer to the Vistula. Nothing important was undertaken by either party 
for some months, but vigorous preparations were made for a new’ struggle; 
whilst new means were tried to prevent Prussia from taking any energetic 
measures — that is, from forming a close union with England and Russia. 
The king hesitated between the bold advice of Hardenberg and his friends, 
and the unconditional submission to the will of Napoleon, which w’as recom- 
mended by von Zastrov. The Russians were thoroughly dissatisfied with 
the English, and complained of being very badly supported by them; they 
suffered want of all kinds, were worse treated in many places in Prussia thaii 
the French, and even borrowed 660,000 dollars in coin from the king of 
Prussia. 

Hardenberg, who accompanied his master to Tilsit, succeeded in having a 
new treaty entered into at Bartenstein between Russia and Pmssia. Its 
principle was the same as that of the ^eement made on the 12th of October, 
of the preceding year, at Grodno, by virtue of which, the emperor bound him- 
self to support the cause of the king -with all his forces. In this treaty, it was 
not only promised, just as if they were before Paris, that Prussia should receive 
back ah that had been lost, but it was formally determined what was to be 
done with the conquests wrested from France, and bow even the left bank of 
the Rhine was to be partitioned among the allies. 

About this time Bennigsen was appointed commander-in-chief of the* 
Russian armies; but he is generally accus^ of incapacity, and fearful descrip- 
tions are given of the disorders, fraud, and embezzlement which prevailed, 
and of the plunder and barbarity which they practised agaiost unfortunate 
Prussia. The emperor iUexander, as soon as he arrived at the army, did 
eveiything in his power to restore order; he was able, however, only to remedy 
single abuses; even Nicholas, who manifested a d^ree of severity from which 
Alexander shrank back, was not able to reach the source of the evil. Towards 
the end of May, Bennigsen thought his troops already sufficiently reinforced 
to make an attack upon the French, and drive th^ across the Vistula; whilst 
the combined army of English, Swedes, and Prussians, were to make an attack 
from Pomerania. The French army, lying from Dantzic to the Narev, was 
brought, before the beginning of June, when the campaign commenc^, to 
150, W men, whose pay and sustenance were drawn from the requisitions and 
contributions imposed on Prussia. In April, 1807, the French senate pa^ed 
a decree levying 80,000 conscripts, 60,000 of whom were to be immediately 
sent to the anny; and the Poles, too, deceived by the hope of the restoration 
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of their nationality, raised a body of between 25,000 and 30,000 men, among 
whom were whole regiments recruited by the Polish nobility, or formed exclus- 
ively of nobles who volunteered their service, although Na]Doleon limited all 
the expectations of the Poles to the country on this side of tbe Vistula. 

As soon as Bennigsen, in the beginning of June, made a serious movement 
in advance towards the Vistula, a series of murderous engagements began, 
similar to those which preceded the battle of Eylau; on the 9th, the main body 
of both armies came in sight of each other at Heilsberg, and on the 10th the 
French made an attempt to drive the Russians from their position. The 
united corps of Soult and Lannes, supported by the cavalry under Murat, made 
repeated attempts to force the Russians to give way; they, however, kept 
their ground. 

Bennigsen afterwards heard, at Wehlau, that the French had separated 
into two divisions, and he resolved on the 13th, instead of continuing his route 
on the farther side of the Alle, to wheel a,bout before Wehlau, and attack the 
French. By this step, as all writers admit, he gave himself into the hands of 
his great opponent, who never suffered his enemy to commit a fault with 
impunity. The position taken up by Bennigsen was such as to leave him no 
alternative between victory and destruction, for he had the Alle in his rear, 
and a marsh on one flank. Napoleon took advantage of this mistake, as 
usual ; and the orders which he issued before the battle prove that he was sure 
of the victory. About five o^clock in the evening of the 14th of June, a battery 
of twenty guns gave the signal for the fight; it was bravely maintained on 
both sides, and Both armies suffered great loss. The French accounts exag- 
gerate the number of the Russians who were led into the battle of Friedland, 
as well as the number of ;prisoners: certain it is, however, that seventeen 
thousand Russians were either killed or wounded. 

After the battle of Friedland, there was no longer any account to be taken 
of the Prussians; and it was a piece of great good fortune that such a sovereign 
as Alexander reined in Russia, otherwise Prussia would have been wholly lost. 
Lestocq, with his Prussians, was obliged hastily to cross the Haff to Memel; 
and their magazmes, considerable stores of powder and ammunition, together 
with one hundred thousand muskets, whidi the English had sent by sea to 
Konigsberg, fell, with the town, into the hands of the French, l^nnigsen 
was not very closely pursued on the other side of the Alle; he passed the Nie- 
men on the 19th, and burned'down the bridge behind him; immediately after- 
wards, Bonaparte arrived in Tilsit. Of all the Prussian fortresses, Colberg 
alone might have been able to maintain itself for some weeks, and Graudenz 
was saved merely by the peace. The treaty with England, which the Prussian 
minister signed in London on the 17th of June, and by which £1,000,000 
: sterling was promised in subsidies, came too late. 

ScbJaden informs us that aU those who were about the king of Prussia had 
;so completely lost courage, that Von Hardenberg, Von Stein, Von Schladen 
himself, and many others who recommended perseverance, foimd none upon 
whom they could reckon. With respect to the Russians, he informs us that 
there was a party who assumed a threatening aspect — that the army was 
dissatisfied with the war — that the grand duke Constantine behaved often 
very rudely towards the Prussians, and allowed himself to be used as an 
instrument for working on the fears of his brother Alexander. On the 7th of 
June, the emperor manifested a disposition ^together contrary to the agr^ 
ments and^ partition-projects of the convention of Bartenstein. He was dis- 
satisfied wim England, and perceived that the Austrians h^ no other object 
than to fish in troubled water, and he was, therefore, desirous, as much as 
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possible, to withdraw from the whole affair. He proposed a trace for him- 
self, with a danse that the Prussians also should obtain a cessation of hostili- 
ties; but the Russians and Prussians were to negotiate each for themselves 
respecting the 'londitions. Napoleon having entertained the proposal, Russia 
agreed, that during the continuance of the truce, the French diould retain 
possession of the whole of Poland, except the circle of Bielostok. The agree- 
ment was signed on the 21st, and a four weeks^ notice of the renewal of hc^tili- 
ties was reserved. By the terms of the truce granfed to Prussia, the French 
remained in possession of the whole kingdom; and the few fortresses which 
were not yet reduced were not to be supplied either with new works, ammuni- 
tion, or provisions. Bliicher, who commanded the Prussian auxiliary forces 
in Pomerania, was to leave the king of Sweden to his fate. The peace was to 
be negotiated at Tilsit, and for that purpose one half of the town was to be 
declar^ neutral.* 

Meeting of Alexander and Napoleon at Tilsit (1807 A.D.) 

Napoleon desired, as far as means and powers would allow, to give all 
possible pomp and solemnity to the interview with his mighty adversary. 
With this object,* in die middle of the Niemen, opposite Tilsit, a raft was 
constructed, on which were two pavilions, covered in white cloth. The one 
which was destined for the two monarchs was of vaster dimensions and w^ 
adorned with all possible luxury; the other and smaller one was for their 
suites. On the frontals of the pavilions were painted in gj^n, on the Rus- 
sian side, an enormous A, and on the side turned towards TQsit an N of equal 
size. To the aimoyance of the Prussians, the monogram of Frederick Wil- 
liam III was absent from the decorations of the Niemen raft. The French 
guards were ranged in lines, fronting the river. ^ “All this aimy,^' writes an 
eye-witness, “awaited the appearance of their invincible leader, their thunder- 
bearing semi-divinity, in orc.er to greet him at the moment of his swift pas^sge 
to the wharf.” Thousands of the inhabitants of Tilsit and French soldi^ 
covered the high left bank of the Niemen. 

The emperors got into the boats simultaneously. When both boats put 
off, the grandeur of the spectacle, the expectation of an event of world-wide 
importance took the ascendency over all other feelings. Universal attention 
was concentrated upon the boat that carried that wonderful man, that leader 
of armies, the like of whom had never been seen or heard of since the tim^ 
of Alexander the Great and Julius Csesar. Napoleon stood on the boat in 
front of his suite, solitary and silent, his arms folded on his breast as he is 
represented in pictures. He wore the uniform of the Old Guard and the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honour across his shoulder, and on his head that little 
historical hat, the form of which has become famous throughout the world. 
Reaching the raft somewhat sooner than Alexander, Napoleon rapidly got 
onto it, and hastened to meet the emperor. The rivals embraced and silently 
entered the pavilion, accompanied by the joyful acclamations of the troops 
and the inhabitants, who were witnesses of a world-wide event — the recon- 
ciliation of Russia and France. At that moment a large boat ]put off from 
the left bank of the Niemen, having on it about twenty armed so .diers — and 
remained betv - en the raft and the Russian shore. Evidently NaDoleon did 
not hesitate to take open measures of safeguarding against any possiDle unfore- 
seen occurrences. 

That day the long of Prussia did not assist at the interview : Napoleon did 
not wish to see him, and Frederick William remained on the right bank of 
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the Niemen. that fateful hour, whilst the destiny of his monarchy was 
being decided, his gaze was constantly fixed and his ear directed towards the 
raft, as though he desired to listen to the conversation between the two emper- 
ors.’ Once he went down to the edge of the river and only stopped when, the 
water was up to his horse’s middle.” The first interview between Alexander 
and Napoleon lasted an hour and fifteen minutes. ‘‘I detest the English no 
less than you do,” were the first words of the emperor Alexander, “and I am 
ready to support you in everything that you undertake against them.” “If 
such is the case,” answered Napoleon, “then everything can be arranged and 
peace secured.” 

Taking advantage of Alexander’s inimical disposition towards Great 
Britain, Napoleon entered upon a terrible philippic against the perfidy of 
Albion, representing it as a greedy, extortionate nation ever ready to sacrifice 
everyone, even its most faithful allies, for its owm profit. In further conver- 
sation Napoleon strove to instil into Alexander that he was victimised by his 
allies, that he was mistaken in protecting the Germans, those ungrateful and 
envious neighbours, and in supporting the interests of a set of greedy mer- 
chants who showed themselves to be the representatives of England; all this 
was occasioned, according to him, by a feeling of generosity carried to excess, 
and by doubts which arose from the incapacity or corruption of ministers. 
After this Napoleon began to praise the valour and bravery of the Russian 
troops, with winch he had been much struck at Austerlitz, Eylau, and Fried- 
land; he considered that the soldiers on both sides had fought like veritable 
Titans, and was of the opinion that the united armies of Russia and France 
might dominate the world, and give to it prosperity and tranquillity. Up till 
now Russia had squandered her forces, without having any recompense in 
view; by an alliance with France she would acquire glory, and in any case 
reap substantial advant^es. Of course Russia was bound by certain obli- 
gations to Prussia, and in that respect it was indispensable that the honour 
of the emperor Alexander should be carefully guarded. In conclusion Napo- 
leon expressed his intention of restoring to Prussia sufficient territory hon- 
ourably to rid the emperor of his ally; after that, he affirmed, the Russian cab- 
inet would be in a position to pursue afresh line of policy similar in everything 
to that of the great Catherine. Only such a policy, in Napoleon’s opinion, 
could be possible and advantageous for Russia. 

Havmg flattered Alexander as emperor, Napoleon in order to complete the 
charm proceeded to flatter him as a man. “ We shall come to an ^reement 
sooner,” said he, “ if we enter upon negotiations without intermediaries, set- 
ting aside ministers, who frequently deceive or do not understand us; we 
two together shall advance matters more in a single hour than our interme- 
diaries in several days. Nobody must come between you and me; I will be 
your secretary and you shall be mine,” added Napoleon. Upon this basis he 
proposed to the emperor Alexander for convenience’ sake to tram r the 
negotiations to Tilsit, declaring the position of the town to be a central one. 
The emperor gf^'^y accepted Napoleon’s invitation, and it was settled that 
negotiations should at once be entered upon in order to come to a definitive 
agreement 1 on the matter.^' 

RUSSIA DECLARES WAR AGAINST ENGLAND (1807 A.D.) 

The English government, alleging that in the secret articles of the treaty 
of Tilsit, of which they had possessed themselves, they had proof of Napoleon’s 

Tor the terms, of the treaty, see volume XII,] 
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design to seize the Danish fleet, fitted out an expedition against Denmark 
with extraordinary celerity. Copenhagen was bombarded for three days, and 
a great part of the city destroyed. The Danes then capitulated (September 
7), and surrendered their fleet to the English, with all their nav^ stores in 
their arsenals and dockyards. 

The expedition against Copenhagen was soon followed by a declaration of 
war on the part of Russia against England. In the manifesto published on 
this occasion (September 16th), Alexander complained bitterly of the bad 
faith of England, as manifested especially in the little aid she had afforded 
to the allies who had taken up aims in a cause in which she was more directly 
interested than any other power, and in the robber-like act of aggression she 
had committed against Denmark. He annulled aU former conventions 
between Russia and England, especially that of 1801 ; proclaimed anew the 
principle of the armed neutrality; and declared that there should be no com- 
munication between the two powers until Denmark had received just com- 
pensation, and peace was concluded between France and England, In con- 
^quence of this declaration, an embargo was laid on all the English vessels 
in Russian ports, and Prussia was compelled to follow this example, 

THE CONQUEST OF FTNUAND (1807 A.D.) 

It was not till the 6th of October that a formal demand was made upon 
Sweden to close the ports of the Baltic against English ships and trade. The 
king persevered in his alliance with England; and finally, fecause the emperor 
of Russia had conferred upon Napoleon the order of St. Andrew, he sent back 
his insignia; whereupon Alexander not only returned his Swedish order, but 
quietly adopted measures to take possession of Finland, whilst the Danes 
were preparing, in concert with the French, to invade the western provinces 
of Sweden. Although in the months of November and December, Gustavus 
repeatedly declined the proposals of the Russians for a union against England, 
everything went on in Sweden as in times of the most profound peace; and 
even when the Russian forces were collected on the very frontiers of Finland, 
the unfortunate king adopted no measures of defence whatever. On the 
21st of January he was, for the last time, called upon to declare war against 
England; he replied by concluding a new alliance with her on the 8th of 
February. On the 21st, the Russians invaded Finland, without any specific 
declaration of war, and on the 14th of March, 1808, Denmark declar^ war 
against Sweden. The whole of Finland as far as Vasa, the island of Aland, 
and even the islands of Gotland, Abo, Sveaborg, and all the fortresses, were 
taken possession of by the Russians even before the Sw’edish anny and fleet 
were prepared. It was not till the end of April and beguming of May that a 
Swedish anny under Elingspor and Adlercreutz, supported by a Swedish 
fleet, appeared in the field, and fought with various succe^. 

We have lately seen Alexander take military possession of the Danubian 
provinces as a “material guarantee,” whilst affect^ not to be at war with 
Turkey. This was in exact conformity with Russian precedents. Finland, 
as we have said, was occupied without a declaration of war; but manifestoes 
were issued by General Buxhovden, one of which contained the following pas- 
sage: “ Good neighbours, it is with the greatest regret that my most gracious 
master, the emperor of all the Russias, sees himself forced to send into your 
country the troops imder my orders. But his majesty the king of Sweden, 
whilst withdrawing more and more i/om the happy allm,nce of the two greatest 
empires in the world, draws closer his connectioiis with the common en^y, 
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whose oppressive system and unparalleled conduct towards the most mtimate 
allies of Russia and of Sweden herself cannot be coolly endured by his imperial 
majesty. These motives, as well as the regard which his imperial majesty 
owes to the safety of his own states, oblige him to place your country undef his 
protection, and to take possession of it in order to procure by these means a 
sufficient ^arantee in case his Swedish majesty should persevere in the reso- 
lution not to accept the equitable conditions of peace that have been proposed 
to him, etc.” 

When the Russians took possession of Finland, the king gave them a pre- 
tence for incorporating it with their empire, which, however, they would no 
doubt have done in any case. He caused Alopeus, the Russian ambassador, 
to be arrested. This took place on the 3rd of March, and on the 25th a decla- 
ration was published on the part of the emperor of Russia, announcing to all 
the powers that '^from that moment he regards the part of Finland hitherto 
reputed Swedish, and which his troops had only been able to occupy after 
divers battles, as a province conquered by his arms, and that he unites it for- 
ever to his empire.” 

It was easy to anticipate that the superior force of the Russians must in 
the end pr^evail; although the Russian garrison in Gotland, and that in the 
island of Aland, were at first taken prisoners, the island- occupied, and the 
Russians beaten by land at Vasa on the 26th of July, and by sea at Roggerwick 
on the 26th of August. The Swedes lost all the advantages they had thus 
gained by the bloody battle fought at Ormais on the 14th of September, and 
by the defeat at Lokalar on the 18th. The Russian generals, probably in 
order to give courage to the malcontents, who we’^e very numerous in Sweden, 
issued orders not to receive any letter’s or any flags of truce which were sent in 
the king^s name, and carried on negotiations with the Swedish generals alone, 
for a suspension of arms, whicfi w;as concluded for an indefinite time, on the 
20th of September, but only continued till the 27th of October, when lie Rus- 
siana_ resumed hostilities, and the Swedes were driven to the north, across the 
Kemistrom. On the 20th of November a new truce was agreed upon between 
the Swedish general Adlercreutz and the Russian general Kamenskoi, with 
the reserve of fourteen days’ notice before renewal of operations. By the con- 
ditions of this agreement the Swedes were to evacute the whole of UleS-borg, 
and to retire completely behind the Kemistrom, with all their artillery, arms, 
and stores. 

On the 13th of March in the following year a revolution was effected in 
Sweden, by which Gustavus was deposed,* his uncle, the duke of Sodermanland, 
became regent, and was afterwards proclaimed king (June 5, 1809) under the 
title of Charles XIII. At Stockholm the people flattered themselves that ihe 
dethronement of Gustavus would speedily brmg peace to Sweden j but it was 
not so. j^exander refused to treat with a government so insecure as a regency, 
and hostilities continued. General Ejiorring who had passed the Gulf of Bothnia 
on the ice with twenty-five thousand Russians, took possession of the Aland 
islands, and granted the Swedes a cessation of hostilities, to allow them time 
to make overtures of peace. _ Apprised of this arrangement, Barclay de ToUy, 
who had crossed the gulf with another body of Russians towards Vasa, and 
^ Umea, evacuated west Bothnia, and returned to Finland. 

A thim Russian army, under Shuvalov, penetrated into west Bothnia by the 
lomea route, and compelled the Swedish army of the north under Gripenberg 
to lay doTO them arms (March 25th). This sanguinary affair occurred 
entirely uirough ignorance; because in that country, lying under the 66th 
degree of north latitude, they were not aware of the armistice granted by 
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Kziorring. On the expiry of the truce, hostilities began again in May, and the 
Russians took possession of the part of west Bothnia lying north of Umea. 

The peace between Russia and Sweden was signed at Erederikshanan on 
th^ 17th of September. The latter power adhered to the continental system, 
reserving to herself the imjDortation of salt and such colonial produce as she 
coidd not do without. She surrendered Finland, with the whole of east 
Bothnia, and a part of west Bothnia l 3 dng eastward of the river Tomel,. The 
cession of these provinces, which formed the granary of Sweden and contained 
a population of 900,000 souls, was an irreparable loss to that kingdom which 
had only 2,344,000 inhabitants left. In the following year Bemadotte, prince 
of Ponte Corvo, was elected crown prince of Sweden, and eventual successor to 
the throne, under the name of Charles John. 

The loss of Finland had been but slightly retarded by some advantages 
gained over the Russian fleet by the combined squadrons of England and 
Sweden. The Russian vessels remained blockaded on the coast of Esthonia, 
but in an unassailable position, from which they were at last delivered by the 
weather and the exigencies of navigation in those dangerous seas. Another 
Russian fleet under Admiral Siniavin, which sailed to Portugal to co-operate 
with the French against the English, was obliged to surrender to Admiral 
Cotton after the convention of Cintra. It was afterwards restored to Russia. 
The war declared by that power against England in 1807, was littie more than 
nominal, and was marked by no events of importance. 

WAR WITH PERSIA AND WITH TURKEY 

The annexation of Georgia to Russia, effected as we have seen, in the begin- 
ning of Alexander's reign, drew him into a war with Persia, which did not 
terminate imtil 1813. The principal events of that war were the defeat of 
the Persians at Etchmiadzin by I^ce Zitzianov (June 20, 1804) : the con- 
quest of the province of Shirvan by the same commander (January, 1806) ; 
the taking of Derbent by the Russians (July 3rd) ; and the defeat of the Per- 
sians by Paulucci, at Alkolwalaki (September 1st, 1810). 

About 1805 the condition of the Ottoman Empire, badly organised and 
worse ^vemed, was such that eveiythmg presaged its approacmng di^lu- 
tion. Everywhere the sultan’s authority was disregarded. Paswan Oglu, 
pasha of Widdin, was in open revolt. Ali Pasha of Janina was obedient only 
when it suited his convenience. Djezzar, the pasha of S 3 uia, without declaring 
himself an enemy to the Porte, enjoyed an absolute independence. The sect 
of the Wahhabees was in possession of Arabia. After tiie departure of the 
English from Egypt, first the beys, and afterwards Muhammed Ali reigned 
over that country, and only paid their yearly tribute to the sultan when they 
pleased. In Servia, Czemi George was making himself independent prince of 
the Slavonians of the Danube. Ipsilanti and Morusi, both Greeks, by the 
permission, or rather by the command of Russia, were appointed hospodars 
of Moldavia and WaUachia, for seven years at least, and were therefore rather 
subjects of the Russians than of the Turks. Selim III, who had reigned since 
1789, convinced that the Porte could never re-establish its authority except 
by better organising the army, had endeavoured to modd it on the European 
system. This attempt afterwards cost him his throne. 

The Englidi and Russian ambassadors ruled either altermtely or together 
in Constantinople. But for their interference the old frienddiip between 
France and the Porte would most likely have been restored in July, 1802. At 
the time of the foundation of the empire in France, the sultan hesitated long 
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whether he would lean upon the English and Russian, or upon the French 
influence, for he felt a great want of confidence in Napoleon, since he had been 
informed by the English of the language which fell from the emperor in con-^ 
versation with Lord Whitworth. He was reported to have taken, the partition 
of Turkey for granted — as a thing unavoidable ; and that on such partition 
the province of Egypt ought necessarily to fall to the share of France. This 
conversation was printed, in 1803, among the documents connected with the 
renewal of the war between England and France, and was communicated to 
the sultan. The French, indeed, in their official journals, contradicted the 
allegation; but who ever put any faith in their official journals? 

On this ground we must explain the fact that the Turks favoured the Rus- 
sians in the war which they were carrying on with the Persians; suffered them 
to sail up the Rion (ancient Phasis), and even to build a fort at its mouth. 
They were even desirous of renewing the friendly alliance formed with Russia 
in 1798, which renewal, indeed, the emperor of Russia was afterwards unwilling 
to confirm, because the English had taken care to have the inviolability of the 
Turkish Empire incorporated in the treaty of 1798. Had, therefore, the 
emperor of Russia ratified the alliance, he would have guaranteed to the Turks 
the actual condition of their empire in Europe, which he did not wish to do. 
This excited the suspicion of the Turks, who inclined more and more towards 
the French, and did not suffer themselves to be frightened by the threats of 
the English and Russians. Immediately after the Peace of Presburg, the 
Turks, who had previously acknowledged Napoleon's empire, sent a new 
ambassador to Paris. In return, Napoleon sent engineers, officers, artillery- 
men, workmen, and materials, in order to enable the sultan to improve his 
army, artillery, and the bulwarks of his empire; whilst, on the other hand, 
the Russian ambassador, Italinski, and the English ambassador, Arbuthnot, 
threatened war if the alliance with the French was not relinquished; and 
Italinski's threats fell with a double weight because a corps of Russians were 
ready for action on the Bug. 

About the time at which Napoleon adopted the resolution of attacking 
Prussia also, and therefore foresaw a war with Russia, a Turkish army was 
assembled to take the field against the Russians on the Turkish frontiers, and 
Napoleon clearly saw how advantageous to him a war between the Russians 
and the Turks would be. He therefore sent General S6bastiani as ambassador 
extraordinary to Constantinople. S4bastiani arrived there in August, 1806; 
and soon gained so great an influence that for some time the Divan was entirely 
under his direction. At his instance it refused to renew the treaty of alliance 
with England, which was on the point of expiring; and it dismissed Ipsilanti 
and Morusi, as creatures of Russia, from their offices. In consequence of the 
threatening langua^ used by Arbuthnot, the English ambassador, they were 
reinstated; but when this took place hostilities had already begun. The 
emperor Alexander had ordered General Michelson to enter Moldavia and 
Wallachia. The Porte then declared war against Russia (December 30th) ; 
but deviating for the first time from a barbarous custom, it allowed Italinski, 
the Russian minister, to depart unmolested. 

A few days afterwards, Arbuthnot quitted Constantinople, after having 
repeatedly demanded the renewal of the alliance and the- expulsion of S^bas- 
tiani. On the 19th of February, 1807, an English fleet, commanded by Vice- 
Admiral Duckworth, forced the passage of the Dardanelles, and appeared 
before Constantinople. Duckworth demanded of the Divan that the forts of 
the Dardanelles and the Turkish fleet should be surrendered to him; that the 
Porte should cede Moldavia and Wallachia to Russia, and break off alliance 
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With Napoleon. But instead of profiting by the sudden panic which his 
appearance had excited, he allowed the Turks time to put themselyes in a 
posture of defence. Encouraged and instructed by Sebastian!, they made 
their preparations with such energy and success that in the course of eight 
days the English vice-admiral found that he could not do better than weigh 
anchor and repass the Dardanelles. 

Shortly afterwards Admiral Sinia'vdn appeared iii the Archipelago, and 
incited the Greek islanders to throw off the Turkish yoke; whilst Duckworth 
sailed to Egypt upon a fruitless expedition in favour of the mameluke beys 
against iMuhammed Ali. Siniavin defeated the Turkish fleet on the 4th of 
April, captured several ships, and took possession of some islands. The bad 
condition of his ships, however, compelled him to give up the blockade of the 
Dardanelles, and to retire, in order to refit, after having once more defeated 
the Turkish fleet. Meanwhile, Selim had been deposed- His successor, 
Mustapha IV, declared that he would continue to prosecute the war with Eng- 
land and Russia. But Sinia\in, before he retired to refit, met the Turkish 
fleet off Lemnos, on the 1st of July: the Turks were beaten, lost several ships, 
and a great many men. 

The campaign of the Russians on the Danube, in 1807, was not productive 
of any decisive result, as General Michelson received orders to detac i the third 
army corps to oppose the French in Poland. C^emi George, the leader of the 
revolted Servians, took Belgrade, Shabatz, and Nish, penetrated into Bulgaria, 
where he ivas reinforced by some Ru^ian troops, and gained divers signal 
advantages. The war was conducted with more success on the frontiers of the 
two empires in Asia. The seraskier of Erzenim was entirely defeated by Gen- 
eral Gudovitch (June 18); and that victory was the more important, as it 
prevented the Persians from making a bold diversion in favour of the Turks. 

The emperor Alexander had agreed by the public articles of the Treaty of 
Tilsit (July, 1807) to evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia; but this was only a 
collusion between the two contracting parties. The Russians not only aimed 
at the permanent possession of the two provinces, but regarded all the Slavon- 
ians of the Danube as allies or subjects of the czar. When the Turks, on the 
14th of July, concluded a peace with Czemi George, whereby Servia became in 
some measure independent — and Czemi George afterwards called himself 
prince of Servia — a Russian general guaranteed the treaty by his sigimture, 
as one of the parties to the agreement. In the following year Radovinikin, a 
Russian envoy, repaired to Belgrade to establish the new principality; _ cafled 
an assembly of the nobles; drew up a sketch of a constitution for Servia, and 
tried to organise the administration. 

The French general, Guilleminot, was sent to the Turkish camp to n^otiate 
a tmce on the terms ostensibly laid down in the Treaty of Tilsit: namely, that 
the Russians should evacute Moldavia and Wallachia, but that the Turks 
should not occupy the two provinces until after the conclusion of a definitive 
peace. But Guilleminot^s instmctions contained a direct command to use the 
whole weight of the French influence in favour of the Russians and against 
the Turks; even one of Napoleon's greatest admirers, although owning occa- 
sional republican scruples, admits that their tone was very equivocal. In fact, 
it very soon became obvious that the whole mission of the general was a mere 
piece of diplomatic imposture and treachery. A congress was held at Slobozia, 
in the neighbourhood of Giurgevo, on the 24th of August, 1807, and a trace 
was signed, which, it was said, was to continue till the 30th of April, 1808. 
The Russians were to withdraw; the fortresses of Ismail, Braila, andl Giuigevo 
to be given up to the Turks, whose troops, however, were to evacuate Moldavia 
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and Wallachia in thirty-five days. Everything, however, which afterwards 
took place in consultation between the French and Russians, in reference to 
Turkey, bore upon a scheme of partition. 

'i^e Russians at length, on the 7th of August, had left Cattaro and the 
other strong places in Dalmatia to the French; their emperor, on the 9th, 
had ceded iul his rights as protector of the republic of the seven united island 
to Napoleon, and the latter was busy making preparations thence to extend 
his operations and his dominion further to the east. Marmont, who adminis- 
tered. the province of Dalmatia, received orders to fortify Ragusa more 
strongly, and to make a report on the best plan to be adopted in case it should 
be desirable to send an army quickly from Corfu, through Albania, Macedonia, 
and Thrace. The Russians continued to be quiet observers of all this, and in 
the mean time made firm their footing in the provinces on the Danube. They 
made a pretence of the conduct of the Turks on the occupation of Galatz, and 
their ill-treatment of the inhabitants of Moldavia, for not fulfilling the agree- 
ment entered into at Slobozia. The Russian troops, who, according to the 
terms of the treaty, were already retiring, received contrary orders; and the 
Turks, again driven out of the two provinces, occupied Galatz anew. 

The conduct of the negotiation respecting the division of the Turkish booty, 
was committed to the chief of Napoleon's secret police, who had been actively 
engaged in the murder of the duke d'Enghien. He now held a princely rank 
as the duke of Rovigo, and was i^nt to St. Petersburg with this and similar com- 
missions. In the Russian capital the emperor Alexander and the duke acted 
as rivals in the art of dissimulation; the emperor loaded him with civilities of 
all kinds, as some compensation for the coolness and contempt with which he 
was at first treated, to a surprising extent, by the empress-mother and the 
Russian nobility. He was, indeed, soon consoled, for the slaves of the czar 
were ^ zealous in showing respect in the presence of their master, as they were 
gross in their insolence when not under his observation. The accounts which 
Savary ^ves us of the political principles of the pious emperor andRis chan- 
eellor, and their complete agreement with Napoleon's morality and his own, 
woxild be quite incredible to us, did he not literally quote their words. Sav- 
apr’s secret report to the emperor Napoleon, partly written in the form of a 
dialogue, is to be found among the fra^ents of Napoleon's unprinted corres- 
pondence. A contempt for public agreements, and the plunder /of Sweden, 
even before the declaration of war, astonish us less than RomanzoVs audacious 
contempt of the oiDinion of ail Europe; he thought it not worth a moment's 
consideration; and this was quite in accordance with the langu^e held by his 
master in speaking on the subject of Turkey. Thibaudeau has ^ven so correct 
an opinion of both the emperors — of the nature of their consultations — of 
Savajy and Romanzov that we cannot do better than refer the reader to the 
words of that writer. 

Turkey would at that time undoubtedly have been partitioned, had Aus- 
tria been willing to follow the numerous gentle hints to join the alliance of the 
emperors, who imagined themselves able to make their will the right and law 
of all nations; or if Napoleon had not found it inconsistent with his plans to 
bring on at an unfavourable moment a new war with Austria, which he clearly 
foresaw in 1^. The Russians, in the mean time, remained, throughout the 
whole of the year 1808, in quiet possession of the provinces which had been 
previously evacuated by them, and ruled not only in them, but extended their 
dominion as far as Belgrade, for the new piince of Servia was likewise und^ 
Russian protection. The army imder the command of the igrand vizir, 
which lay at Adrianople during the winter of 1807-1808, dwindled., during the 
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continuance of the truce of Slobozia, to a few thousand men, because, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, the janissaries returned to their homes in winter; it 
again increased, however, in the beginning of summer, Bairaktar’s army, 
which was organised on the new European principle, was computed at from 
twenty to thirty thousand men : it remained on the Danube till its leader, at 
length, resolved to put an end to the anarchy prevailing in Constantinople. 
He deposed Mustapha IV, who supported the faction of the janissaries, and 
placed his brother, Mahmud, on the throne. Bairaktar perished, however, in 
an insurrection (November 14th), and Mahmud, too, would have been mur- 
dered, had he not been the last scion of the imperial family. But he was 
compelled entirely to change his ministry, and to resign the govemment into 
the hands of those who enjoyed the favour of the ulemas and the Janissaries. 

During the disturbances in the internal affairs of the Turkii Empire, the 
foreign relations continued the same as they were in the year 1807, immedi- 
ately after the truce of Slobozia. When Napoleon’s plan of removing the 
negotiations respecting a peace between the Russians and the Turks to Paris 
failed of success, he found it advisable, in consequence of an impending war 
with Austria, to give the Turks into the hands of the Russians. One of 
the chief causes of the wnr between France and Austria in 1809 was the close 
union between the latter power and England in reference to Turkish affairs, 
which appeared in the co-operation of Lord Paget and Baron von Stiinner, 
the English and Austrian ambassadors in Constantinople. It was the Aus- 
trians who mediated the peace between England and the Porte, of the 5th of 
January, 1809, after the conclusion of which the Turks refused to cede Mol- 
davia and Wallachia to the Russians, at the congress of Jassy, as they had 
formerly done at Bucharest. This led to a new war, of which we shall have to 
speak hereafter. 


CONGRESS OF ERFURT (1808 A.D.) 

In consequence of the complete stoppage of trade which followed the 
declaration of war in 1807, Russia suffered much more severely than England, 
and the Russian magnates, supported by the aversion of the emperor’s mother 
to Napoleon, were very far from showing that good-wili to the French which 
their emperor manifested for Napoleon and his representatives. This was 
soon experienced by Savary, duke of Rovigo, who, though overloaded with 
marks of politeness by the emperor, in reality proved unable to make any way 
at the comd. of St. Petersburg. Caulamcourt, duke of Vicenza, w^as afterwards 
deceived for some years by appearances, and by Alexander’s masterly art of 
dissimulation; but Napoleon soon came to experience in Spain that the per- 
sonal proofs of friendship exhibited by the emperor were by no means always 
in accordance with the Russian policy. The emperor Alexander himself, for 
example, on the urgent request of Caulaincourt, acknowledged Joseph Bona- 
parte as king of Spain; whilst Strogonov, the Russian ambassador in Madrid, 
alleged that he had no instructions to that effect, and corresponded with the 
insurgents. In the same way, Admiral Siniavin, who, on the breaking out of 
war with England, had taken refuge in Lisbon with nine ships of the line‘s and a 
frigate, not only refused to render any assistance to Marshal Junot, who was 
threatened in that city by the English, but even to make a demonstration if 
he were prepared to a^ist him. The manner in which he afterwards capitu- 
kted, on the 3rd of September, 1808, to Admiral Cotton, who ^used his 
to be taken to England, might indicate a very different disposition, especially 
as the ten ships were afterguards given back. 
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There was, indeed, no want of interchange of civilities between the two 
emperors. 'VS^oever compares the attentions and marks of regard which have 
been recorded as shown by the one to the other with the secret intrigues which 
they were at the same moment weaving against each other in Turkey and 
Spain, and with the open enmity which was shown as early as 1811, will learn 
from such a comparison what is the real worth of diplomatic and princely 
friendships. The emperor of Russia made presents to his imperial brother 
of vessels and ornaments of malachite and other precious stones, which the 
latter exhibited in the Salon du Prix in the Tuileries, in order to be able to 
boast of the friendship of the emperor of Russia in presence of the circles of 
the faubourg St. Germain. Busts of Alexander were manufactured in the 
imperial porcelain manufactory at Sevres, and were everywhere to be seen in 
the palace and rooms of the imperial family. All who had access to the court, 
or wished to make themselves agreeable to the emperor, found it necessary to 
purchase these ornaments, and place them conspicuously in their houses. The 
friendship was so intimate that one of the emperor of Russians adjutants 
accompanied the emperor of the French when he went to Bayonne to set aside 
the whole reigning family of Spain. This adjutant, however, was the same 
Tchemitchev who was engagec in constantly travelling backwards and for- 
wards between St. Petersburg and Paris, who surrounded Napoleon, in spite of 
all his police, with a net of Russian espionage, and bribed all the employes who 
were venal in order to obtain papem. He intrigued with ladies to elicit 
secrets from them; and finally, in 1812, he even purchased a copy of the plan 
of operations for the war, when it was too late to change it. 

Napoleon knew that Austria was thinking of taking advantage of the gen- 
eral discontent and the secret associations in Germany to frustrate the plans 
of France and Russia with respect to Poland and Turkey; he wa,s, therefore, 
very desirous of assuring himself once more of the Russian emperor before his 
journey to Spain. This design was a cause of ^eat anxiety to the very num- 
erous partisans of the English and Prussian policy at the Russian court, when 
the question was raised of a conference between the two emperors in Erfurt. 
Von Scliladen, the friend of the minister von Stein, therefore presented a mem- 
orial to the emperor of Russia, shortly before his departure to Erfurt on the 7th 
of September, 1808, in which Alexander was forewarned of all that would take 
place there. From this it may be seen that the emperor of Russia was con- 
tinually receiving secret counsel and warning from the enemies of the French, 
and that he played his part in Erfurt more ably than Napoleon, from whom he 
separated, as even the French writers report, with all the outward signs of 
indescribable friendship and esteem, but inwardly full of distrust. Von 
Schladen says very freely to the emperor, that he had given him the advice 
laid down in his memorial, “in order that he might see through the sophisms, 
falsehoods, and deceptions which were prepared for him by Napoleon, and 
awaited him in Erfurt.’' 

On his way to the congress, the emperor visited the king and queen of 
Prussia in Konigsberg, and arrived on the 26th of September in Weimar, where 
his brother Constantine had been staying since the 24th. On the 27th Napol- 
eon entered Erfurt, and at one o’clock drove out a distance of several miles 
from the town to meet the emperor of Russia, who was coming from Weimar. 
Our modest object does not permit us to incorporate in our prose the poetry of 
the subsequent festivities, nor in glowing lan^age to extol the skill displayed 
by the masters of the ceremonies. That splendour enough was exhibited in 
Erfurt may be suflSciently gathered from tine fact that the four vassal-kings of 
the confederation of the Rhine, thirty-four princes, twenty-four ministers of 
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statCy and thirty generals, were by express command to summon up for the 
occasion everything which imagination could surest in the way of courtly 
splendour and extravagance. Tahna and the Parisian company of actors had 
sent to Erfurt, to act, as Napoleon said, before a pit of kings. Two 
armchairs were placed for the two emperors, whilst the other rulers sat behind 
them on common chairs. We know not what truth there was in the story, 
which was at that time in every mouth, and related in all the Trench works 
WTitten for effect, that the emperor Alexander, whilst Talma was being 
applauded on the stage, played his own part with Napoleon in the pit in 
quite as masterly a manner. The latter, amidst applause, pronounced the 
following line: 

The friendsldp of a great man is a favour of the gods. 


when the emperor seized Napoleon’s hand, made a profound bow, and feel- 
ingly exclaimed: “That I have never more truly felt than at the present 
moment.” The festivities continued from the 27th of September till the 14th 
of October, and furnished to the Germans the most meiancholy spectacle of 
their princes and nobles conducting themselves publicly, not orily as slaves of 
Napoleon, but even as servants and fiatterers of all his generals and courtiers. 

In order to flatter the emperor of Russia, Napoleon acted as if he had been 
influenced by Alexander’s application in favour of Prussia; but in reality 
oppressed the king and his subjects afterwards just as before. He profited 
by Alexander’s admiration and friendshiip to make a show of his pretended 
willingness to conclude a peace with England. Though he had ■written three 
times directly to the king of England, and had always been referred to the 
minister, he nevertheless prevailed upon Alexander to unite with him in 
signing another letter addressed to King George. The result was such as 
might have been foreseen; the object, however, was attained: the letters and 
answers were printed, and oflSeiaUy commented upon in the journals. 

The negotiations were carried on personally in Erfurt between the two 
emperors themselves, and much was agreed upon which neither the one nor 
the other intended to observe. A written treaty of alliance was besides con- 
cluded by Romanzov and Champagny, which was calculated with a view to 
a new war "with Austria. The substance of the agreement consists in a closer 
alliance of the two powers against England, and the cession of Moldavia and 
Wahachia to Russia. Hitherto Napoleon had only been williog to concede 
this last point on conditions which referred to Silesia. In the fifth article of 
the Treaty of Erfurt, which was kept strictly secret, the two emperors agreed 
to conclude a peace ■with England on condition only that that country should 
acknowledge Moldavia and Wallachia as a part of the Russian Emnire. Then 
follow several articles on the cession of those Turkish provinces, .m the elev- 
enth article it is stated, that further negotiations were to he carried on respect- 
ing a further partition. It was agreed, too, that the treaty was to be kept 
secret for ten years. Buturlin boasts, "with reason, that the emperor Alex- 
ander in Erfurt, by his Greco-Slavonian arts of deception, gained a "victory 
over the Italo-Gallic talents of Napoleon; and, in fact, the very highest 
triumph is to outwit the deceiver. 

Even as early as this Napoleon is said to have thrown out the idea of a 
marriage with Catherine Pavlovna, Alexander’s sister, wrhich inferred, of 
course, a previous separation from the empress Josephine. Alexander, on his 
part, is said to have raised difficulties on the qu^tion of religion, and to have 
referred the matter to his mother, who very speedily had the jorineess betrothed 
to Duke Peter of Oldenburg. Moreover, the reception of t le duke of Olden- 

H, V. — VOL. XTU- 2h 
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buK into the confederation of the Rhine was one of the results of the meeting 
in Erfurt. 

The war which broke out in April, 1809, between France and Austria, put 
the sincerity of the Russo-French alliance to a practical test. Russia complied 
with the letter of her enga^ments to the one belligerent power by declaring 
war against the other; but Frince Galitzin, who was to have made a powerful 
diyersion in Galicia, came so late into the field and his movements were so 
dilatory tW it was erndent he had no desire to contribute to the success of 
his soverei^^s ally. There was no longer any show of cordiality in the 
diplomatic intercourse between France and Russia; but both parties found 
it convenient for the present to dissemble their mutual alienation. By the 
Treaty of Schonbrunn, signed by vanquished Austria (October 14th, 1809), 
that power ceded, partly to France and partly to the confederation of the 
Rhine, several towns in Germany and Italy, with their dependencies; she 
was despoiled, in favour of the duchy of Warsaw, of all western Galicia and 
the city of Cracow; and surrendered to Russia a territory whose population 
was estimated at 400,000 souls. The em]Deror of Austria, moreover, recog- 
nised the rights which Napoleon arrogatec. over the monarchies of the south 
of Europe, adhered to his continental system, and renounced all the countries 
comprised under the name of the Illyrian Provinces. But the house of Habs- 
burg, true to the adage, T% felix Austria^ 7iubej retrieved its fortunes at the 
expense of its pride, by bestowing a daughter in marriage on the conqueror. 

RENEWED WAR WITH TURKEY (1810 A.T).) 

Immediately after Alexander’s return from Erfurt orders were given to 
open negotiations with the Turks. The conference took place at Jassy; but 
it W'as immediately broken off after the Russian plenipotentiaries had de- 
manded, as preliminary conditions, the cession of Moldavia and Wallachia, 
and the expulsion of the British minister from Constantinople. Hostilities 
were then resumed. The Russians were coimnanded by Prince Prosorovski, 
and after his death by Prince Bagration. With the exception of Giurgevo, all 
the fortresses attacked by them fell into their hands, until they encountered 
the army of the grand vizir, near Silistria, and being defeated with a loss of 
ten thousand men (Sept/ember 26th), were compelled to evacuate Bulgaria. 
The grand vizir, without taking advantage of his victory, retired to winter 
quarters. 

In May, 1810, the Russian main army, under Kamenskoi, again crossed 
the Danube at Hirsova, passed through the Dobrudja, and marched straight 
against the Turkish main army to Shumla and Varna. At the same time, 
the corps of Generals Langeron and Sacken proceeded to blockade Silistria 
and Rustchuk. Tlie Turks could no'where keep the field. At Kavarna they 
were routed; at the storming of Bazardjik they lost ten thousand men; at 
the storming of Rasgrad three thousand. Silistria was reduced in seven days 

everything was favourable for the Russians. If they 
had added to their advantages the conquest of Rustchuk, the p^isses of Tir- 
nova and of Sophia towards Adrianople would have been open, the fortress of 
Shumla would have been avoided, and the main army of the enemy would have 
been manceuvred out of it. The taking of Rustchuk, and above all the spar- 
ing of the troops, was consequently the next problem for General Kamenskoi, 
instead of doing this, the Russians attempted to storm almost simultaneously 
the fortifications of Varna, Shumla, and Rustchuk, were repulsed from these 
three places, the defence of which was conducted by English officers, and 
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suffered so enonnously, that the Turks felt themselves strong enough to come 
out from behind their intrenchments, and attack the Russian camp before 
Shumla. They failed, however, in their attempt to storm it. 

To relieve Rustchuk,the grand vizir sent Mukhtar Pasha with picked troops, 
by way of Timova, to the Danube. But if the Turks with their united forces 
were too weak to force the Russians to abandon the intrenchments before 
Shumla, they could certainly not expect with a part of their army to rout the 
enemy near Rustchuk, where he stood with his united forces between their 
separate wings. Only in case Mukhtar Pasha, who had increased his forces to 
forty thousand men, entered Wallachia at Tuma, and marched against 
Giurgevo, could the offensive have a meaning, or any influence, upon the siege 
of Rustchuk, because here it met with the weak point of the enemy. But to 
enter upon the offensive with an army in Waliacma, whilst the Russians stood 
before the fortresses of the Danube in Bulgaria, never came into the heads of 
the Turks. Mukhtar Pasha intrenched himself at the mouth of the Yantra 
to cover the passes of Timova and Sophia. On the 7th of September he was 
attacked in front, flank, and rear, held out with his best troops till the next 
morning, and then surrendered with five thousand men, and ail his artillery. 
After this Sistovo and Cladova capitulated, and on the 27th of September 
Rustchuk and Giurgevo surrendered. 

The road to Adrianople was now open for the Russians, but their enormous 
losses, caused by their own foUy, would have prevented their assuming the 
offensive beyond the Balkan for this year, even if the season had not been so 
far advanced. Reinforcements for the next year could not be expected, as 
Napoleon was preparing to attack Russia, and therefore they began to nego- 
tiate. Another insurrection of the janissaries interrupted these negotiations, 
but did not induce the grand vizir to profit by this opportunity, and fall with 
his whole force upon the Russians, who, at this time, were scattered over the 
country from Widdin to Sophia and thence as far as Vama. Not Until Czemi 
George, in Februaipr, 1811 , had placed the principality of Servia under the 
protection of Russia, did tiie grand vizir awake from his apathy in Thrace, 
and cross the Balkan, with only fifteen thousand men. He, however, pro- 
ceeded so slowly that Kamenskoi had time enough to assemble sufficient 
forces. 

They met at Lofteh on the Osma; the Turks were defeated, and lost three 
thousand men. Achmed Pasha, however, a violent and sturdy soldier, with- 
out any higher militaiy education, led fifty thousand fresh troops to Shumla, 
and insisted upon their taking the offensive. The Russians had received no 
reinforcements, but Kutusov had taken the command. Without any consid- 
erable losses, he concentrated his small army at Silistria and Rustchuk, and 
abandoned Bulgaria as far as the latter place, after having rased the for- 
tresses. In the battle before Rustchuk, on the 4th of July, the Turks were 
driven back, but on the 7th, they ffirced the twenty thousand Rusaans who 
stood on the right bank of the Danube to give up Rustchuk also, though not 
until its works had been rased. 

Instead of crossing the river from the Dobmdja, and operating with a 
superior force upon the Russian lines of commumcation, the grand virir 
allowed hiinself to be induced, by the retreat of Kutusov, to cross the Danul:^ 
at Rustchuk, without a fortress in his rear. Arrived on the left bank with his 
main army, a Russian flotilla barred his retreat, while Rusdan corps recrt^sed 
the Danube above and below Rustchuk, and took possession of the town (im 
longer fortified) and of the Turkish camp (September 7th). The grand vitir 
fiecl, but his Tnain army, still consisting of 25,000 men and ^ pieces of artilleiy, 
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was forced to surrender in tlie vicinity of Giurgevo. A few days afterwards 
Count St. Priest took Shirtov, with the whole of the Turkish flotilla on the 
Danube. Nicopoli and Widdin next surrendered, so that by the end of the 
campaign the Russians were masters of the whole right bank of the Danube. 
The Servians, also, aided by a body of Russians, had wrested from the Turks 
the last fortresses they held in the principality. 

The grand vizir asked for a suspension of arms, with a view to negotiating 
a peace; but the terms now demanded by the victorious Russians were such as 
the Porte would not accede to. The war was continued in 1811, but always 
to the disadvantage of the Turks. Resolved on a last desperate effort, they 
assembled a formidable army whilst the conference at Bucharest was still 
pending. At last, the rupture between France and Russia changed the aspect 
of affairs, and compelled the latter power to abandon the long-coveted prey 
when it was already in its grasp. The Russian minister, Italinski, contented 
himself with requiring that the Pnith should for the future form the boundary 
between the tw'o empires. The sultan regarded even this concession as dis- 
graceful; but the Russians carried their point by bribery, and the TVeaty of 
Bucharest w^as concluded. Its chief provisions were these: 

Article 4. The Pruth, from the point where it enters Moldavia to its con- 
fluence with the Danube, and thence the left bank of the liitter to its embou- 
chure on the Black Sea at Enlia, shall be the boundary between the two 
empires. Thus the Porte surrendered to Russia a third of Moldavia, with the 
fortresses of Khoczim and Bender, and all Bessarabia, with Ismail and Kilia. 
By the same article, the navigation of the Danube is common to the subjects 
of Russia and Turkey, The islands enclosed between the several arms of the 
river below Ismail are to remain waste. The rest of Moldavia and Wallachia 
are to be restored to the Turks in their actual condition. Article 6. The 
Asiatic frontier remains the same as it was before the war. Article 8 relates 
to the Servians, to w’-hom the Porte grants an amnesty and some jDrivileges, 
the interpretation of which offers a wide held for the exercise of diplomatic 
subtlety,^ Article 13. Russia accepts the mediation of the Porte for the con- 
clusion of a peace with Persia, where hostilities had begun anew, at the instiga- 
tion of the English ambassador. 


WAR WITH NAPOLEON 

Notwithstanding all the demonstrations to the contrary made since the 
Peace of Tilsit, England, Russia, Prussia, and also Austria partially, always 
continued to maintain a certain mutual understanding, which was, nowever, 
kept very secret, and somewhat resembled a conspiracy. The most distin- 
guished statesmen both in Russia and Prussia felt how unnatural was an alli- 
ance tetween Napoleon, Alexander, and Frederick William III, and directed 
attention to the subject. This was also done on the part of England, and it is 
certain that the emperor Alexander, as early as the meeting in Erfurt in 1808, 
expressed his doubts respecting the duration of his alliance with France. The 
conduct of Russia in the campaign against Austria, in 1809, first shook Napo- 
leon’s confidence in his ally. Mutual complaints and recriminations ensued; 
but neither party thought it advisable to give any prominence to their dis- 
union, and Napoleon, even when he had entered, through Thugut, upon the 
subject of an Austrian marriage, still continued to carry on negotiations for an 
alliance with a Russian princess. 

The enlargement of the territory of the duchy of Warsaw, extorted by 
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Napoleon at the^ Peace of Schdnbmnn, at length led to an exchange of diplo- 
matic notes, which tended strongly to a war. The Poles naturally expected 
from Napoleon and his advisers that he would in some way give new life and 
currency to the name of Poland; against this the emperor of Russia earnestly 
protested. The whole of the diplomatic correspondence between Russia and 
France in the years 1810 and 1811 turns upon the use of the words Poles and 
Polish, although Russia had again obtained by the Peace of Schonbnmn a 
portion of Austrian Poland, as it had previously obtained a part of Prussian 
Poland by the Peace of Tilsit. Seeing that the whole of western Galicia, 
Zamoisk, and Cracow had been united to the duchy of Warsaw by the Peace of 
Schonbrurm, Russia called upon the emperor of the French to" bind himself 
expressly by treaty not to revive the names of Pole and kingdom of Poland. 

Before the end of 1809 many notes were exchanged concerning this point, 
apparently so insignificant, but in reality so important for the peace and 
safety of the Russian Empire. Napoleon agreed to give the assurance so 
earnestly desired by Alexander, and Caulameourt, the French ambassador in 
St. Petersburg, signed a regifiar concession of the Russian demand in January, 
1810. By the fii^ two articles of this agreement it was laid down that the 
word Poland, or Polish, was not to be u^ when any reference was made to 
the enlargement of the duchy of Warsaw. By the third article the two 
emperors bound themselves not to revive or renew any of the old Polish orders. 
In the fifth, the emperor of the French agreed not further to enlarge the duchy 
of Warsaw by the addition of provinces or cities belonging to the former state 
of Poland. 

This agreement, signed by Caulaincourt, still required the confirmation 
of the emperor of the French: and Napoleon had given instructions to his 
ambassador only to agree to such an arrangement on condition that the agree- 
ment -was drawn up in the usual diplomatic manner: that is to say, in employ- 
ing words and phrases so chosen as to be capable of any subsequent interpre- 
tation which may best suit the parties. This was not done. The articles 
were very brief, the language so clear and definite as to be incapable of mistake 
or misrepresentation. Without directly refusing his sanction to the treaty, 
Napoleon required that it should be couched in different language, and caus^ 
a new draft of it to be presented in St. Petersburg. The Russians saw at once 
through his purpose, and Alexander expressed his displeasure in terms which 
plainly indicated to the French ambassador his belief t tiat Napoleon was really 
meditating some hostile measures against him, and was only seeking to 
time by t le treaty. 

This occurred in February, 1810; in the following months both Romanzov 
and Caulaincourt took the greatest possible pains to bring the question to a 
favourable issue, and negotiations continued to be carried on respecting this 
subject till September. They could not agree; and after September there 
was no more talk of the treaty, much less of its alteration. The relation 
between the two emperors had undergone a complete change in the course of 
the year. 

The cupidity of Russia, far from being glutted by the posse^on of Fin- 
land, great part of Prussian and Austrian Poland, Moldavia, and Bessarabia, 
still craved for more. Napoleon was, however, little inclined to conc€ 5 de 
Constantinople and the Mediterranean to his Russian ally (to whose empire 
he assigned me Danube as a boundary), or to put it in poss^on of the duchy 
of Warsaw. The Austrian marriage, which was effected in 1809, naturally 
led Russia to conclude that she would no longer be pwermitted to aggrandi^ 
herself at the expense of Austria, and Alexander, seeing that nothing more 
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was to be gained by complaisance to France, consequently assumed a threaten- 
ing posture, and condescended to listen to the complaints of his agricultural 
and mercantile subjects. No Russian vessel durst venture out to sea, and a 
Russian fleet had been seized by the British in the harbours of Lisbon. , At 
Riga lay immense stores of grain in want of a foreign market. On the 31st of 
December, 1810, Alexander published a fresh tariff permitting the importation 
of colonial products under a neutral flag (several hundred English ships 
arrived under the American flag), and prohibiting the importation of French 
manufactured goods. Not many weeks previously, on the 13th of December, 
Napoleon had annexed Oldenburg to France. The duke, Peter, was nearly 
related to the emperor of Russia, and Napoleon, notwithstanding his declared 
readiness to grant a compensation, refused to allow it to consist of the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, and proposed a duchy of Erfurt, as yet uncreated, which 
Russia scornfully rejected. 

The alliance between Russia, Sweden, and England was now speedily con- 
cluded. Sweden, which had vainly demanded from Napoleon the possession 
of Norway and a large supply of money, assumed a tone of indignation, threw 
open her harbours to the British merchantmen, and so openly carried on a 
contraband trade in Pomerania, that Napoleon, in order to maintain the con- 
tinental system, was constrained to garrison Swedish Pomerania and Rugen 
and to disarm the Swedish inhabitants. Bernadotte, upon this, ranged him- 
self entirely on the side of his opponents, without, however, coming to an open 
rupture, for which he awaited a declaration on the part of Russia. The 
expressions made use of by Napoleon on the birth of the king of Rome at 
length filled up the measure of provocation. Intoxicated with success, he 
boasted, in an address to the mercantile classes, that he would, in despite of 
Russia, maintain the continental system, for he was lord over the whole of 
continental Europe ; and that if Alexander had not concluded a treaty with him 
at Tilsit, he would have compelled him to do so at St. Petersburg. The pride 
of the haughty Russian was deeply wounded, and a rupture was nigh at hand. 

Russia had, meanwhile, anticipated Napoleon in making preparations 
for war. As early as 1811, a great Russian army stood ready for the invasion 
of Poland, and might, as there were at that time but few French troops in 
Germany, easily have advanced as far as the Elbe. It remained, however, 
in a state of inactivity. Napoleon instantly prepared for war and fortified 
Dantzic. His continual proposals of peace, ever unsatisfactory to the ambition 
of the czar, remaining at length unanswered, he declared war> 

But, to get within reach of Russia, it was necessary for Napoleon to pass 
beyond Austria, to cross Pnissia, and to conciliate Sweden and Turkey; an 
offensive alliance with these four powers was therefore indispensable, Aus- 
tria was subject to the ascendency of Napoleon, and Prussia to his arms: to 
them, therefore, he had only to declare his intentions; Austria voluntarily 
and eagerly entered into his plans, and Prussia he easily prevailed on to join 
him. 

Austria, however, did not act blindly. Situated between the two giant 
powers of the north and the west, she was not displeased to see them at war: 
she looked to their mutually weakening each other, and to the increase of her 
own stren^h by their exhaustion. On the 14th of March, 1812, she promised 
France thirty thousand men, but she prepared prudent secret instructions for 
them. She obtained a vague promise of an increase of territory as an indem- 
nity for her share of the expenses of the war, and the possession of Galicia 
was guaranteed to her. She admitted, however, the future possibility of a 
cession of part of that province to the kingdom of Poland, but in exchange for 
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that she would have received the Hlyrian Provinces. The axth article of the 
secret treaty establishes this fact. 

The success of the war, therefore, in no d^ree depended on the ce^on of 
Galicia, or the difficulties arising from the Austrian jea,iousy respecting that 
possession. Napoleon consequently might, on his entrance into Vilna, have 
publicly proclaimed the liberation of the whole of Poland, instead of betraying 
the expectations of her people, confounding and rendering them indifferent 
by expressions of doubtful import. This was one of those decisive issues 
which occur in politics as well as in war, and which determine the future. 
No consideration ought to have made Napoleon swerve from his purp^. 
But whether it was that he reckoned too much on the ascendency of his genius, 
or the strength of his army and the weakness of Alexander ; or that, conad- 
ering what he left behind him, he felt it too dangerous to carry on so distant a 
war slowly and methodically; or whether, as we shall presently be told by 
hims elf, he had doubts of the success of his imdertaking, certain it is that he 
either neglected or could not yet venture to proclaim the liberation of that 
country whose freedom he had come to r^tore. Yet he had sent an amba^a- 
dor to her diet; and when this inconsistency was remarked to Mm he replied 
that that nomination was an act of war, wMch only bound him during the 
war, while by his words hewould be bound both in war and peace. Thus it 
was that he made no other answer to the enthusiasm of the Lithuanians than 
evasive expressions, at the very time he was following up his attack on Alex- 
ander to the very capital of his empire. 

He even neglected to clear the southern Polish provinces of the feeble 
hostile armies which kept the patriotism of their inhabitants in check, and to 
secure, by strop^ly organising tbeir insurrection, a solid basis of operation. 
Accustomed to siiort methods and to rapid attacks, he wished to do as he had 
done before, in spite of the difference of places and circumstances; for such is 
the weakness of man that he is always led by imitation, either of othei-s or of 
himsejfi wMch in the latter case is habit, for habit is nothing more than the 
imitation of one’s self. Accordingly, it is by their strongest fflde that great 
men are often undone!^ 

Napoleon Invades Eussia (1812 A.l>.) 

On the 24th of June, 1812, Napoleon crosi^ the Niemen, the Russian fron- 
tier, not far from Kovno. The season was already too far advanced.^ It may 
be that, deceived by the mildness of the winter of 1806 to 1807, he imagined 
it possible to protract the campaign without peril to himself until the winter 
months. No enemy appeared to oppose his progress. Barclay de Tolly, the 
Russian cominander-m-chief, pursued the system followed by the Scythians 
against Darius, and perpetually retiring before the enemy gradually drew him 
deep into the dreary and deserted steppes. This plan originated with Scham- 
horst by whom General Lieven was advised not to hazard an engagement 
until 'the winter, and to turn a deaf ear to every proposd of peace. General' 
Lieven on reaching Barclay’s headquarters, took into his confidence Colonel 
ToU, a Gennan, Barclay’s right hand, and Lieutenant-Colonel Clausewitz, 
also' a German, afterwards noted for his strat^cal works. 

General Pfm, another German, at that time high in the empemt s confi- 
dence and ahnost aH the Russian generals opposed Schamhorst’s plan, and 
continued to advance with a view of giving battle: but on Napoleon’s appe^ 
ance at the head of an army greatly their miperim in number, before the 
Rusaans had been able to concentrate their forces, they wwe naturally comr 
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pelled to retire before him; and, on the prevention, for some weeks, of the 
junction of a newly levied Russian army under Prince Bagration with the 
forces under Barclay, owing to the rapidity of Napoleon’s advance, Scharn- 
horst s plan was adopted as the only one feasible. 

\\liilst the French were advancing, a warm and tedious discussion was 
carried on so long in the imperial Russian council of war at Vilna, whether to 
defend that city, or adopt the plan of Barclay de Tolly, the minister of war 
and commander-in-chief, that they "were at length obliged to march pre- 
cipitately to the Dvina with the sacrifice of considerable stores, and to take 
possession of a fortified camp which had been established at Drissa. As late 
as the 27th the emperor Alexander and the whole of his splendid staff and 
court were assembled at a ball, at the castle of Zacrest, near Vilna, belonging 
to General Bennigsen, so that the French found everything on the 28th just 
as it had been prepared for the reception of the emperor of Russia. They 
plundered the castle, and carried off the furniture as booty; the Russians 
were even obliged to leave behind them considerable quantities of ammuni- 
tion and provisions. 

In this way the line of the Russian defences was broken through; and 
even a portion of their army under Platov and Bagration would have been ^ 

cut off, had the king of Westphalia obeyed the commands of his brother with 
the necessary rapidity. The difficulties of carrying on war in such an inhos- 
pitable country as Lithuania and Russia became apparent even at Vilna; the 
oarriages and wagons fell behind, the cannon w^ere obliged to be left, discipline 
became relaxed, above ten thousand horses had already fallen, and their car- 
oases poisoned the air. General Balakov could scarcely be considered serious 
in the proposals which he then made for peace in the name of the emperor of 
Russia, because the Russians required as a preliminary to all negotiation that 
the French army should first retire behind the Niemen. The mission of a gen- 
oral, who had been minister of police, and had therefore had great experience 
in obtaining infonnation, had no doubt a very different object in view from 
that of making peace at such a moment. 

Napoleon, in the hope of overtaking the Russians, and of compelling them 
to give battle, pushed onwards by forced marches; the supplies were unable 
to follow, and numbers of the men and horses sank from exhaustion, owing to 
over-fatigue, heat, and hunger. On the arrival of Napoleon in Witepsk, of 
Schwarzenberg in "^^olhinia, of the Prussians before Riga, the army might have 
halted, reconquered Poland, have been organised, t'lie men put into winter 
quarters, the ariny have again taken the field early in the spring, and the 
conquest of Russia have been slowly but surely completed. But Napoleon 
had resolved upon terminating the war in one rapid campaign, u]Don defeating 
the Russians, seizing their metropolis, and dictating terms of peace. He 
incessantly pursued his retreating opponent, whose footsteps were marked 
by the flames of the cities and 'rillages and by the devastated country to their 
rear. The first serious opposition was made at Smolensk, whence the Rus- 
sians, however, speedily retreated after setting the city on fire. On the same 
day, the Bavarians, who had diverged to one side during their advance, had 
a furious encounter at Polotsk with a body of Russian troops under Witt- 
genstein. The Bavarians remained stationary in this part of the country for 
the purpose of watching the movements of that general, whilst Napoleon, . 
careless of the peril with which he was threatened % the approach of winter 
and by the multitude of enemies gathered to his rear, advanced with the main 
body of the grand army from Smolensk across the wasted country upon 
Moscow, the ancient metropolis of the Russian empire. 
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Hussia, at that time engaged in a war with Turkey, whose frontiers were 
watched by an immense army under Kutuzov, used her utmost efforts, in 
which she was aided by England, to conciliate the Porte in order to turn the 
whole of her forces against Napoleon. By a master-stroke of political intrigue, 
the *Porte was made to conclude a disadvantageous peace at Bucharest on the 
28th of May, as we have already related. A Russian army under Tchitchakov 
was now enabled to drive the Austrians out of Yolhmia, whilst a considerable 
force under Kutuzov joined Barclay. Buturlin, the Russian historian of the 

war, states that thefiational troops opposed to the invaders numbered 217,000 
in the first line, and 35,000 in the second. Chambray, whose details are very 
minute, after deducting the men in hospital, gives the number of those present 
under arms as 235,000 of the regular army, without reckoning the garrisons 
of Riga, etc. This computation exceeds that of Buturlin, under the same 
circumstances, by 17,000. M. de Fezensac allows 230,000 for the total of 
the two armies of Barclay de Tolly and Bagration, but adds the army of 
Tormassov on their extreme left, 68,000, and that defending Couriand, on the 
extreme right, 34,000, to make up the Russian total of 330, (XK) men. 

Had the Russians at this time hazarded an engagement, their defeat was 
certain. Moscow could not have been saved. Barclay consequently resolved 
not to come to an engagement, but to husband his forces and to attack the 
French during the winter. The intended surrender of Moscow without a blow 

was, nevertheless, deeply resented as a national disgrace; the army and the 
people raised a clamour. Kutuzov, though immeasurably inferior to Barclay, 
was nominated commander-in-chief, took up a position on the little river 
Moskva near Borodino, about two days' journey from Moscow. A bloody 
engagement took place there on the 7th of September, in which Napoleon, in 
order to spare his guards, neglected to follow up his advantage with his usual 
energy, and allowed the defeated Russians, whom he might have totally anni- 
hilated, to escape. Napoleon triumphed; but at what a price? — after a 
fearful struggle, in whicli he lost forty thousand men in killed and wounded, 
the latter of whom perished, almost to a man, owing to want and neglect.* 


The Abandonment of Moscow 

On his birthday, which was the 30th of August (11th of September of the 
Russian calendar), the emperor Alexander received a report from Prince 
Kutuzov of the battle that had taken place at Borodino on the 26th of 
August, and which, as the commander-in-chief wrote, '' had terminated by 
the enemy not gaining a single step of territory in spite of their superior 
forces." To this Kutuzov added that after having spent the night on the 
field of battle, he had, in view of the enormous losses sustained by the army, 
retreated to Mozhaisk. The losses on either side amounted to forty thousand 
men. As Ennolov very justly expressed it, “the French army was da^ed to 
pieces against the Russian." Although the emperor Alexander was not led 
into any error as to the real signification of the battle of Borodino, yet wishing 
to maintain the hopes of the nation as to the successful termination of the 
struggle with Napoleon and their confidence in Kutuzov, he accepted the 
report of the conflict of the 26th of August as the announcement of a victoiy. 
Prince Kutuzov was created general field-marehal and granted a sum of 100,000 
roubles. Barclay de Tolly was rewarded with the oraer of St. Geoi^ of the 
second class, and the mortally wounded Prince Bagration with a sum of 50, (XK) 
roubles. Fourteen generals received the order of St. (3teorge of the third class. 
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and all the privates who had taken part in the battle were given five roubles 
earch 

Prince Kutuzov’s despatch of the 27th of August, to the emperor Alexander 
was rea;d by Prince Gortchakov at the Nevski monastery before a thanksgiving 
service which took place in the presence of their majesties, and was printed in 
the Northern Post. But the following lines were omitted from the report: 
“Your imperial majesty will deign to agree that after a most sanguinary 
battle, which lasted fifteen hours, our army and that of the enemy could not 
fail to be in disorder. Moreover, through the losses sustained this day, the 
position has naturally become incompatible with the depleted number of our 
troops — therefore, all our aims being directed to the destruction of the French 
army, I have come to the decision to fall back six versts, that is, beyond 

Mozhaisk.” ^ , , . « i 

A moment of anxious expectation approached in St. Petersburg. Mean- 
while Kutuzov, retreating step by step, led the army to Moscow, and on the 
1st of September he assembled a council of war at the village of Filiakh. 
There was decided the fate of the first capital of the empire. After prolonged 
debates Kutuzov concluded the conference by saying: “I know that I sliall 
have to pay the damage, but I sacrifice myself for the good of my country. 

I give the order to retreat.” 

It was already towards nightfall when Eostoptchin received the following 
letter from Kutuzov : The fact that the enemy has divided his columns upon 
Zvenigorod and Borovsk, together with the disadvantageous position now 
occupied by our troops, oblige me to my sorrow to abandon Moscow. The 
army is marching on the route to Eiazan.” It was thus that Eostoptchin 
received the first definite information of Kutuzov’s intention to leave Moscow 
a few hours before the French were in sight of the capital; under these cir- 
cumstances the Moscow commander-in-chief did all that was possible on his 
side and took all measures for setting the town on fire at the approach of the 
army. Eostoptchin departed unhindered in a droshky by the back gates, 

"When on the 2nd of September Najpoleon reached the Dragomilovski 
barriers, he ex]Dected to find there a deputation, begging that the city 
might sparec!; but instead of that he received the news that Moscow had 
l^en abandoned by its inhabitants. “Moscow deserted! What an improba- 
ble event! We must make sure of it. Go and bring the boyars to me,” said 
he to Count Darn, whom he sent into the town. Instead of the boyars a few 
foreigners were collected who confirmed the news that Moscow had been 
abandoned by nearly all its inhabitants. Having passed the night on the out- 
skirts of the city, on the morning of the 3rd of September Napoleon trans- 
ferred his headquarters to the Kremlin. But here a still more unexpected 
occurrence awaited him. The fires, which had already commenced on the 
previous evening, had not ceased burning; and on the night between the 3rd 
and the 4th of ^ptember the flames, driven along by a strong wind, had 
enveloped the greater part of the town. At midday the flames reached the 
Kremlin, and Napoleon was forced to seek a refuge in the Petrovski palace, 
where he remained until the 6th of September, when the fire began to abate.' 
Nine-tenths of the city became the prey of the flames, and pillage completed 
the calamities that overtook the inhabitants who had remained in it. 

It was only on the 7th of September that the emperor Alexander received 
through laroslav a short despatch from Count Eostoptchin to the effect that 
Kutuzov had decided to abandon Moscow, The next day, the 8th of Septem- 


' Gazing from tli© Kremlin on Moscow la flames, Napoleon smd, “ This forebodes tbe 
greatest calamity for ns.” Journal du Marichal Castdlane^ Paris, 1895. 
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ber, the fatal news of Napoleon’s occupation of the capital of the empire was 
confirmed by a despatch from the field-marshal dated the 4th of September 
and brought in by Colonel Michaud. Kutuzov wrote from the village of Jilin 
(on the march to the Borovsk bridge) as follows: 

'‘*After the battle of the 26th of August, which in spite of so much blood- 
shed resulted in a victory for our side, I was obliged to "abandon the position 
near Boro^no for reasons of which I had the honour to inform your imperial 
majesty. The army was completely exhausted after the combat. In tMs 
condition we drew nearer to Moscow^, having daily greatly to do with the 
advance guard of the enemy; besides this there was no near prospect of a posi- 
tion presenting itself from which I could successfully engage the enemy. The 
troops which w^e had hoped to join could not yet come; the enemy had set 
two fresh columns, one upon the Borovsk route and the other on the Zven- 
igorod route, striving to act upon my rear from Moscow: therefore I could not 
venture to risk a battle, the disadvantages of which might have as conse- 
quences not only the destruction of the army but the most sanguinary losses 
and the conversion of Moscow itself to ashes. 

In this most imcertain position, after taking counsel with om first gen- 
erals, of whom some were of contrary opinion, I w^as forced to decide to allow 
the enemy to enter Moscow, w^hence all the treasures, the arsenal, and nearly 
all property belonging to the state or private indiriduals had beeu removed, 
and in ■which hardly a single inhabitant remained. I venture most humbly to 
submit to your most gracious majesty that the entry of the enemy into Mos- 

is not the subjection of Russia. On the contrary, I am now moving with * 
the army on the route to Tula, which will place me in a position to avail myself 
of the help abundantly prepared in our governments. Although I do not 
deny that the occupation of the capital is a most painful wound, yet I could 
not waver in my decision. 

^*I am now entering upon operations with all the strength of the line, by 
means of which, beginning with the Tula and Kaluga routes, my detachments 
will cut off the whole line of the enemy, stretching from Smolensk to Moscow, 
and thus avert any assistance which the enemy’s army might possibly receive 
from its rear; by turning the attention of the enemy upon us, I hope to force 
him to leave Moscow and change the whole line of his operations. I have 
enjoined General Winzengerode to hold himself on the Tver route, having 
meanwhile a regiment of Cossacks on the laroslav route in order to protect 
the inhabitants against attacks from the enemy’s detachments. Having now 
assembled my forces at no great distance from Moscow I can await the enemy 
with a firm front, and as long as the army of your imperial majesty is whole 
and animated by its known bravery and our zeal, the yet retrievable loss of 
Moscow cannot be regarded as the lo.^ of the fatherland. Besides this, your 
im Derial majesty will graciously deign to agree that these consequences are 
indvisibly connected with the loss of Smolensk’ and with the condition of 
complete disorder in which I found the troops.’’ 

This despatch from Prince Kutuzov was printed in the Northern Post of 
the 18th of September, with the exception of the concluding -words of the 
report: “and with the condition of complete disorder in which I found the 
troops,” The sorrowful news brought by Colonel Michaud did not, however, 
shake the emperor Alexander in his decision to continue the war not to 
enter into negotiations with the enemy. When he had finished listening to 
Michaud's report, he turned to him with the following memorable words: 

“ Go back to the army, and tell our brave soldiers, tell all my faithM subjects, 
wherever you pass by, that even if I have not one soldier left, I will put myself 
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at the head of my dear nobles, of my good peasants, and will thus employ the 
last resources of my empire; it offers more to me than my enemies think for, 
but if ever it were written in the decrees of divine providence that my dynasty 
should cease to reign upon the throne of my ancestors, then, after having 
exhausted every means in my power, I would let my beard grow and go to eat 
potatoes with the last of my peasants, rather than sign the shame of my 
country and of my beloved jpcople whose sacrifices I know how to prize. 
Napoleon or I — I or he; for he and I can no longer reign together. I have 
learned to know him; he will no longer deceive me.^' 

“The loss of Moscow,” wrote Alexander to the crown prince of Sweden 
on the 19th of September, '‘gives me at least the opportunity of presenting 
to the whole of Europe the greatest proof I can offer of my perseverance in 
continuing the struggle against her oppressor, for after such a wound all the 
rest are but scratches. Now more than ever I and the nation at the head of 
which I have the honour to be, are decided to persevere. We should rather 
be buried beneath the ruins of the empire than make terms with the modern 
Attila.” 

The letter that Napoleon addressed to the emperor from Moscow, dated 
the 8th of September, in which he disclaimed the responsibility of the burning 
of the capital, was left unanswered. In informing the crown prince of it, the 
emperor Alexander added: “It contains, however, nothing but bragging.” 


The Retreat of the Grand Army 

At length the sorrowful days which the emperor Alexander had lived 
through passed by, and the hope of better things in the future manifested 
itself. On the 15th of October Colonel Michaud arrived in St. Petersburg 
from the army, for the second time; but on this occasion he was the bearer 
of the joyful intelligence of the victory of Tarontin, which had taken place 
on the 6th of Octoloer. The envoy also informed the emperor of the army's 
desire that he should take the command of it in person. The emperor replied 
as follows: 

“ All men are ambitious, and I frankly acknowledge that I am no less 
ambitious than others; were I to listen to this feeling alone, I should get into 
a carriage with you and set off to the army. Taking into consideration the 
disadvantageous position into which we have induced the enemy, the excel- 
lent spirit by which the army is animated, the inexhaustible resources of the 
empire, the numerous troops in reserve, which I have lying in readiness, and 
the orders that I have despatched to the army of Moldavia — I feel undoubt- 
ingly sure that the victory must be inalienably ours, and that it only remains 
for us, as you say, to gather the laurels. I know that if I were with the army 
all the glory would be attributed to me, and that I should occupy a place in 
history; but when I think how little experience I have in the art of war in 
comparison with my adversary, and that in spite of my good will I might make 
a mistake, through which the precious blood of my children might be shed, 
then setting aside my ambition, I am ready willingly to sacrifice my glory 
for the good of the army. Let those gather the laurels who are worthier of 
them than I; go back to headquarters, congratulate Prince Michael Lariono- 
vitch with his victory, and tell liim to drive the enemy out of Russia and then 
I will come to meet him and will lead him triumphantly into the capital.” 

At that time the fate of the grande am^ewas already definitively decided. 
Having lost all hope of the peace he so desired, Napoleon began to prepare 
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for retreat. The defeat of his vanguard at Tarontin on the 6th of October 
hastened the departure of the French from Moscow; it began in the evening 
of the same day. Napoleon’s intention was first to move along the old 
Kalina road, to join Murat’s vanguard, and then go on to the new Kaluga 
read; the emperor thus hojped to go round the Russian army and open a 
free access for himself to Kaluga. But the partisan Sedavin, who had boldly 
made his way through on to the Borovsk route, discovered Napoleon’s move- 
ments. Standing behind a tree in the road, he saw the carriage in which was 
the emperor himselft Surrounded by his marshals and his gimrds. Not satis- 
fied with this exploit, Seslavin besides caught a non-commissioned officer of 
the Old Guard, who had got separated from the others in the thickn^ of the 
wood, bound him, and throwing him across his saddle, galloped off with him. 

The intelligence obtained by Seslavin had for consequences the immediate 
move of Dokhtorov’s corps to Malc-Iaroslavetz; at the same time Kutuzov 
decided to follow from Tarontin with the wffiole army, and these arrangements 
led, on the 12th of October, to the battle near Malo-Iaroslavetz. The town 
paied from the hands of one side to the other eight times, and although 
after a confiict of eighteen hours it was finally ^ven up to the French, y'et 
Kutuzov succeeded in opportunely concentrating the whole army to the 
south of it, at a distance of two and one-half versts. 

Here, as Segur justly remarks, was stopj^ the conquest of the universe, 
here vanished the fruits of t^wenty years of victory and began the destruction 
of all that Napoleon had hoped to create. The author of this success, Se- 
slavin, writes: “The enemy was forestalled at Malo-Iaroslavetz; the French 
were exterminated, Russia was saved, Europe set free, and universal peace 
established: such are the consequences of this great discovery.” 

The field-marshal had now to decide the question whether a general 
battle should be attempted for the annihilation of the French army, or 
whether endeavours should be made to attain this object by more cautious 
means. The leader stopped at the latter decision. “ It wiD all fall through 
without me,” said Kutuzov, in reply to the impatient partisans of decisive 
action. He expressed his idea more definitely on this occasion to the English 
general Wilson, who was then at the Russian headquarters: “I prefer to 
build a ‘ golden bridge,’ as you call it, for my adversary, than to put myself 
in such a position that I might receive a ' blow on the neck ’ from him. 
Besides this, I again repeat to you what I have already several times told you 
— I am not at all sure that the complete annihilacion of the emperor Napo- 
leon and his army woifid be such a gr^t benefit to the universe. His inher- 
itance would give the continent not to Russia or any other power, but to that 
power which now already rules the seas; and then her predominance would 
be unb^rable.” Wilson replied: “Do what you ought, come what may.” 
The Russian army began to depart on the night between the 13th and i4th 
of October for Detchina.^ 


Napoleon on the Road to Smolensk 

When, on the 14th of October, Kutuzov and his army approached De- 
tchina, Napoleon turned again from Gorodni in the direction of Malo-Iaro- 
slavetz. Half-way there, a report was brought to him which announced that 
the Russian out-posts had quitted this latter town. Napoleon stopped, and, 
seating himself near a fire which had been lighted in the open : “ What design,” 
he said, “ had Kutuzov in abandoning Jlalo-Iaroslavetz ? ” He was silent for a 
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moment and then added: ‘’“'He wants to stop our road to the south.” And, 
determined as he was not to fight, Napoleon ordered the army to return 
along the Smolensk road, ]Dreferring to contend with want of provision^ 
rather than find himself on tfie other track, under the necessity of using |orce 
in order to pursue the direction he had intended to take when he quitted 
Moscow. Taus the whole plan of campaign was thwarted and the fortune 
of Napoleon compromised. Prom Malo-Iaroslavetz to Waterloo Napoleon’s 
career presents nothing but a series of defeats, rarely interrupted by a few 
victories. It was in profound silence and with dejection painted on every 
visage that the PrencJi army, as though under the presentiment of its fatal 
destiny, retraced the way to Smolensk. Napoleon marched pensive in the 
midst of his downcast regiments, reckoning with Marshal Eerthier the enor- 
mous distances to be traversed and the time it must take him to reach Smo- 
lensk and Minsk, the only towns on the Vilna road where food and ammuni- 
tion had been prepared. 

Kutuzov, learning on the 14th of October that Napoleon had left Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, immediately advanced his army on the Miadin road in the 
direction of some linen factories, and detached Platov with fifteen Cossack 
regiments and some ^ing squadrons, that they might inform him of Napo- 
leon’s movements. The next day he received from these squadrons the 
assurance that the latter was indeed effecting his retreat by the Smolensk 
route. Thus the manoeuvres of Kutuzov were crowned with complete suc- 
cess. Thus it happened that just two months after the 17th of August, the 
day on which he had assumed command of the armies, the conrueror's 
eagles were flying with all speed towards the place whence they had. taken 
flight. The movement carried out on ihe enemy’s left flank as far as Malo- 
Iaroslavetz, and thence to the linen factories, "disconcerted all Napoleon’s 
plans, closed to him the road to Kaluga and lukhnov, and forced him to 
follow a route which two months before had been ruined from end to end, 
and which led across deserts that Napoleon seemed to have prepared for 
himself. The enemy’s army, which still amounted to one hundred thousand 
men, continued to bear a threatening aspect, but the want of provisions and 
the attacks it had to repulse must diminish its forces and hasten its disorga- 
nisation. Hunger, like a gnawing worm, v.^as exhausting the enemy, while 
Russian steel completed his destruction. The nearest French magazines were 
at Smolensk, eight hundred versts away. To cross this .distance with the 
little food he possessed, to suffer an immense loss, and, in addition, to be con- 
tinually exposed to attacks — such were the exploits now before Napoleon 
and such was the position in which Kutuzov had placed him. 

The question was: How is Napoleon to be pursued? What direction shall 
the army take in order to derive all the advantage possible from the retreat 
of the French? To follow the enemy’s steps in columns was impossible with- 
out exposing the army to the pangs of hunger. “I think,” said Kutuzov, 
“ that .[ shall do Napoleon most harm by marching parallel with him and act- 
ing on the way according to the movements he may execute.” This happy 
idea seemed to be a basis for the manoeuvres which Kutuzov , subsec[uently 
effected. He gave orders to the army to march on Viazmabi Kussov, Suleika, 
pubrova, and Bikov; to Miloradovitch to direct his way, with two corps of 
infantry and two of cavalry, between the army and the route to Smolensk, and 
to approach this route in the neighbourhood of Gzhatsk, and then, proceeding 
in the direction of Viazma, along the same road, to take advantage of every 
favourable opportunity of att^king the enemy; to Platov, who had been rein- 
forced by Paskevitch’s division* to follow the French in the rear; and finally 
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to the guerilla corps to fall on the enemy’s columns in front and in Sank. In 
ordering these dispositions Kutuzov addressed the following order of the day 
to the army : “ Napoleon, who thought only of ardently pursuing a war which 
has^ become national, without^ foreseeing that it might in one moment anni- 
hilate his whole sumy, now finding in every inhabitant a soldier ready to 
repulse his perfidious seductions, and seeing the firm resolution of the wiio^e 
population to present, if need be, their breasts tc the sword directed against 
their beloved county — Napoleon, in fine, after having attained the object 
of his vain and foolhardy thoughts, namely that of shaking all Eussia by 
rendering himself master of Moscow, has suddenly made up his mind to beat 
a retreat. We are at this moment in pursuit of him, whilst other Russian 
armies occupy Lithuania anew and are ready to act in concert with us to 
complete the ruin of the enemy who has ventux*ed to menace Russia. In his 
flight he abandons his caissons, blows up his projectiles, and covers the ground 
with the treasures carried off from our churches. Already Napoleon hears 
murmurs raised by all ranks of his army; already hunger is making itself 
felt, while desertion and disorder of every kind are manifested amongst the 
soldiers. ^ Already the voice of om august monarch rings out, crying to us, 
* Extinguish the fire of Moscow in the blood of the enemy. Warriors, let 
us accomplish that task, and Russia will be content with us — a solid peace 
will be again established within the circle of her immense frontiem! Brave 
soldiers of Russia, God will aid us in so righteous an achievement!’ ’* 

Imm ediately, as Kutuzov had ordered, a general movement of the army 
began in the enemy’s rear. The French left on the road sick, wounded — all 
this might delay the inarch of the retiring troops. The cavalry began no 
longer to show themselves in the rearguard. For lack of food and shoeing 
the horses became so enfeebled that the cavalry were outdistanced by the 
mfantry, who continued to hasten their retreat. Speed was the enemy’s 
only means of escaping from the deserts in which no nourishment could be 
procured, and of reaching the Dnieper, where the French counted on finding 
some corn magazin^, and forming a junction with the corps of Victor and St. 
Cyr and the battalions on the march, the various columns which were there 
at the moment, the depots, and a gieat number of soldiers who had fallen off 
from the army and were following it. CJonvinced of the necessity of hurrying 
their steps, all, from the marshals down to the meanest soldiers, went forward 
at full spe^. 

But the temperature grew daily more rigorous. The cold wind of autumn 
rendered bivouacs insupportable to the enemy, and drove him thence in the 
rnoming long before dayoreak. He struck camp in the darkne^, and lighted 
his way along the road by means of lanterns. Each corps tried to pa^ the 
other. The passage of the rivers, on rafts or bridges, was made in the great- 
est disorder, and flie baggage accumulated so as to arrest the movements of 
the^ army. The provisions which the soldiers had laid in at Moscow, and 
which they carri^ on their backs, were quickly consumed, and they began 
to eat horseflesh. The prices of food and of warm clothes and footgear 
became exorbitant. To stray from the road for the purpose of procuring 
food was an imposmbility, for the Cossacks who were prowling right and left 
killed or made prisoners all who fell into their hands. The peasants from the 
villages bordering on the route, dressed in cloaks, shakos, plumed helmets, 
and steel cuirasses which they had taken from the French, often joined the 
Don Cossacks or Miloradovitch's advance guard. Some were armed with 
scythes, others with thick, iron-shod staves, or halberds, and a few carried 
fireanns. They came out of the forests in which they had taken refuge with 
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their families, greeted the Russian army on its appearance, congratulated it 
on the flight of the enemy, and by way of farewells to the latter took a just 
vengeance upon it. With the enemy the fear of falling into the hands of the 
Cossacks and peasants triumphed over the sense of hunger and deterred them 
from plundering. The French began to throw away their arms. The first 
to set the example were the regiments of light cavalry, to whom infantry 
muskets had been distributed at Moscow. The regiments being mixed 
together, they shook off all discipline. The disarmed men were at first few 
in, number, but as they trailed along in the wake of thelarmy they agglom- 
erated like snowballs. 

The sick and those overcome by fatigue were abandoned on the road 
without the least pity. In fear of losing their flags the leaders of regiments 
removed them from their staves and gave them in keeping to the strongest 
and most tried soldiers, who hid them in their haversacks or under their uni- 
forms, or wrapped them round their bodies. When Napoleon had passed 
Gzhatsk, he no longer rode on horseback in the midst or his troops, but drove 
in a carriage, wrappped himself iu a green velvet cloak lined with sable furs, 
and put on warm boots and a fur cap. 

The Battle of ViazToa; Smokiisk u- Foxmd Bihciiatcd 

The retreat was performed so rapidly, that Miloradovitch could not begin 
the pursuit of the enemy till he had arrived at Viazma. On the 22nd of 
October, he attacked the French near this town and beat them. Three guns 
and two flags were taken from them and two thousand of them were made 
prisoners. When Viazma had been passed, Kutuzov ordered ICIoradovitch 
to follow in the enemy’s track and to press him as much as possible, and 
Plato V to get ahead of his right, and attack it in front, as Orlov DenifiBOV was 
to do on his left; the guerillas had orders to march quickly on Smolensk. He 
exhorted the whole army to harass the French day and night, Kutuzov with 
the main body proceeded on the left, on a level with Miloradovitch, to be 
able to reach Orscha by the shortest road, in c^e Napoleon should effect his 
retreat on that town; but, if he took the direction of Mohilev, to stop his way 
and cover the district whence the Russian army drew its provisions. Kutuzov 
WPS inflexible in the resolution he bad taken to keep Napoleon on the Smo- 
lensk road, which was so completely wasted, and to force him to die of hunger 
there rather than allow him to penetrate into the southern governments, where 
he might have obtained provisions. Anxious to know it Napoleon would not 
bear to the left towards lelna and Mstislavl, and thence to Mohilev, Kutuzov 
did not confine himseif to insisting on personally directing his army on the 
road, whence h? could prevent this movement, but he ordered the Kaluga 
militia, reinforced by Cossacks and some regular cavalry regiments, to advance 
rapidly from Kaluga and Roslavl on lelna; that of Tula to march on Roslavl, 
that of Smolensk on lelna, and tlxat of Little Russia to do its utmost promptly 
to occupy Mohilev. 

Such were, in outline, the directions which Kutuzov j^ave to the army 
after the battle of Viazma, when the enemy found itselJ: under the stem 
necessity of struggling with a new calamity which it had not yet experienced 
— namely, severe cold. The winds raged and thick snow fell for five days; 
it blinded the soldiers and lay so thick as to arrest their march. The French 
horses, not being rough-shod, fell under the guns, under the carts, and under 
their riders; men were lying on the route, dead or dying, dragging themselves 
along like reptiles, in villages reduced to ashes and round overturned wagons 
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and caissons which, the powder had blown to pieces. Many among them were 
seized with madness. It was in this state that, on the 31st of October, Napo- 
leon led his army back to Smolensk, which he hastened to reach as the prom- 
ised land, never doubting that he would be able to halt there. The thought 
of wintering in Smolensk supported soldiers exhausted by tatigue and warmed 
those overcome by the cold; each one collected his remaining strength to 
reach the town where their misfortunes were to end. On catching sight of 
the distant summits of Smolensk, the enemy rejeiced and forgot hunger and 
thirst. Arrived at the town they rushed into it bv thousands, stifling and 
killing each other in its narrow gates, ran for the provisions they believed 
themselves sure of finding, and seeking for warm habitations; but it was in 
vain; for soon like a thimderclap the new was echoed that there was in 
Smolensk neither food nor refuge; that it was impossible to stay there; that 
they must go on. Twenty degrees of cold came to crown their misfortunes, 
but this suddenly ceased — the next day it thawed; otherwise the sudden 
extinction of the enemy would have been inevitable. 

Smolensk presented a horrible spectacle. From the Moscow gate to the 
line of the Dnieper, the ground was strewn with corpses and dead horses. 
Fire had turned the Moscow suburb into a desert; in it and on the snow 
which covered the ice on the Dnieper were to be seen wagons, caissons of 
ammunition, ambulances, cannon, pontoons, muskets, pistols, bayonets, 
drums, cuirasses, shakos, bearskins, musical instruments, ramrods, swords, and 
sabres. Amongst the corpses on the banks appeared a long file of wagons, 
not yet unharnessed, but whose horses had fallen down and whose drivers 
lay half dead in their seats. In other places horses were lying with the 
entrails protruding from their bodies. Their bellies were split open, for the 
soldiers liad tried to warm their frozen limbs there, or to appease their hun- 
ger. Where the river banks ended, along the road which skirted the walls of 
the town, were seen five versts away six or more ranks of caissons of ammuni- 
tion and projectiles, calashes from Moscow, ^rriages, dr^hkies, travelling 
forges. The French, frozen with cold, ran hither and thither, wrapped in 
priests’ cassocks, in surplices, in women’s cloaks, with straw wound about 
their legs, and hoods, Jews’ caps, or mats on their heads; nearly all^ cursed 
Napoleon, emitted volleys of Blasphemies, and, calling upon D^th in their 
despair, bared their breasts and fell under his inexorable scythe. 

Kutuzovas Policy 

Kutuzov, who had reduced Napoleon to this horrible sitxiation, and who, 
by means of his flying squadrons, was kept aware of hk every step, had suc- 
ceeded in hiding ^ his own movements. Napoleon believ^j as we see by 
the orders he gave his marshals, that Kutuzov was not inarching parallel with 
the French army, but behind it; and yet Kutuzov continued his side move- 
ment round Smolensk, daily receiving reports of defeats of the enemy. 

Already, between Moscow and Smolensk, one hundred pieces of cannon 
had been taken from the French and 10,000 men m^e prisoners. In con- 
gratulating the army on its successes, Kutuzov said in an order of the day: 
'‘After the brilliant success which we obtain every day and everywhere over 
the enemy, it only remains for us to pursue hhn speedily, and perhaps the soil 
of that Russia which he sought to subjugate will enclose all his hones within 
her breast; let us then pursue him without pause. Winter declares itself, 
the frost increases, the snow is blinding. Is it for you, children of the North, 
to fear all these harsh inclemencies? Your iron breasts resist them as they 
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resist the rage of enemies. They are the ramparts, the hope of our country, 
against which everything is broken. If momentary privations should make 
themselves felt, you will know how to support them. True soldiers arc dis- 
tinguished by patience and courage. The old will set an example to the 
young. Let all remember Suvarov; he taught us to endure hunger and cold 
where victory and the honour of the Russian people were concerned. For- 
ward, march! God is with us! The beaten enemy precedes us; may calm 
and tranquillity be restored behind us.”^‘ 

Kutuzov did not allow himself to be tempted by The disastrous position 
of his adversary and remained faithful to the cautious policy he had adopted, 
sparing as far as possible the troops entrusted to him. He never once altered 
his ruling idea, and remained true to it until the very end of the campaign. 
To those who were in favour of more energetic measures he replied: ‘'Our 
young folks are angry with me for restraining their outbursts. They should 
take into consideration that circumstances will do far more for us by them- 
selves than our arms.” Kutuzov’s indecision at Viazma and Krasnoi, Tchit- 
chagov’s mistakes, and Count Wittgenstein’s caution, however, gave Napo- 
leon's genius the possibility of triumphing with fresh brilliancy over the 
unprecedented misfortunes that pursued him: on the 14th of November 
began the passage of the French across the Beresina at Stondianka, and then 
the pitiful remains of the grande ami6e^ amounting to nine thousand men, 
hurriedly moved, or it v/ould be more correct to say fied to Vilna, closely pur- 
sued by the Russian forces. The frost, which had reached thirty degrees, 
completed the destruction of the enemy; the whole route was strewn with 
the Dodies of those who had perished from cold and hunger. Seeing the 
destruction cf his troops and the necessity of creating a fresh army in order 
to continue the struggle, Napoleon wrote from Molodechno on the 21st of 
November his twenty-ninth bulletin, by which he informed Europe of the 
lamentable issue of the war, begun six months previously, and after transfer- 
ring the command of the army to the king of Naples, Murat, he left Smorgoiii 
for Paris on the 23rd of November. 

As the remains of Napoleon’s army approached the frontiers of Russia, the 
complicated question presented itself to the emperor Alexander as to whether 
the Russian forces should stop at the Vistula and complete the triumph of 
Russia by a glorious peace, or continue the struggle with Napoleon in order 
to re-establish the political independence of Germany and the exaltation of 
Austria. The emperor inclined to the latter decision — that is, to the prolon- 
gation of the war; such an intention was in complete accordance with the 
conviction he had previously expressed: “Napoleon or I — I or he; but 
together we cannot reign.” At the end of the year 1812 the final object of 
the war was already marked out by the emperor Alexander. This is evident 
from his conversation with Mademoiselle Sturdza not long before his depar- 
ture for Vilna, in which the sovereign shared with her his feelings of joy at 
the happy results of the war. Alexander referred in their colloquy to the 
extraordinary man who, blinded by fortune, had occasioned so many calami- 
ties to mankind. Speaking of the enigmatical character of Napoleon, he 
called to mind how he had studied hini during the negotiations at Tilsit; in 
reference to this the emperor said: “The present time reminds me of all that 
I heard from that extraordinary man at Tilsit. Then we talked a long while 
together, for he liked to show me his superiority and lavishly displaved before 
me all the brilliancy of his imagination. ‘ War,^ said he to me once, ‘ is not 
at all such a difficult art as people think, and to speak frankly it is sometimes 
hard to explain exactly how one has succeeded' in winning a battle. In 
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reality it would seem that he is vanquished who is afraid of his adversary 
and that the whole secret lies in that. There is no leader who does not 
dread the issue of a battle; the whole thing is to hide this fear for the longest 
time^ possible. It is only thus that he caii frighten his opponent, and then 
there is no doubt of ultimate success.’ I listened,” continued the emperor, 
“ with the deepest attention to all that he was pleased to communicate to me 
on the subject, firmly resolving to profit by it when the occasion presented 
itself, and in fact I hope that I have since acquired some experience in order 
to solve the questioa *as to what there remains for us to do.” “ Surely, Sire, 
we are forever secure against such an invasion?” reolied Mademoiselle 
Sturaza. “ Would the enemy dare again to cross our 'ron tiers? ” “It is 
possible,” answered Alexander, “ but if a lasting and solid peace is desired 
it must be signed in Paris; of that I am firmly convinced.” 

Kuiuzov was of an entirely opposite opinion; he considered that iN'apo- 
leon was no longer dangerous to Russia, and that he must be spared on account 
of the English, who would endeavour to seize upon his inheritance to the detri- 
ment of Russia and other continental powers. All the thoughts of the field- 
marshal were directed to the salvation of the fatherland, and not that of 
Euro^, as those English and German patriots would have desired, who were 
already accustomed to look upon Russia as a convenient tool for the attain- 
ment and consolidation of their political aims. Kutuzov's opinions, as might 
have been expected, were strongly censured by those around Alexander and 
in general by persons who judged of military movements from the depths of 
their studies. 

The frame of mind of such persons is best described in the correspondence 
of Baron Ampheldt, who devoted the following witty lines to this burning 
question: “ Our affairs might even go still better if Kutuzov had not taken 
upon himself the form of a tortoise, and Tchitchagov that of a weather-cock, 
which does not follow any plan: the latter sins by a superfluity of intellect 
and a want of experience, tbe former by excessive caution. I suppose, how- 
ever, that after his passage across the Niemen Bonaparte has not a very large 
company left; cold, hunger, and Cossack spears must have occasioned him 
some difficulties. Meanwhile, as long as the man lives, we shall never be in 
a condition to count on any rest; and therefore war to the death is necessary. 
Our good emperor shares these views, in spite of the opinion of those con- 
temptible creatures who would have wished to stop at the Vistula. But this 
is not the desire of the people, who, however, alone bear the burden of the 
war and in whom are to be found more healthy good sense and feeling than 
in powdered heads ornamented with orders and embroideries.” 

On the 2Sth of November the Russian forces occupied Vilna, after having 
taken 140 guns, more than 14,000 prisoners, and vast quantities of stores. 
Prince Kutuzov arrived on the 30th of November; he came to a place with 
which he was already well acquainted, having formerly filled the position of 
Lithuanian military governor. The population, forgetting Napoleon and 
their vanished dreams of the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, 
welcomed the triumphant leader with odes and speeches, and on the stage 
of the theatre Kutuzov’s image was represented with the inscription: “The 
saviour of the country.” 

After the evacuation of Vilna the enemy fled, without stopping to Kovno; 
but on the 2nd of December Platov’s Cossacks made their appearance in the 
town, which was quickly cleared of the French. The piteous remainder of 
that once brilliant army crossed the Niemen; only 1,000 men with nine guns 
and about 20,000 unarmed men were left of it. “ God punished the fool/sh,” 
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wrote the emperor Nicholas twenty-seven years later in his order of the day 
to the troops, on the occ^ion of the unveiling of the Borodino monument; 

the bones of the audacious foreigners were scattered from Moscow to the 
Niemen — and we entered Paris.” ^ 


CATvIPAIGNS OF THE GRAND ALLIANCE (1813-1814 A.D.) 

Rallying with amazing promptitude from the tremendous blow he had 
suffered in Russia, Napoleon raised a fresh army of 300, ‘ODO men in the begin- 
ning of 1813, in order to crush the insurrection in which all northern Ger- 
many had joined, with the exception of Saxony, after Prussia had openly 
adhered to the Russian alliance. By the Treaty of Kalish, which established 
that alliance, Alexander' engaged not to lay down his arms until Prussia hacl 
recovered the territory it possessed before the war of 1800. Great efforts were 
novT made by the cabinets of St. Petersburg and Berlin to detach Austria 
from France; and so strongly were the national feelings declared in favour 
of that policy, that Metternich had the utmost difficulty in withstanding the 
torrent, and evading the hazard of committing his government prematurely. 
Temporising with consummate art, he offered the mediation of his govern- 
ment between the hostile parties, and at the same time prosecuted his military 
preparations on such a scale as would enable Austria to act no subordinate 
part on the one side or_ the other in the coming struggle. Meanwhile, hos- 
tilities began; the Russians and Prussians were defeated by Napoleon at Liit- 
zen and at Bautzen, where Alexander commanded the allied armies in person; 
and they were fortunate in concluding an armistice with him at Pleissv/itz on 
the 4th of June, 1813, They availed themselves cf this truce to reinforce their 
armies, and more than sixty thousand fresh troops reached the seat of war 
from the south and the middle of Russia. 

On the 27th, Austria signed a treaty at Reichenbach, in Silesia, with Rus- 
sia and Prussia, by wffiich she bound herself to declare war with France, in 
case Napoleon had not, before the termination of the armistice, accepted the 
terms of peace about to be proposed to him. A pretended congress for the 
arrangement of the treaty was again agreed to by both sides; but Napoleon 
delayed to grpt full powers to his envoy, and the allies, who had meanwhile 
heard of Wellington’s victory at Vittoria and the expulsion of the French from 
Spain, gladly seized this pretext to break off the negotiations. Meanwhile, 
Metternich, whose voice was virtually tc decide Napoleon’s fate, met him at 
Dresden with an offer of peace, on condition of the surrender of the French 
conquests in Gerrnany. Napoleon, with an infatuation only equalled by his 
attempts to negotiate at Moscow,^ spurned the proposal, and even went the 
length of charging Count Metternich with taking bribes from England. The 
conference, which was conducted on Napoleon’s part in so insulting a man- 
ner, and at times in tones of passion so violent as to be overheard by the 
attendants, lasted till near midnight on the 10th of August, the day with 
which the armistice was to expire. The fatal hour passed by, and that night 
Count Metternich drew up the declaration of war, on the part of his govern- 
ment, against France. Austria coalesced with Russia and Prussia, and the 
Austrian general, Prince Schwarzenberg, was appointed generalissimo of the 
whole of the allied armies. 

The plan of the allies was to advance with the main body under Schwar- 
190,000 strong, through the Hartz mountains to Napoleon’s rear- 
Bliicher, with 95,000 men, was meanwhile to cover Silesia, or in case of an 
attack by Napoleon’s main body to retire before it and draw it further east- 
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ward. Bemadotte, crown prince of Sweden, was to cover Berlin with 90, (XX) 
men, and in case of a victory was to form a jimction, rearward of Napoleon, 
with the main Ixydy of the allied army. A mixed division under Wallmoden, 
30,000 strong, was destined to watch Davout in Hamburg, whilst the Bava- 
rian and Italian frontiers were respectively guarded by 25,000 Austrians 
under Prince Reuss, and 40,000 Austrians under Hiller. Napoleon’s main 
body, consisting of 250,000 men, was concentrated in and around Dresden. 

The campaign opened with the march of a Prench force under Oudinot 
against Berlin. This attack having completely f^ed, Napoleon marched in 
person against Bliicher, who cautiously retired before him. Dresden being 
thus left uncovered, the allies changed their plan of operations, and marched 
straight upon the Saxon capital. But they arrived too late, Napoleon hav- 
ing already returned thither, after despatching Vandamme’s corps to Bohe- 
mia, to seize the passes and cut off Schwarzenberg’s retreat. The allies 
attempted to storm Dresden, on the 26th of August, but were repulsed after 
suffering a frightful loss. On the following day Napoleon assumed the offen- 
sive, cut off the left wing of the allies, and made an immense number of pris- 
soners, chiefly Austrians. The main body fled in all directions; part of the 
troops disbanded, and the whole must have been annihilated but for the mis- 
fortune of Vandanime, who was taken prisoner, with his whole corps, on the 
29th. It was at the battle of Dresden that Moreau, who had come from his 
exile in America to aid the allies against his old rival Napoleon, was killed by 
a cannon ball whilst he was speaking to the emperor Alexander. 

At the same time (August 26th) a splendid victory was gmned by Bliicher, 
on the Katzbach, over Macdonald, who reached Dresden almost alone, to say 
to Napoleon, “Your army of the Bober is no longer in existence.” 
disaster to the French arms was followed by the defeat of Ney at Dennewitz 
by the Prussians and Swedes on the 6th of September. Napoleon’s generals 
were thrown back in every quarter, with immense loss, on l^sden, towards 
which the allies now advanced again, threatening to encl<^ it on every side. 
Napoleon manoeuvred until the beginning of October, with the view of exe- 
cuting a covp de main against Schwarzenberg and Bliicher, but their caution 
foiled him, and at length he found himself compelled to retreat, lest he should 
be cut off from the Rhine, for Bliicher had crossed the Elbe, joined Bema- 
dotte, and approached the head of the main army under Schwarzenbei^. More- 
over, the Bavarian army under Wrede declai^ against the French on the 
8th of October, and was sent to the Main to cut off their retreat. Marching 
to Leipsic, the emperor there encountered the allies on the 16th of October, and 
fought an indecisive action, which, however, was in his case equivalent to a 
defeat. He strove to negotiate a separate peace with the emperor of Austria, 
as he had before done with regard to the emperor of Ru^ia, but no answer 
was returned to his proposals. After some partial engagements on the 17th, 
the main battle was renewed on the 18th; it raged with prodigious violence 
all day, and ended m the defeat of Napoleon; Leipsic was stormed on the 
following day, and the French emperor narrowly escaped being taken pris- 
oner. He had lost 60, (XX) men in the four days’ battle; with the remainder 
of his troops he made a hasty and disorderly retreat, and after losing many 
more in his disastrous flight, he crossed the Rhine on the 20th of October 
with 70,000 men. The garrisons he had left behind gradually surrendered, 
and by November all Germany, as far as the Rhine, was freed from the pres- 
ence of the French. , , -r. - xi. 

In the following month the allies simultaneously invaded France m three 

directions: Billow from Holland, Blucher from-CSobfaitz, and Schwarzenbeig, 
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with the allied sovereigns, by Switzerland and the Jura; whilst Wellington 
also was advancing from the Pyrenees, at the head of the army which had 
liberated the peninsula. In twenty-five days after their passage of the Rhine 
the allied armies had succeeded, almost without firing a shot, in wresting a 
third of France from the grasp of Napoleon. Their united forces stretclied 
diagonally across France in a line three hundred miles long, from the frontiers 
of Flanders to the banks of the Rhone. On the other hand, the French 
emperor, though his force was little more than a third pf that which was at 
the command of the allies, had the advant^e of an incoihparably more con- 
centrated position, his troops being ail stationed within the limits of a narrow 
triangle, of which Paris, Laon, and Troyes formed the angles. Besides this, 
there was no perfect unanimity among his enemies. Austria, leaning on the 
matrimonial alliance, was reluctant to push matters to extremities, if it could 
possibly be avoided; Russia and Prussia were resolute to overthrow Napoleon’s 
dynasty; whilst the councils of England, which in this diversity held the 
balance, were as yet divided as to the final issue. There was a prospect, there- 
fore, that the want of concert between the allies would afford profitable oppor- 
tunities to the military genius of the French emperor. 

On the 29th of January, 1814, Na]Doleon made an unexpected attack on 
Bliicher’s corps at Brienne, in which the Prussian marshal narrowly escaped 
being made prisoner. But not being pursued with sufficient vigour, and 
having procured reinforcements, Bliicher had his revenge at La Rothiere, 
where he attacked Napoleon with superior forces and routed him. Still 
Schwarzenberg delayed his advance and divided his troops, whilst Bliicher, 
pushing rapidly forward on Paris, was again unexpectedly attacked by the 
main body of the French army, and all his corps, as they severally advanced, 
were defeated with terrible loss, between the 10th and 14th of February. 
On the 17th, Napoleon routed the advanced guard of the main army at Nangis, 
and again on the 18th he inflicted a heavy defeat on them at Montereau. 
Augereau, meanwhile, with an army levied in the south of France, had driven 
the Austrians under Bubna into Switzerland, and had posted himself at 
Geneva, in the rear of the allies, who became so alarmed as to resolve on a 
general retreat, and proposed an armistice. Negotiations for peace had been 
m progress for several weeks at Chdtillon, and the allies were now more than 
ever desirous that the terms they offered should be accepted. But so con- 
fident was Napoleon in the returning good fortune of his arms, that he would 
not even consent to a suspension of hostilities while the conferences for an 
armistice were going on. As for the conference at Ch^tUlon, he used it only 
as a means to gain time, fully resolved not to purchase peace by the reduction 
of his empire within the ancient limits of the FVench monarchy. 

Bliicher became furious on being informed of the intention to retreat, and 
with the approval of the emperor Alexander, he resolved to separate from the 
mam army, and push on for Paris. Being reinforced on the Marne by Wint- 
zmgerode ^d Bulow, he encountered Napoleon at Craonne on the 7th of 
March. The battle was one of the m 9 st obstinately contested of the whole 
revolutionary war; the loss on both sides was enormous, but neither could 
claim a victory. Two days afterwards the emperor was defeated at Laon; 

army was reduced to inactivity by fatigue and want of food. 

Napoleon now turned upon the grand army, which he encountered at 
Arcis-^r-Aube; but after an indecisive action, he deliberately retreated, not 
towards Paris but in the direction of the Rhine. His plan was to occupy the 
fortresses in the rear of the aUies, form a junction with Augereau, who was 
then defending Lyons, and, with the aid ol: a general rising of the peasantry ' 
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in Alsace and Lorraine, surround and cut off the invaders, or, at least, cornel 
them to retreat to the Rhine. But this plan being made known to the allies 
by an intercepted letter from Napoleon to the empress, they frustrated it by 
at once marching with flying banners upon Paris, leaving behind only ten 
thousand men, under Winzingerode, to amuse Napoleon and mask their move- 
ment. After repulsing Mortier and Marmont, and capturing the forces under 
Pacthod and Amey, the allies defiled within sight of Paris on the 29th. On the 
30th they met with a spirited resistance on the heights of Belleville and Mont- 
martre; but the city, in order to escape bombardment, capitulated during 
the night; and on the 31st, the sovereigns of Russia and Prussia made a 
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returned to Bondy. 

Meanwhile negotiations for the capitulation of Paris were being carried 
on in a house occupied by Marshal Marmont. There a lar^e company had 
assembled anxiously awaiting the decision of the fate of Paris. At the head 
of those present was Talleyrand. An agreement betw^n the French and 
the representatives of the allied armies was at last arrived at, and at the 
third hour after midnight the capitulation of Paris, composed by M. F. Orlov, 
was signed; the victors, however, had to mve up their original stipulation 
that the French troops which had defended Paris should retire by the Brit- 
tany route. In the concluding’ 8th article of the capitulation, specially refer- 
ring to the approaching occupation of Paris by the allies, it was said that the 
town of Paris was recommended to the generosity of the allied powem. 

Orlov told Marshal Marmont that the representatives of the towm of Paris 
could unrestrainedly express their desires in person to the emperor Alexander. 
A deputation from the town was therefore assembled which should proceed 
without delay to the headquarters of the allies; it consisted of the prefect of 
police Pasquier, the prefect of the Seine Chabrol!^, and a few members of the 
municipal council and repr^entativ^ of the garde nationale. At dawn “the 
deputies set off in carriages for Bondy accompanied by Colonel Orlov, who 
lee. them through the Russian bivouacs. 

On their arrival at headquarters the French were taken in’to a large room 
in the castle. Orlov ordered that his arrival should be announced to Ck)unt 
Nesselrode, who went to meet the deputies, whilst Orlov went strmght to the 
emperor, who received him lying in b^. What news do you bring? 
the emperor. “ Your majesty, here is the capitulation of Paris,” angered 
Orlov. Alexander took the capitulation, read it, folded the paper, and pu^ 
ting it under his pillow, said, ^ I congratulate you; your name is linked witii 
a great event.” 

At the time when the above described events were taking place b^ore 
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Paris, Nai)oleon had made the following arrangements. When Winzinge- 
rode’s division reached Saint-Dizier Napoleon moved from Doulevant to 
Bar-sur-Aube. In order to ascertain the real intentions of the allies he 
ordered increased reconnoitring, which led to the combat at Saint-Dizier, 
and Winzingerode was thrown back on Bar-le-Duc. From the questions 
addressed to prisoners Napoleon was convinced that only the cavalry division 
was left against him and that the chief forces of the allies were directed 
towards Paris. “This is a fine chess move! I should never have thought 
that a general of the coalition would have been capable of it! ” exclaimed 
Napoleon. Without delaying, on the 27th of March, Napoleon directed the 
forces he had at his disposal towards Paris by a circuitous route through 
Troyes and Fontainebleau. On the 30th of March, at daybreak, when the 
allies were already before Paris and were preparing to attack the capital, 
Napoleon and his vanguard had hardly reached Troyes (150 versts from 
Paris). In the hope that at least by his presence he might amend matters 
in Pa,ris, the emperor left the troops behind and galloped on to Fontainebleau; 
arriving there at night, he continued his journey without stopping to Paris. 
But it was already late, and on the night of the 31st of March, at twenty 
versts from Paris, Napoleon met the fore ranks of the already departing 
French troops, from whom he learned of the capitulation concluded by Mar- 
mont. At six in the morning Napoleon returned to Fontainebleau. 

It was about the same time, on the morning of the 31st of March, that 
the deputation from Paris was received by the emperor Alexander at Bondy. 
Count Nesselrode presented the members by name to the emperor; after 
which Alexander addressed to them a discourse which Pasquier has repro- 
duced in his Mdmoires in the following manner: “ I have but one enemy in 
France, and that enemy is the man who has deceived me in the most shame- 
less manner, who has abused nay trust, who has broken every vow to me, and 
who has carried into my dominions the most iniquitous and odious of wars. 
All reconciliation between him and me is henceforth impossible, but I repeat 
I have no other enemy in France. All other Frenchmen are favourably 
regarded by me. I esteem France and the French, and I trust that they will 
enable me to help them. I honour the courage and glory of all the brave men 
against whom I have been fighting for two years and whom I have learned 
to respect in every position in which they have found themselves. I shall 
always be ready to render to them the justice and the honour which are their 
due. Say then, gentlemen, to the Parisians, that I do not enter their walls 
as an enemy, and that it only depends on them to have me for a friend, but say 
also that I have one sole enemy in France, and that with him I am irreconcil- 
able.^’ Pasquier adds that this thought was repeated in twenty different 
tones and always with the expression of the utmost vehemence, the emperor 
meanwhile pacing up and down the room. 

THE EUSSIAN OCCUPATION OP PAEI8 

Then entering into details as to the occu]Dation of Paris, the emperor Alex- 
ander consented to leave the preservation o;[ tranquillity in the capital to the 
national guard, and gave his word that he would, recuire nothing from the 
inhabitants, beyond provisions for the army; it was decided that the troops 
should be bivouacked. Having dismissed the deputation, the emperor Alex- 
ander ordered Count Nesselrode to set off immediately for Paris to Talley- 
rand and concert with him as to the measures to be taken in the commence- 
ment; the count entered the town accompanied by a single Cossack. 
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The boulevards were covered with well-dressed crowds of people,” writes 
Count Nesselrode in his M^moires. “ It seemed as if the people had assembled 
for a holiday rather than to assist at the entry of the enemy^s troops. Tal- 
leyrand was at his toilet; his hair only half-^one; he rushed to meet me, 
threw himself into my arms and bestrewed me with powder. When he was 
somewhat tranquillised he ordered certain persons with whom he was con- 
spiring to be called. They were the duke of Dalberg, the abbe de Pradt, and 
Baron Louis. I transmitted the desires of the emperor Alexander to my 
companions, telling them that he remained firmly determined upon one point 
— not to leave Napoleon on the throne of France; that later on the question 
as to what order of things must from henceforth reign would be decided by 
his majesty, not otherwise than after consultation with the prominent person- 
ages with whom he would be brought into relations,”^ , 

The emperor Alexander had intended to stop at the Elys4e palace (Elys4e 
Bourbon), but, having received information that mines had b^n laid under 
the iDalace, he sent the communication on to Count Nesselrode; when Tailey- 
rano. heard of it he would not believe the truth of the information, but, from 
excess of caution, he proposed that the emperor should stay with him until 
the necessary investigations should be made. In all probability the alarm 
raised had b^n prepared by the dexterity of Prince Benevent himself, who 
thus made sure of the presence of the head of the coalition in his house. 

After Count Nesselrode’s departure for Paris, Caulaincourt made his 
appearance at Bondy, being sent to the emperor Alexander by Napoleon with 
proposals for the conclusion of immediate peace on conditions simUar to those 
exacted by the allied powers at Chdtillon. The emperor told the duke of 
Vicenza that he considered himself bound to secure the tranquillity of Europe, 
and that therefore neither he nor his allies intended to carry on negotiations 
with Napoleon, It was in vain that Caulaincourt endeavoured to shake Alex- 
ander’s decision, representing to him that the allied monarchs, by deposing 
from the throne a sovereign whom they had all acknowledged, woulcf show 
themselves upholders of the destructive ideas of the revolution. “ The allied 
monarchs do not desire the overthrow of thrones,” replied Alexander, ” they 
will support not any particular party of those dissatisfied with the present 
government, but the general voice of the most estimable men of France. We 
have decided to continue the struggle to the end, in order that it may not 
have to be renewed under less favourable circumstances, and we shall combat 
until we attain a solid and durable peace, which it is impossible to look for 
from the man who has devastated Europe from Moscow to Cadiz.” In con- 
clusion Alexander promised to receive Caulaincourt at any time in Paris. 

“The subjection of Paris has shown itself to be an indispensable inherit- 
ance for our chroniclers. Russians could not open the glorious book of their 
history without shame if after the page on wliich Napoleon is represented 
standing amidst Moscow in flames did not follow that where Alexander 
appears in the midst of Paris.” 

As he left Bondy, Napoleon’s envoy saw the horse prepared for Alexander 
to ride on his approaching entry into Paris; it was a liglit-grey horse called 
Eclipse, which had formerly been presented to the emperor when Caulain- 
court was ambassador in St. Petersburg. About eight o’clock in the morning, 
Alexander left Bondy. “All were prepared to meet a day unexampled in 
history,” writes an eye-witness. 

After he had ridden about a verst, the emperor met the king of Prussia 


* From the Rassian State Archives. 
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and the guards; letting the Russian guard and his own guard’s light cavalry 
nass in front, as they were to head the troops entering Paris, Alexander fol- 
owed after them with the king of Prussia and Prince Schwarzenberg, accom- 
panied by a suite of more than a thousand generals and officers of various 
nationalities. After them came the Austrian grenadiers, the Russian grena- 
dier corps, the foot-guards, and three divisions of cuirassiers with artillery. 
The most superb weather favoured the triumph of this memorable day. 

What were the feelings which then filled the soul of Alexander? Of what 
was the sovereign thinking that had lived through the painful experiences 
of Austerlitz, the glitter of Tilsit, changing to the defeat of Friedlana and the 
burning of Moscow? In entire humility he was prepared to repay the evil 
and mortification he had endured by a magnanimity unheard ot in history. 
Actually there appeared in the midst of Paris a victor who sought for no 
other triumph but the happiness of the vanquished. Even at Vilna, in 
December, 1812, the emoeror Alexander had said: '^Napoleon might have 
given peace to Europe. 3.Q might have — but he did notl Now the enchant- 
ment has vanished. Let us see which is best: to make oneself feared or 
beloved.” In Paris a noble field awaited the emperor for changing into action 
these generous thoughts arid aspirations after the ideal. 

The streets were crowded with people, and even the roofs of the houses 
were covered with curious spectators. White draperies hung from the win- 
dows and the women at the windows and on the balconies waved white hand- 
kerchiefs. Henri Houssaye has very justly defined the frame of mind of the 
Parisian population on the day of the 31st of March: ''They did not reason, 
they breathed.” Answering graciously to the greetings of the populace, the 
emperor said in a loud voice: " I do not come as an enemy. I come to bring 
you peace and commerce.” The emperor’s words called forth acclamations 
and exclamations of " Vive la vaixr* A Frenchman who had managed to 
push' his way right up to the emperor said: " We have been waiting for you 
a long time.” “ It is the fault of. the bravery of your troops if I nave not 
come sooner,” answered Alexander. “How handsome the emperor Alex- 
ander is, how graciously he bows. He must stay in Paris or give us a sov- 
ereign like himself,” said the French to each other. 

The allied troops were met with joyful exclamations of “Long live Alex- 
ander! Long live the Russians! Long live the allies!” As the allies 
approached the Champs-Elys^es, the enthusiasm grew and began to assume 
the character of a demonstration against the government of Napoleon; white 
cockades made their appearance on hats and the exclamations resounded: 
“ Long live the Bourbons I Down with the tyrant! ” All these manifesta- 
tions did not, however, arouse the least sympathy among the people for the 
Bourbons, who were unknown to them; the movement was purely superficial 
and partly artificial. The French, seeing the white bands on the Russian uni- 
forms, imagined that Europe had taken up arms for the Bourbons, and in 
their turn showed the colour for which in their hearts they had no sympathy. 


ALEXANDER I AND THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA (1816 A.D.) 

The restoration of the French Empire hastened the settlement of the 
disputed points at the congress of Vienna. On the 3rd of May, 1815, 
treaties were signed between Russia, Austria, and Prussia which determined 
the fate of the duchy of Warsaw; it was forever united to the Russian Empire, 
with the exception of Posen, Bromberg, and Thom, which were given to 
Prassia; Cracow was declared a free town, and the salt mines of Weliczka 
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were returned to Austria^ together with the province of Tamopolj which 
had belonged to Russia since 1S09* Alexander took the title King of Poland 
and reserved to himself the right of giving to this kingdom, which was des- 
tined to have a social government, that “interior extension” which he 
judged right. In general it was proposed to give to the Russian as well 
as the Austrian and Prussian subjecte the right of national representation 
and national government institutions in conformity with the form of 
political states which each government would consider most advantageous 
and most fitted to the sphere of its possessions. On the same day a treaty 
was concluded between the plenipotentiaries of Prussia and Saxony, accord- 
ing to the conditions of which the king of Saxony ceded to Prussia almost 
all Lusatia and a part of Saxony. Finally, more than a month later, on 
the 8th of June, 1815, the act of the German alliance was signed, and on 
the following day, the §th of June, the chief act of the congress of Vienna. 

Upon the basis of the conditions of the treaty of 1815, Russia increa^d 
her territory to the extent of about 2,100 square miles with a population 
of more than three millions ; Austria acquired 2,300 square miles with three 
million inhabitants, and Prussia 2,217 square miles with 5,362,000 mhabit- 
ants. Thus Russia, who had borne all the three years’ war with Napoleon, 
and made the greafet sacrifices for the triumph of the interests of Europe, 
received the smallest reward. 

A few days before the signing of the treaties that determined the fate 
of the duchy of Warsaw, which so long remained in an indefinite position, 
the emperor Alexander informed the president of the Polish senate, Count 
Ostrovski, of the approaching union of the kingdom of Poland to the Ru^ian 
empire. In this letter, amongst other things, it was said : “ If in the great 
interest of general tranquillity it could not be permitted that all the Poles 
should become united under one sceptre, I have at least endeavoured as far 
as possible to soften the h^dshlps of their separation and to obtain for them 
everywhere all possible enjoyment of their nationality.” Following uj^n 
came the mmfifesto to the inhabitants of the kingdom of Poland granting 
them a constitution, self-government, an army of their own, and freedom 
of the press. 

On the 21st of May, 1815, the solemnity of the restoration of the kingdom 
of Poland was celebrated in Warsaw. In his letter to the emperor Alex- 
ander, Prince Adam Czartoriski expres^d the conviction that the remem- 
brance of that day would be for the generous heart of the sovereign a reward 
for his labours for the good of humanity. All the functionpies of the state 
assembled in the Catholic cathedral church, where, after divme service had 
been celebrated, were read the act of renunciation of the king of Saxony, 
the manifesto of the emperor of all the Russias, king of Poland, and the 
basis of the future constitution. Tbe council of the empire,^ the senate, 
the officials, and the inhabitants then took the oath of aH^iance to the 
sovereign and the constitution. Then the Polish, standard with the wMte 
eagle was raised over the royal castle and on all government buildings, 
whilst in all the churches thanksgiving services were c^ebrated, accompanied 
by the pealing of beBs and firing of cannon. After this dl the state dignir 
taries set off to wait on the czarevitch, Constantine Paviovitch. The troops 
were assembled in the ]plain near Wola, where ^ altar had been^ erected; 
there, in the presence oi: the august commander-in-chief of the Polish army, 
the soldiers took the oath in battalions. cannonades and salvor of 
artillery which concluded the solemnity were internipted by Hie IcHid exjclar 
mations of the people: “Long live our ^ng Alexander!” 
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Prince Adam Czartoriski, who had been sent by the emperor from Vienna, 
occupied a place in the council. On the 25th of May Alexander wrote to 
him as follows: ''You have had occasion to become acquainted with my 
intentions as to the institutions that I wish to establish in Poland, andj^he 
improvements that I desire to carry on m that country. You will endeavour 
never to lose sight of them during the deliberations of the council and to 
direct the attention of your collea^es to them in order that the course o^ 
government and the refomos, which are confided to them to bring into exe- 
cution, may be in accordance with my views. A conimittee was formed 
for the framing of a constitution, composed of Polish dignitaries under the 
presidency of Count Ostrovski. 

But this benign condition of affairs in the newly created kingdom was 
not of long duration, and on the 29th of July, 1815, Prince Czartoriski had 
to complain to the emperor of the czarevitch, and expressed his conviction 
that no enemy could occasion greater injuries to Alexander. It was, he said, 
as though he w'ished to bring matters to a rupture. "No zeal, no submission 
can soften him/' wrote Prince Adam to the emperor. "Neither the army, 
nor the nation, nor private mdividuals can find favour in his sight. The 
constitution in particular gives him occasion for ceaseless, bitter derision; 
everything of rule, fonn, or law is made the object of mockery and laughter, 
and unfortunately deeds have already followed upon words. The grand 
duke does not even observe the military laws which he himself has estab- 
lished. He absolutely wishes to bring in corporal punishments and gave 
orders yesterday that they should be brought into force, in spite of the 
unanimous representations of the committee. Desertion, which is already 
now considerable, will become general; in September most of the officers 
will ask for their discharge. In fact, it is as if a plan were laid to oppoise 
the views of your majesty, in order to render the benefits you have conferred 
void, in order to frustrate from the very beginning the success of your enters 
prise. His imperial highness in such a case would be, without himself know- 
ing it, the blind instrument of this destructive, design, of which the first 
effect would be to exasperate equally both Russians and Poles and to take 
away all power from your majesty^s most solemn declarations. What would 
I not give for it to be possible to here satisfy the grand duke and fulfil the 
desires of your majesty in this respect! But this is decidedly impossible, 
and if he remains here I on the contrary foresee the most lamentable conse- 
quences ! " 

Indeed, as we look more closely into the state of affairs in Warsaw in 
the year 1815, it remains an unsolved enigma how the emperor Alexander, 
knowing as he did the indomitable character of his brother, could resolve 
to confide the destiny of the kingdom he had newly created to the wilful, 
arbitrary hands of the czarevitch, whose personality as the probable heir 
to the throne of Russia had disturl^d the Poles since the time of the termi- 
nation of the war of 1812. Prince Czartoriski’s letter did not alter Alex- 
anderis determination: the czarevitch remained in Warsaw, and continued 
his impolitic course of action, the lamentable results of which were revealed 
by subsequent events. 

On the 21st of May in Tienna the emperor signed the manifesto calling 
upon all the powers who observed the laws of truth and piety to take up arms 
a^inst the usu^r of the French throne. In the same manifesto the annex- 
ation to Russia of the greater part of the former duchy of Warsaw wm 
announced: "Security is thus given to our frontiers, a firm defence is 
raised, calumnies and inimical attempts are repulsed, and the ties of brother- 
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hood renewed betw^n races mutually united by a common origin. We 
have therefore considered it advantageous to assure the destiny of this 
country by basing its interior administration upon special regulations, 
peculiar to the speech and customs of the inhabitants and adapted to their 
local position. Following the teaching of the Christian law, whose dominion 
embraces so vast a number of people of various races, but at the same time 
preserves their distinctive qualities and customs unchanged, we have desired 
in creating the Lmpiness of our new subjects, to plant in their hearts the 
feeling of devotion to our throne and thus for ever efface the traces of former 
mMortunes arising from pernicious discord and protracted struggles.’^ 
Without waiting for the termination of the congress the emperor Alexander 
left Vienna on the 25th of May; he desired to be nearer the Ehine until the 
arrival of the Russian troops and in closer proximity to the seat of the 
approaching military action.^ The Russians, however, who were to have 
formed the army of the middle Rhine, were tmable, though making forced 
marches, to arrive in time to take part in the brief campaign which termi- 
nated Napoleon’s reign of the hundred days.* 

Alexander’s religious mysticism;' baroness krudener 

After he had left Vienna, the emperor Alexander stopped for a short 
time at Munich and Stuttgart, and on the 4th of June he arrived at Hell- 
bronn, which had been chosen for the Russian headquarters. Here took 
place his first meeting with Baroness Juliane Kriidener. 

Baroness Krudener (bom Vietinghov), the author of the famous novel 
VaUrie, had already long since been converted from a vain woman of the 
world, and had entered upon the path of mystical pietism. Her acc uaintance 
with the Moravian brethren and in particular with Johann Jung aad defin- 
itely confirmed her ideas in a pious philanthropic direction. With the exalta- 
tion that was natural to her she became more and more persuaded that a 
great work lay before her, that God himself had entrusted her with a lofty 
mission, to turn the unbelieving to the path of truth. As her biographer 
observes, she was ready to affirm in imitation of Louis XTV that del 
c'est moi” (Heaven is I). In 1814 Baroness Kriidener became intimate with 
the maid of honour Mile. R. S. Sturdza, and through her penetrated to the 
emmess Elizabeth Alexievna. 

jBut, according to her owm words, an inward voice told her that the matter 
was not to end there; the final aim of her aspiration was a friendship wi"^ 
the emperor Alexander, whose spiritual condition at that time was fully 
known to her from her conversations with Mademoiselle Sturdza as well as 
after the emperor’s interviews with Johann Jung which took place during 
his majesty’s stay at Bronchsaal. During the congre:^ of Vienna Juliane 
Kriidener kept up an active correspondence with Mademoiselle Sturdza; in 
it she referred to the emperor Alexander and the great and beautiful qualities 
of his soul. “I have already known for some time that the Lord will grant 
me the joy of i^ing him,” wrote Barones Kriidener; “if I live til then, it 
will be one of the happiest moments of my life. I have a multitude of thinp 
to tell him, for I have investigated much on his behaff: the Lord alone can 
prepare his heart to receive them; I am not uneasy about it; my buriness is 
xo be without fear and reproach; his, to bow down before Christ, the truth.” 
With these spiritual effusions were artfuUy mixed mysterious prophmes, 
such as: “The storm draws nigh, the lili^ have append only to vanish.” 

Mademoiselle Stmdza was struck by these mysterious prc^ostications 
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and showed the letter to the emperor Alexander; he commissioned her to 
write to Baroness Kriidener that he would esteem it a happiness to meet her. 
The correspondence was further prolonged in the same spirit and finally the 
'' prince of darkness" appeared on the scene, preventing her conversing with 
Alexander, that instrument of mercy, of heavenly things. But the Almighty 
will be stronger than he," wrote Baroness Krudencr ; “ God, who loves to make 
use of those who in the eyes of the world serve as objects of humiliation and 
mockery, has prepared my heart for that submission which does not seek the 
approval of men. I am only a nonentity. He is everything, and earthly 
kings trembledrefore Him." The emperor Alexander’s first religious transport, 
in the mystical sense, had manifested itself in the year 1812 , when heavy 
trials feu upon Russia and filled his soul with alarm. His religious aspirations 
could not be satisfied with the usual forms and ceremonies of the church; in 
the matter of religion he sought for something different. Having separated 
himself, under the influence of fatal events, from those humanitarian ideals 
which to a certain degree had animated him in his youth, he had adopted 
religious conventions; but here, also, by the nature of his character, he was 
governed by aspirations after the ideal, without, however, departing from 
the sentimental romanticism that was peculiar to him. Under such condi- 
tions Alexander must necessarily have been impressionable to the influence 
of pietists and mystics. 

When he came to Heilbronn he was overwhelmed with weariness and sad- 
ness after the pompous receptions at the courts of Munich and Wiirtemberg, 
and his soul thirsted for solitude. During the first interview Baroness 
Kriidener lifted the veil of the past before t&e eyes of Alexander and repre- 
sented to him his life with all its errors of ambition and vain pride; she proved 
to her listener that the momentary awakening of conscience, the acknowledg- 
ment of weaknesses, and temporary repentance do not constitute a full expia- 
tion of sins, and do not yet lead to s piritual regeneration. ‘‘ No, your majesty," 
said she to him, ^'you nave not yet drawn near to the god man, as a criminal 
begging for mercy. You have not yet received forgiveness from him, who 
alone has the power to absolve sins upon earth. You are still in your sins. 
You have not yet humbled yourself before Jesus, you have not yet said, like 
the publican, from the depths of your heart: ^God, I am a great sinner; have 
mercy upon me I’ And taat is why you do not find spiritual peace. Listen 
to the words of a w^oman, who has also been a great sinner, but who has found 
pardon of all her sins at the foot of the cross of Christ." Baroness Kriidener 
talked to Alexander in this strain for nearly three hours. ^ Alexander could 
only say a few broken words, and bowing his head on his hands, he shed 
abundant tears. All the words he heard, were, as the Scripture expresses it, 
like a two-edged sword, piercing to the very depths of the soul and spirit, 
and trying the feelings and thoughts of his heart, finally, Baroness Kriidener, 
'alarmed by the agitated state into which her words had thrown Alexander, 
said to him: “Sire, I beg you to pardon the tone in which I have spoken. 
Believe that in all sincerity of heart and before God I have said to you truths 
which have never before been said to you. I have only fulfilled a sacred 
duty to you." “Do not be afraid," answered Alexander, “all your words 
have found a place in my heart: you have helped me to discover in myself 
what I had never before observed; I thank God for it, but I must often have 
such conversations, and I ask you not to go away." 

From that day such conversations became a spiritual necessity to the 
emperor Alexander and a moral support in the pathway upon which he from 
thenceforth stood. According to the opinion oi: Prince Galitzin, Alexander’s 
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conversations with Baroness Kriidener were of a spiritual tendency, and per- 
haps only in part touched u]Don contemporary events. There is no doubt,” 
says Prince Galitzin, '‘that Bponess Kriidener, who lived by faith, strength- 
ened the development of faith in the emperor by her disinterested and 
experienced counts; she certainly directed the mil of Alexander to still 
greater self-sacrifice and prayer, and perhaps at the same time revealed to 
him the secret of that spiritual, prayerful communion which, although designed 
by Grod as an inhoritance for all mortals, is unfortunately the portion of a very 
few chosen ones." From that time it only remained for Prince Galitzin to 
experience a lively feeling of satisfaction as he observed “'with what giant 
strides the emperor advanced in the pathway of religion.” 

If the moral sphere in which Alexander began to move awakened the entire 
sympathy of Prince Galitzin, others looked upon the matter from another 
point of view. 

In accordance with the course he had adopted during the campaigns of 
1813 and 1814, the emperor desired to remain at the centre of military opera- 
tions. This intention was not to the taste of the Austrians, and from their 
headquarters at Heidelberg they sent a notification that it was difficult to 
find suitable premises in such a small place and that his majesty would be far 
more tranquil if he prolonged his stay at Heilbronn. The emperor ordered 
an answer to be sent to the effect that he requested that only one or two 
houses should be allotted for his occupation in Heidelberg, and that his head- 
quarters should be established in the neighbouring villages. After this, on 
the 6th of June, Alexander removed to Heidelberg and feally took up his 
abode outside the town, upon the banks of the Necker, in the house of an Eng- 
lishman, named Pickford, and here remained until the 10th of June, awaiting 
the approach of his army to the Rhine. The Baroness Krudener also did not 
delay remo'ving to Heidelberg; she settled not far from the house occupied 
by the emperor. He spent most of his evenings "with her and, listening to her 
ins'tructions, in confidential intercourse he told her of the griefs and passions 
which had darkened his sorrowful life. In these conversations, the fellow 
traveller and collaborator of Baroness Krudener, Empaitaz, also took part. 
Baroness Krudener did not flatter Alexander, she possessed the gift of speak- 
ing the truth without giving offence. According to the opinion of her admir- 
ers she might have become a beneficent genius for Russia, but this was hin- 
dered by the hypocrisy of various unworthy persons, who took advantage of 
this new frame of mind of the emperor, using it as a means for the attainment 
of aims which were not at all in accordance with Alexander’s lofty sentiments 
and intentions. 

Becoming more and more convinced of the power of repentance and prayer, 
the emperor once said to Empaitaz: “I can assure you that when I find 
myself in awkward situations always come out of them through prayer. I 
wfll tell you something which would greatly astonish everyone if it were 
known: when I am in counsel, with ministers, who are far from sharing my 
principles, and they show themselves of opposite opinions, instead of dis- 
puting, I lift up an inward prayer, and little by little they come round to 
principles of humanity and justice.” 

Alexander had adop'ted the habit of daily reading the Holy Scriptures and 
began to seek in them immediate answers to his doubts. “On the 7th of 
June,” relates Empaitaz, “he read the 35th psalm; in the evening he told us 
that this psalm had dispersed all remaining anxiety in his soul as to the suc- 
cess of the war; thenceforth he was convinced that he was acting in accordance 
with the will of God.” 
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Alexander's holy alliance (1815 a.d.) 

The conclusion of the Holy Alliance belongs to this period (1815). In 
conceiving the idea of it, the emperor Alexander intended, independently of 
ordinary political negotiations, to strengthen the common bond between 
monarchies by an act based on the immutable truths of the divine teaching, 
to create an alliance which should bind together monarchies and nations by 
ties of brotherhood, consecrated by religion, and should be xor them, like the 
Gospel, obligatory by conscience, feeling and duty. The emperor Alexander 
said one day to Baroness Kriidener: “I am leaving France, but before my 
departure I want by a public act to give due praise to God the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost, for the protection he has shown us, and to call upon 
the nations to stand in obedience to the Gospel. I have brought you the 
project of this act and ask you to look oyer^ it attentively, and if you do not 
approve any of the expressions used to indicate them to mo. I desire that 
the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia should unite with me in this 
act of adoration, in order that people may see that we, like the eastern ma^i, 
confess the supreme power of Goc. the Saviour. You will unite with me ui 
prayer to God that my allies may be disposed to sign it.” 

Alexander TVTote out the draft of the Act of the Holy •Alliance with his 
own hand, and Mademoiselle Sturdza and Count Vapadistria took part in the 
wording of it. The latter ventured to observe that no such act was to be met 
with in the annals of diplomacy and that his majesty might express the ruling 
idea of the act in a declaration or manifesto. Alexander replied that his 
decision was unchangeable, that he took it upon himself to obtain the signa- 
ture to it of his allies, the emperor of Austria and the king of Prussia. As to 
France, England, and other courts — ^^that,” said the emperor to him, ''will 
already be your concern.” 

The treaty of the Christian brotherly alliance, imagined by Alexander 
and called the Holy Alliance, consisted of three articles according to which 
the allies bound themselves: (1) to remain united by the indissoluble ties of 
brotherly friendship, to show each other help and co-operation, to govern 
their subjects in the same spirit of fraternity in order to maintain truth and 
peace; (2) to esteem themselves members of one Christian people, placed by 
providence to rule over three branches of one and the same family; and (3) to 
invite all the powers to acknowledge these rules and to enter the Iloly Alliance. 
The sovereigns who signed the treaty were bound, " both in ruling over their 
own subjects and in political relations with other governments, to be guided 
by the precepts of the holy Gospel^ which, not being Ihnited in their applica- 
tion to private life alone, should immediately govern the wills of monarchs 
and their actions.” 

King Frederick William willingly declared his consent to become a member 
of the Holy Alliance, conceived in the same spirit as the scene that had once 
taken place at night at the tomb of Frederick the Great in the garrison church 
at Potsdam, and appearing to be the realisation of the thought expressed by 
the soverei^ after the battle of Bautzen: "If the Lord blesses our under- 
takings,” said they, "then will we give praise to him before the face of the 
whole world.” 

The emperor Francis, however, received with greater reserve the proposal 
to join the Holy Alliance j he was in general incapable of letting himself be 
carried away by fantastic ideas and romanticism or of being subject to enthus- 
iastic impulses of any kind. He consented to sign the treaty only after Met- 
temich had tranquillised him with the assurance that the project should only 
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be regarded as inoffensive chatter. But although in his narrative of the 
formation of the Holy Alliance Mettemich contemptuously calls it “this 
empty, sonorous monument,^' he iDasses over one point in silence: by joining 
this treaty Austria obtained a va uable instrument for placing Russia at the 
head of the reactionary movement in Europe, and Mettemich did not hesitate 
to take advantage of this circumstance with inimitable art in order to attain 
the political aims- he had traced out. Only two sovereigns did not receive 
invitations to join the Holy Alliance: the pope and the sultan. The prince 
regent limited himself to a letter in which he expressed his approval of the 
context of the treaty, but on account of parliamentary considerations the 
English government did not join the alliance. 

The Act of the Holy Alliance concluded in Paris with the emperor of Aus- 
tria and the king of Prussia remained secret for some time, as the emperor 
iUexander did not desire to make it generally known. Christmas Day 
(December 25th, 1815) (January 6th, 1816) was the occasion chosen for the 
publication of the treaty. In the manifesto issued, it is said: “Having 
.earned from experiences and consequences calamitous to the whole world 
that the course of former political relations between the European powers 
was not based on those principles of truth through which the wisdom of God, 
made known in his t'evelation, assures the peace and prosperity of nations, we 
have, conjointly with their majesties, the Austrian emperor Francis I and the 
king of Prussia, Frederick WiUiam, entered upon the establishment of an alli- 
ance between ourselves (inviting other Christian powers to take part in the 
same), by which we are mutually bound, both between ourselves and in rela- 
tion to our subjects, to take for the sole means of attaining our ends the role 
drawn from the words and teaching of our Saviour Jesus Christ, enjoining 
men to live as brothers, not in enmity and malice, but in peace and love. We 
desire and pray to the Most High that he may send down his grace upon us, 
that he may confirm this Holy Alliance between all the powers, to their com- 
mon welfare, and may no one venture to hinder unanimity by falseness to our 
compact. Therefore, adding to this a transcript of the alliance, we command 
that it shall be made public and read in all churches.^’ 

The most holy synod, in its turn, ordered that the treaty of the Holy Alli- 
ance should be printed and placed on the walls of churches or affixed to boards, 
and also that ideas should be borrowed from it for preaching. And thus, 
from the year 1816 Russia entered upon a new political path — an apocalyptic 
one; from thenceforth in diplomatic documents relating to the epoch, instead 
of clearly defined and political aims, we meet with obscure commentaries con- 
cerning the spirit of evH, vanquished by Providence, the word^ of the Most 
High, the word of life.^ The ideal of the government administrators of 
that period, who stood at the head of affairs, became a sort of vague theologi- 
cal, patriarchal monarchy. Over Europe was lowered the dark veil of con- 
tinuous and close reaction.^ 

The real significance of European history during the next period is best 
understood by studying the development of the alliances formed against the 
Dower of Napoleon, like the one under consideration, and which endured 
being renewed from time to time as occasion demanded. At first these were 
directed towards a definite object, but they CTadually assumed wider scope, 
and in a spirit quite foreign to the “Holy Affiance,” endeavoured to arrest 

1 The letter written by Emperor Alexander on the 18th of March, 1816, to (^unt Sie’ven, 
Ambassador in London, upon the occasion of the publication of the treaty of the Holy AJhanm 
and preserved in the Russian State Archives, affords a dear instance of the direction of poli- 
tics at that time. 

H. w.— VOL. xvn. 2 h: 
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and stem the aspirations of the period, whether legitimate or degenerate. 
The partly stationary, partly retrograde attitude of all, or most, of the 
European governments, which afterward became general, had its inception 
at this time. The spirit of absolutism, in short, found expression in the JHoly 
Alliance. That this mystic Alliance was not suitable for any practical pur- 
pose was proved on the spot.^ 

It was quite apparent and recognised by all that France could not be left 
to herself, for it had been determined to leave an allied cany of 150,000 men 
under the Duke of Wellington in possession of the French fortresses. For 
what purpose and under what conditions this was to take place, naturally 
had to be decided by some explicit treaty. ' On the same day on which peace 
with France was signed — 20th November — the four powers which had 
signed the Treaty of Chaumont, England, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, con- 
cluded among themselves a new Alliance of real and far-reaching significance. 
The new treaty confirmed the compacts made at Chaumont, and on the 25th 
of March, of the current year 1815, the allies ex pressed their conviction that the 
peace of Europe depended upon the consolic ation of the restored order of 
things in France, on the maintenance of the royal authority and of the con- 
stitutional charter; they pledged themselves to reinforce the garrison troops 
in France, if necessary by 60,000 men from each of the* four Powers, or if 
required by their combined army, in order to exclude Bonaparte and his 
family for ever from the French throne, but to support the sovereignty of 
the Bourbons and the Constitution. They further agreed, after the time fixed 
for the investment of France by the allied troops had elapsed, to adopt 
measures for the maintenance of the existing order of things in France and 
of the peace of Europe. In order to facilitate the execution of these duties 
and to consolidate the friendly relations of the four powers, it was arranged 
that from time to time, at certain fixed intervals, meetings of the sove- 
reigns in person or of their ministers — congresses in fact — should take 
place, to consult concerning the great and common interests of the allies, and 
the measures that might be considered necessary at the time to promote the 
welfare and peace of the nations and of Europe. 

It was this treaty which founded and introduced the Congress policy of 
the next decade, and it is well to note that France although a member of the 
Holy Alliance was excluded from this league, as was to be expected, and that 
England, which had remained outside the Holy Alliance, here stood at the 
head of affairs. The true position and significance of things are thereby 
made clear.? 

[i Skrine i says, liowever : “ For nearly lialf a century tlio Holy Alliance was the keystone 
of tlie edifice erected at Vienna, the bidden chain wbicb linked Kussia with tlie other military 
powers.”] 
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ALEXANDER I, MYSTIC AND HLl\LANITiVRIAN 

[1801-1825 A.D.J 

Heaven grant that vre may one day attain our aim of making Rus- 
sia free and of preserving her from despotism and tyranny. This is 
my unique desire, and I 'wiliingly sacrifice all my labours and my life 
to the aim that is so dear to me. — Alexajsdee I. 


THE COMPLEX CHARACTER OF ALEXANDER I 

In the preceding chapter, we followed the history of the external affairs 
of Russia curing fourteen years of the reign of Alexander I. Now we shall 
witness the incidents of that monarch’s later years, and, in particular, shall 
consider the internal condition of Russia during the reign of one of the most 
interesting of sovereigns. Clearly to appreciate the complex character of 
the reign, we may follow Shilder, partly by way of recapitulation, in divid- 
ing it into three periods, each of which seems to represent a phase of the 
mental evolution of Alexander.^ 

The first period embraces the time between the years 1801 and 1810, 
and is usually designated as the epoch of reforms, but as we penetrate more 
deeply into the spirit of that period, we come to the conclusion that it might 
more justly be termed the epoch of vacillations. Actually, at this time, 
that is from 1801 to 1810, ceaseless vacillations took place in the govern- 
mental life of Russia, both in regard to the outward as well as the inward 
policy of the empire; throughout every branch of the administration of the 
state an entire instability of views and brusque changes from one political 
system to another were to be observed. All these manifestations w'ere con- 
ditional exclusively on the personality of the emperor Alexander, who pos- 
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sessed the characteristic of not unfrequently vacillating at short intervals 
between two entirely opposed frames of mind, Mithoiit reference to the direc- 
tion he had elected to follow. 

The second period is continued from 1810 to 1816 and in its inner sig- 
nification is entirely concentrated in the struggle with France. This period 
in contrast to the preceding, is distinguished by the pursuit of one ruling 
idea, carried out with remarkable consecutiveness to the end, an instance 
which is almost unique in the wliole reign of Alexander. Unexpectedly 
to all, to the astonishment of the whole world, in 1812, he showed himseif 
immovable and decided to be or not to be. Meanwhile Napoleon, prepar- 
ing himself for the invasion of Russia, had based his political and military 
calculations upon the imaginary weakness of Alexander’s character, and in 
this respect the conqueror’s hidden thoughts corresj:)onded with the secret 
calculations of his allies, Metternich and Hardenburg. All tliese three 
enemies of Russia were however destined to experience complete disenchant- 
ment. The ruling idea of Alexander, which he then steadfastly followed, 
consisted in the overthrow of Napoleon. [These two periods we have covered 
in the preceding chapter, but we shall have occasion to revert to certain 
phases and incidents of their development,] 

The third period, beginning from the year 1816, finishes with the death 
of the emperor Alexander in 1825. Historians usually call it the period of 
congresses and of the preservation of order in Europe established by them. 
It would be more exact and nearer to the truth to call this last decade the 
period of reaction. 

After the overthrow of Napoleon the emperor Alexander appears as a 
weary martyr, wavering between the growing influence of Arakteheiev and 
his own personal convictions which he had adopted in the days of his youth. 
Amongst the reactionary measures which commenced in 1816 there can 
still be traced bright gleams of the enthusiasms and dreams of his youth. 
Hie speech pronounced in 1818 by the emperor at the opening of the Polish 
diet testifies to this. But froin the year 1820 a complete vanishing of all 
the previous ideals to the realisation of which he had once aspired with 
sincere enthusiasm, is to be observed. To this moral condition was also united 
an mcurable weariness of life, the signs of which had already been observed 
in the emperor Alexander by Metternich at the congress of Verona in 1822. 

As we enter upon a closer analysis of the three periods into which we 
have divided this reign, we remark another curious feature in the develop- 
ment of Alexander. Metternich calls this phenomenon that of the periodic 
solutions of the emperor’s mind (les Evolutions pEviodigues de son esprit), 
ihe phenomenon was repeated with striking regularity about every five 
years of his reign. Assimilating to himself any idea with which he was 
inspired, ^exander gave himself up to it, unhesitatingly and with full enthu- 
siasm. Ihe incubation required about two years, during which the idea 

importance of a system; the third year he remained 
laitWul to the system ciosen, he became more and more attached to it, 
he listened with real enthusiasm to its u oholders and at such a time was 
inaccessible to ^y influence that might s.iake the justness of the views he 
haa adopted. The fourth year he grew disturbed at the consequences which 
niight possibly arise; the fifth year there became observable a medley of the 
old and vanishing with some new idea which was beginning to take 

+ 1 . + 1 usually diametrically opposed to the one 

that had left his horizon. After that, when he had assimilated the new con- 
\ ictions, he did not preserve any remembrance of the ideas he had abandoned, 
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beyond tlie obligations which bound him to the various representati 
the fonner views. ^ 

MINISTERIAL INFLIJENCES; SPERANSKI AND ARAKTCHEIEV 

From 1806 to 1812 the preponderating influence over Alexander I was 
that of Sperans^d. Son of a village pri^, educated in a seminary, and 
afterwards professor of mathematics and philosophy in the seminary of 
Alexander Xevski, Speranski became preceptor to the children of Alexis 
Kurakin, thanks to whom he quitted the ecclesiastical for a civil career, 
and became secretary to Troehtchinski, wh6 was then chancellor of the 
imperial council. Later, after he had become director of the department 
of the interior under Pmce Kotchubei, Speranski rose to the position of 
secretary of state and gained the complete confidence of the emperor. The 
favourite of the preceding period had all been imbued with English ideas; 
Speranski, on the contrary, loved France and manifested a particular admi- 
ration for Napoleon. These French sympathies, shared at the time by Alex- 
ander I, formed a new bond between the prince and the minister which w^as 
not severed until the rupture with Napoleon. '' We know,” said Monsieur 
Bogdanovitch, “ Alexander’s fondness for representative forms and a consti- 
tutional government, but this taste resembles that of a dilettante who goes 
into ecstasies over a fine painting. Alexander early convinced himself 
that neither Russia’s vast extent nor the constitution of civil society w’ould 
permit the realisation of his dream. From day to day he deferred the exe- 
cution of his utopian ideas, but delighted to discourse with his intimates 
upon the projected constitution and the disadvantages of absolutism. To 
p'.ease the emperor, Speranski ardently defended the principles of liberty, 
and by so doing exposed himself to accusations of anarchy and of having 
conceived projects dangerous to institutions that had received the conse- 
cration of time and custom.” Painstaking, learned, and profoundly patri- 
otic and humane, he was the man best able to really all that was practicable 
in the ideas of Alexander. 

Speranski presented to the sovereign a systematic plan of reform. The 
imperial council received an extension of privileges. Composed as it was 
of the chief dignitaries of the state, it became in a measure the legislative 
power, and had the duty of examining new laws, extraordinary measures, 
and ministerial reports; it was in reality a sketch of a representative govern- 
ment. After the interview at Erfurt, during which Napoleon had showed 
him marked attention, Speranski entered into relations with the French 
legal writers, Locr^, Legras, Dupont de Nemours, and made them corre- 
spondents of the legislative commission of the imperial council. The Code 
Napoleon was not adapted to any but a homogeneous nation emancipated 
from personal and feudal servitude, with a population whose members all 
enjoyed a certain equality before the law. Thus to Speranski the emanci- 
pation of the serfs was the corner-stone of regeneration. He dreamed of 
instituting a third estate, of limiting the number of privileged classes, and 
of forming the great aristocratic families into a peerage si^ar to that of 
England. He encouraged Count Stroinovski to publish his pamphlet, Rules 
to he Observed hetween Propietors arid Serfs. As early as 1809 he had decided 
that the holders of university degrees should have the advantage over all 
others in attairung the degrees of the tchin. Thus a doctor would at once 
enter the eighth rank, a master of arts the ninth, a candidate the tenth, 
and a bachelor the twelfth. 
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Like Turgot, the minister of Louis XVIII, and the Prussian reformer 
Stein, Speranski had aroused the hostility of everyone. The nobility of court 
and antechamber, and all the young ofFicials who wished to rise by favour 
alone were exasperated by the ukase of 1809; proprietors were alarmed at 
Speranski’s project for the emancipation of thfe serfs; the senators were irri- 
tated by his plans for reorganisation which would reduce the first governino* 
body of the empire to the position of a supreme court of just'ce; and the higa 
aristocracy was incensed at the boldness of a man of low condition, the son of 
a village priest. The people themselves complained at the increase in taxa- 
tion, alltliose whose interests had been set aside united against the upstart* 
he was accused of despising the time-honoured institutions of Moscow and of 
having presented as a model to the Russians the Code Napoleon when the 
country was on the eve of war with France. The ministers Balachev, Armfelt 
Guriev, Count Rostoptchin, Arakteheiev, and the grand duchess Catherine 
Pavlovna, sister of the emperor, influenced Alexander against him. Karamzin, 
the historian, addressed to the emperor an impassioned memoir on New and 
Old Rmsia, in which he stepped forth as the champion of serfdom, of the old 
laws, and of autocracy. Speranski's enemy even went to the length of de- 
nouncing him as a traitor and an accomplice of France. In March, 1812, he 
was suddenly sent from the capital to Nijni-Novgorod and afterwards deported 
to a distant post where he was subjected to close surveillance. He was recalled 
in 1819, when passions had somewhat cooled, and was appointed governor of 
Siberia. In 1821 he returned to St. Petersburg, but did not recover his former 
position. 

A new epoch now set in. The adversaries of Speranski, Armfelt, Schich- 
kov, and Rostoptchin attained high positions, but the acknowledged favourite 
was Aiaktcheiev, the rough ''corporal of Gachina,” born enemy to progress 
and reform and apostle of absolute dominion and passive obedience. He 
gained the confidence of Alexander, first by his devotion to the memory of 
Paul, next by his punctuality, his uncuestioning obedience, his disinterested- 
ness Mid habits of industry, and lastly by his ingenuous admiration for the 
''genius of the emperor.” He was the most trustworthy of servitors, the most 
mperious of superiors, and the most perfect instrument for a reaction. His 
infuence was not at once exclusive. After having conquered Napoleon, 
Alexander looked u]Don himself as the liberator of nations. He had set Ger- 
many free; he deak leniently with Prance and obtained for it a charter; he 
granted a constitution to Poland, with the intention of extending its benefit 
to Russia. Though the censorship of the press had recently forbidden the 
Vwstmk slovemosti to criticise " the servants of his majesty, Alexander had 
not entirely renounced his utopian ideas. English Protestant influence suc- 
ceeded to the influence of France; French theatres were closed and Bible 
societies opened. 

Nevertieless, this first period of favour for Arakteheiev soon became an 
epoch, of sterility; though reaction had not yet set in there had at least come 
a decided pause. The reforms interrupted by the war of 1812 were not to 
be again resumed. The code of Speranski had come to an end and all efforts 
to compile one better suited to Russian traditions were of no avail./ 


EDUCATIONAL ADVANCES; THE LTCEE AND THE LIBRARY 

On the 23rd of January of the year 1811 was promulgated the statute of 
the lycee of Tsarskoi Selo, which had been definitely worked out by secretary 
of state Speranski. The aim of the establishment of the lyc6e was the educa- 
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tion of young men, and cliiefiy of those who were destined to fOI the most 
important posts of the govermnent service. The follo'wing circumstance was 
the primary cause of the foundation of this higher educational establishment : 
although the emperor did not interfere in the matter of the education of his 
younger brothers, the grand dukes Nicholas and Michael Pavlo\dtch, which 
was entirely left to the empress, Marie Feodorovna, a case soon presented 
itself where the emperor recognised the necessity of departing from the rule 
he had establishfcd. The widowed empress desired to send her sons to the 
university of Leipsic for the completion of their studies; this was, however, 
firmly opposed by the emjDeror, and instead he had the idea of establishing 
a lyc4e at Tsarskoi Selo, where his younger brothers could assist at the public 
lectures. A wing of the palace, connected by a galley" with the chief building, 
was adapted to this purpose, and the solemn opening of the Tsarskoi Selo 
lycee took place on the 31st of October, 

1811, in the presence of the emperor Al- 
exander. It commenced with a thanks- 
giving service in the court chapel of 
Tsarskoi Selo, after which those present 
accompanied the clergy who made the 
tour of the edifice, sprinkling it mth holy 
water. At the conclusion of the ecclesi- 
astical ceremony, the imperial charter 
given to the lyc6e was read in the hail of 
the building," and the speeches began. 

Amongst them that of the adjunct pro- 
fessor Kunitzin earned the special appro- 
bation of the emperor for the art with. 
which it avoided generalisations and 
dwelt on the beneficence of the founder. 

In conclusion, Alexander inspected the . 
premises allotted to the students, and ffi 
was present at their dinner table. 

The year 1811 was also signalised 
by the completion of the building of the 
Kazan cathedral, the first stone of which toweb of ivan tbuka, Moscow 

had been laid by the emperor Alex- 
ander on the 8th of September, 1801. The constructor of the cathedral was the 
Russian architect Andrew Nikivorovitch Voroniknin. The building com- 
mittee was under the direction of the president of the Academy of Arts, 
Count Alexander Stroganov. The building of the cathedral took ten years, 
and on the 27th of September, 1811, on the anniversary of the emi^ror's 
coronation, the solemn consecration of the new cathedral took place in the 
presence of the emperor. Count Stroganov was that day elevated to the 
dignity of actual privy councillor of the first rank. He was not destined to 
enjoy for long the completion of his work: ten days later he died. ^ _ 

In the very thick of the preparations for war, and amidst such agitatmg 
political circumstances as had been unknown till then, the emperor Alexander 
continued to labour for the enlightenment of his subjects. Notable among 
his acts at this time was -the foundation of a public library. Catherine ii s 
idea of founding in the capital a library for general use, and of rendering it 
accessible to all, was only brought to fulfilment by Ale^der. A special 
edifice was built with this object; its construction had been already^ com- 
menced during Catherine’s reign. By 1812 all the preliminary work m the 
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building of this library was completed, and on the 14ih of January the emperor 
honoured the newly constructed library with a visit, and examined in detail 
all its curiosities. Following on this the "draft of detailed rules for the 
administration of the Imperid Public Library'^ was ratified by his majesty on 
the 7th of March. 

The events of 1812, however, deferred the actual opening of the library: 
soon measures had to be thought of to save its treasures. The opening cere- 
mony took place, therefore, two years later, in 1814, on the* 14th of January, 
the anniversary of the day on which the emperor Alexandor made his gracious 
visit to the library, on the memorable occasion of its founding. 

A great many festivities took place at the Russian court upon the occasion 
of the marriage of the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch with the princess 
Charlotte of Prussia (July 13th, 1817). About the same time (July 31sfc, 1817), 
a modest festival was celebrated at Tsarskoi Selo — the first distribution of 
prizes to students of the lyc4e. On that day the emperor Alexander, accom- 
panied by Prince A. N. Galitzin, was present in the conference hall of the insti- 
tution he had founded; he himself distributed the prizes and certificates to 
the pupils, and after having announced the awards to be given to them and 
their teachers he left, bidding a fatherly farewell to all. The poet Pushkin 
was amongst the students who took part in the festival. 


EXPULSION OF THE JESUITS FRORI ST. PETEESBURG 

The year 1815, which had been filled with a series of unexpected events, 
terminated with an important administrative measure which no one had 
foreseen. On the 18th of January, 1817, an imperial ukase was issued 
ordering the immediate expulsion of all the monks of the order of Jesuits 
from St. Petersburg, and at the same time forbidding their entry into either 
of the two capitals. In the middle of the night they wore provided with fur 
cloaks, and warm boots, and despatched in carts to the residence of their 
brethren at Polotsk.^ It was enjoined in this ukase that the Catholic church 
in St. Petersburg should be " placed on the same footing that had been estab- 
lished during the reign of the empress Catherine II and which had endured 
up to the year 1800.” This expulsion put an end to the pedagogical activity 
of the Jesuits in St. Petersburg. The words of N. J. Turgeniev, spoken in the 
year 1812 and addressed to his successor Gruber, the Berezovski Jesuit, were, 
in fact, realised for the order in the most unpleasant way. He said: "This 
is the beginning of the end; you will now do so much that you will be sent 
away.” The government was compelled to have recourse to decisive meas- 
ures in view of cases of conversion to Catholicism amongst the orthodox 
pupils of the Jesuit school in St. Petersburg; besides which the influence of 
Jesuit propaganda was spreading in a remarkable way amongst the ladies of 
the high society of St. Petersburg. 

This measure, however, did not put a limit to the misfortunes that de- 
scended upon the Jesuits during the reign of Alexander. A few years later 
(on the 25th of March, 1820) the order was given that the Jesuits should be 
expelled finally from Russia, adding that they were not under any aspect or 

^ In the year 1812 Alexander had granted a charter to the Jesuit College of Polotslc, rais- 
ing it to the rank of an “ academy ” and giving it rights and privileges equal to those of the 
university ; he was then probably governed by political considerations concerning Poland, and 
in the charter he refers to the college as “ affording great advantages for the education of 
youth" and trusts that the “Jesuits will labour in Poland dans h Ion sens’* (along the right 
lines.) 
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denomination to be allowed to return; and at the same time the Polotsk 
academy was suppressed, as well as all the schools depending on it. 


LIBERATION OP THE PEASANTS OF THE BALTIC PROVINCES (1816-1818 A.B.) 

Tlie nobility of Esthonia had in 1811 announced their desire of gi'ving up 
their rights of servitude over their peasants. In the year 1816 this mteniion 
led to the confirmation of the establishment of the Esthonian^ peasants upon 
a new footing, according to which the individual right of servitude was abol- 
ished. The nobility kept the land as their property, and the relations between 
the peasants and the landowners were from thenceforth based^ upon mutual 
agreement by free will contracts conformable with rules determining essential 
conditions; a period of transition ’was appointed for bringing in the new order 
of things. After the first trial, the indi'^ddual, landless liberation of the peas- 
ants spread throughout the Baltic provinces and in other governments — 
namely, in Courland in 1817 and in Livonia in 1819. The introduction of the 
new order of things was ever 3 rwhere accomplished 'without any particular 
difficulty. 

In expressing to the Livonian nobility his satisfaction upon the occasion 
of the reform effected, the emperor Alexander said : “ I rejoice that the 
Livonian nobility has justified my expectations. Your example deserves 
imitation. You have acted in accordance with the spirit of the times and 
have understood that liberal principles alone can serve as a basis for the happi- 
ness of nations.” From these words it is evident that the emperor enter- 
tained, according to Shishkov’s expression, an unfortunate prejudice against 
the right of servitude in Russia, and it appeared to many that in other parts 
of the empire words would be followed by deeds.^ 

From the year 1816, the peasant question began to occupy society. The 
aide-de-camp of his majesty, Kisselev, even presented a memoir to the emperor 
which bore the title Of the Gradncd A hotition of Slavery in Mtissia. The memoir 
began with the words : “ Civic liberty is the foundation of national prosperity. 
This truth is so undoubted that I consider it superfluous here to explain how 
desirable it is that the lawful independence of which serfs and agriculturists 
are unjustly deprived, should be established for them throughout the empire. 

I consider this measure the more needful now that the progress of enlighten- 
ment and our closer contact with Europe, which hourly increases the fermen- 
tation of minds, indicate to the government the necessity of averting the con- 
sequences which may follow, and whose menace it would be already difficult 
or impossible to deny. The blood in which the French Revolution was 
steeped bears 'witness to this.’' In 'what manner the emperor Alexander 
regarded the memoir presented by his aide-de-camp, and what fate overtook 
this production of his pen, have remained unkno-wn. 

P. D. Kisselev was not the only nobleman who recognised the uigent 
necessity of the government's occupying itseK "^th the ^ peasant question. 
The following circumstance serves as a proof of this: in this same year, 1816, 
many of the richest landowners of the government of St. Petersburg, knowing 
the emperor’s moral aspirations to better the lot of the peasant serfs, decided 
to turn them into obligatory settlers upon the basis of the then existing regu- 

> MucR earlier, in 1807, tlie emperor had expressed himself to General Savari upon Uiis 
question in the following words : “I want to bring the country out of the state of barbarism 
in which this traffic in men leaves it. I will say more— if civilisation were more advanced, i 
would abolish this slavery even if it were to cost me my head.” 
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Nations. Tlie act was dra’WTi up and signed by sixty-five landowners; it only 
remained to take it to be ratified by the emperor, and for this purpose the 
general aide-de-camp J. V. Vasiltchikov was chosen. Those who had taken 
part in the signature of the act supposed that the emperor knew nothing of 
the meetings that had taken place on the occasion and w^cre convinced that 
lie would receive graciously a proposition w’-hich was in accordance with his 
manner of thinking. But the emperor Alexander was aware of the deter- 
mination of the nobles and hardly had Vasiltchikov, after requesting permis- 
sion to present himself to his majesty, begun to speak oi the matter, when 
Alexander, interrupting him, incuired: whom, in your opinion, does 

the legislative power belong in Eussia?’* And when Viisilichicov replied: 
■^Without doubt to your imperial majesty as an autocratic emperor,’' Alex- 
ander, raising his voice, said, '' Then leave it to me to promulgate such laws as 
I consider most beneficial to niy subjects.” 

The emperor’s reply gave little hope of a favourable solution of this 
important question. In the then existing state of affairs, the matter could 
not avoid passing through the hands of Araklcheiev. This indeed actually 
happened. In February, 1818, before the departure of the emperor Alexander 
from Moscow for Warsaw to open the first Polish diet, Count Arakteheiev 
announced that his majesty had deigned to issue an edict for the liberation of 
landowners’^ peasants jTom the condition of serfdom, with the stipulation 
that the edict should not in any of its mf^asurcs be oppressive to the land- 
owners, and especially that it should not present anything of a violent char- 
acter in its accomplishment on the part of the government: but, on the con- 
trary, that it should be accompanied by advantages for the landowners and 
awaken in them a desire to co-operate with the government in the abolition 
of the conditions of serfdom in Russia, an abolition corresponding to the spirit 
of the times and the progress of education, and indispensable for the future 
tranquillitv of the possessors of serfs. 

THE EMPEROlt AND THE QUAKERS 

In 1814, at the time of the emperor Alexander's stay in London, the fam- 
ous philanthropist Quakers, De Grellet de Mobillicr,^ and Allen, had been 
inspired with the idea of taking advantage of a favourable occasion, and 
instilling into the minds of the allied sovereigns the conviction that the king- 
dom of Christ is a kingdom of justice and truth. With this object they first 
set off to visit the king of Prussia, who received them and praised the Quakers 
living in his dominions, but expressed his conviction that war is indispensable 
for the attainment of peace. The emperor Alexander showed them more 
sympathy; he visited a Quaker meeting and received a deputation. The 
emperor assured the Quakers that he was in agreement with the greater part 
of their opinions, and that although on account of his exceptional position 
ms mode of action must be other than theirs, yet he was in union with them 
in the spiritual worship of Christ. ^ In taking leave of the Quakers, Alexander 
invited them to come to see him in Russia and said : I bid you farewell as 
a friend and brother,” 

Grellet and Allen arrived in St. Petersburg in November, 1818, during the 

* Etienne de Grellet l^Iobillier was born in France in 1760 and was brought up in tlio Roman 
Catholic faith. ^ At the beginning of the French Revolution he went to AnuT3»ia and there 
entered the society of Friends or Quakers. He subsequently repeatedly visited Europe with 
various philanthropic aims, mainly in order to strengthen the principles of a morally religious 
life amongst mankind. 
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emperor’s absence. They went to Prince A. N. Galitzinj of whom Greiiet 
w’rote: '‘He is a man penetrated by a truly Christian spirit.” Galitzin 
received the Quakers with an open heart- and informed them that the emperor 
had .sent him a letter telling him of their coming to Russia and requesting 
that _ they might be received as his friends. After various questions upon 
religious matters the Quakers, together with Prince Galitzin, gave themselves 
up to silent, invjard meditation, and this method, writes Grellet, “did not 
appear at all unknown to the prince. Inspired' by the love of Christ, we felt 
in ourselves, after silent, heartfelt prayer, the beneficent moving of grace. 
In taking leave of the prince, he offered us free access to all that could interest 
us — to the prisons, to reformatory institutions, and to refuges for the poor.” 

Their visit to the St. Petersburg prisons deeply agitated the pious Quakers; 
according to Grellet’s observations, some of them were very dirty and overrun 
with vermin; the odour was unbearable and the air contaminated lo such a 
degree that it affected the heads and lungs of the visitors. The Quakers also 
inspected a few refuges and schools. 

On a subsequent evening the emperor Alexander received the Quakers 
alone. He called them his old friends, made them sit beside him on the sofa, 
and called to mind with inward emotion their interview in London in 1814, say- 
ing that it had given him the spirit of courage and firmness amidst all the diffi- 
cult circumstances in which he was then placed. “ The emperor then,” writes 
Grellet, “suggested to us some questions upon religious matters, thus showing 
his sincere desire to progress in the saving knowledge of truth. He further 
questioned us as to what w’e had seen and done in Russia. We took advantage 
of the opportunity to relate to him the distressing condition of the prisons; 
andjn particular we directed his attention to the wretched state of the prison 
in Abo, and told him about an unfortunate man who had been kept in irons 
there for nineteen years. The emperor was touched by our narrative and 
said, ‘Tins ought not to be; it shall not occur again.” The Quakers also 
informed the emperor how dee ply grieved they had been to see, upon inspect- 
ing one of the schools, that t ie pupils were given books to read that w^ere 
pernicious to their morals; after which they showed Mm a specimen of 
extracts they had made from the Holy Scriptures for the use of schools. The 
emperor remained wrapped in thought for a moment, and then turning to Ms 
companions, he observed: “You have done precisely what I much desired. 
I have often thought that schools might serve as a powerful instrument for 
the furtherance of the kingdom of Christ, by leading the people to the knowl- 
edge of the Saviour and the principles of true piety. Send me as soon as 
possible all that you have succeeded in preparing.” 

The conversation then touched on Daniel Villers, also a Quaker, whom 
the emperor had called to St. Petersburg to drain the marshes; Alexander said 
that he regarded Ms presence in Russia as a blessing to the people. “ It was 
not the draining of the marshes,” added the emperor, “ nor any other material 
necessity that was the cause of my inviting some of your ‘ friends to come here ; 
no, I was guided by the wish that their true piety, their probity, and other 
virtues might serve as an example for my people to imitate.” 

In conclusion the emperor said, “ Before we separate, let xm try to spend 
some time in common prayer.” “We willingly consentai,” write Grellet in 
regard to this matter, “ feeling that the Lora with His beneficent power was 
near us. Some time passed in silent, inward contemplation ; our souls were 
humbled, and a little later I felt within me the heavenly breathing of the 
spirit of prayer and compunction ; enfolded by the spirit, I bent my knees 
before the greatness of God; the emperor knelt beside me. Amidst the 
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inward outpourings of the soul we felt that the Lord had consented to hear 
our prayers. After that we spent a little while longer in silence and then 
withdrew. In bidding us farewell the emperor expressed the desire to see us 
again before we left. We spent two hours with him.’' 

After this remarkable audience, which so graphically (‘.xpresses the religi- 
ous-idealistic frame of mind of the emperor Alexander, the Quakers visited 
under the patronage of the widowed empress the female ^ucational estab- 
lishments, the young pupils of which aroused much sympathy in them. 

Grellet found that some of them had 
hearts open for receiving evangelical 
inspiration. These visits were fol- 
lowed by the reception of the Quak- 
ers by the empress Marie Feodorovna. 
They told the empress that they were 
much pleased at the condition of the 
institutions under her patronage, but 
at the same time they could not be 
otherwise than grieved to see how 
little attention was paid in St. Peters- 
burg, and in general throughout 
Russia, to the education of children 
of the lower classes; they also spoke 
to the empress of the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the then existing prison ac- 
commodations for women, and indi- 
cated how advantageous it would be 
if the prisons were visited by women 
capable of instructing and consoling 
the unfortunate prisoners. The cm- 
press entirely agreed with these 
ideas. 

Soon the emperor again invited 
the Quakers to come and see him.' 

He again received us in his private 
apartments,” writes Grellet, “ to which 
we were taken by a secret way, avoid- 
ing the guard and the court servants. 
Nobody seemed surprised to see us 
keeping our heads covered. The em- 
peror, as before, received us with sincere affability. He began by informing us 
that the chains in which we had seen the prisoners at Abo had been taken off, that 
the unfortunate man of whom we had told him had been set at liberty, and 
that orders had been given that the other Drisoners were to be better treated. 
He then asked us to relate to liim openly a 1 that we had noticed in the prisons 
during our stay in Russia. The governor-general (Count Miloradovitch) had 
informed him of the changes and improvements which he considered it advan- 
tageous to carry out in the gaols, and the emperor entirely approved of the 
changes that had already been made. He further told us that the widowed 
empress had spoken to him with pleasure of our visit to her; that she had 
taken to heart what we had said of the extreme neglect of the education of 
children of the poorer classes, and that she was occupying herself in searching 
for the most effectual measures of remedying this defect as soon as possible. 
The emperor added that he had named a certain sum of money to be used for 
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the establishment of six schools for poor children in the capital, and that the 
children \\^ere to receive there a rehgious and moral education. He further 
told us that he had attentively perused the books we had prepared and was 
delighted with them; that if we had only come to Russia to do this, we had ■ 
already accomplished a very important work, and that he intended to bring 
our books into use throughout all the schools of his empire.” 

Before their departure for Moscow the emperor received his old friends 
a third time, and on this occasion he related to them various details of how' 
he had himself been educated under the supervision of his grandmother, 
the empress Catherine. “The persons attached to me,” said he, “had some 
good qualities, but they were not believing Christians and therefore my 
primary education was not united with any profoxmd moral impressions; 
in accordance with the customs of our church, I was taught formally to repeat 
morning and evening certain prayers I had learned; but this habit, which 
did not in any wise satisfy the inw'ard requirements of my religious feelings, 
soon wearied me. Meanwhile it happened more than once that, when I 
lay down to rest, I had a lively feeling in my soul of my sins, and of the 
various moral deficiencies of my mode of life; thus penetrated by heartfelt 
repentance I was moved by a desire to rise from my bed and in the silence 
of the night to throw myself upon my knees and with tears ask God for 
forgiveness and for strength to preserve greater watchfulness over myseK 
in future. This contrition of heart continued for some time; but little by 
little, in the absence of moral support on the part of the persons who sur- 
rounded me, I began to feel more seldom and more f^bly these salutary 
movings of grace. Sin, together with worldly distractions, began to reign 
more and more within my soul. Einally, in 1812, the Lord in His love and 
mercy, again called to me, and the former movings of grace were renewed 
with fresh strength in my heart. At that period a certain pious person^ 
advised me to take to reading the Holy Scriptures and gave me a Bible, a 
book which until then I had never had in my hands. I devoured the Bible 
finding that its words shed a new and never previously experienced peace 
in my heart, and satisfied the thirst of my soul. The Lord m His goodness 
granted me his Spirit to imderstand what I read; and to this inward 
instruction and enlightenment I owe all the spiritual good that I acquired 
by the reading of the divine Word; this is why I look upon inward enlighten- 
ment or instruction from the Holy Ghost as the firmest support in the soul — 
saving knowledge of God.” 

The emperor then related to his companions how deeply his soul was 
penetrated with the desire to abolish forever wars and blc^shed upon earth. 
“He said,” writes Grelle, “that he had passed many nights without sleep 
in strained and intense deliberation as to how this sacred desire could be 
realised, and in deep grief at the thought of the innumerable calamities and 
misfortunes that "are occasioned by war. At that time, when his soul was 
thus bowed down in ardent prayer to the Saviour, the idea arose in him of 
inviting the crowned heads to unite in one holy alliance, before the tribunal 
of which all future disagreements that should arise should be settled, instead 
of having recourse to the sword and to bloodshed. This idea took such pc^ 
session of him that he got up from his bed, expounded his filings and aspi- 
rations in writing with such liveliness and ardour that his intentions were 
subjected on the part of many to unmerited suspicion and misinterpretation 
— ‘Although,' added he with a sigh, ‘ ardent love for God and mankind was 
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the sole motive that governed me.* Thoughts of the formation of the Holy 
Alliance again arose in him during his stay in Paris. After wc had spent 
some time in conversing on this important subject, the emperor said to us: 
'And thus we part, in this world, but I firmly trust that we, being separated 
by space, will however remain by the goodness of the spirit of God forever 
united through inward spiritual fellowship, for in the kingdom of God there 
are no limitations of space. Now, before we part, I have one request to 
make to you: let us join in silent prayer and sec if the Lord^wiU not consent 
to manifest His gracious presence to us, as Ho did the last time/ 

“We gladly consented to fulfil his desire. A solemn silence followed 
during which we felt that the Lord was amongst us ; our souls were reverently 

opened before Him and Ho himself was 
working within us through His grace. 
Somewhat later, 1 felt, through the breath- 
ing of the love of Christ, the lively desire 
of saying a few words of approbation to 
our beloved emperor in order to encour- 
age him to walk with firm steps in the 
Lord’s way and to put his whole trust, 
unto the end of his earthly journcyings, 
in the efficaciousness of the divine grace; 
in general I felt the necessity of guarding 
him from evil and strengthening him in 
his good intention of ever following the 
path of truth and righteousness.’ The 
words that I said produced a profound 
impression upon the empe^ror and ho shed 
biwning tears, Then our dear Allen, 
kneeling, raised a fervent prayer to Gocl 
for the emperor and his people. The 
emperor himself fell on his knees beside 
him and remained a long while with us in 
spirit\ial outpourings before the Lord. 
Finally wc solemnly and touchingly took 
leave of each other.*' 


SECRET SOCIETIES UNDER ALEXANDER I 

After the year 1815, when the emperor 
Alexander already appeared as a weary 
martyr, immersed in mystic contemplation 
and wavering between the evergrowing 
influence of Count Arakteheiev and the 
convictions he had himself formed in the 
days of his youth, the events of 1812 were 
reflected in a totally different manner upon the movement of social ideas 
in Russia. The war of the fatherland was accompanied in Russia by an 
unusual rising of the spirit of the nation and a remarkable awakening 
of the public conscience. The continuation of the struggle with Napoleon 
beyond the frontiers of Russia had led Alexander's troops to Paris. This 
enforced military exploit widened the horizon of the Russian people; they 
became acquainted with European manners and customs, were in closer 
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contact witli the current of European thought, and felt drawn towards 
political judgment. It was quite natural that the Russian people should 
Degin to compare the order of things in their own country with political 
anH public organisation abroad. An unrestrainable impulse to criticise 
and compare was awakened; thenceforth it was difficult to become recon- 
ciled to the former status of Russian life and the traditional order of things. 

It will be a^ed what abuses presented thenaselves to the gaze of the 
Russian conquerors, who had liberated Europe;' upon their return to their 
country. An entiie absence of respect for the rights of the individual was 
patent; the forcible introduction of monstrous military settlements, the 
exploits of Magnitski and others of his kind in the department of public 
instruction were crying shames; and, ffiaally, the cruelties of serfdom were 
in full activity. The subtile exactions which then jprevailed in service at 
the front completed the development of general cjssatisfaction amongst 
military circles. There is, therefore, nothing astonishing in the fact that 
the misfortunes which then weighed upon the Russian people should have 
found an answering call in the hearts of men who were at that time in the 
grip of a violent patriotic revival. 

The natural consequence of this joyless condition of affairs in Ru^ia 
was a hidden protest, which led to the formation of secret societies. Under 
the then existing conditions there was no possibility of carrying on reforma- 
tory deliberations with the cognisance of the government. Thus a remark- 
able phenomenon was accomplished; on the one hand Russian public thought 
was seeking for itself an issue and solution of the questions that oppressed 
it; while on the other the emperor Alexander, disenchanted with his former 
•political ideals and standing at the head of the European reaction, had 
Decome the unexpected champion of aspirations which had nothing in com- 
mon with the ideas of which he had been the re]presentative during the best 
period of his life. This circumstance made a break in the interior life of 
Russia, which imperceptibly prepared the ground for events until then 
unprecedented in Russian history. '^"W^t has become of liberalism?” is 
a question that one of the contemporaries of that epoch sets himself. “It 
seems to have vanished, to have disappeared from the face of the earth; 
everything is silent. And yet it is just at this instant that its hidden for^ 
have begun to grow dangerous.” The time had come when secret societies 
were in full bloom. The masonic lodges, which had been allowed by the 
government, had long since accustomed the Russian nobility to the form, 
of secret societies. Officers* circles, in which conversations were carried 
on about the wounds of Russia, the obduracy of the people, the distressing 
position of the soldier, the indifference of society to the affairs of the country, 
imperceptibly changed into organised secret societies. 

It happened that yet another time the emperor Alexander expressed 
the conviction that the interior administration of Russia ought to be thought 
of, that it was necessary that means should be taken for remedying the evil; 
but the sovereign did not pass from words to deeds. In reference to this, 
the ideas expressed by Alexander to the governor of Penza, T. P. Lubian- 
ovsM, on the occasion of his visit to that town in 1824 are worthy of atten- 
tion. The emperor had inspected the second gantry corps there assembled; 
the mancEuvres had deserved particular praise. Observing signs of weari- 
ness on the emperor*s face, Lubianovski ventured to remark that the empire 

had reason to complain of his majesty. 

“Why?” “You will not take care of yourself. You mean to say 
that I am tired?” replied the emperor. “It is impcmble to look at the 
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troops without satisfaction; the men are good, faithful and excellently trained; 
we have gained no little glory through them. Russia has enough glory; 
she does not require more; it would bo a mistake to require more. But when 
I think how little has been as yet done in the interior of the empire, then 
the thought lies on my heart like a ten-pound weight. That is what makes 
me tired. 

The profoundly true thought that fell from the lips of ^he sovereign in 
his conversation with Lubianovski was not, however, put into application. 
At that period it was impossible to count upon the amendment of the state 
edifice through the administrations of the government. The dim figure of 
Arakteheiev had definitively succeeded in screening Russia from the gaze of 
Alexander, and his evil influence was felt at every step. Therefore in the 
main everything led to the sorrowful result that the emperor, as Viguel 
expressed it, was like a gentleman who, having grown tired of administering 
his own estate, had given it over entirely into the hands of a stern steward, 
being thus sure that the peasants would not become spoiled under him, 

A few words remain to be said of the fate that overtook the secret societies 
after the closing of the Alliance of the Public Good. Benkendorf’s ^ suppo- 
sition that a new and more secret society would be formed after this, which 
would act under the veil of greater security, was actually justified. The 
more zealous members of the alliance only joined together more closely, 
and from its ruins arose two fresh alliances — tJie Northern and the Southern. 

The leaders of the Northern Alliance in the beginning were Muraviev 
and Turgeniev. Later on, in 1823, Kondratz Bileiev entered the society, 
of which , he became the leader. The aspirations of the Northern Alliance 
were of a constitutional-monarchic character. In the Southern Alliance, 
chiefly composed of members of the second army, the principal leader was 
the commandei of the Viatka infantry regiment, Colonel Paul Pestcl, son of 
the former governor-general of Siberia. Thanks to Pcstel’s influence the 
Southern Alliance acquired a preponderating republican tendency; he occu- 
pied himself with the composition of a work which he called Rvsdan Truth, 
in which he expounded his ideas on the reconstruction of Russia. Many 
members of this society inclined to the conviction that the death of the 
emperor Alexander and even the extermination of the entire imperial family 
were indispensable to the successful realisation of their proposed under- 
takings; at any rate there is no doubt that conversations to this effect were 
carried on amongst the members of the secret societies. Soon the active 
propaganda of the members of the Southern Society called another society 
into existence — the Slavonic Alliance or the United Slavonians. In it 
was chiefly concentrated the radical element from the midst of the future 
Dekabrists. The members of this society proposed insane and violent 
projects and insisted chiefly on the speedy commencement of decisive action, 
giving only a secondary importance to deliberations on the constitutional form 
of government. Sergei Nuraviev Apostol called them mad dogs chained. 

There yet remained a better means for strengthening the designs of the 
secret societies — this was to enter into relations with the Polish secret 
societies. Negotiations with the representative of the Polish patriotic alliance, 
Prince Tablonovski, were personally carried on by Pestel; but the details 
of this agreement are even now little known. Such was the dangerous and 
fruitless path into which many of the best representatives of thinking Russia 
were drawn: each year the crisis became more and more inevitable; and 
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meanwhile the government became more decisively confirmed than ever 
in the pathway of reaction, thus indirectly giving greater power to secret 
revolutionary propaganda. 


Closing of the Masonic Lodges 

In August, 1822, a rescript was issued in the name of the minister of the 
interior, ordering the closing of all secret societies, under whatever name they 
might exist — masonic lodges or others — and forbidding their establishment 
in future. All members of these societies had to pledge themselves not to 
form any masonic lodges or other secret societies in the future; and a declara- 
tion was required from all ranks of the army and from the civil service that 
neither soldiers nor officials should thenceforth belong to such organisations: 
“-If any person refuses to make such a pledge, he shall no longer remain in 
the service.” 

All the measures drawn up by the rescript of August were, however, put 
into effect only with regard to the closing o: the masonic lodges. As to the 
secret societies, which had undoubtedly a political aim, they continued to 
develop in all tranquillity. “At that time/’ writes a contemporary, “ there 
was a triple police in St. Petersburg — namely, the governor general, the min- 
ister of tne interior, and Count Araktcheiev; but that it did not bring forth 
any advantages is proved by the events of 1825.” 

According to the remarks of the same contemporary, card-playing had 
then spread in St. Petersburg society to an incredible degree. “ Certainly in 
ninety houses out of a hundred they play,” writes Danilevski, “and although 
the circle of my acquaintances has become very vast this year and I go out 
a great deal yet I never see people doing anything else than playing, at cards. 
If one is invited to an evening party, it means cards, and I have hardly made 
my bow to the hostess before I find the cards in my h^d. When one is asked 
out to dinner one sits down to whist before the meal is serv^. (^d-playing 
occupies not only elderly people but young ones also. I think th^ has arisen 
oartly from a defect in education which is in general observable iii Russia — 
for when education finishes at seventeen, what store of ideas and knowledge, 
what passion for science can one expect to find in adults? This condition is 
further exaggerated by the fact that all political matters are banished from 
conversation : the government is suspicious, and spies are not unfrequently 
to be met with in society. The greater part of them are, however, known; 
some belong to old noble families, are decorated with orders, and wear cham- 
berlains’ keys.” 

The closing of the masonic lodges called forth the following delibemiioM 
from Danilevski: “As far as I know, masonry had no other object in Russia 
beyond benevolence and providing an agreeable way of pacing time. The 
closing of the lodges deprived us of the only places where we a^embled for 
anything else besides card-playing, for we have no society where cards do 
not constitute the principal or rather the only occupation. We are as yet so 
unversed in political matters that it is absurd for the government to fear that 
such subjects would furnish conversation at the masonic lodges. With us, 
notable persons have rarely been masons; at least none such have yisitei our 
lodge, w lich is usually full of people of the middle cla^, officers, <?ivil-^rviefr 
employees, artists, a very few merchants, and a large percentage of Iterary 
men.” ^ 

These of course are the words of a partisan and must be taken with a i^r- 
tain allowance. The same remark appli^ with full force to the testimony 
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of the historian Turgeniev, whose association with the secret unions has 
already been mentioned, and whose comments on the subject, despite a cer- 
tain bias, are full of interest. Turgeniev is speaking of the period just fol- 
lowing that in which the government had taken action against the societies.® 

Turgeniev^s Comment 07 i the Secret Societies, 

The government contributed much [he declares] by its suspicions and 
precautions, to strengthen the reports which were afloat concerning secret 
societies: to them all was suspect. A species of insurrection having broken 
out in a regiment of the guards, of which the emperor was head, the govern- 
ment thought they could trace it to the action of some society, whereas it was 
caused by the brutal and ridiculous conduct of a new colonel they had placed 
in command. That such was their conviction there was no doubt, because 
two of the officers of the insurrectionary companies were traduced before a 
council of war, and condemned, not only without any proof but with no 
specification of the crime or fault with which they were charged, whereas in 
reality neither the one nor the other officer had ever belonged to a secret 
society. 

A rash Englishman took it into his head to go round the world and p^ub- 
lish an account of his travels. He arrived at St. Petersburg, went over Rus- 
sia, and thence to Siberia. There he was taken for a spy, and soon an order 
came from St. Petersburg to conduct him to the frontier. Even pious Pro- 
testant missionaries, propagating with their accustomed zeal Christian morals 
among savage peoples, were suspected by the government. They were hin- 
dered in the holy warfare they desired to carry on in the farthest and least 
civilised regions of the empire. The powers only saw in them emissaries of 
European liberalism. 

Tbe public for their part did not fail to take appearances for reality. That 
is the common propensity of the crowd in every country. How many times, 
before and after this epoch, might not men have been seen addressing them- 
selves to those who were supposed to be at the head of such societies, and 
insistently asking to be admitted. In the army subalterns thus addressed 
their chiefs, and old generals sought their young subordinates to obtain the 
same favour. It might have been said with equal truth to both parties that 
no secret societies existed. Men’s minds, however, were all on the strain for 
political events. It was thought that some great change was to come soon, 
and everyone wanted to get an inkling of it. Restless curiosity was not the 
worst of the inconveniences caused to such associations. Doubtless, the evil 
was less due to societies than to persons who judged them after their deceit- 
ful appearances. Perhaps it was the fault of the ]Dolitical order which made 
secret societies necessary or, at any rate, inevitable; but it was nevertheless 
a serious matter which only publicity could remedy. The strong energy of a 
free man would advantageously replace the trickery and restlessness of a 
slave. 

However, at the epoch of which we now speak, individuals were able to 
agitate in various ways, but without the least result. But if such a thing as 
an organised secret society did exist, how is it I did not know of it — I who 
knew many of those called liberals? I will give convincing proof of what I 
here maintain; I quote the words of Pestel, a man sent to the scaffold by the 
government not because he had committed some political crime but because 
he was considered as the most influential of those who were supposed to 
belong to secret associations, Pestel was in St. Petersburg just as my depar- 
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ture was decided on. He came to see me and spoke with regret of the disso- 
lution of the Bien Public Society, “As for us “(the 2nd army), he said, “ we 
have not observed the dissolution. It would be too disheartening. We are 
believed to be strong and numerous; I encour^e the delusion. What would 
be said were it known that we are but five or six who form the association? ” 
He ended by advising me to renounce my journey, or, at any rate to return 
as soon as possi|)le and take up the abandoned work again. “ I see quit^ 
well,” he said, “ there is absolutely nothing left here of the old society, but at 
your house and a few others one can always believe in the existence of the 
society. Your departure will weaken 
this belief.” 

I explained that my health forced me 
to leave my affairs, and that, furthermore, 

I had little faith in the efficacy of secret 
societies. He seemed impresi^ by my 
reasoning and even agreed that I might 
be right on this last point. 

His attention was much occupied 
with certain social theories that he and 
some of his friends had formulated. 

They thought to find in me one proselyte 
more. But they were disappointed, and 
Pestel was much surprised and discon- 
certed. Tliese theories, which so many 
ardent imaginations had adopted, were 
no doubt excellent in intention, but they 
hardly promised great results. The 
genius, or somethmg akin to it, in a 
Fourier, the zeal of an Owen, the uto- 
pianism of many others, might make 
proselytes and excite admiration; but 
the dreams of such men remained but 
dreams although they sometimes touched 
on the sublime. Only, in default of 
'Dossibie realisation, these theories might 
help humanity by directing the atten- 
tion and effort of serious men towards 
certain things of which they had suffi- 
ciently appreciated the- importance and 
utility. But to ensure that result more 
imagination was required. One of the fundamental points in the theory of 
Pestel and his friends was a universal distribution of territory, its cultiva- 
tion to be determined by a supreme authority. At least they wanted to 
divide vast crown lands among those who had no property. What Eliza- 
beth had guaranteed to all Englishmen — the right of being supported by 
the poor rates in default of other means of su&stan(re — they wanted to 
guarantee by means of the mssession or at least the enjoyment of a certain 
quantity of land free for cultivation. 

I tried to the best of my power to refute their aiguments. It was not 
easy. The refutation of certain theori^ is difficult, and there are some whc^ 
very absurdity makes them unassailable. At last I came to think that P^M 
and his friends were far more discontented with my opposition to their social 
theories than with my opinions on secret societies.^* 
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LITERA.RY ACTIVITY OF THE PERIOD 

The awakening of the Russian spirit was not manifested in ]Dolitical con- 
spiracies alone. In science, in letters, and in art the reign of Alexander was 
an epoch of magnificent achievement. The intellectual like the liberal move- 
ment no longer bore the exotic and superficial character that had been appar- 
ent during the reign of Catherine; it penetrated to the deepest layers of 
society, gained constantly in power and extent, carried away the middle 
classes, and was jDropagated in the remotest provinces. The movement 
started in 1801 had not yet ceased, although the government failed to support 
the efforts it had itself aroused, and Alexander, embittered and disillusioned, 
had come to mistrust all intellectual manifestations. The increased severity 
of the censorship had not availed to prevent the formation of learned societies; 
literary journals and reviews continued to multiply. 

During this period the Besieda, a literary club representing the classical 
tendencies, was formed, and the romanticists, Jukovi^i, Dachkov, Ouvarov, 
Pushkin, Bludov, and Prince Viaaemski founded the Arzamas. At St. 
Petersburg appeared the Northern Postj the St Petersburg Messenger^ the 
Northern Messenger, the Northern Mercury, the Messenger of Zion, the Bee- 
hive, and the Democrat, in which latter Kropotkov inveighed against French 
customs and ideas, and in the Funeral Orison of my^ Dog Balahas congratu- 
lated the worthy animal on never having studied in a university, or read 
Voltaire. 

Literary activity was, as usual, greatest at Moscow, where Karamzine 
was editing the European Messenger, Makarov the Moscow Mercury, and 
Glinka the Russian Messenger, In his journal Glinka endeavoured to excite 
a national feeling by first putting the people on their guard against all foreign 
influence, but more particularly that of France, and then arming them against 
Napoleon, teaching them the doctrine of self-immolation, and letting loose 
the furies of the patriotic war.” When the Russian Messenger went out of 
existence after the completion of its task, the Son of the Soil, edited by de 
Gretch, took up the same work and carried the war a^inst Napoleon beyond 
the frontiers. “ Taste in advance,” it cried to the conqueror, the immor- 
tality that you deserve; learn now the curses that posterity will shower on 
your name! You sit on your throne in the midst of thunder and flame as 
Satan sits in hell surrounded by death, devastation, and fire! ” The Russian 
Invalids was founded in 1813 for the benefit of wounded and infirm soldiers. 
Even after the war-fever had somewhat subsided, and considerations less 
hostile to France were occupying the public mind, the literary movement still 
continued. 

Almost all the writers of the day took part in the crusade against Gallo- 
mania and the belief in Napoleon’s onmipotence. Some had fought in the 
war against France and their writings were deeply tin^d with patriotic feel- 
irg. Krilov, whose fables rank him not far below La Fontaine, wrote come- 
uies also. In the School for Young^ Ladies and the Milliner’s Shop he ridiculed 
the exaggerated taste for everything French. Besides his classical tr^edies 
Ozerov wrote Dmitri Donskoi, in which he recalled the struggles of Russia 
against the Tatars, and in a measure foretold the approaching conflict with a 
new invader. In the tragedy named after Pojarski, the hero of 1812, Kriu- 
kovski made allusions of the same order. The poet Jukovski put in verse 
the exploits of the Russians against Napoleon in 1806 and 1812, and Rostop- 
tchin did not await the great crisis before opening out on the French the vials, 
of his wrath. 
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Viewed in general, the literature of Alexander’s period marked the pass- 
age from the imitation of ancient writers and French classicists to the imita- 
tion of French and English masterpieces. The Besieda and the Arzamas were 
the headquarters of two rival armies which carried on in Russia a war similar 
to that waged in Paris by romantic and classical schools. Schiller, Goethe, 
B 3 n*on, and Shakespeare were as much the fashion in Russia as in France, and 
created there as clo^ ap. approach to a literary scandal- While Ozerov, 
Batiuchkov, and Derjavine ujpheld the traditions of the old school, JukovsM 
gave to Russia a translation oii Schiller’s Joan of Arc and of Byron’s Prisoner 
of Chillon; and Pushkin published Ruslan and Liudmillaj the Prisoner of the 
Caucasus, Eugene Oniegin, the poem Poltava, and the tragedy Rc?ns Godunov. 

As in France the romantic movement liad been accompanied by a brilliant 
revival of h^torical studies, so in Russia a fresh impulse was given to letters, 
and dramatists and novelists were inspired with a baste for national subjects 
by Karamzin’s History of the Russian Empire, a work remarkable for elo- 
quence and charm [as our various extracts testify] though deficient in critical 
insight. Schlqtzer had recently edited Nestor, the old annalist of Kev and 
father of Russian history./ 


Alexander I as a Patron of Literature 

Protection and encouragement were shown to literature by Alexander I. 
Storck^* writes as follows: “ Rarely has any ruler shown such encouragement 
to literature as Alexander 1. The remarkable literary merits of persons in 
the government service are rewarded by rises in the official ranks, by orders 
and pensions, whilst writers who are not in the government service and 
whose literaiy productions come to the knowledge of the emperor not unfre- 
quently receive presents of considerable value. Under the existing condi- 
tions of the book trade, Russian authors cannot always count on a fitting 
reconmense for large scientific works, and in such cas^ the emperor, having 
regard to these circumstances, sometimes grants the authors large sums for 
the publication of their works. Many writers send their manuscripts to the 
emperor, and if only they have a useful tendency he orders them to be printed 
at the expense of the cabinet and then usually gives the whole edition to the 
author.” 

In view of the desire manifested by Karamzin to devote his labours to 
the composition of a full history of the Russian Empire, the emperor by a 
ukase of the 31st of October, 1803, bestowed upon him the title of historio- 
grapher and a yearly pension of 2,000 rubles. 

During the reign of the emperor Paul, Alexander, in a letter to Laharpe 
dated September 27th, 1797, expressed his conviction of the necessity of 
translating useful books into the Russian language, in order “ to lay a foun- 
dation by spreading knowledge and enlightenment in the minds of the peo- 
ple.” When he came to the throne, Alexander did not delay in accomplish- 
ing the intention he had already formed when he was czarevitch, and actually 
during the epoch of reforms a multitude of translations of works appeared, 
which had the evident object of inspiring interest in social, economic, and 
political questions and of communicating to Russian society the latest word 
of western science upon such questions. 

In the establishment of the ministries the question ot censorship was not 
overlooked; it was transferred to the ministry of public instruction. In 
consequence of this arrangement a special statute was i^ed (July 9th, 1804), 
“ not in order to place any restraint,” as is stated in the minister’s report, 
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upon, the freedom of thought and of writing, but solely so as to take requi- 
site measures against the abuse of such freedom.” The entire statute con- 
tained forty-seven paragraphs — a circumstance worthy of attention if we 
take into consideration the fact that the censorship statute presented in the 
year 1826 by A. S. Shishkov bad grown to 230 paragraphs. According to 
the statute of Alexander I the censorship was designed chiefly to '' furnish 
society with books and works contributing to the true enlightenment of 
minds and to the formation of moral qualities, and to remove books and works 
of contrary tendencies.” The censorship was entrusted to the university, 
constituting in its general jurisdiction the then newly organised department 
of the ministry of public instruction, which had the chief direction oi: schools. 
The basis of the functions of the censorship thus constituted was found in the 
three provisions following: 

(1) Watchfulness that in the books and periodicals published, and in the 
pieces represented on the stage there shall be nothing against religion, the 
government, morality, or the joersonal honour of any citizen.” (2) Care that 
in the prohibition of the publication or issue of books and works the com- 
mittee shall be guided by a wise indulgence, setting aside all biased interpre- 
tation of the works or of any part of them which might seem to merit prohi- 
bition; and wisdom to remember that when such parts seem subject to any 
doubt or have a double meaning, it is better to interpret them in the manner 
most favourable to the author than to prosecute him.” (3) A discreet and 
wise investigation of truths concerning faith, mankind, the position of the 
citizen, the law, and all branches of the administration, are to be treated by 
the censorship not only in the most lenient manner, but should enjoy entire 
liberty of publication, as contributing to the progress of enlightenfnent.” 

Such was the aspect of the censorshii) and statute which ‘remained 
Uiiclianged for more than twenty years, that is during the whole reign of the 
emperor Alexander. It was only from the year 1817, from the establishment 
of the ministry of public worship and of public instruction, that the censor- 
ship acquired a particularly irksome tendency which was in opposition to the 
liberal spirit of the statute: the most complete intolerance, fanaticism, and 
captiousness, which had been absent at the commencement of Alexander's 
reign, then made their appearance. 

In January, 1818 the emperor Alexander came for a short time to St. 
Petersburg, and Karamzin took advantage of his stay in order to present to 
him the eight volumes of the History of the Russian Empire whicla he had 
just published. ‘‘ He received me in his private apartments, and I had the 
h^piness of dining with him,” wrote Karamzin to his friend 1. 1. Dmitriev. 

On the 1st of February my History of the Russian Empire was on sale; the 
edition was of three thousand copies, and in spite of the high price at which 
the work was sold (55 rubles, paper money, per copy), a month later not a 
copy was left at the booksellers.” ^ 

rAILTJRE OF THE POLISH EXPEEIMENT 

The constitution granted to Poland in 1815, based the government on 
a tripartite division of power; the three estates of the realm being the king, 
a senate, and a house of representatives — the latter two being comprehended 
under the name of a diet. The executive was vested in the king, and in 
functionaries by him appointed. The crown was hereditary; it was the ] 3 re- 
- rogative of the king to declare war, convoke, prorogue, or dissolve the diet. 
He was empowered to appoint a viceroy, who, unless a member of the royal 




said, “ the organisation which existed in vigorous maturity in your country 
permitted the instant establishment of w^tl have given you, by putting into 
operation the principles of those liberal institutions which have never ceased 
to be the object of my solicitude, and whose salutary influence I hope by the 
aid of God to disseminate through all the countries which He has confided to 
my care* Thus you have afforded me the means of showing my country what 
I had long since prepared for her, and what she shall obtain when the elements 
of a work so important shall have attained their nec^sary development.” ^ 
There is no reason to doubt that. Alexander cherished th^e intentions m 
his own sanguine but impractical way. The enfranchisement of the serfs of 
Esthonia, undertaken in 1802 and completed in 1816, and that of the sens 
of Courland in 1817, exhibit the same principles. And when in 1819 the 
deputies of the Livonian nobility submitted to flie approbation of the emperor 
a plan to pursue the same course with the serfs of their province, the following 
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was his remarkable reply: “ I am delighted to see that the nobility of Livonia 
have fulfilled my expectations. You have set an example that ought to be 
imitated. You have acted in the spirit of our age, and have felt that liberal 
principles alone can form the basis of the people's happiness.” 

“ Such,” says Schnitzler, " was constantly, during nearly twenty years, 
the language of Alexander. He deeply mourned the entire absence of all 
guarantees for the social well-being of the empire. His regret was marked 
in his reply to Madame deStael, when she complimented him on the happiness 
of his people, who, without a constitution, were blessed with such a sovereign: 

' I am but a lucky accident.' ” After 1815 he was no longer even that. 

A year had hardly elapsed from the time when Alexander had addressed 
the words we have quoted to the diet at Warsaw, ere the Poles began to com- 
plain that the constitution was not observed in its essential provisions; that 
i:heir viceroy Zaionczek had but the semblance of authority, whilst all the real 
power was in the hands of the grand duke Constantine, and of Novosiltzov 
the Russian commissioner. The bitterness of their discontent was in propor- 
tion to the ardour of their short-lived joy. Russian despotism reverted to 
its essential conditions ; the liberty of tho press was suspended ; and in 1819 
the national army was dissolved. On the other hand, the spirit of opposition 
became so strong in the diet, that in 1820, a measure relating to criminal pro- 
cedure, which was pressed forward with all the force of government influence, 
was rejected by a majority of 120 to 3. Thenceforth there was nothing but 
mutual distrust between Poland and Russia. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PROJECTS 

The institutions which Alexander had given to Poland worked no happy 
results, and those which he designed for Russia would have been little better. 
He failed to accomplish even the good which he might have effected without 
organic changes. But he felt himself arrested by innumerable difficulties. 
He often wanted instruments to carry out his will, oftener still the firmness 
to support them against court cabals. The immense distances to be trav- 
ersed, which, according to Custine, the emperor Nicholas feels to be one of 
the plagues of his empire, presented the same obstacle to Alexander. Again, 
his desire to exercise European influence distracted his attention from his 
proper work at home, and the empire sank back into its old routine. Dis- 
couraged at last, and awakening as he grew older from some of the illusions 
of his youth, he gave way to indolence more and more. He saw himself 
alone, standing opposed to an immense festering corruption; in despair he 
ceased to struggle against it; and in the latter portion of his reign he griev- 
ously neglected the care of his government. 

'The helm thus deserted by the pilot passed into the hands of General 
Arakteheiev, a shrewd, active man, devoted to business, perhaps also well- 
intentioned, but a Russian of the old school, without the necessary enlighten- 
ment, without political probity — arbitrary, imperious, and enthralled by 
qualities and notions inimical to progress; governed, moreover, by unworthy 
connections of a particular kind. Under the rule of Arakteheiev the censor- 
ship became more severe than ever. Foreign books were admitted with dif- 
ficulty, and were subject to tyrannical restrictions; many professors of the 
new university of St. Petersburg were subjected to a despotic and galling 
inquisition; others were reejuired most rigidly to base their course of instruc- 
tions upon a programme printed and issued by the supreme authority. Free- 
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masonry was suppressed. Foreign travellers were surrounded with, trouble- 
some and vexatious formalities. Many rigorous regulations, which had 
been long disused and almost fo^otten, were revived. In short, Araktcheiev 
exercised with intolerable severity a power which he derived from a master 
whd carried gentleness to an extreme of weakness — who loved to discuss the 
rights of humanity, and whose heart bled for its sufferings. 


THE MILITARY COLONIES (1819 A.D.) 

It was by the advice of Araktcheiev that military colonies were established 
in Russia in 1819. The system was not new, for Austria had already adopted 
it on some of her frontiers; but its introduction into Russia was a novelty 
from which great results were expected, and which neighbouring stato 
regarded with much uneasiness. The plan was to quarter the soldiers upon 
the crown-peasants, build military villages according to a fixed plan, appor- 
tion a certain quantity of field to every house, and form a statute-book, 
according to which these new colonies should be governed. The plan at once 
received the a] 3 probation of the czar. It was the intention of Araktcheiev, 
by means of ttiese colonies, to reduce the expense entailed by the subsistence 
of the army, and to compel the soldier to contribute to his own maintenance 
by cultivating the soil; to strengthen the ranks by a reserve picked from 
among the crown-peasants, equal in number to the colony of soldiers; to fur- 
nish the soldier with a home, in which his wife and children might continue 
to dwell when the exigencies of war called him away; and to increase the 
population, and with it the cultivation of the soil, in a land where hands only 
are wanting to change many a steppe into a garden, many a scattered village 
into a thriving town. 

Russian colonies were thus established in the governments of Novgorod, 
Mohilev, Kharkov, Kiev, Podolia, and Kherson; that is to say, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Poland, Austria, and Turkey. Political and military considera- 
tions had combined to fix the choice of localities for these colonies. In 
consequence of the vast dimensions of the Russian Empire, troops raised in 
the north and west can only reach the southern provinces after long intervals; 
and if, on any emergency, Russia should wish to concentrate a large part of 
her forces in the neighbourhood of the southern and western frontiers, such 
a concentration, it was thought, would be greatly facilitated by the fact of 
military colonies, with a large population, being already on the spot. ^ The vil- 
lages destined for the reception of military colonies were all to be inhabited 
by crown-peasants; these people were now relieved from^ the duties they 
had been accustomed to pay to the government, in consideration of their 
quartering men in their houses. All pea^nts more than fifty years of age 
were selected to be so-called head colonists, or master-colonists. Every 
master-colonist received forty acres of land, for which he had to main- 
tain a soldier and his family, and to find fodder for a horse, if a corps of cav- 
alry happened to be quartered in the viU^e. The soldier, on his part, was 
bound to assist the colonist in the cultivation of Ms field and the farm labours 
generally, whenever his military duties did not occupy the whole day. The 
soldier, who in this way became domiciliated in the family, received the name 
“ military peasant.” The officers had the power of choosing the soldiers who 
were to be quartered upon the master-colonists. If the colonist had several 
sons, the oldest became his adjunct; the second was enroEed among the 
reserve; the third might become a military peasant; the others were enrolled 
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as colonists or pupils, ThuSj in the new arrangements, two entirely different 
elements were fused together, and one population was, so to speak, engrafted 
upon another. 

The labour of these agricultural soldiers is of course dependent upon the 
will of the officers, for they can only attend to agricultural work when freed 
from military duty. The" man himself continues half peasant, half soldier, 
until he has served for five-and-twenty years, if he be a Russian, or twenty 
years if he be a Pole. At the expiration of this time he is at liberty to quit 
the service, and his place is filled up from the reserve. Beside the house of 
each master-colonist stands another dwelling constructed in exactly the same 
manner, and occupied by the reserve-man, who may be regarded as a double 
of the soldier. He is selected by tlie colonel of the regiment from auiong the 
peasants, and is generally a son or relation of tlie nnxster-colonist. The 
reserve-man is instructed in all the duties appertaining to the soldier’s pro- 
fession, and is educated in every particular, so that he may be an efficient 
substitute. If the agricuitural soldier dies, or falls in battle, his reserve-man 
immediately takes place. The colonist now takes the place of the reserve- 
man, who in his turn is succeeded by the pupil The master-colonist, peasant- 
soldier, and reserve-man, may all ciioose their wives at pleasure, and they are 
encouraged to marry. The women, on the othc^r hand, are allowed to marry 
within the limits of Iheir colony, bui not beyond it. The sons of the master- 
colonists, soldiers, or reserve-men, between the ages of thineeri and seventeen, 
me called cantoiiists.” They are drilled like soldiers, and occasionally 
attend schools. The children between the ages of eight and thirteen visit 
the school of the village in which their parents dwmll, and are exorcised in the 
use of arms on alternate days. Like the cantonists, they wear uniforrUvS, and 
are looked upon as future soldiers. All male children are sent to school, 
where, by the method of recijarocal education, they are taught to read, write, 
and cipher, alternately with their military studies. They are taught to recite 
a kind of catechism, setting forth the duties of the soldier; they learn the 
use of the sabre; are practised in riding, and, when they have attained the 
age of seventeen years, are mustered in the head-quarters of the regiment, 
and divided into corps, those who distinguish themselves by attention and 
diligence being appointed officers. The several component parts of .a colony 
are as follows: 

1. The head colonist — the master of the house and possessor of the 
estate.^ 2. His assistant, who joins him in the cultivation of his farm. 3. 
The military peasant, who likewise takes part in agricultural labour. 4. The 
reserve-man, who supplies the place of the soldier in case of need. 5. The 
cantonist, between the ages of thirteen and seventeen. 6. The boys, from 
eight to thirteen years old. 7. Male children under the age of eight years. 
8. The female population. 9. The invalids. 

The colonies in the south of Russia comprise 380 villages in the provinces 
of Elierson, Kharkov, and lekaterainoslav. The crown has here 30,000 pea- 
sants. Every village contains two or three squadrons, according to its siase; 
thus they contain altogether 80,000 men. These military districts, as the 
regions are called in which the colonies occur, are so strictly divided from the 
remaining portions of the provinces, that no man can enter them without a 
special passport, granted by the military authorities. Their constitution is 
entirely military, even the postal service being executed b;^ soldiers. At every 
station a subaltern receives the order for post-horses and inspects it; anotW 
soldier harnesses the horses; a third greas^^ the wheels; anct a fourth mounts 
the box as coachman. As soon as the military coat appears in sight, every 
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peasant on the high-road stops, plants his hands stiffly against his sid^, and 
stands in a military attitude of “attention.” 

The laws are adrmnistered in the f ist instance by a detachment from every 
squadron, one of the officers acting as president. From the decision of this 
tribunal an appeal can be made to the regimental council, which is composed 
of the colone\, two captains, and six deputies from among the colonists. The 
judgments of this court are laid before the commandant-in-chief of the col- 
onies, against whose decision neither s ers nor colonists may protest, offi- 
cers alone having the privilege of appealing to the emperor. In the head- 
quarters of every regiment a copy of tiie code of law's is kept, and in most 
military villages churches are to be found, where a priest, who belonged to 
the church before the ' village was transformed into a military colony, per- 
forms the service. 

The success of the military colonies in Eussia fell far short of the 
expectations of their founders. To the uiifortimate crown serfs they 
brought an intolerable ^gravation of their wretchedness, by making them 
feel their slavery even in their homes and their domestic affections. The 
consequence was seen in the madness of their revenge on several occa- 
sions when they broke out into rebellion, as for instance at Novgorod, 
in 1832. “ Nothing,” says Dr. Lee, “'could be sold without the knowledge of 
the officers in these military colonies. It is said that when a hen lays an egg, 
it is necessary to make an entry of the fact in a register kept for this and 
other equally important purposes. I was told that when a priest was speak- 
ing to some of these peasants about the punishments of hell, they answered 
they dreaded them not, because a worse hell than that in which they were 
doomed to poss their whole lives here, could not possibly exist. 

“The military colonies,” Lee continues, “'please one at first sight from 
the order and cleanliness everywhere prevailing in them; but their popula- 
tion is said to be wrretched in the highest degree. When the emperor Alex- 
ander was here, some years ago, he went round visiting every house; and on 
every table he found a dinner pre pared, one of the principal articles of which 
consisted of a young pig roasted. The prince Volkhonski suspected there 
was some trick, and cut off the tail of the pig and put in his pocket. On 
entering the next house the pig was present^, but without the tail, upon 
which Prince Volkhonski said to the emperor, ‘ I think this is an old friend/ 
The emperor demanded his meaning, when he took out the tail from his pocket 
and applied it to the part from which it had been removed. The emperor 
did not relish the jest, and it was supposed this piece of pleasantry led to his 
disgrace. A more effectual, though bold and dangerous method of expc^ing 
to the emperor the deceptions carried on throughout the military colonies 
under Count Araktcheiev could not have been adopted than that w'hich Prince 
Volkhonski had recourse to on this occasion. From that time Count Arak- 
tcheiev became his bitter enemy.” 

ALEXANDER AND THE GREEK UPRISING 

We have now touched upon all that is worthy of note in Alexander’s 
home policy during the last ten years of his reign. That portion of his life 
was spent in perpetual motion and perpetual agitation to little or no gocKi 
purpose, whilst his proper functions were delegated to Ctount Araktcheiev, 
whose name was a word of terror to everyone in Russia. Al^rbed by 
affairs foreign to the mterests of his empire, Alexander was consistent or 
persevering in nothing but his efforts to enforce the dark, stagnant fwlicy 
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of Austria, which had become that of the Holy Alliance. He was present at 
the congresses of Aix-la-Chapelle, Troppau, Laibach, and Verona,- and zeal- 
ously participated in all the rejoressive measures concerted there. He was 
the soul of the deliberations he id at the latter place in 1822 , and whilst he 
refused aid to the Greeks in their rebellion against their “legitimate sov- 
ereign,” the sultan, he was all but inclined to use constraint to his ally, 
France, to compel her, in spite of the opposition of England, to take upon 
herself the execution of the violent measures resolved on in behalf of the exe- 
crable Ferdinand of Spain. A speech made at this congress to Chflteaubriand, 
the French plenipotentiary, has been praised by some of the emperor's biog- 
raphers for its noble sentiments.” To us it seems well worthy of record 
for its unconscious sophistry and signal display of self-delusion. 

“ I am very happy,” said the emperor to Chriteaubriand, that you came 
to Verona, because you may now bear witness to the truth. Would you have 
believed, as our enemies are so fond of asserting, that the alliance is only a 
word intended to cover ambition? That might have received a colour of 
truth under the old order of things, but now all private interests disappear 
when the civilisation of the world is imperilled. Henceforward there can be 
no English, French, Russian, Prussian, or Austrian policy; there can only 
be a general policy, involving the salvation of all, ad.mitt.cd in common by 
kings and peoples. It is for me, the first of all, to declare my appreciation of 
the principles on which I founded the Holy Alliance. An opportunity pre- 
sents itself; it is the Greek insurrection. Certainly no event appeared more 
adapted to ray personal interests, to those of my subjects, and to the feelings 
and prejudices of the Russians, than a religious war against Turkey; but in 
the troubles of the Peloponnesus I saw revolutionary symptoms, and from 
that moment I held aloof. What has not been done to cfissolve the alliance? 
Attempts have been made by turns to excite my cupidity, or to wound my 
self-love; I have been openly outraged; the world understood me very badly 
if it supposes that my principles could be shaken by vanities, or could give 
way before resentment. No, no; I will never separate myself from the mon- 
archs with whom I am united. It should be permitted to kings to form pub- 
lic alliances, to ]protect themselves against secret associations. What temp- 
tations can be of ered to me ? What need have I to extend my empire ? Pro- 
vidence has not placed under my command eight hundred thousand soldiers 
to satisfy my ambition, and to conserve those principles of order on which 
society must repose,” 

This was not the language of “noble sentiment,” but of an intellect nar- 
rowed by sinister influences, perverted to the views of a most sordid policy, 
and flattering itself on its own debasement with the maudlin cant of philan- 
thropy. 

We may well conceive that it was not without inward pain and self- 
reproach that the benevolent Alexander stifled in his heart the voice that rose 
in favour of the Greeks, and resisted the wishes of his people, who were ani- 
mated by a lively sympathy for their co-religionists. That sympathy was 
manifested as strongly as it could be under this despotic government, where 
every outward demonstration is interdicted, unless wien specially commanded 
or permitted by authority. They could not see without surprise the head 
of the so-styled orthodox church enduring the outrages of the infidels, and 
looking on unmoved whilst one of her chief pastors was hung at the porch of 
his church, and multitudes of her children were massacred. These Greeks 
had of late been regarded as under the protection of Russia; she was their 
old ally — nay, more, their accomplice, who had more than once instigated 
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them to break their chains. The supineness of the emperor under such cir- 
cumstances mortified the nobility, shocked the clergy, and was a subject of 
sincere affliction to the people, for whom, in their deba^ condition, religious 
sentiments held the place of political emotions. 

High and low obeyed, however; murmurs were suppressed; but the Rus- 
sians failed not to attribute to the wrath of God the misfortunes which befe! 
Alexander, amongst which was the malady with which he was afflicted in 
1824. It began wi^ erysipelas in the leg, which soon gpread upwards, and 
was accompanied with fever and delirium. For a time his life was in danger, 
and the peoole, who smcerely loved him, believed that they saw in this a 
punishment :rom on high because he had abandoned an orthodox nation. 

THE GREAT INUNDATION’ OE 1S24 

Another misfortune was a frightful calamity which befel St. Petersbui'g 
in 1824. The mouth of the Neva, opening w^tward into the gulf of Finland, 
is exposed to the violent storms that often accompany the autumnal equinox. 
They suddenly drive the waters of the gulf into the bed of the river, which 
then casts forth its accumulated floods upon the low quarters on both its 
banks. It may be conceived how terrible is the destruction which the 
unchained waters make in a city built upon a drained marsh, on the eve of 
a northern winter of seven months’ duration. There were terrific inunda- 
tions in 1728, 1729, 1735, 1740, 1742, and in 1777, a few days before the birth 
of Alexander; but the worst of all was that which occun^ on the 19th of 
November, 1824, a year before his death. A storm blowing from the west 
and southwest with extreme violence, forced back the waters of the Neva, 
and drove those of the gulf into it.« 

At eight o’clock in the morning the waters began to rise rapidly and had 
soon submerged all the lower parte of the town. On the Nevski Prospect 
the -water had reached the Troiteki Perenlok, and by twelve three parte of 
the town were submerged, owing to a southwesterly wmd which rose to a 
violent tempest. At a quarter to three the waters began suddenly to subside. 
The emperor was profoundly moved by the awful calamity which took place 
before his eyes, and in the gloomy frame of mind that had possession of him 
he regarded it as a punishment for his sins. As soon as the water had so far 
subsided as to make it possible to drive through the streets he set off for the 
Galernaia (in the lower part of the town). There a terrible picture of 
destruction was unfolded before him. Visibly affected he stopped and got 
out of the carriage; he stood for a few moments without speaxing, the tears 
flowing down his cheeks: the people, sobbing and weeping, surrounded him: 
“ God is punishing us for our sins,” said someone in the crowd. “No, for 
mine,” answered the emperor sorrowfully, and he himself began to give orders 
about arranging temporary refuge and affording assistance to the sufferers. 
On the next day, the 8th (20th) of November, Count Araktcheiev, Alex- 
ander’s favourite, wrote the following letter to the emperor: 

“ I could not sleep all night, knowing what your state of mind must be, 
for I am convinced how much your majesty must be now suffering from the 
calamity of yesterday. But God certainly sometimes sends such nusfortunes 
in order that His chosen ones may show in an unusual d^ree their compas- 
sionate care for the unfortunate. Your majesty will of course do so in the 
present case. For this money is necessary and money without delay, in 
order to give assistance, not to the well-to-do but to the poorest. Your sub- 
jects must help you, and therefore I venture to submit my idea to you. 
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*^The wise dispositions that you made, hatushkaf^ with regard to my 
insignificant labours have constituted a tolerably considerable capital In 
my position I have not required to use any of this capital even as table 
money, and now I ask as a reward that a million may be separated from the 

fit of the count 


— — - — ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the jreatest pleasure on earth.” 

The emperor answered Count Araktcheiev the same day in a few gracious 
lines, full of heartfelt gratitude: ‘‘ We are in complete agreement in our ideas, 

dear Alexis Andreivitch. Your 
A ^ letter has comforted me inex- 

J t /' pressibly, for it is impossible 

I fA M /( _, that I should not be deeply 

I m III grieved at the calamity of yes- 
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terday, and especially at the 
thought of those who have per- 
ished or who* mourn for rela- 
tives. Come to me to-morrow 
so that we may arrange every- 
thing. Ever your sincerely af- 
fectionate Alexander.” 

The emperor sent a note of 
the following content to Adju- 
tant-Genera! Diebitscb : In 

order to afford effectual relief 
to the sufferers from the inunda- 
tion of the 7 th of November, 
and on account of the destruc- 
tion of the bridges and the diffi- 
culties of communication be- 


tween the various parts of the 
town, the following military governors are temporarily appointed under the di- 
rection of the military governor-general. Count Miloradovitch : for Vasili Oetroo, 
Ad^'utant-General Benkendorv; for the St. Petersburg side, Adjutant-Gen- 
era,. Komarovski; and for the Viboz side, Adjutant-General Bepreradovitch.” 

On the 8th of November the emperor sent for the newly appointed mili- 
tary governors and declared his wi.l to them — that the most speedy and 
effectual assistance should be given to the unfortunate sufferers from the awful 
catastrophe. Count Komarovski, in describing the reception given to him 
and the other military governors, says that tears were observed in the em- 
peror’s eyes. “ I am sure that you share my feelings of compassion,” continued 
Alexander; “ here are your instructions, which have been hastily drawn up 
— your hearts will complete them. Go from here straight to the minister of 
finance who has orders to give each of you 100,000 roubles to begin with.” 
According to Komarovski the emperor spoke with such feeling and eloquence 
that all the assembled governors were deeply touched. 

At the time of the inundation in a space of five hours about 5,000 persons 


0 Little fatlier,’* a title sometimes g^ven to the Russian sovereigns bx their subjects.] 
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perished and 3,609 domestic animals; 324 houses were destroyed or earned 
away, and 3, ’581 damaged; besides this pavements, foot ways, quays, bri(^gm, 
etc., were either destroyed or danced. Considerable destruction and dam- 
age was also occasionedl in the environs of the capital, on the Petershov road, 
in old Petershov, Oranienbaum, and Kronstadt, alon? the northern shore. 
More than 100 persons perished in these places, wM.e 114 buildings were 
destroyed and 1^7 daAiaged. 

On the 22nd of November the emperor assisted at a requiem service in 
the Kazan cathedral for those who had perished during the inundation. The 
historian Karamzin writes that the people as they listened to the requiem 
wept and gazed at the czar.& 

THE CLOSE or ALEXANDEB^S HEIGN 

The czar, deeply affected by the sad spectacles he had witnessed, never 
recovered from tlie shock. This increased his disgust of life and the heavy 
melancholy that had of late been growing upon him. The whole aspect of 
Europe gave fearful tokens that the policy of the Holy Alliance was false and 
untenable; it was everywhere the subject of execration, and its destruction 
was the aim of ai^ almost universal conspiracy, extending even into Alexan- 
der’s own dominions. Poland inspired him with deep alarm, and Ms native 
country, notwithstanding her habits of immobility, seemed ripe for convul- 
sions. Thus Ms public Efe was filled with disappointment and care, and Ms 
private life was d.eeply clouded with horrors. 

The diet of Warsaw had become so refractory, that in 1820 Alexander had 
foimd it necessary to suspend it, in violation of the constitution given by him- 
self; and though he opened a new diet in 1824, he did so under such restric- 
tions, that the Poles rightly considered it a mere mockery of representative 
forms, 

Russia herself was by no means tranquil. In the year 1824 insurrections 
of the peasants occurred in several governments, and especially in that of 
Novgorod, in dangerous vicinity to the first-founded of the military colonies. 
The latter themselves ^ared the general discontent, and threatened to become 
a fearful focus of rebellion, as was actually the ease in 1832. There existed 
also in Russia other centres of disaffection, the existence of wMch might have 
been long before known to Alexander, but for Ms culpable babit of allowing 
petitions to coUect in heaps in Ms cabinet without even breaking their seals. 
He, however, learned the fact oh Ms last journey into Poland in June, 1825, 
or immediately after Ms return. ^ He then received the first intimation of 
the conspiracy wMch had for many years been plotting against himself and 
against the existing order of things in Rusaa — a conspiracy wMch, as many 
believe, involved the perpetration of regicide. It is a cimqus fact, but one 
by no means unparafieled, that in a country where the police is so active, such 
a plot should have remained for years undetected. In 1816, several young 
Russians who had served in the European campaigns of the three preced^ 
years, and who had directed their attention to the secret associations wMeh 
had so greatly contributed to the liberation of Germany, conceived the idea 
of establisMng sircar associations in Russia; and this was the origin of that 
abortive insurrection wMch broke out in St. Petersburg on the day when the 
troops were rec[uired to take the oath of allegiance to Alexander’s succ^sor. 

These detaia would be sufficient of themselves to account for the melan- 

* Tlie informer was an inferior oflficer of lancers. His name was Slierwood, and lie was d 
Englisli origin. 
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choly that haunted Alexander in the later years of his reign, and which waa 
painfully manifest in his countenance. But he had to undergo other sufferings. 

He was not more than sixteen years of age when his grandmother, Catli- 
erine II, had married him to the amiable and beautiful princess Maria of Baden, 
then scarcely fifteen.^ The match was better assorted than is usually the 
case in the highest conditions of life, but it was not a happy one. It might 
have been so if it had been delayed until the young couple were of more 
mature years, and had not the empress unwisely restricted their freedom 
after marriage, and spoiled her grandson as a husband by attempting to make 
him a good one in obedience to her orders. Moreover, the tie of offspring 
was wanting which might have drawn the parents’ hearts together, for two 
daughters, born in the first two years of their union, died early. Alexander 
formed other attachments, one of which with the countess Narishkin, lasted 
eleven years, until it was dissolved by her inconstancy. She had borne him 
three children; only one was left, a girl as beautiful as her mother, who was 
now the sole joy of her father’s sad heart. But the health of Sophia Narishkin 
was delicate, and he was compelled to part with her, that she might be removed 
to a milder climate. She returned too soon, and died on the eve of her mar- 
riage, in her eighteenth year. The news was communicated to Alexander 
one morning when he was reviewing his guard. “ I receive. the reward of my 
deeds,” were the first words that escaped from his agonised heart. 

Elizabeth, whose love had survived long years of neglect, had tears to shed 
for the daughter of her rival, and none sympathised more deeply than she 
with the suffering father. He began to see in her what his people had long 
seen, an angel of goodness and resignation; his affection for her revived, and 
he strove to wean her from the bitter recollections of the past by his constant 
and devoted attention. But long-continued sorrows had undermined Eliza- 
beth’s health, and her physicians ordered that she should be removed to her 
native air. She refused, however, to comply with this advice, declaring that 
the wife of the emperor of Russia should die nowhere else than in liis domin- 
ions. It was then jDroposed to try the southern provinces of the emjpire, and 
Alexander selected j:or her residence the little town of Taganrog, on the^ sea of 
Azov, resolving himself to make aU the arrangements for Tier reception in that 
remote and little frequented spot. A journey of 1800 versts, after the many 
other journeys he had already made since the opening of the year, was a 
fatigue too gi-eat for him to sustain without injury, suffering as he still was 
from erysipelas; but he was accustomed to listen to no advice on the subject 
of his movements, and two or three thousand versts were nothing in his esti- 
mation; besides, on this occasion, in the very fatigue of travelling he sought 
his repose : he would fulfil a duty which was to appease his conscience. He 
quitted St. Petersburg in the beginning of Sejotember, 1825, preceding the 
empress by several days. His principm travelling companions were Prince 
Volkhonski, one of the friends o]: his youth of whom we nave already heard; 
his aide-de-camp general, Baron Diebitsch, a distinguished military man who 
had been made over to liim by the king of Prussia; and his physician, Sir 
James Wylie, who had been about his person for thirty years, and was at the 
head of the army medical department. 

The journey was prosperous, and was accomplished with Alexander’s 
usual rapidity in twelve days, the travellers passing over 150 versts a day; 
but his mind was oppressed with gloomy forebodings, and these were strength- 
ened by the sight of a comet; for though brought up by a philosophic grand- 


* She took the name of Elizabeth Alexierna. 
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mother, and by a free-thinldng tutor, he was b}" no means exempt from super- 
stition. "Ilia,^' he called out to his old and faithful coachman, “have you 
seen the new i^r? Do you know that a comet always presage misfortune? 
But frod’s will be done!” A very favourable change having taken place in 
the empress’s health in Taganrog, Alexander ventured to leave her early in 
October, for a short excursion through the Crimea. On the 26th of that 
month Dr. Robert Lee, family physician to Count Vorontzov was one of the 
emperor’s guests at Alupka. He relates that at ditmer Alexander repeatedly 
expressed how mucli he was pleased with Orianda, where he had l^n that 
day, and stated that it was his determination to have a palace built there as 
expeditiously as possible. “ To my amazement,” says Dr. Lee, “ he said after 
a pause, ' When I give in my demission, I shall return and fix myself at Orianda, 
and wear the costume of the Taurida.^ Not a word was uttered when this 
extraordinary resolution was announced, and I thought that I must have 
misunderstood the emperor; but this could not have been, for in a short time, 
when Count Vorontzov proposed that the large open flat space of ground to 
the westward of Orianda should be converted into pleasure-grounds for Hs 
majesty, he replied: * I wish this to be purchased for General Diebitsch, as it is 
right that the chief of my etat-major and I should be neighbours.’” 

During the latter part of his tour in the Crimea, Alexander had some 
threatenings of illness, but peremptorily refused all medical treatment. He 
returned to Taganrog on the 17th of November, with evident symptoms of a 
severe attack of the bilious remittent fever of the Crimea. He persisted in 
rejecting medical aid until it was too late, and died on the 1st of December. 
For a long time the belief prevailed throughout Europe that he had been 
assassinated; but it is now established beyond question that his death was a 
natural one. The empress survived him but five months. 

Alexander’s last days were embittered by fresh disclosures brought to him 
by General Count de Witt, respecting the conspiracy by which, if the official 
report is to be believed, he was doomed to assassination. From that time he 
declared himself disgusted with life. Once when Sir James Wylie was press- 
ing hiTn to take some medicine, “My friend,” said Alexander, “it is the state 
of my nerves to which you must attend; they are in frightful disorder.” — 
“Alas! ” rejoined the physician, “that happens more frequently to kings than 
to ordinary men.” — “Yes,” said the emperor, with animation, “ but with me 
in particular there are many special reasons, and at the present horn more so 
than ever.” Some days afterwards, when his brain was almost delirious, the 
czar gazed intently on the doctor, ms whole countenance manifesting intense 
fear. “Oh, my friend,” he exclaimed, “what an act, what a horrible act! 
The monsters! the ungrateful monsters! I designed nothing but their hap- 


“ It is difficult to represent the condition of St. Petersburg during the last 
years of the reign of the emperor Alexander,” writes a contemporary. “ It was 
as though enveloped in a moral fog; Alexander’s gloomy views, more sad than 
stem, were reflected in its inhabitants. Many people said: What does he 
want more? He stands at the zenith of power. Each one explained after 
his own fashion the inconsolable mef of the emperor. For a man who must 
live to all eternity, who was famed as the friend of liberty, and who had out of 
necessity become her oppressor, it was grievous to think that he must renounce 
the love of his contemjporaries and the praise of posterity. Many other cir- 
cumstances and some family ones also weighed on his soul. The last yeys 
of Alexander’s life,” writes in concluaon the eye-witness of th^ sorrowful 
days, “ may be termed a prolonged eclipse.” 

H. W. — rOlM XVII. 2.11 
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The Death of Alexander I 

On the 1st of December, 1825, a truly great misfortune fell upon Eussia: 
the best of European sovereigns had ceased to exist. When he vanishec| from 
the political arena, only the finer side of his life came into view; the remainder 
was given over to obHvion. A contemporary who was at the same time a 
poet writes: '"You see arising before you that beautiful spirit that was wel- 
comed with such joy in 1801; you see that glorious czar to whom Russia 
owes the years 1813 and 1814; you see the comforter of ^he people after last 
yearns inundation; you see that gracious, benevolent man who was so amiable 
in personal intercourse,” and who, in the words of Speranski, will ever remain 
a true charmer. There was much that was ideally beautiful in his soul, he 
sincerely loved and desired good, and attained to it. There was indeed cause 
for grief, ]particularly in view of the uncertainty of the future that awaited 
Russia, which, according to the picturesque expression of a Russian writer 
after the death of Alexander, had, as it were, to enter a cold, uninviting pas- 
sage to a long dark tunnel. This was a feeling that was shared by many 
contemporaries. 

Independently of the grief which fell upon all Russia, for the persons who 
had surroimded the deceased monarch at his death a t^uly tragic moment 
had approached. Far from the capital and from all the members of the impe- 
rial family, in an isolated town (Taganrog) of the Russian empire, at two 
thousand versts from the centre of government the terrible question arose: 
Who would now be emperor, to whom was the oath of allegiance to be taken, 
and by whom in future would orders issue? Moreover, it was amidst the rami- 
fications of a vast conspiracy and a universal fermentation that these questions 
presented themselves. 

'‘The sphinx, undivined even to the grave,” as the poet justly called 
Alexander, had not revealed his royal will, and even in view of the inevitable 
end he had not considered it necessary to refer by a single word or hint to the 
question that was of such crucial interest to the welfare of Russia. On the 
contrary, during the last days of his life Alexander had as though consciously 
set aside all earthly matters and died like a private individual who has closed 
his accounts with the world. Therefore it is not surprising that he failed to 
indicate the successor he had chosen; being satisfied with the dispositions he 
had previously made in secret, he seemed to think: "After my death they 
will open my will and testament and will learn to whom Russia belongs.” 

During the life of Alexander no one knew of the existence of the act naming 
the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch heir to the throne exce]Dt three state 
dignitaries: Count Araktcheiev, Prince A. N. Galitzin, and the archbishop 
of Moscow, Philarete. By a fatal concmrence of circumstances, not one of 
them was present at the decease of the emperor at Taganrog. Of the three 
persons of confidence who were with Alexander, Adjutant-general Prince 
Volkonski, Baron Diebitsch, and Tchernichev, not one was aware that the 
elder brother’s right to the succession of the throne had been transferred to 
the second. Adjutant-general Diebitsch afterwards said to Danilevski : " The 
emperor, who had confided many secrets to me, never, however, told me a 
word of this. Once we were together at the settlement, and he, directing 
the conversation to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, said, 'You must 
support him.’ I concluded from these words only that, iudging from the age 
of the grand duke, he might be expected to outlive tlie emperor and the 
czarevitch, in which case he would naturally be their successor.” 

Such were the limits of the knowledge that Diebitsch had at his disposal 
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in Taganrog as ta the question of the accession. Nor did Prince Volkonski 
know anything about the matter. Even the empre^ Elisabeth Alexievna 
■was in the same ignorance regarding the rejection of Uie grand duke Constan- 
tine Pavlovitch. 

" When the illness of Alexander at Taganrog no longer gave any hopes of 
recovery,” relates Diebitsch, “Prince Volkonski advised me to ask the 
empress to whom, in case of the emperor^s death, I as chief of his majes^'s 
general staff must address myself, for my position was one of very great diffi- 
culty; I was left chief of the army at a time when instances of a conspiracy 
were being disclosed. I could not decide upon personally proposing such a 
question to the empress, ^ fearing to distress her, besides wMch, altiiough I 
enjoyed her favour, yet it was not to such a degree as Prince Volkonski, 
who was the friend of the imperial fam il y; therefore I urgently requested him 
to take upon himself this explanation with the empress. He only consented 
under the condition that I should be present. We went together into the 
room where the emperor was lying unconscious, and Prince Volkonski, 
going up to Elizabeth Alexievna said to her that I, as chief of the staff, re- 
quested her to say to whom, in case of misfortxme, I was to address myself? 

^ Is the emperor then so ill that there is no hope?’ asked the empress. ^^God 
alone can help and save the emperor: only the tranquillity and security of 
Russia demand that the traditional forms diould be observed/ answered ihe 
prince Volkonski. 

“ ' Of course in case of an unhappy event the grand duke Constantine Pav- 
lovitch must be referred to,’ said the empress. The words plainly proved 
the empress’s ignorance as to who was named heir to the throne. Prince 
Volkonski and I supposed that the late emperor Alexander had made a will, 
for he had an eiivelope with a paper in it always with him, which never left 
Mm. When we' opened it after his death we found that it contained some 
written-out prayers.” 

Such being the position of affairs it only remained for Adjutan1>general 
Diebitsch to inform the czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch in Warsaw of Ihe 
melancholy event, as the person who, according to the law of succession, had 
become emperor of all the Russias, It was then that Diebitsch wrote a letter 
to the empress Marie Feodorovna in wMch he said in conclusion: “I humbly 
await the commands of our new lawful sovereign, the emperor Constantine 
Pavlovitch.” The act of the decease of the emperor Alexander was drawn up 
in Taganrog, annexed to the report of Baron Inehitsch, dated December Ist, 
1825, and sent to the emperor Constantine.^ 

alison’s estimate of alexaotee I 

Majestic in figure, a benevolent e^^ression of countenance gave Alexander 
I that sway over the multitude wMch ever belongs to physical advantages 
in voutMul princes; while the qualities of his understanding and the feelings 
of his heart secured the admiration of all whose talents fitted theni to juc^e 
of the affairs of nations. Misunderstood by those who formed their opinion 
only from the ease and occasional levity of his manner, he was early formed 
to great determinations, and evinced in the most trying circumstance^, during 
the French invasion and the congress of Vienna, a solidity of judgment 
equalled only by the stren^h of his resolution. He had form^, early in life, 
an intimacy with the Polish prince, Czartorinski, and another attachment, 
of a more tender nature, to a lady of the same nation; and in consequence he 
considered the Poles so dear to mm, that many of the best informed ptiaiots 
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in that countr)r hailed his accession to the throne as the first step towards the 
restoration of its nationality. A disposition naturally generous and philan* 
thropic, moulded by precepts of Laharpe, had strongly imbued his mind with 
liberal principles, which shone forth in full and perhaps dangerous lustre 
when he was called on to act as the pacificator of the world after the fml of 
Paris. But subsequent experience convinced him of the extreme danger of 
prematurely transplanting the institutions of one country into another in a 
different stage of civilisation; and his later yean^were chiefly directed to ob- 
jects of prc^ctical im]3rovement, and the preparlition of his subjects, by the 
extension of knowledge and the firmness of govprnment, for those privileges 
which, if suddenly conferred, would have involved in equal ruin Ms empire 
and himself.9^ 


SKRINE'S estimate of ALEXANDER I 

Of Alexander I it may be truly said that no monarch ever wielded unlim- 
ited power with a loftier resolve to promote the happiness of his people. He 
will stand out in history as one of the few men born in the purple who rightly 
appraised the accident of birth and the externals of imperial rank ; who belli 
opmions far in advance of his age, and never wittingly abused his limitless 
Dowers; who displayed equal firmness in danger and magnanimity in the 
nour of triumph.^ 




CHAPTER XI 

THE REIGN OF NICHOLAS I 

[1825-1855 A-D.] 

Nicholas Paviovitcli triumphed over two military revolts ; then, 
as if the twelve days* interregnum had not existed, he dated his 
reign from the 1st of December, 1825, the day of Jdeiander’s death. 
During the first ten. or twelve years of his reign embarrassments of 
every kind, followed hard upon one another. These embarrassments 
were foreign war, first with Persia, and next with Turkey; the 
enmity of Austria whilst this latter struggle was going on ; the aban- 
donment of the Russian alliance by France, in consequence of the 
revolution of July, 1830 ; the insurrection of Poland; the epidemic of 
Asiatic cholera in 1831 and the popnlar riots to which this scouige 
gave rise, especially in St. Petersburg ; a revolt in the heart of the 
military colonies ; a famine which desolated^the southern provinces 
during the years 1834 and 1835 ; the fires at Abo, Tula, Kaz an, and 
at last (December, 1837) at the ©tnperoris own residence, the Winter 
Palace. But all these cruel trials did not daunt the courage of the 
new autocrat ; they served only to bring out the firmness of his mind 
and the strong cast of his character. — ^HNrrzLKR.® 


THE INTERREGNUM 

After the 24th of November, 1825, Adjutan1>^eneral Diebitsch had begun 
to send informatioii to Warsaw of the illness of the emperor Alexander, by 
means of letters addressed to General Kuruta. The first coimer, bearing this 
alarming news, arrived at Warsaw on the 1st of December in the evening of 
the very day of the emperor Alexander’'s death. 

The czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch did not conceal the painful presenti- 
ment that took possession of him, and wrote to Baron Dieoitseh the same 
day in the following terms: “In spite of all the consolations expressed in 
your letter, I cannot rid myself of the painful impre^on it has produced on 
me. I tell you frankly that if I were to obey the cfictates of my heart I ^ould 
set off and come to you. But unfortunately my duties and my position do 
not permit me to give way to these natural sentimente.” 

The grand duke Michael Pavlovitch was at that time at Warsaw, and the 
czarevitch hid even from him and Mncess Loviteh the alarming lettem tMt 
he received from Taganrog. “ I do not speak to you of the condition of mind 
in which I now find myself,'^ wrote the czarevitch to Adjutant-general Ifie- 
bitsch on the 5th of December, “for you know only too well of my devotion 
and ancere attachment to the best of brothers and monarchs to doubt them« 
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My positioa is rendered all the more painful from the fact that the emperor's 
illness is only known to me and my old friend Kuruta and my doctor; the 
news has not yet reached here, so that in society I have to appear calm , although 
there is no such calmness in my soul. My wife and brother do not suspect 
anything, so that I had to invent an explanation for the arrival of your first 
messenger, which I shall have to do a,gain to-day. If I were tp obey only the 
suggestions of my heart of course I should have been with you long ago, but 
you will naturally understand what hinders me." 

Meanwhile couriers continued to follow upon each others' heels and finally 
on December 7th, at seven in the evening, the czarevitch received the fatal 
intelligence of the death of his brother. 'The report of Adjutant-general Die- 
bitsch did not shake the czarevitch’s decision as to the question of the succes- 
sion to the throne, and he then said to the grand duke Michael Pavlovitch, 
“Now the solemn moment has come to show that my previous mode of action 
was not a mask, and to terminate the matter with the same firmness with 
which it was commenced. My intentions and my determinations have not 
changed one iota, and my will to renounce the throne is more unchangeable 
than ever.” 

Summoning the persons of his entourage and informing them of the loss 
that had overtaken Russia, the czarevitch read them his coirespondence with 
the emperor Alexander in 1822 and ordered that letters to the empress Marie 
Feodorovna, and to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch, should be prepared, 
stating that he ceded his rights to the succession to the throne to his younger 
brother, by virtue of the rescript of the emperor Alexander of the 14th of 
February, 1822. The czarevitch here used the expression “ cede the throne 
to the grand duke Nicholas Pavlovitch,” because he knew nothing of the 
existence of the state act which as long ago as 1824 had invested this cession 
with the power of a law. Such were the misapprehensions with which was- 
accompanied Alexander's secret and evasive manner of action in regard to- 
the question of the succession. 

Meanwhile what was taking place in St. Petersburg? The news of the death 
of the emperor Alexander was received in the capital only on December 9th, 
during prayers which were being said for the recovery of the emperor in the 
church of the Winter Palace. The circumstances are thus narrated by the 
empress Elizabeth Alexievna herself: 

On the 9th inst. at the termination of the liturgy, when prayers for the 
health of the emperor had already commenced, his highness was called out 
from the sacristy by Count Miloradovitch and informed by him that aU was 
over. His imperial hiighness became faint, but recovering himself he returned 
with Doctor Rule to the sacristy. The empress was on her knees and being- 
already prepared by the grand duke's prolonged absence, and guessing her 
lot from his face she grew faint; meanwhile the priest presented the cross to- 
her, and as she kissed it she lost consciousness. 

His imperial highness, turning to his wife, said to her “ Take care of our 
mother, and I will go and do my duty.” With these words he entered the- 
church, _ ordered that a reading desk shoidd be brought in, and took the oath 
of allegiance to his beloved brother and emperor, Constantine, which he rati- 
fied by his signature; some others who happened to be there also subscribed 
to the same : they were the minister of war Tatistchev, General Kutuzov, the- 
general in waiting Potapov, and all the others who were present. 

Then he presented himself before the Preobrajenski regiment that was on 
guard in the palace (the company of his majesty's grenacners), and informed 
them of the emperor's death and proclaimed Constantine emperor. The 
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grenadiera receive the announcement witri h^ajs, and immediately took the 
oath of allegiance. After this his Imperial highness *:cm’ii 2 s=doned the general 
in waiting, Potapov, to inform the chief and all Hie other guards of what had 
taken place and to bring them from their posts to take the oath, which was 
donh without delay and with sorrow and seal; meanwhile Geneial Neitgart 
was sent to the Nevski monastery, where were all the general officers of the 
guards' co^s, with the proposal to General Voinov to do the same tliroughout 
ail the regiments of the guards. Finally similar announcements and instruc- 
tions were sent to‘all the regiments and detachments in both the city and its 
environs. 

Meanwhile the council of the state had a^embled and opened its sitting 
by the proposal to break the seals of the envelope which contained the wi?i of 
the late emperor. Some discussion 
arose, and finally it was decided to un- 
seal the packet, in order to learn the 
last will of the czar. 

In the act was drawn un the re- 
nmiciation of the throne by the czare- 
vitch and the nomination of the grand 
duke Nicholas as^the emperor's heir. 

Some discussion again arose upon this 
question, but it was cut short by the 
suggestion that his highness should be 
invited into the presence of the coun- 
cil. Count Miloradovitch replied that 
bis highness had already taken the 
oath and that in any ease he consid- 
ered it unfitting that his highness 
should be called, or should come to 
the council, but offered to bring all this 
to his knowledge and to ask thnt they 
might be allowed to come to him in 
order to report all that had taken place; this was done and the grand duke 
replied that he could not hinder their coming. 

When the members of the council presented themselves before the grand 
duke he informed them that the contents of the act had long been known to 
him, namely since July 25th, 1819, but that in no case would he dare to occupy 
the place of his elder brother, from who^ supreme will his lot depended, and 
that holding it as a sacred obligation most humbly to obey him in all thin^, 
he had therefore taken the oath and felt entirely certain that the council, 
having in view the welfare of the state, would follow his example. 

The council followed his highne^ into the church and at his request took 
the oath before him; they were then introduced by him into the pre^nce of 
the empress mother, who was pleased to inform them that the act and its con- 
tent were known to her, and were made with her maternal eon^nt,^ but that 
she also was enthusiastic over her son's conduct. Confirming all his actions 
she requested the council by their united endeavours to pre^rve the tran- 
quillity of the empire. 

In accordance with the measures taken, by three o'clock in the afternoon 
the troops as well as all grades of officials in the government service had taken 
the oath confirming the accession to the throne of the emperor C o ns ta n ti ne. 
During the whole time tranquillity and order were preserved. It is easy to 
imagine the astonishment and vexation of the czarevitch when, instead of 
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receirag the expected commands of the new emperoPy he vas informed that 
all Eusaa had taken the oath of allegiance to him as lawful sovereign, and 
that the will of the late emperor had not been fulfilled, 

Meanwhi'Se early in the morning of December 15th the grand duke 
Michael Pavlovitch arrived in St. Petersburg with letters from the czarevitch. 
To the amazement of the court and the inhabitants, the grand duke did not 
follow the general example of swearing fidelity to tlie emperor Constantine. 
He did not conceal his re^et at what had taken place in St. Petersburg, nor the 
apprehension with which the necessity of a new oath filled him, He dwelt 
on the difficulty of explaining to the public why the place of the elder brother 
to whom allegiance had already been sworn should suddenly be taken by the 
younger. The grand duke Nicholas in answer to his brother repeated what 
he had already said, that he could not have acted otherwise in such a position 
iiz that in which he w^as placed by his ignorance of the sacred acts of the late 
emperor, and that neither his conscience nor his reason reproached him. 
"Everything, however,^’ added he, “might yet be amended and take a more 
favourable turn if the czarevitch himself v/ere to come to St. Petersburg; his 
obstinacy in remaining at Warsaw may occasion disasters, the possibiiiuy of 
wffiich I do not deny, but of which in all probability I shall myself be 
the first victim.^’ 

After long deliberation the grand duke Nicholas decided to write a fresh 
persuasive letter to the emperor Constantine, in whi<*ji he asked him to decide 
finafiy what Ms fate was to be; and in conclusion he wrote, “In God^s name, 
come.^' The empress Marie Feodcrovna added her ]3<.'rsua6ions to those of 
her son, and not satisfied with these measures it was decided a few days later 
to despatch the grand duke Michael to Warsaw to convince the czarevitch of 
the necessity of his presence in St. Petersburg. 

An answer from the czarevitch to the grand duke Nicholas’s letter, dated 
the 14th of December, was brought to St Petersburg by Lazarev, aide-de-camp 
to Nicholas: “Your aide-de-camp, dear Nicholas, on his arrival here, con- 
fided your letter to me with all exactitude. I read it with the deepest grief 
and sorrow. My decision is unalterable and consecrated by my late fene- 
factor the emperor and sovereign. Your invitation to come quickly cannot 
be accepted by me, and I must tell you that I shall remove myEelf yet further 
away, if all is not arranged in accordance with the will of our late emperor. 
Your faithful and sincere friend and brother for life.” But even this letter 
did not decide the matter; the return of Belussov from Warsaw with the 
answer to the grand duke Nicholas’s letter of December 15th had yet to be 
awaited. 

A new complication remained to be added to all these difficulties. On 
December 24th there came to St. Petersburg and iDresented himself to the jzrand 
duke Nicholas, Colonel Baron Fredericks cf tlie Izmailovski Life Guards, 
who had fuMied the functions of commandant in Taganrog. He brought 
to the grand duke a packet from Baron Diebitsch addressed to his imperial 
majesty, to be given into his own hands. To the question as to whether 
he knew of the contents of the packet, Fredericks replied in the negative, 
but added that as the place of residence of the emperor was unknown in 
Ta^nrog, exactly xhe same paper had been sent also to Warsaw, 

Nothmg therefore remain^ for Nicholas to do but to open the mysterious 
packet and “at the first rapid glance over its contents,” writes Barou Korv, 
“an Lnexpre^ible horror took possession of him.” It was on reading the 
report contained in this packet that the grand duke first learned of the 
existence of secret societies formed with the object of destroying to the very 
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roots the trancuMity of the emjDire. The existence of these societies had 
been carefully lidden from him by the late emperor Alexander. 

Almost ^ immediately thereafter the courier Belussov returned from 
Warsaw with the czarevitch’s decisive answ'er, which put an end to the 
interregnum. Nicholas Pavlovitch was emperor. At nine o’clock in the 
evening the emperor sent the following postscript to Adjutant-general 
Diebitsch: 

Tlie decisive courier Iirs returned ; Tjy tLe morning' of tlie day after to-morrow I shall l>e 
emperor or else dead. \ sacnfice mysolf for my brother ; happy if as a subject I fulfil his will . 
But how will it be with Russia? What about the army? General Tolle is here and I shall 
send him to Mobilev to b.^ar tha '..t tvs to Count Sahen. I ain looking out for a trustworthy 
person for the same commission to Tultchin and lo Ermolov. In a word, I hope to be worthy of 
my calling, not in fear and mj’rirustfulness, but in the hope that even as I fulfil my duty so 
will others fulfil their di'ty to me. Bet if anywhere anj'thing is brewing and you hear of it, I 
authoriss you to go at once wlie^'e year presence is necessary. I rely entirely upon you and 
give yon leave l>efarehand to tako the measures you deem necessary. The day after to- 
morrow if I am alive I will seod you, i do not know by whom, information as to how matters 
have passed off ; on your part do not leave me without news of how everything is going on 
around you, especially with Ermolov. I again repeat that here until now everything is incom- 
prehensibly quiet, but calm often precedes a storm. Enough of this, God's will lie done 1 In 
me there must only be seen the vicar and executor of the late emperor’s will and therefore I 
am ready for everything, I shall ever be your sincei*; well wisher, Nicholas. 


THE ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS 

The czarevitch’s decisive answer brought by Belussov, not through 
Riga, but by the Brest-Lithuani road: and therefore the grand duke Michael 
Pavlovitch was still in ignorance of the events at Nennal, I be emperor 
Nicholas immediately sent an express after him commanding him to hasten 
to St. Petersburg. The return of the grand dnke to the capit^ Tvhere his pres- 
ence was of urgent necessity was this by chance delayed. 

Nicholas hao now to occupy himself with the composition of his mani- 
festo; the inexplicable had to be explained and it presented a task of no 
little difficulty: Karamzin and Speranski weie set to work upon it. The 
emperor Nicholas signed the manifesto on the li^'dh cf December, but 
dated it the 24th, as the day on which the question of his accession had 
been definitely settled by the czarevitch. It was proposed to keep the 
manifesto secret until the arrival of the grand duke Michael, but it was 
decided that the troops should take the oath of allegiance on the 26th of 
December; meanwhile notifications were sent to the members of the council 
of state, calling upon them to assemble on Sunday, December 25th, at eight 
in the evening, for a geneiul seciet meeting. 

When the council of state had assemble at the hour designated, Prince 
So]Dulffiin announced that the grand duke Michael would ^ present at the 
sittinjg. The hours passed in anxious expectation; midjnght approached 
and tbe expected arrival of the grand duke did not take pkce. Then Nicholas 
decided to be present at the sitting alone. Taking the place of the president, 
Nicholas himself began to read the manifesto anuouneiiig his acceptoce 
of the imperial dignity in consequence of the peralsted rejection of it by 
the czarevitch Constantine Pavlovitch. Then the emperor ordered that 
the czarevitch’s rescript, addressed to Prince Sopukhh., president of the 
council, should be read. The 26th of December, 18^, had come. CJom- 
mands had been issued that on that day all persons havinjf ^iicess to the 
court should assemble at the Winter Palace for a Te eleven o’dock 

was the hour first named, but this was afterwards changed to two. Circum- 
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stances arose, however, which postponed the Te Deum to a still later hour. 
The members of the secret society decided to take advantage^ of the end of 
the interregnum and the approach of the new oath of allegiance in order 
to incite the troops to rebellion and to overthrow the existing order of 
things in Russia. The secrecy in which the negotiations within Eusai?). had 
been enveloped had given occasion for various rumours and_ suppositions, 
and for the spread of false reports which occasioned alarm in societ;)' and 
especially in the barracks: all this favoured the undertakings and designs 

of the conspirators. t. i i 

The only issue from the position that had been created by Nicholas in 

a moment of chivalrous enthusiasm ^'undoubtedly noble, but perhaps not 
entirely wise,” would have been the arrival of the grand duke Consrantine 
in the ca]pital with the object of publicly and solemnly proclaiming his renun- 
ciation oi: the throne. But the czarevitch flatly refused to employ this means 
of extricating his brother from the difficult position in which lie placed him- 
self; Constantine considered that it was not for him to suffer from the conse- 
quences of an imprudence which was not his, and the danger of which might 
have been averted if matters had not been hurried on, and if he had been 
previously applied to for advice and instructions. Thus led into error, Borhe 
of the lower ranks of the guards regiments refused to take the oatl^ of 
allegiance to Nicholas Pavlovitch, and assembled at the Petrovski sqqhre, 
before the senate buildings, appearing as though they were the defenders 
of the lawful rights of the czarevitch Oonsta'dme to the throne. ' 

Meanwhile distinguished persons of both sexes began to drive up to the 
Winter Palace. Amidst the general stir and movement going on in the 
palace, there sat isolated and immovable three magnates, "Tike three monu- 
ments,” writes Karamzin: Prince l.jopukhin, Count Araktcheiev, and,' Prince 
A. B. Kurakin. At the time when the military men had already g;bne out 
on the square, Count Araktcheiev, as might have been expected, jpeferred 
to remain in the palace. "It was pitiful to look at him,” writes V. K. Mart- 
chenko in his M^moires. 

The rioters were stubborn for a long time and would not yield tp exhorta- 
tion; Count Miloradovitch fell mortaliy woimded. It began to g^ow dusk. 
Then the emperor Nicholas, at lost comiirced of the impossibility of pacifying 
the rioters without bloodsheci, gave orders with a breaking hep-rt for the 
artillery to fire. A few r:i‘apy-shot decided the fate of the day; /the rioters 
were dispersed, and tranquHlity at once reigned in the capital. 

The Te Deum announced could take place only at half past six. The 
troops bivouacked round the palace. "Dear, dear Constantine,” wrote 
the emperor the same evening to the czarevitch, "your will is fulfilled: I 
am emperor, bu v at what price, my God ! — at the price of the^ blood of my 
subjects.” Anests were made during that night and investigations pur- 
sued to discover the leaders of the revolt. And thus in the troubles of the 
26th of December, the 1st of December, 1825, was terribly recaRed. "The 
day was one of misfortune for Russia,” writes Prince Viasenski, "and the 
epoch which it signalised in such a bloody manner was an awful judgroent 
for deeds, opinions, and ideas, rooted in the ]past and governing the present.” 
According to the wi^rds of Karamzin, on that Russia was saved from 
a calamity "which, if iv had not destroyed her, would certainly have tom her 
to pieces.” "If I am emperor even for an hour, I will show that I was worthy 
of it” ; thus spoke Nicholas on the morning of December 26th to the cora- 
manders of the g'aards regiments assembled at the Winter Pab^se; and on 
that awful day he triumphantly justified his first and impressive words. 
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TRIAL OF THE CONSPIRATORS (1826 A.D.) 

'IHie emperor Nicholas gave all possible publicity to the proceedings against 
the secret societies, the Southern, Northern, the United Slavonians, and the 
Polish; then the whole matter was transferr^ to the supreme criminal court, 
which had to pronounce sentence on the principal participatois in the con- 
spiracy. Of the accused, Hileeks, Muraviev-Alostob, Bestu 2 :hev-E,iumin, 
Festel, and Kakhovski were condemned to death, and the remaining mem- 
bers of the secret societies brought before the court were exiled to Siberia 
or other places of incarceration. 

No one had elected such a termination to the affair. During the whole 
of Alexander’s reign there had not been one case of capital punishment, 
and it was looked upon as entirely abolished. “It is impossible to describe 
in words the horror and de^air which have taken possession of aU,” writes 
a contemporary and eye witness of the events of 182b in Moscow. This 
frame of mind was reflected in the coronation ceremonies. The emperor 
Nicholas appeared extremely gloomy; the future seero.ed sad and fuller 
of anxiety than ever; all was in shaip contrast to the enthusiasm and hopes 
that had accompanied the coronation of Alexander in 1801. 

THE CORONATION OF NICHOLAS (1826 A.D.) 

Immediately after the termination of the trial of the Dekabrists, the court 
proceeded to Moscow for the approaching coronation, which took place on the 
3rd of September Previously the emperor was' rejoiced at the unexpected 
arrival of the grand duke Con^ntine Paviovitch. According to Benkendorf 
“the czarevitch’s appearance was a briiliant public testimony of his sub- 
mission to the new emperor and of his conscientious renunciation of the 
throne; it was at the same time a precious pledge of the harmony which 
bound together all the members of the reigning family, a harmony conducive 
to the peace of the empire. The public was delighted and the corps jMplo- 
madgue completely astounded. The people expressed^ their satisfaction to 
the czarevitch by unanimous acclamations; whil^ the dignitaries of the state 
surrounded him witii marks of respectful veneration.” 

The day of the coronation was signalised by an important reform in the 
admiristration of the court; the ministry of the imperial court was created, 
and confided to Prince P. M, Volkonski. 'Thus the old and tried companion 
of the emperor Alexander I a^ain occupied -^e po^ of a tri^^y dignitary by 
the side of his successor. Prmce Volkonski remained minister of the court 
until his decease, which took place in 1852. Amongst the favours and the 
mitigations of punishments which were granted on the 3rd of September, the 
state criminals who had lately been condemned were not forgotten; by 
special ukases the sentences of all those sent to the galleys, to penal settle- 
ments, and hard labour were mitigated. Those who had bejen sent to the 
Siberian, Orenburg, and Caucasian gamsons, both with and without depriva^ 
tion of the li^ts of nobility, were enrolled in the regimentB of the Oaur 
casian corps. 

During the emperor’s stay in Moscow, the poet Pus hk in, who had hem 
banished to the village of RGkhadlovski, was recalled. From that mompit 
he regfdned his lost liberty, betides which fl^ emperor Nicholas smd to him: 
“In mture you are to send me all you write — henceforth 1 will be your 

censor/’ 
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CHANGES IN INTEENAL ADMINISTRATION' 

On the 18th of October, 1826, the emperor Nicholas returned to St. Peters- 
burg; although his accession to the throne did not constitute the opening of 
a new era for Russia, yet certain changes were made in the system of admin- 
istration which had prevailed during the last decade of the reign of Alexandej:. 
I. After Count Arak+chelev had been relieved of the managdlment of the gen- 
eral affairs of the state, it was to be foreseen that he would,not remain long at 
the head of the direction of the military settlements. And thus it turned out. 
In the spring of 1826 Count Araktcheiev, on account of illness, was given 
leave to go abroad. In the report presented by him on this occasion to the 
emperor !ae announced to him economies of more than 32,000,000 roubles made 
on the military settlements, and concluded his epistle by observing, "Those 
impaHial judges — posterity and the future — will pronounce a just sentence 
on all things. 

On the return of Count Araktcheiev in the autumn from his travels abroad 
he did not again take up his duties. In accordance with a ukase which then 
followed, the staff office of the military settlements was united to the general 
staff of his imperial majesty, under the jurisdiction of its adjutant-general 
Baron Diebitsch. At the same time the Novgorod mihtary settlement passed 
imcler the entire direction of General Prince Schahovski, who was nominated 
commander of the grenadier corps; the Kherson and lekaterinoslav settle- 
ments were put under the supervision of their chief, Count Vitt (who was 
also commander of a separate corps), while the settlements in the villages of 
the Ukraine and Mobile v governments remained under the jurisdiction of 
their former chiefs, who bore the rank of commanders of divisions. Count 
Araktcheiev, when he had finally bidden adieu to his administrative career, 
settled on his Georgian estates, where he died in 1834. 

Having delivered Russia from the administrative guardianship of Count 
Araktcheiev, the emperor Nicholas, in addition, delivered Russian instruc- 
tion from the influence of Michael Leontievitch Magrdtzki. On the 18th of 
May, 1826, a ukase wa'c issued in which it was stated that "the curator of the 
University of Kazan and of its educational cfistrict, the actual councillor of 
state Magnitzki, is by our command relieved of his functions and of his posi- 
tion as member of ^he administration of schools.^’ But the maiter was ixot 
limited to this ukase. Magnitzki continued to live in Kazan and in accord- 
ance with his character he continued to intri^e as usual and indirectly to 
Influence the university he had left. General Jeltukhin, who had been com- 
missioned to make a detailed revision of the Kazan University, brought this 
fact to the emperor's knowledge. Nicholas' reply was rapid and decisive; a 
courier was sent with orders to the governor to arrest Magnitzki and send him 
to Revel uncle/ the surveillance of the commandant. Magnit-;ki lived there 
six years, having given his promise not to absent himself. 

An equally^ sad fate overtook the champion and imitator of Magnitzki, 
Dmitri Pavlovitch Runitch, who had filled the office of curator of the St. 
Petersburg educational district. By a ukase of the 7th of July, 1826, 
Runitch was deprived of his functions and of the position of member of the 
chief administration of schools, for his incompetence in the matter of the 
direction of the St. Petersburg educational district. The requital experienced 
by Runitch for his educational labours was a terrible one; he langi^ed 
beneath the consequences for sixteen years and died in 1860 in the conviction 
that he had formerly saved Russia, and was suffering for the good work he 
bad accomplished in the University of St. Petersburg. 
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lief arm in the Administration of Justice 


The lamentable condition of the administration of justice in Russia was 
one pf the first subjects to which the careful attention of the emperor Nicholas 
was directed. In a speech pronounced by the sovereign many years later, 
in 1833, before the council of state, 

Nicholas Pavlovitch thus expressed 

^'From my veiy accession to the 
throne I was obliged to turn my atten- |H| 

tion to various administrative matters, f 

of which I had scarcely any notion. ^ 

The chief subject that occupied me vlw" 

was naturally legislation. Even from 

my early youth I had constantly heard ^ 

of our deficiencies in this respect, of '' 

chicanery, of extortion, of the insufii- 

ciency of the existing laws or of their 1^* 

admixture through the extraordinaiy 

number of ukases^ which were not in- 

frequently in contradiction to one an- 'n 

other. This incited me from the very j I 

first days of my reign to examine into 

the state of the commission appointed '/m ' 

for the constitution of the laws. To iPmiaillf ? /i nLH M ii 

my regret, the information presented to ^ 

me pioved to me that its labours had I iilliP In PI kIBI C 

remained almost fruitless. It was not 1 1 jlli 

difficult to discover the cause of tliis: ■« 

the deficient results proceeded chiefly ' S||||lJi||U 

from the fact that the commission al- j 

ways directed its attention to the for- ||| |l 

mation of new laws, when in reality Ml j|j| 

the old ones should have been estab- ^ |||R 

lished on a firm foundation. This m- 

spired me above all with a desire to ^pp***®* 

establisii a definite aim towards which 






the government must direct its actions 

in the matter of legislation; from the marbito woman ,yv vau>ai 
methods proposed to me I selected 

one in entire opposition to the former methods of reform. Instead of drawing 
up new laws, I commanded that fi^ those which already existed should be 
collected and set in order, whilst I took Ihe matter itself, on ac'jmmt of its 
great importance, under my own immediate direction and closed the previous 
commissicn.’' 

With this object was formed and opened on the fith of May, 1826, the 
second section of his imperial majesty's own chancery." M. A. 
was empoint^ chief of the second section, but in reality the work itsdf was 
confided to Speranski. The emperor’s dioice rested on the latter, out 
necessity, as he did not find anyone more capable around him. When BtdoQ- 
gianski was appointed chief of the second section, the emperor, in conwsmg 
with I'is rormer tutor, said to him, speaking of Speranski : See that be does 
not play any pranks, as in 1810." Nevertheless, in proportion to SpOTnsM'a 
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fiuct-essf’il accomplishment of the work confided to him, the emperor Nicholas’s 
prejudices against him gradually softened and finally gave way to sincere 
favour and full _ confidence. All the accusations and calumnies directed 
against Speranski were, in accordance with the emperor's own expression/' 
'' scattered like dust." 

Thus the emperor Nicholas in his almost involuntary choice was favoured 
by a peculiarly fortunate chance and could hardly have found a person better 
fitted for the accomplishment of the work he had planned. The results of 
Speranski's fresh efforts, under comi)letely different circum^ances from those 

against which he had formerly contended, were the 
'' complete collection of laws," and a systematic 
code. 

Even before the termination of the trial of the 
Dekabrists, the emperor Nicholas took another im- 
portant measure, which left an imiJiint on all the 
succeeding years of his reign and is directly con- 
nected with the events of the 26th of December. 
On the 15th of July, 1826, a supreme edict 
was issued in the name of the minister of 
the interior Lanskoi, by which the private 
chancery of that mimfl‘try was abolished 
and transformed into the third section of 
Ids imperial majesty’s own chancery. In fulfflmeiit 
of this ukase, it was prescribed that the governors 
of provinces, in matters which entered within the 
sphere of the former division, should no longer 
present their reports to the ministry of 9ie 
mterior, but should submit them directly to his 
majesty. 

Some days befoie, on the ernperor Nicholas’ 
birthday, the 6th of July, a supreme orderapp^red 
naming the chief of the first cuirassier c ivision. 
Adjutant-general Benkendorf, chief of the gendar- 
merie and. commandant of the emperor's headquar- 
ters; to him was confided the direction of the third 
section. Adjutanr-general Benkendorf explains in 
his memoirs in the following manner the reasons for 
^ eataolishing the institution confided to his direc- 
tion: ^‘The emperor Nicholas aimed at the extirpation of the abuses that 
had crept into many b'‘anches of the administration, and was convinced by 
the sudden discovery of the conspiracy wmch h.ad stained the first moments 
of the new reign with blood, of the necessity of a universal and ’more diligent 
surveillance. The emperor chose me to or^nise a higher police, which should 
protect the oppressed and guard the nation against conspiracies and con- 
Never having thought of preparing inywlf for this sort of service, 
I had hardly the most superUrhl understanding of it; but the noble ana 
beneficent motives which inspire 1 the seyereign in his creation of this institu- 
tion and the desiie to be of use to him; foroade me to evade the duty to which 
his high confidence had called me. j set to work without delay and God 
helped ine to fulfil my new dutit^ to the satisfaction of the emperor and with- 
out setting general opinion against me. I succeeded in shewing fav GUI's to 
no^y, in discovering many conspiracies, and averting mach evil." With 
the creation of the new third section, the committee of ihe 13ih of Januaiyi 
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1807, established by the emperor Alexauder, became superfluous; and on 
the ^th of January a ukase vjis issued closing U. 

The distiorbances of the year 1825 did not \j-^ss Tvithout lea^ving tracer on 
the peasant populatioa; a momentary confusion ensued, freedom was tahkm 
of, and disorders arose in some provimies — a pbenonienon often seen in 
previous times. The movement amongst the peasants incited the emperor 
Nicholas to publish, on the 24th of May, 1826, a manifesto in which it was 
declared that aU “talk of exempting the villagers in the state settlements 
from paying taxes and of freeing landowner^s peasants and menials from 
subjection to their landowners are false nimours, imagined and spre^ by 
evil intentioned persons out of mere cupidity with the object of enriching 
themselves through these rumours at the expense of the peasants, by taking 
advantage of their simplicity.” It was further said in the manifesto that all 
classes throughout the empire must absolutely submit to the authoriti^ 
placed over them, and that disturbers of the public tranquillity would be 
prosecuted and punished in accordance with the full severity of the laws. It 
was commanded, that the manifesto should be read in all the churches and at 
the markets and fairs during a space of six months; the governors of provinces 
were sternly admonished to be watchful in anticipating disorders. 

If, however, the emperor Nicholas was forced by circumstances to promul- 
gate this punitive manifesto, he also issued two rescripts in the name of the 
minister of the interior, enjoining upon the nobility behaviour towards their 
peasants, which should be in accordance with the Laws of Christianity, thus 
clearlv exuressin j his desire to protect the peasant against the arbitrarin^s 
and t^nny of t'tie landowners. “ In all cases,” wrote the emperor: “ I find 
it, and shall ever find it, better to prevent evil, than to pursue it by punish- 
ment when it has already arisen.” i 

Finally the solicitude of the emperor Nicholas for the peasant classes mam- 
fested itself by yet another action. On the 18th of December, 1826, a srocml 
secret committee was formed to which was confided the inspection of the 
entire state organisation and administration, with the order to repi^^nt the 
conclusions it arrived at as to the changes deemed necess^; ^e labours of 
the committee were to be directed also to the consideration of the pea^nt 
question. Besides this the emperor did not leave without attention what 
had been said by the Dekabrists, during the time of their examimtion b^o^^a 
committee of inquiry, in regard to the internal conditions of the state m the 
reign of Alexander I. The emperor ordered a separate memorandum of tne^ 
opmions to be drawn up for him and often perus^ this cunous document, 
from which he extracted much that was pertinent.® 


WAE WITH PEESLL (1826-1828 A.D.) 

The shah of Persia thought he saw in the change of rulera and the troubte 
by which it was accompanied circumstances f^ourable to the recoye^S^ the 
provinces ceded to Eussia by the Treaty of Gulistan. In August, 18^ he 
ordered his troops to move forward. The solemmty of hts (wronation, whidi 
was then being celebrated and whose splendour was enhanc^ by the present 
of the czarevitch, did not prevent Nicholas from promptly o^i^ ^ 
defence of the empire. A few weeks afterwards General ].^evit<i drfea^ 
&e P^ians at leWetpol, and in the followmg year, transfer!^ fee 
of war to the enemy’s territory, he seized the edebrated convmt o^telm^ 
zine, the seat of the Armenian patriarch, and Envan, one of 
of Armenia; he moreover penetrat^ as far as Tauns, capital of the Azeibaijan 
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and residence of the prince royal, Abbas Mirza. Then ti e shah asked for 
peace. It was signed at Turkmantchai, the 22nd of February, 1828, and 
advanced Russia as far as the line of the Araxes, by giving up to her the 
provinces of Erivan and Nakhitchevan. 

WAT* WITH TURKEY ( 1828-1820 .l.n.) 

This ircaty i/as con.-.iuded, to ohe great regime t oi Persia, when the war 
with Turkey broke out. This war ^d been threatening for years; for, 
deeply affected by the violences to which the Greeks in the Ottoman Empire 
had been exposed ever since the hetserist insurrection of 1821, and by the 
martyrdom which the Greek patriarch had been made to suffer, Alexander 
left the sword in its sheath only out of deference to the members of the 
Holy Alliance. His successor was thoroughly determined no longer to sub- 
ordinate the direction of his cabinet’s policy to the interested views of these 
princes and to their fears, though it is true that the latter were well founded. 
The Divan, by signing the Treaty of Akerman (October Cth, 1826), had 
momentarily averted the storm which was ready to burst; but still more 
irritating disputes had afterwards arisen. The conclusion of the Treaty of 
London of the 6th of July, 1827, in virtue of which France, England, and 
Russia gave existence to a Christian kingdom of Greece placed under their 
common protection, was shortly followed by the naval battle of Navarino, 
fought on the 20th of October of the same year by the combined fleets of the 
three powers, against Ibrahim Pasha, commander-in-chief of the Egy ptian 
forces m the Morea; and in this memorable conflict, expected by no one, but a 
subject of joy to some wliilst judged untoward by others, the whole of the 
navy which the Porte still had at its disposal was destroyed. Viry soon 
Mahmud II, yielding to the national desire, let it be understood that he had 
never had any intention of lending^ himself to the execution of a treaty in 
virtue of which Moldavia, Wallachia, and Servia were almost as much the 
czar^s vassals as his own. This was the beginning of a rupture, and Nicholas 
answered it by a declaration of war, which appeared June 4th, 1828, when his 
army had already crossed the Pruth. 

The campaign of 1828, which accomplished nothing more than the taking 
of Braila and Varna, did not give a high idea of the strength of Russia; ana 
when the emperor made up his mind to take part in it in person,: his presence 
wrought no change in the feebleness of the results. But it was not the same 
with the campaign which followed. Not only did the Russians again jpass the 
Danube, but after having beaten the grand vizir, Reschid Pas]:ia, at Koul- 
evtcha, on the 11th of June, Diebitsch marched them across the Balkans for 
the first time, a feat which won him the name of Sdbalkanskif and proceeded 
straight to Adrianople, where he was scarcely more than two hundred kilo- 
metres (about 125 miles) from the Ottoman capital. At the same time 
Paskevitch took Erzerum in Asia, and the two generals would doubtless have 
joined hands- in Constantinople but for the efforts of diplomacy and the fear 
of a general conflagration. For Russia was already too powerful; she had 
been allowed more than was compatible with the policy of the system of 
balance, no doubt from the fear of incurring a grave responsibility by troubling 
the peace of Europe. But a prospect like that of the occupation by Russia of 
Constantinople and the Straits silenced this fear. 

Austria was ready to send her troops to the help of the Turks, and the 
English also seemed likely to declare for the vanquished. It was therefore 
necessary to come to a halt. Russia reflected that, after all, “ the sultan was 
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the least costly govOmor-general she could have at Constantinople, * and lent 
an ear to moderate conditions of ^leacc. Nevertheless, if the Treaty of 
Adrianople, signed September 14tli, 1829, delivered notMng to her in Eujnpe 
save the mouths of the Danube, in itself a very important point, it enlarg»=Hi 
her territories in Asia by a part of the pashaHk of Akhakikh, with ihe fortress 
of that name, besides abandoning to her those of Anapa and PotM on 
Black Sea; it coifeiderably strengthened Muscovite influence in the principJii- 
ties, and still further weaJicened Turkey, not only morally but also matenrJiiy 
by the great pcuniary sacrifices to wmch she h^ to sut^ribe. That power, 
once so formidable, was henceforth at the mercy of her northern neighbour, 
the principal instrument of her decay. 


THE POLISH rNSURRECTION (1830-1S31 AJ).) 


But Eussia was in her t'lm rudely shaken by the msmrection in Poland, 
always her mortal enemy after she had ceased to be her rival c 

It was in Moscow that the emperor Nicholas received news of the further 
progress of the Belgian revolution,- in 
consequence of which the king of the 
Netherlands found Jtiimself obliged to 
ask for the assistance of his allies by 
virtue of the eating' treaties. The 
emperor at once despatched orders to 
Count Tchemishev, Field-marshal Sa- 
ken, and the czarevitch to place the 
army on a war footing. The czarevitch 
was net pleased at the martkl turn 
given to the diplomatic negotiations; 
still more dissatisfied was the Polish So- 
ciety of that time, which sympattdsed 
with the revolution of July; neither 
was the army in sj^pathy with the 
approaching campaign, wMch would 
brmg it into armed collision with 
France in the name of the principles of 
the Holy Alliance. Althou^ tran- 
quillity apparently reigned in^arsaw, 
yet the secret societies continued to 
carry on their destructive work with 
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success. ^ , 

Various ominous signs of the approaching catastrophe were not, how- 
ever, wanting; but the czarevitch continued to lull himself with impo^ibie 
hopes that all was peaceful and tranquil and would remain so. As to the 
European powers allied to Russia, they did not enter into the matter with 
such decided zeal. In the present case it was the Russian autocrat alone 
who was ready with entire msinterestedness to take up the defence of the 
infringed lawful order. The other powers found it inconaiparably more 
exj^ient to have recourse to the co-operation of diplomatic reme(£es,* the 
re^ilt was that, instead of an armed intervention, a general European con- 
ference for the settlement of the Belgian question by peaceful means took 

place in London. _ . , 

Count Diebitsch was still in Berlin awaitmg the termination of the n^o- 
tiations confided to him, when they were suddenly broken off by an event 

H. w.— voi^x<rn.2H 
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upon wHic/. tli -2 Mcl-marsbal bad not in the least calcttlated at the given 
nwment. On the 3rd of December, 1830, Diebitscli received from the 
Prussian minister, Count Berastorf, news of the revolution which had taken 
place in Warsaw on the 29th of November: the Polish army, fonning a pre- 
pared coalition, had taken u p arms against Russia. There remained but one 
thing for Diebitscb to do, and that was to hasten to St. Petersburg as quickly 
as possible. Meanwhile in St. Petersburg the emperor Nichblas had received 
only the report of the czarevitch concerning the rising of the troops and of 
inJiabitants of Warsaw on the evening of the 7ih of December, 1830. 

On the next day a parade of the Preobrajenski rngiment was appointed 
to take place, and as usual the emperor came to the riding school. At first 
everything proceeded m the usual manner; there were even no traces of inward 
agitation manifest upon the handsome face with its regular, classic proj&le, 
which preserved its habitual expression of majestic nobdity. At the tenni- 
nation of the parade the emperor rode into the middle of the riding school, 
called the officers around him, and personally communicated to them the 
intelligence of the Warsaw rebellion: have already made arrangements 

that the troops designated by me should move on Warsaw, and if necessary 
you too shall go, to punish the traitors and re-establish order and the offended 
honour of Russia. I know thal: under every circumstance I can rely upon 
you,” said the emperor. A unanimous outburst of indignation momentarily 
seized upon all present and then enthusiastic cries resounded: “Lead xis 
against the rebels: we will revenge the offended honour of Russia.” They 
k&sed the emperor’s hands and feet and the hem of his garment with shouts 
and cheers. The outburst of mdignation was so violent that Nicholas con- 
sidered it necessary to moderate it, and with the majesty that was natural 
to him he reminded the officers surrounding him that not all the Poles had 
broken their oath; that the ringleaders of the insurrectiou must be punished, 
but that vengeance must not be taken on the people: that the repentant must 
be jDardoned and hatred not allowed. 

From the subsequent reports of the^ grand duke the emperor learned 
that the czarevitch had permitted the portion of the Polish army that remained 
with him to return to Warsawr; in exchange for this the deputies who came 
to the czarevitch promised him and the Russian detachment a free passage 
to the frontiers oi: the empire. It was decided that a sufficient numlter 
of troops should be concentrated in the Polish frontier to allow of decisive 
measures being taken against the insurgents. Count Diebitsoh was ap pointed 
commander-in-chief of the acting army, whilst the office of chief of tie staff 
was filled by Count Tolle. 

When the czarevitch reached the Russian frontier he wrote as follows 
to the emperor Nicholas: “And now the work of sixteen years is com- 
jjletely destroyed by a set of ensign-bearers, young officers, and students. 
I will not further enlarge on the matter, but duty commands me to bear 
witness to you that the landed proprietors, the rural population, and in 
general all holders of property of any kind are up in despair over this. ^ The 
officers and generals as well as the soldiers are unable to keep from joining 
the general movement, being carried away by the young people and ensign- 
bearers who led everyone astray. In a word, the position of affairs is 
extremely bad, and I really do not know what will come of it. All my 
measures of surveillance have led to nothing, in spite of the fact that every- 
thing was beginning to be discovered. Here are we Russians at the frontier, 
but, great God, in what a condition! — almost barefoot, for we all came out 
as if at the sound of an alarm, in the hopes of returning to barracks, whilst 
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instead awful marclies have had to be made. The officers have been deprived 
of eveiything and have almost nothmg with which to clothe themselves. 
I am broken hearted; at the age of fifty-one and a half years I never thought 
to fi^h my career in this hmientable maimer after thirty-five and a half 
years of service. I Diay to God that the anny to which I have devoted 
sixteen years of my iife may be brought to reason, and return to the path 
of duty and honour, acknowledging its previous errors, before coercive 
measures have to taken. But this is too much to expect from the age 
in which we live, and I greatly doubt the r^Iisation of my desires.'^ 

Any agreement with Poland became daily more impossible and both 
sides prepared for war. On the 17th of December the emperor Nicholas’ 
proclamation to the Polish army and nation was issued, and on the 24th a 
manifesto was published offering means of reconciliation to all those who 
returned to their duty. Meanv/hile General Clilopicki was installed as 
dictator* in Warsaw, but he was unable to save Pol^d from a rupture with 
Russia. Two deputies were sent to St. Petersburg to enter into negotiations 
with the emperor Nicholas; they were the minister of finance, Prince Lubetzki, 
and a member of the diet, Count Ezerski. But neither could these negoti 
ations avert the bloody events of tbe year 1831. ‘‘It is hard to foresee the 
future/’ wrote the, emperor to the czarevitch; "but weighing the relative 
probabilities of success, it is difficult to suppose that the new year will show 
itself more distressing for us than the year 1830; God grant that I may not 
be mistaken. I should like to see you peacefully settled in your Belvedere 
and order re-established throughout; but how much there yet i*emmns to 
be accomplished before we are in a condition to attain to this! Which of 
the two must perish — for it appears inevitable that one must perish, 
Russia or Poland? Decide for yourself. I have exhausted aU possible 
means in order to avert such a calamity — all means compatible with honour 
and my conscience — but they are exhausted. What remfdns for me to do? ” 

Soon the diet assembled in Warsaw took a decision which completed the 
rupture between Poland and Russia. On the_ 25th of January, 1831, the 
diet declared the Romanov dynasty to be deprived of the throne of Poland. 
The Poles themselves thus unboimd the hands of the emperor, and the duel 
between Russia and Poland became inevitable. The emperor replied to 
the challenge by a manifesto in accoidance with which the Rui^ian troops 
crossed the Polish frontier, and on the 25th of February a decisive battle 
took place before Prague at Grokhov, by which the Polish army was 
obliged to retreat to Warsaw with a loss of twelve thousand men. 

But Count Diebitsch did not recognise the possibility of taking advantage 
of the victory gained, and which would have been inevitably completed 
by the occupation of the Polish capital; and Sabalkanski was not fated to 
become prince of Warsaw. The Polish troops retreated untodered across 
the only bridge to Warsaw; the new Polish commander-in-chief Skijinetzski 
set out to reorganise ^e army, the rismg spread even to the Russian gov- 
ernments, and the campaign, against all expectations, dragged on for six 
months. Meanwhile it was a war upon wMch &p^ded, according to ^ 
expression used by the emperor, "the political existence of Rus^a.” 

On the 26th of May Didiitsch gained a second victoiy over the Polish 
army, which also terminated by the favourable retreat of the latter; a^ 
on the 13th of June, the emperor found oecaaon to write to his field- 
marshal: "Act at l^gth so that I can understand you.” Tlie ktter was 
however not read by Count IHebitsch, for on the 10th of June the fiel^ 
suddenly died of cholera in the village of Kkshov near PullausiL 
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He was replaced by Field-marshal Count Paskevitch-Erivanski, who was 
as early as April, 1831, called by the emperor from Tiflis to St. Petersburg. 
It was decided to cross the lower Vis-Suta and move towards Warsaw. The 
czarevitch Constantine outlived Count Diebitsch only by a few days* He 
also died suddenly of cholera at Vitebsk, in the night between the 26th and 
27th of June of the year 1831. 

The Polish insurrection from that time daily grew nearer to its definitive 
conclusion; it was determined by the two days' storming of Warsaw, which 
took place on the 7th and 8th of September. Finally Field-marshal Paske- 
vitch was able to communicate to the emperor the news that Warsaw is at 
the feet of your imperial majesty." Pripce Suvorov, aide-dc-camp of the 

emperor, was the bearer of this intelli- 
gence to Tsarskoi-Selo on the 16th of 
September. 

Nicholas wrote as follows to his vic- 
torious field-marshal: With the help of 
the all-merciful God, you have again 
raised the oplehdour and glory of our 
arms,, you have punished the disloyal trai- 
tors, you have avenged Russia, you have 
subdued Warsaw — from henceforth you 
are the most serene prince of Warsaw. 
Let posterity remember that the honour 
and glory of the Russian army are insep- 
arable from your name, and may your 
name preserve for everyone the memory 
of the day on which the name of Russia 
was again made glorious. This is the 
sincere expression of the grateful heart 
of your sovereign, your friend, and your 
old subordinate." 

After the fall of Warsaw the war still continued for a while, but not for 
long. The chief forces of the Polish army, which had retired to Novogeor- 
gievsk, Wished by passing into Prussian territory at the end of September, 
and on the 21st of October the last fortress surrendered. The Polish insur- 
rection was at an end. But the peace, attained by such heavy sacrifice, 
was accompanied by a new evil for Russia; in Europe appeared the Polish 
emigration, cairying with it hatred and vociferations against Russia and 
preparing the inimical conditions of public opinion in the west against the 
Russian government. 



Piuld-Mabsexl Paskktitot 
(178S-1856) 


THE OUTBREAK OF CHOLERA AND THE RIOTS OCCASIONED BY IT (1830 A.D.) 

The emperor had hardly returned to St. Petersburg from opening the diet 
in Warsaw, when suddenly a new care occupied the attention of the govern- 
ment. The cholera made its appearance in the empire. This terrible illne^, 
until then known to Russia on].y by name and by narratives describing its 
devastations, brought with it still greater fear, because no one knew or could 
indicate either medical or police measures to be taken against it. General 
opinion inclined, however, towards the advantages to be derived from quaran- 
tine and isolation, such as had been employed against the plague, and the 
government immediately took necessary measures in this direction with the 
activity that the emperor's strong will managed to instil into all his disposi- 
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tions. Troops were without delay stationed at various points and cordons 
formed frorn them and the local inhabitants, in order to save the governments 
in the interior and the two capitals from the calamity. 

Jn spite of all precautions, however, a fresh source of grief was added to 
all the cares and anxieties that pressed upon the emperor at that period. 
Sincte the 26th of June the cholera nad appeared in St. Petersburg and in a few 
days had attained menacing dimensions. This awful illness threw all classes 
of the population into a state of tlie greatest terror, particularly the common 

E eo ple by whom all the measures taken for the preservation of the public 
ea. th — such as increased police surveillance, the surrounding of the towns 
with troops, and even the removal of those stripken with cholera to hospitals — 
were at first regarded as persecutions. Mobs began to assemble, strangers 
were stopped in the streets and searched for the poison they were supposed to 
carry on them, while doctors were publicly accused of poisoning the people. 
Finally, on the 4th of July, the mob, excited by rumours and suspicions, 
gathered together at the Hay Market and attacked the house in which a 
temporary cholera hospital had been established. They broke the windows, 
threw the furniture out into the street, wounded and cast out the sick, thrashed 
the hospital servants, and killed several of the doctors. The police were 
powerless to restore order and even the final appearance of tlae noilitary 
governor-general Count Essen did not attain the necessary result. A battal- 
ion of the Semenov regiment forced the people to disperse from the square 
into the side streets, but was far from putting a stop to the disturbance. 

The next day the emperor Nicholas went on a steamer from St. Petersburg 
to Elagium Island. When he had heard the reports of various persons as to 
the state of the town he got into a carriage with Adjutant-general Prince 
Menshikov and drove to the Preobrajenski parade-groimd in the town, where 
a battalion of the Preobrajenski regment was encamped. When he had 
thanked the troops, the emperor continued his way along the carriage road 
where he threatened with his displeasure some crowds and shopkeepers; from 
there he drove to the Hay Market where about five thousand ^ople had 
assembled- Standing up in his carriage and turniog to the mob, the emperor 
spoke as follows: '^Misdeeds were committed yesterday, public order was 
disturbed; shame on the Russian people for forgetting the faith of their 
fathers and imitating the turbulence of the French anc Poles! They have 
taught you this: seize them and take those suspected to the authorities; but 
wickedness has been committed here, here we have offended and angered God 
— let us turn to the church, down on your knees, and beg the forgivene^ of 
the Almight}^ ” 

The people fell on their knees and crossed themselves in contrition; the 
emperor prostrated himself also, and exclamations of “We have sinned, 
accursed ones that we are!” resounded throughout the air. Contmuing his 
speech to the peo]ple, the emperor again admonished the crowd: “I have 
sworn before God lio preserve the prosperity of the people entrusted to me by 
providence; I am answerable before God for these disorders: and therefore I 
will not allow them. Woebe to the disobedient!” 

At this moment some men in the crowd raised their voices. The emperor 
then replied: “What do you want — “whom do you want? Is it I? I am 
not afraid of anything — here I am!’^ and with these words he pointed to his 
breast. Cries of enthusiasm ensued- After this the emperor, probably as a 
sign of reconciliation, embraced an old man in the crowd and returned, first to 
Elagium and afterwards to Peterhov. The day afterwards the emperor a^ain 
visited the capital. Order was re-established, but the cholera continued to 
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rage. Six hundred persons died daily, and it was only horn the middle of 
July that the mortality began to diminish. 

Far more dangerous in its consequences was the revolt that arose in the 
Novgorod military settlements. Here the cholera and rumours of poison- 
ing only served as a pretext for rejoellion; the seed of general dissatisfaction 
among the population belonging to^ this creation of Count Araktcheinv con- 
tinued to exist in spite of all the changes introduced by the emperor Nicholas 
into the administration of the miUtaiy settlements. A spark was sufficient 
to Droduce in the settlements an explosion of hitherto unprecedented fury, 
anc. the cholera serted as the spark. Order was however finally re-estab- 
lished in the settlements and then the emperor Nicholas set off for them quite 
alone and presented himself before the assembled battalions, which had 
stained themse Ves with the blood of their officers and stood awaiting, trem- 
bling and in silence the judgment of their sovereign.^ 

THE WAR IN THE CAUCASUS (1829-1&40 A.D.) 

The possession of the Caucasus is a question vitally affecting the interests 
of Russia in her provinces beyond that range of mountains, and her ulterior 
projects with regard to the regions of Persia and Central Asia. Here are the 
terms in which this subject is handled in a report printed at St. Petersburg, 
and addressed to the emperor after the expedition of General Emmanuel to 
Elbruz in 1829: 

^'The Circassians (Tsherkessians) bar out Russia from the south, and may 
at their pleasure open or close the passage to the nations of Asia. At present 
their intestine dissensions, fostered by Russia, hinder them from uniting 
under one leader; but it must not be forgotten that, according to traditions 
religiously preserved amon^ them, the sway of their ancestors extended as 
far as to tjne Black Sea. ^ey believe that a mighty people, descended 
from their ancestors, and whose existence is verified by the ruins of Madjar, 
has once ahead y overrun the fine plains adjacent to the Danube, and finally 
settled in Panonia. Add to this consideration their superiority in arms. 
Perfect horsemen, extremely well armed, inured to war by the continual free- 
booting they exercise against their neighbours,^ courageous, and disdaining 
the advanta^ of our civilisation, the imagination is aj^palled at the conse- 
quences which their union under one leader might have ioT Russia, which has 
no other bulwark against their ravages than a military line, too extensive to be 
very strong.^' 

For the better understanding of the war which Russia has been so long 
waging wiffi the mountaineers, let us glance at the topography of the Caucasus, 
and the respective positions of the belligerents. 

IRe chMn of the Caucasus exliibits a peculiar conformation, altogether 
different from that of any of the E tropean chains. The iUps. the Pyrenees, 
and the Carpathians are accessible only by the valleys, and in these the inhab- 
itants of the country find their subsistence, ana agriculture develops its 
wMilth, The contrary is the case in the Caucasus. From the fortress of 
Anapa on the Black Sea, all along to the Caspian, the northern slope pre- 
sents only immense inclined plains, rising in tennees to a height of 3,000 or 
4,000 yards, aboire the sea level. These plains, rent in all directions by deep 
and narrow valleys and vertical clefts, often form real steppes, and possess 
on thdr loftiest heights rich pastures, where the inhabitants, secure from all 
atta^, fold fresh grass for their cattle in the sultriest days of summer. The 
valleys on the other hand are frightful ab 3 rsses, the steep sides of wluch are 
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clothed with brambles, while the bottoms are filled with rapid torrents fv)am- 
ing over beds of rocks and stones. Such is the sin^ar spectacle 
presented by the northern slope of the Caucasus. This brief description may 
giv$ an idea of the difficulties to be encountered by an invading arm^ . Obliged 
to occupy the heights, it is incessantly checked in its march by impassable 
ravines, which do not allow of the employment of cavalty, and for the most 
part prevent the passage of artillery. The ordinary tactics of the moimtain- 
eers is to fall bagK before the enemy, until the nature of the ground oi' the 
want of sujpplies obliges the latter to beg^ a retrogi^e movement. ^ Then 
it is that they attack the invaders, and, intrenched in their forests behind 
impregnable rocks, they inflict the most terrible carnage on them with little 
danger to themselves. 

On the south the character of the Caucasian chain is different. From 
Anapa to Gagri, along the shores of the Black Sea, we observe a secondary' 
chain composed of sch&tous mount^ns, seldom exceeding 1000 yards in height. 
But the nature of tiieir soil, and of their rocks, would be enough to render 
them almost impracticable for European armies, even were they not covered 
with impenetralDle forests. The innabitants of this re^on, who are called 
Circassians, are entirely independent, and constitute one of the most warlike 
peoples of the Caucasus. 

The great chain begins in reality at Gagri, but the mountains recede from 
the shore, and not’ning is to be seen along the coast as far as Mingreha but 
secondary hills, commanded by immense crags, that completely cut off all 
approach to the central part of the Caucasus.^ Tlds region, so feebly defended 
by its topographical conformation, is Abkhaaa, the inhabitants of which have 
. been forced to submit to Russia. To the north and on the northern slojpe, 
westward of the military road from Mozdok to Tiflis, dwell a considerable 
number of tribes, some of them ruled by a sort of feudal system, others con« 
stituted into little republics. Those of the w€^, dependent on Circassia and 
Abadja, are in continual war with the empire, whilst the Nogaians, who 
inhabit the plains on tiie left bank of the Kinna, and the tribes of the great 
Kabarda, own the sovereignty of the czar; but their wavering and dubious 
submission cannot be relied on. In the centre, at the foot of the^ Elbruz, 
dwell the Suanetians, an unsubdued people, and near them, occupying lx>th 
sides of the oass of Dariel, are the In^tclies and Ossetans, exceptional tribes, 
essentially c ifferent from the aboriginal peoples. Finally we have, eastward 
of the great Tiflis road, near the Terek, little Kabarda, and the country of the 



extended over the two slopes of the Caucasus to the vicimty of the Ca^ian. 

In reality, Ihe Kuban and the Terek, that rise from the central chain, and 
fall, the one into the Black Sea, the other into the Caspian, may be considered 
as the northern political limits of independent Caucasus. It is along tho^ 
two rivers that Russia has formed her armed line, defended by Cossacks, and 
detachments from the regular army. The Russ i ans have, indeed, penetret^ 
those northern frontiers at sundry points, and have planted some forts within 
the country of the Lesghians and Tchetchens. But tiiose londy p(®ts, m 
which a few unhajDpy garrisons are surrounded on all sides, and genially 
without a chance oj: escape, cannot be regarded as a real occupation of the soil 
on which they stand. They are, in fact, only so many pickets, whose bu^^ 
is only to watch more closely the movements of the mountameers. In tho 
south, from Anapa to Gagri, along the Black S^, tiie imperial w^esaons 
never extended beyond a few detached forts, completely isolated, and deprived 
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of all means of communication by land. A rigorou8_ blockade was estab- 
lished on this coast; but the Circassians, os intrepid in their frail barks as 
among their mountains, often passed by night through the Russian line cf 
vessels, and reached Trebizond and Constantinople. Elsewhere, from l^in- 
grelia to the Caspian, the frontiers are less precisely defined, and generally run 
parallel with the great chain of the Caucasus. 

Thus limited, the Caucasus, including the territory occupieu by the subject 
tribes, presents a surface of scarcely 5000 leagues;^ and it is in, this narrow 
region that a virgin and chivalric nation, amounting at most to 2,000,000 
of souls, proudly upholds its independence against the might of the Russian 
empire, and has for upwards of twenty years sustained one of the most obsti- 
nate struggles known to modem historjr. 

Ihe Rassian line of the Kuban, which is exactly similar to that of the 
Terek, is defended by the Cossacks of the Black Sea, the poor remains of the 
famous Zaparogians^ whom Catherine II subdued with so much difficulty, 
and whom she colomsed at the foot of the Caucasus, as a bulwark against the 
incursions of the mountaineers. The line consists of small forts and watch 
stations; the latter are merely a kind of sentry-box raised on four posts, 
about fifty feet from the ground. Two Cossacks Keep watch in them day and 
night. On the least movement of the enemy in the vast plain of reeds that 
fringe both banks of the river, a beacon fire is kindled on the top of the watch 
box. If the danger becomes more pressing, an enormous torch of straw and 
tar is set fire to. The signal is repeated from post to post, the whole line 
springs to arms, and 500 or 600 men are instantly assembled on the point 
tireatened. These posts, composed generally of a "dozen men, are very close 
to each other, particularly in the most dangerous places. Small forts have 
been erected at intervals with earthworks, and a few pieces of cannon; they 
contain each from 150 to 200 men. 

But notwithstanding all the vigilance of the Cossacks, often aided by the 
troops of the line, the mountaineers not unfrequently cross the frontier and 
carry their incursions, which are always marked with massacre and pillage, into 
the adjacent provinces. There are bloody but justifiable reprisals. In 1835 
a body of fifty horsemen entered the country of the Cossacks, and proceeded 
1x) a distance of 120 leagues, to plunder the German colony of Madjar and the 
important village of Vladimirov ca, on the Kuma, and what is most remarkable 
they got back to their mountains without being interrupted. The same year 
IQsliar, on the Caspian, was sacked by the Lesghians, These daring expe- 
ditions prove of themselves how insufficient is the armed line of the Caucasus, 
and to what dangers that part of southern Russia is exposed. 

The line of forts until lately existing along the Black Sea was quite as weak, 
and the Circassians there were quite as daring. They used to carry off the 
Russian soldiers from beneath the fire of their redoubts, and come up to the 
very foot of their walls to insult the garrison. Hommaire de Hell relates that, 
at the time he was exploring the mouths of the Kuban, a hostile chief had the 
audacity to appear one day before the gates of Anapa. He did all he could to 
irritate the Russians, and abusing them as cowards and woman-hearted, he 
defied them to single combat. Exasperated by his invectives, the command- 
ant ordered that he should be fired on with n-ape. The horse of the mountain- 
eer reared and threw off his rider, who, without letting go the bridle, instantly 
mounted again, and, adyancing still nearer to the walls, discharged his pistol 
almost at point-blank distance at the soldiers, and galloped off to the moun- 
tains. 

As for the blockade by sea, the imperial squadron has not been expert 
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enough to rendei it really effectual. It was only a few armed boats, manned 
by Cossacks, that gave the Circassians any serious uneasiness. These Cossacks, 
like those of the Black Sea, are descended from the Zajparogians. Previously 
to the last war with Turkey they were settled on the right bank of the Danube, 
where their ancestors had taken refuge after the destruction of their Setcha. 
Dumg the campaigns of 182S-29, pains were taken to re\ive their national 
feelings, they were brought again by fair means or by force under the imperial 
sway, and were then settled in the forts along the Caucasian shore, the keeping 
of which was committed to their charge. Coipageous, enterprising, and 
worthy rivals of their foes, they waged a most active war against the skiffs of 
the mountaineers in their boats, wMch carry crews of fifty or sixty men. 

The treaty of Adrianople was in a manner the opening of a new era in the 
relations of Russia with the mountaineers; for it was by virtue of that treaty 
that the czar, already master of Anapa and Sudjuk Kaleh, pretended to the 
sovereignty of Circassia and of the whole eeabo^ird of the Black Sea. True to 
the invariable principles of its foreign policy, the government at first employed 
means of corruption, and strove to seduce the various chiefs of the country 
by pensions, decorations, and military appointments. But the moimtaineers, 
who had the example of the Persian provinces before their eyes, sternly 
rejected all the overtures of Russia, and repudiated the clauses of the conven- 
tion of Adrianople; the political and commercial independence of their 
country became their rallying cry, and they would not treat on any other 
condition. All such ideas were totally at variance with Nicholas' schemes of 
absolute dominion; therefore he had recourse to arms to obtain by force what 
he had been unable to accomplish by other means. 

Abkhasia, situated on the eastern coast of the Black Sea, and easily acces- 
sible, was the first invaded. A Russian force occupied the country in 1839, 
under the ordinary pretence of supporting one o( ite princes, and putting an 
end to anarchy. In the same year General Paskevitch, then governor-general 
of the Caucasus, for the first time made an armed exploration of the country 
of the Circassians beyond the Kuban; but he effected absolutely nothing, 
and his exp>edition only resulted in great loss of men and stores. In the follow- 
ing year war broke out in Daghestan with the Lesbians and the Tchetchens. 
The celebrated ICadi Mulah, giving himself out for a prophet, gathered together 
a considerable momber of partisans; but unfortunately for him there was no 
unanimity among the tribes, and the princes were continually counteracting 
each other. Kadi Mulah never was able to bring more than 3,000 or 4,000 
men together; nevertheless, he mamtained the struggle with a courage 
worthy of a letter fate, and Russia knows what it cost her to put down the 
revolt of Daghestan. As for any real progress in that part of the Caucasus, 
the Russians made none; they did no more than replace things on the old 
footing. Daghestan soon became ag^n more hostile than ever, and the 
Tchetchens and Lesghians continued in separate detachments to plunder 
and ravage the adjacent provinces up to the time when the ascendancy of 
the celebrated Schamyl, the worthy successor of Kadi Mulah, gave a fresh 
impulse to the w^like tribes of the mountain, and rendered them more 

formidable than ever. ^ tt'i'lt.ty - -l 

After taking possession of Anap>a and Sudjuk Kaleh, the Russians thou^t 

of seizing the whole seaboard of Circassia, and especially the various pomts 
suitable for the establishment of military posts. They made the^lves 
masters of Guelendchik and the important poatmn of Gagn, wMch co^ 
mands the pass between Circassia and Abkhasia. The (^rcassi^ tooically 
defended their territory; but how could they have withstood the guns of 
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the shit»s of war that mowed them down whilst the soldiara were landing 
and con^stmetinz their redoubts? The blockade of the coasts was declaied 
in 1838 and all' foreign communication with the Caucasus ostensibly inter- 
cepted/ During the foui* following years Rtji^sia suffered heavy loss^; and 
all her successes were limited to the establishment of some small isolated 
forts on the sea-coast. She then increased her army, laid down the military 
road from the ICuban to Guelendchikj across the last western offshoot of 
the Caucasus, set on foot an exploration of the enemy’s whole coast, and 

n ared to push the war with renewed vigom. 

n 1837 the emperor Nicholas visited the Caucasus. He would see for 
himself the theatre of a war so disastrous to his arms, and try what impres- 
rioThis imiKjrial presence could make on the mountaineers. The chiefs 
of the country were invited to various conferences, to which they boldly 
repaired on the faith of the Russian parole; but instead of conciliatir^ them 
by words of peace and moderation, the emperor only exasperated them 
by his threatening and haughty language. Do you know,” said he to them, 
that I have powder enough to blow u]? all your momtains?” 

During the tliiee following years there was an incessant succession of 
expeditions. Golovin, on the frontiers of Georgia, Grabe on the north, and 
Racivski on the Circassian seaboard, left nothing untried to accomplish their 
master’s orders. The sacrifices incurred by Russia were cnomous; the 
greater part of her fleet was destroyed by a storm, but all efforts failed agamst 
the intrepidity and tactics of the mountsdneers. Some new forts erected 
unde^ cover of the ships, were all that resulted from these disastrous cam- 
paigns, “I was in the Caucasus in 1839 ” s&ya Hommaire de Hell, *‘when 
GrSie returned from his famous expedition agamst Schamyl. When the 
army marched it liad numbered 000 men, 1,000 of whom and 120 offirers 
were cut off in three months. But as the ^nerfd had advanced further 
into the country than any of his predecessors, Ru^ia sang paeans, and Grabe 
became the hero of the day, although the imperial troops had been forced 
to retreat and entirely ev^uate the country they had mvaded. All the 
other expeditions were similar to this one, and achieved in reality nothing 
but the burning and destruction of a few villages. It is true the mountaineers 
are far from being victorious in all their encounters with the Russians, whose 
artillery they cannot easily withstand; but if they are obliged to give way 
to numbers, or to enMeenng, nevertheless they remain in the end masters of 
the ground, and annm all the momentary advantages gain^ by their enemies.” 

The year 1840 was still more fatal to the arms of Nicholas. Almost all 
the new forts on the seaboard were taken by the Circi^ians, who bravely 
attacked and carried the best fortified posts without artillery, The military 
road from the Kuban to Guelendchik was intercepted, Fort St. Nicholas, 
which commanded it, was stormed and the garroon massacred. Never yet 
had Russia endured such heavy blows. The disasters were such that the 
official journals themselves, after many months’ silence, were at last obliged 
to speak of them* but the most serious losses, the destruction of the new road 
from the Kuban, the taMng of Fort St. Nicholas, and that of several other 
forts, were entirely forgotten in the official statement. 

On the eastern side of the mountains the war was fully as disastrous for 
the invaders. The imperial army lost four hundred petty officers and soldiers 
and twenty-nine officers in the battle of Valrik a^inst the Tchetchens. 
The military colonies of the Terek were attacked and plundered, and when 
General Golovin retir^ to his winter quarters at the end of the campaign 
he had lost more than three-fourths of his men. 
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The great Ka jarda did not remain an indifferent spectator of the offensive 
Ica^e formed by the tribes of the Caucasus; and when Russia, suspecting 
with reason the unfriendly disposition of some tribes^ made an armed explora- 
tion on the banks of the Laba in order to construct redoubts, and thus cut 
off the subjugated tribes from the others, the general found the country, 
wherever he advanced, but a desert. AH the inhabitants had already retired 
to the other side of the Laba to join their warlike neighbours.^ 

THL EMPEROR^S CONSERVATIVE PATRIOTISM: 

However, in spite of all these disastrous campai^, Nicholas had not 
lost sight of his most important task — that of consmidating internal order 
by reforms. His attention had been directed above aU to the awlministra- 
tion, from the heart of which he liad sought especially to exterminate cor- 
ruption with a severity and course proportion^ to the immensity d the 
evil. Then he had annoimced his linn desire to perfect the laws, and had 
charged Count Speranski to work at them under his personal direction. 
The digest ( svod) promi:^ted in 1833 was the first fruit of these efforts 
and was followed by various special codes. Finally, turning his attention 
to jpublic instruction, he had assigned to it as a basds the national traditions 
and religion and charged XJvarov, president of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, a man of learning and ta'ent, to animate it with this spirit, so 
hostile to the ideas of the west, but — let us say it at once — betto suited 
to the real needs of the country. 

Nicholas, allowing himself to be ruled by this spirit, blunged further 
and further into a system which, though contrary to that d ! Peter the Great, 
we do not pretend absolutely to condenm on that account, and which the 
marquis de Custine « has li%hly extolled in his celebrated book. La Russie 
en 1839. “The emperor Nicholas,” he said, “thougjit that the day of mere 
seeming was past for Russia, and that the whole structure of civilisation 
was to remake in that country. He has relaid the foundations of society. 
Peter, called the Great, would have overturned it a ^ond tme in order to 
rebuild it: Nicholas is more skilful. I am struck with admiration for this 
man who is secretly struggling, with all the strength of his will, agmnst the 
work of Peter the Creates genius. He is restoring individuality to a nation 
winch has strayed for more than a century in the paths of hmtation.” 

Without ceasing to borrow diligently from Europe her inventions and 
arts, her progress m industr}’’, in administration, in the conduct of l^d 
and sea armies — in a word, all the material improvements which she devises 
and realises, he endeavour^ to close Russia to her ideas on philosophy, 
politics, and religion. He condemned exotic tendencies as pernicious to his 
states^ and, without depriving himself of the services of the Germans, the 
principal depositaries of supenor enlightenment in that country, as yet only 
imperfectly moulded to cirilisation, he relied by preference on the party 
of the old Russians, which included the clergy, whom he treated w \ reflect 
in spite of the inferiority of their position. Nationality, autocn oriho- 
doxy — these three words, taken as the national watchword, sum np the 
ideas to which he subordinated his internal policy. The expression, hohf 
Russia, which has been the object of such profound astonishment to tfe 
Latin world, reflects also this spirit. 

He surrounded with great solemnity those acts which he wrfornied in 
his quality of head of the church in his own country, and posed as the pro- 
tector of all his co-religionists in Moldavia, Walladiia, Servia, Memtenegro, 
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and other countries. Like his ancestors of preceding dynasties, he adorned 
himself on solemn occasions with a gold cross which ho wore diagonally on 
his breast. This bias was summed up in the new word cmarompism. He 
regarded with special enthusiasm that one act on account of which, the 
accusation of religious intolerance was fixed upon him — an accusation 
justified by many of his deeds. In consequence of the decisions of the council 
of Florence, and up till 1839, there were in Russia 1,500,000 tJnited Greeli, 
subjected to the papal obedience. At their head was the archbishop, some- 
times the metropolitan, of White Russia, and the bishop, or archbishop, of 
Lithuania. In 1839 these two prelates, having met in conjunction with 
a third, at Polotsk, the seat of the first of these eparchies, had signed a docu- 
ment in which they expressed the wish to unite, they and tneir church, 
with the national and primitive church, and prayed the emperor to sanction 
this union. Nicholas referred the inatter to the holy synod, and, the latter 
haying with great eagerness signified its approval of the act, he sanctioned 
it m his turn, adding these words beneath his signature: thank God 

and I authorize it.” It is well known to what complaints on the part of 
the pope this suppression of the uniate Greek church soon afterward gave 


UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT AT BORODINO 

The emperor Nicholas was fond of great ptherings of the troops, and 
an occMion for such was afforded in 1839 by the unveiling of the monument 
erected on the battlefield of Borodino. Tlie thought of this muster of the 
troops had already occupied the emperor’s mind since 1838^ but at that 
time he had in view not merely the participation of the troops m manoeuvres 
and exCTcises, but the immortalisation of the tradition of the valorous exploits 
of the Russian anny in the defence of the fatherland against the invasion of 
Napoleon. On the day of the unveiling of the Borodino monument, August 
26th, 120,000 men were gathered around it. The emperor invited to take 
]oart m the solemnities all the surviving comrades of Kutuzov and many 
jureign guests. 

On the anniversaiy of the battle of Borodino a great review of all the 
troops assembled on this historic spot took place. In the morning, before 
the review began, the following order of his imperial majesty, written by 
the ^emperor’s hand, was read to the troops: 

^'Children. Before you stands the monument which bears witness to 
the glorious deeds of your comrades. Here, on this same spot, 27 years 
^ 0 , the arrogant enemy dreamed of conquering the Russian army which 
fought in defence of the faith^ the czar and the fatherland. God punished 
the foolish: the bones of the insolent invaders were scattered from Moscow 
to the Niemen — and we entered Paris. The time has now come to render 
Ai ^ exploit. And thus, may the eternal memory of the emperor 
iUexander I be immortal to us: for by his firm will Russia was saved; may 
the glory of your comrades who fell as heroes be also everlasting, and may 
their exploits serve as an example to us and our further posterity. You will 

ever be the hope and support of your sovereign and our common mother 
Russia.” 

Tjfid order aroused the greatest enthusiasm amongst the troops, but it 
was highly displeasing to the foreigners; it appeared to them strange and 
almost offensive, they considered that in reality it was nothing but high- 
soundmg phrases.” 
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Three days Lter the eniperor Nicholas had the battle of Borodino repro- 
duced. After the unveiling of the Borodino monument the laying of the 
first stone of the cathedral of Christ the Saviour took place in Moscow. This 
solemnity brought to a close the commemoration of the year 1812 which 
had delivered Russia from a foreign invasion and was the dawn of the libera- 
tion of Europe. 

The year 183^ was remarkable for yet another important event: the 
reunion of the TJniates.^ 


DEATH OR RETIREMENT OP THE OLD MINISTERS 

Little by little the workers in the political arena of Alexander's reign 
had disappeared. Count V. P. Kotchulzi, who had been president of the 
senate since 1827 and afterwards chancellor of the interior, died in 1834 
and had been replaced by N. N. Novseltsev as president of the senate. After 
his death the emperor Nicholas appointed to that office Count I. V. Vasiltchi- 
kov, who remained at his post luitil his death, which took place in 1847. 

The emperor was above all grieved at the death of Speranski in the year 
1837. He recognised this loss as irreparable, and in speaking of him said: 
‘*Not everyone understood Speranski or knew how to value him sufficiently; 
at first I myself was in this respect perhaps more in fault than anyone. I 
was told much of his liberal ideas; calunmy even touched him in reference 
to the history of December 26th. But afterwards aU these accusations were 
scattered like dust, and I found in him the most faithful, devoted and zealous 
servant, with vast knowledge and vast expenence. Everyone now knows 
how great are my obligations and those of Russia to him — and the calumni- 
ators ate silenced. The only reproach I could make him was his feelmg 

against my late brother ; but that too is over ” The emperor stopped 

without finishing his thought, which probably contained a secret,, involun- 
tary justification of Speranski. 

In 1844 died another statesman who was still nearer and dearer to the 
emperor Nicholas; this was Count Benkendorv of whom the emperor said: 

He never set me at variance with anyone, but reconciled me with many.” 
His successor in the direction of the third section was Count A, F. Orlov; he 
remained at this post during all the succeeding years of the emperor Nicholas' 
reign. 

In that same year Count E. F. Kankrin who had been minister of finance 
even under Alexander I was obliged on account of ill health to leave the min- 
istry of which he had been head during twenty-two years. As his biographer 
j ustly observes Kankrin left Russia as an heritage : “ Well organised finances, 
a firm metd currency, and a rate of exchange corresponding with the require- 
ments of the country. Russia was in financial respects a mighty power whose 
credit it was impoiible to injure. And all this was attained without any 
considerable loans, and witiiout great increase in taxes, by the determination, 
the tlirift and the genius of one man, who placed the w’elfare of the nation 
above all considerations and understood how to serve it.” 

But at the same time it must not be forgotten that all these brilliant 
results were attainable only because behind Count Kankrin stood the empercr 
Nicholas. The enemies of the minister and of his monetary reforms were 
many; but the snares they laid were destroyed before the all powerful wffl of a 
person who never wavered. This time that inflexible will was directed in the 

[* The tTniate is a xMirt of the Gre^ charcli whicli lias submitted to the supremacy of the 
pope,] 
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right path, and the results showed unprecedented financial progress, in spite 
of the three wars which it had been impossible for Russia to avoid, despite 
the ideally peace-loving disposition of her ruler; and to these calamities must 
be added also the cholera and bad harvests. Kankrin's resignation was 
accompanied by important consequences; he was replaced by the incapalfie 
Vrontchenko, while Nicholas took the finances of the empire into his own 
hands, as he had previously acted regarding the other branches of the admin- 
istration of the state. 

Among the old-time servitors of Alexander I, Prince P. M. Volkonski 
remained longest in office. He lived until he attained the rank of field-marshal 
and died in 1852, halving filled the office of minister of the court during twenty- 
five years. 

One of the younger workers of the Alexandrine period, P. D. Kisselev, 
former chief of the staff of the second army, attained to unusual eminence in 
the reign of the emperor Nicholas. In 1825 his star nearly set forever, but 
soon it shone again with renewed brilliancy and on bis return from the Dan- 
ubian pxovinces, which he had administered rince 1829, Kissedev was created 
minister and count. '‘You will be my chief of the staff for the peasant de- 
partment,” said the emperor to him, and with this object, on the 13th of Janu* 
ary, 1838 there was established the ministry of state domains, formed from 
the department v;hich had until that time been attached to the ministiy 
of finance. 


GRTAT riRE IN THE WINTER PALACE 

A disastrous fire at the Winter Palace began on the evening of the 29th of 
December, 1^37, and no human me^ms were able to stay the flames; only the 
Hermil^e with its collection of ancient and priceless treasures was saved. 
The ruins of the palace continued to burn during three days and nights. 
The emperor and the imperial family took up their abode in the Anitclakcv 
palace. 

The rebuilding of the Winter Palace upon its previous plan was begun 
immediately; the palace was consecrated on the 6th of April, 1839 and the 
emperor and his family were installed there as previously. As a token of 
gratitude to all those who had taken part in the rebuilding of the palace a 
medal was struck with the inscription: ** I thank you.” — '"Work overcomes 
eve^hing.” 

On the last day of the Easter holidays the emperor Nicholas resolved to 
allow visitors access to all the state rooms, galleries, etc. - and in that one day 
as many as 200,000 persons visited the palace between the hours of six in the 
evening and two in the morning. 

Twice the em peror and his family passed in all directions through the 
palace that was tironged with the pubhe. An eye-witness writes that ''the 
public by prolonging their viritation for seven hours so filled the palace with 
d^p, steamy, suffocating air that the walls, the columns, and carvings on 
the ,.ower windows sweated, and streams of damp poured down on to the 
parquet flooring and spoiled everything, while the marble changed to a dull 
yellowish hue.’ 35,000 paper roubles were required to repair the damage. 
But the matter did not terminate with this; during one night that summer, 
fortunately while the imperial family were staying at Peterhov, the ceiling 

m the saloon of St, George fell down with the seventeen massive lustres 
depending from it. 
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THE 25TH AXN*VERSAin OF THE CORONATION OF NICHOIAS I (1851 A.D.) 

In August 1851, upon the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
coronation ■^e emperor Nicholas left St. Petersburg for Moscow, accompanied 
by his family. For the fii^ time the journey was accomplished by the 
newly completed Moscow railway, constructed in accordance with tlie vniJl of 
the emperor, and in opposition to the desires of many of his enlightened con- 
temporaries. The owning of the railway to the public followed, only on the 
13th of November. In Moscow the empmar was met by Field-marshal Paske- 
vitch, prince of Warsaw. On the eve of the festivities in honour of the anni- 
versaiy of the coronation Nicholas visited the field-mar^ial, and addressed 
the feliowing memorable words to him: 

To-morrow will complete twenty-five years of my reign — a reign which 
you, Ivan Feodorcvitch, have made iUusMous by your valiant service to 
Russia. It was und^ sorrowful prr^ostications ^t I ascended the throne 
of Russia and my reign had to b^n with punidiments and banishments. I 
did not find aiound the throne persons who could gmdc the czar — I was 
obliged to create men; I had none devoted to me. Affairs in the east required 
the appointment there of a man of your intellect, of your military capacity, 
of your will. My choice rested on you. Providence itseff directed "me to 
you. You had enemies: in spite of ^ that was s^d against you, I held fast 
to you, Ivan Feodorovitch. You proved, cemmander, that I was right. 
Hardly had affairs in the east quiets down when my empire was overt£S:en 
by a public calamity — the cholera. The people ascribes every misfortune 
to the person who governs. God knows how much suffering tiiis national 
affliction cost me. Ihe war with Poland was another grievous trial. Russian 
blood was shed because of our errors or because of chasrisemeni sent from 
above. Our affairs were in a bad way. And again I had recourse to you, 
Ivan Feodorovitch, as the only means of salvation for Russia: and again you 
did not betray my trust, a^in you exalted my empii-e. By your twenty 
years* administration of tne Polish land you have laid the foundation for the 
hapmness of two kindred yet hostile elements. I hope that the Russian and 
the Pole will constitute one Russian Empire — the Slavonic Empire; and 
that your name will be preserved in history beside the name of Nicholas. It 
is not so long ago — when western Europe was amtated by aspirations after 
wild, imbridhKi freedom; when the people overtimew lawful authority and 
thrones: when I decided to give a helping hand to my brother and ally, the 
monarch of Austria — that you, commander, led my soldiers to a new war- 
fare: you tamed the hydra of rebellion. In six wee^ you had finished the 
war in Hunga^, you supported and strengthened the tottaing throne q£ 
Austria, Ivan Feodorovitch. You are the of my twenty-five yeais^ 
reign. You are the history of the reign of NSholaa I.” 


am 




aoa NICHOLAS^ VIEWS ON LOUm NAPOLEON 


"Whim Prince Louis Napoleon had acccani^sbed his amp d^&at of the 2nd 
of December, 1851, and tie restoration of the second emjfire was to be ex- 
jiected, the emperor Nichdaa, judging by a letter which he had received from 
.Frederick Wilham IV, said: "Bdoie me end n^ jnear Louis Na^kon 
will become our colleague. Let him become what he like^ even the^ gre^t 
mufti, if it pleases him, but to the title of Empertff or Elng I do not t hink he 
will be so imprudent as to aspire.^’ AcooKfing to the c^mon, as 

soon as Louis Napdeon desired to make birnsraf emperor he would oecome a 
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usurper, because he did not possess the divine right — he would be emperor 
in fact but never by right; in a word, " a second Louis Philippe, less the odious 
character of that scoundrel.” 

When the French diplomatic representatives in St. Petersburg and Warsaw 
evidenced an intention to celebrate the 15th of August, the emperor Nicholas 
drew .up the following resolution: “A public church service for Napoleon 
cannot be allowed, because he ceased to be emperor, being banished and con- 
Wd to the island of St. Helena. There is no propriety in celebrating the 
birthday of the late Napoleon in our country, whence he was' despatched with 
befitting honour.” The Napoleonic empire had already transcended the 
limits ^ch the emperor Nielaolas would at one time have allowed; it was in 
direct contradiction to the stipulations of the congress of Vienna, wliich 
formed the basis of the national law of Europe. The emperor’s allies, how- 
ever, looked on the matter somewhat differently. Austria and Prussia recog- 
nised Napoleon III; it therefore only remained to the emperor Nicholas, 
against his will, to follow their example ; but still he departed from the usually 
accepted diplomatic forms, and in his letter to Napoleon HI he did not call 
him Drother, but “h hon ami" (good friend). Soon on the political horizon 
appeared the Eastern question, artfully put forward with a secret motive by 
Napoleon III; his cunning calculations were justified without delay; the 
Russian troops crossed the Pruth in 1853, and occupied the' principality, as a 
guarantee, until the demands presented to the Ottoman Porte by the em- 
peror Nicholas were conmlied with. Austrian ingratitude opened a safe path 
for the snares of Anglo-French diplomacy. The Eastern War began, at first 
upon Turkish territory and afterwards concentrated itself in the Crimean 
peninsula" around Sebastopol; France, England, and afterwardSj in 1855, 
.ittle Sardinia, in alliance with Turkey, took up arras against Russia; on the 
side of the allies lay the sympathy of all neutral Europe, which already dreamed 
of wresting Russia’s conquests from her.^ 


EVENTS LEADING TIP TO THE CKIMBAN WAR 

The revolution of July, 1830, by threatening Europe with the ideas then 
triumphing in France, had tightened the bonc6, previously a little relaxed, 
between the czar and the two great German powers, Austria and Prussia. 
Independently of diplomatic conferences, the three monarchs had frequent 
interviews for the purpose of adopting measures to oppose the invasion of the 
revolutionary principle. Even whilst affecting to abandon the west to the 
dissolution towards which he felt it was marching, and to rega.rd it as afflicted 
with approaching senility, Nicholas by no means lost sight of its development. 
But the East, then in combustion, remained the true mark of Russian policy. 
A movement was on foot for the overthrow of the declining Ottoman power, 
and its substitution by an Arab power, inaugurated by Muhammed Ali, the 
pasha of Egypt. France rewded this movement with no unfriendly eye, but 
Russia entered a protest. By giving the most colo^l proportions to this 
Eastern Question, which extended as far as the countries of central Asia, the 
situation created greve embarrassments for the British government. For, to 
begin with, when, in 1833, Ibrahim Pasha, at the head of the Egyptian army, 
was ready to cross the Taurus and march on Constantinople, within two 
months the northern power (summoned-to aid by that very sultan whom 
Russia had hitherto so greatly humiliated) landed on the Asiastic coast of 
the Bosporus a body of fifteen thousand men in readiness to protect that 
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capiial ; then the secret treaty of Unkiar-Skelessi (July 8th, 1833) granted Jier, 
as the price of an offensive and defensive alliance with the Porte, Uie with- 
drawal in her exclusive favour of the prohibition forbidding armed vessels of 
foreign nations to enter the waters of Constantinople; finally, by the con- 
clusion of the Treaty of London July 15th, 1840, which left France, still 
obstinately attached to the cause of Muhammed Ali, outside the European 
concert, she had the joy of calling the rupture of the entente cordmle between 
that country and Great Britain — ^but only momentarily, for a new treaty, 
concluded the 13th of July, 1841, likewise in London, readmitted the French 
government to the concert. 

The evente of the year 1848, by bringing back the Russians into Moldavia 
and Wallachia, afforded Europe new a Dprehensions relative to the preserva- 
tion, growing daily more difiacult, of t ie Ottoman Empire and the political 
balance, the latter of which was seriously threatened if not destroyed by the 
colossi^ of the north, with its population now increased to as much as sixty- 
five million souls. But Germany was absorbed by the serious situation of 
her own affairs, to which the czar was far from remaining a stranger; and 
the latter lin k ed himself by new ties to Austria, in whose favour he had already 
renounced his share in the protectorate over th^e republic of Cracow, when at 
the request of the Vienna cabinet he marched against insurgent Hungary 
(June, 1849) an arlny which beat the insurrectionary forces, compelled them 
to subnaission, and thus closed the abyss in which one of the oldest monarchies 
of Christendom was about to be engulfed. Then, in 1850, chosen as arbiter 
between Austria and Prussia, who were on the point of a rupture, the czar 
turned the^ scale in favour of Austria, and kept Prussia in check by threats.. 

Austria will soon astonish the world by her immense ingratitude^^: this- 
famous prophetic saying of Prince Felix of Schwarzenberg, prime minister of the 
young emperor Francis Joseph, was not slow of accomplishment. Tlie ingrati- 
tude was. a pecessitj^which the history of Austria explains; for in her case, as 
for the^reht of i^lurope, the continued and immoderate aggrandisement of 
Russia was the greatest of dangers. This leads us, in finishing this general 
glance over the history of the period, to say a word on the complications 
which, at the moment of the empire’s attaining its apogee, commenced for it a 
new phase. 

We have elsewhere explained the final cause of the decay of Turkey. 
That decay was consummated in favour of the northern neighbour who fol- 
low’ed with attentive gaze the progress of what she eall^ the death Struggle- 
Certain words pronounced by the autocrat on this subject, and consigned to 
diplomatic despatches, had, not long ago, a great circulation. But the influ- 
ence of Russia was counterbalance by that of France and that of Great 
Britain. The cabinets of Paris and Vienna obtained important concessions, 
we might say diplomatic triumphs, from Constantinople — the one in relation 
to the Holy Places, the other on the subject of Montenegro. Ru^ian jealousy 
immediately awoke. According to the czar, Turkey had a choice between 
two things only: she must regard Prussia as either her gimtest friend or her 
greatest enemy. To remind her of this, and to neutralise the embas^ of 
the prince of Linanges on behalf of Austria, Nicholas sent Prince Menshikov, 
one of his ministers and confidants, to Constantinople. Arriving February 
28th, 1853, Menshikov exhibited a haughty and irritable demeanour; and, 
after astonishing the Divan by his noisy opposition, put forward pretensions 
relative to the Holy Places which were only designed to lull the v%ilance of 
England, but were soon followed by others more serious and exorbitant; for 
they amoimted to nothing less than the i-estoration. to the czar*of the px>- 
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tectorate. over all the sultan's subjects professini^ the Gneco-Russian woiship 
— that is to say the great majority of the inhalDitants of Turkey in Europe. 


OXJTBEEAK OF THE CRIMEAN WAR (1853 A.D.) 

In vain the Divan protested; in vain the friendly powers interceded. 
Unable to obtain the satisfaction he was demanding with the extreme of 
violence, the Russian ambassador extraordinary quitted the Bosporus with 
menace on his lips. And, in effect, on the 2nd of July, the czar’s troo ds cross<^ 
thePruth to occupy, contrary to all treaty stipulations, the two Danu oian prin- 
cipalities. Nicholas was not prepared for war and did not expect to be obliged 
to have recourse to that last appeal; he hoped to triumph over the Divan by 
audacity. Moreover, he did not think the western powers were in a position to 
come to an understanding and to act in common. He was mistaken : Turkey's 
death struggle did not pievent her from making a supreme effort to sell her 
life dearly, if it were impossible for her to save it; and on the 26th of Septem- 
ber the sultan declared war on the aggressor. Hostilities began in the course 
of the month of October, first on the Danube and afterwards in Asia, whei^ a 
surprise made the Turks masters of the little maritime fort of St. Nicholas or 
Chefketil. The Porte was not long abandoned to its own resources, for the 
time of political torpor in reprd to the territorial aggrandisement of the 
Muscovite colossus had gone by; tne eyes of all were at last opened and a 
European crisis was inevitable. At that moment, the fleets of France and 
England were already at the entrance of the Dardanelles; and even before 
the end of October these fine naval armies passed the straits under the 
authority of a firman, and approached Constantinople. In consequence of 
the position taken up by these two states, the autocrat broke off rf^lations 
with ,them^ in the beginning of February, 1854. On the 2l8t of the same 
month he informed his subjects of the fact in a manifesto, recalling to some 
extent, by its tone, by its biblical references, and its exalted language, the 
Treaty of the Holy Alliance. It may be worth while to reproduce here the 
following passage: 

“Against Russia fighting for orthodoxy England and France, enter the 
lists as champioiis of the enemies of Christianity. But Russia will not fail in 
her sacred vocation; if the frontier is invaded by the enemy we aire ready to 
resist him with the energy of which our ancestors have bequeathed us the 
example. Are we not to^ay still the same people whose valour was attested 
by the memorable displays of the year 1812? May the Most High aid us to 
prove it by our deeds. In this hope, and fighting for our oppressed brothers 
who confess the faith of Christ, Russia will have but one heart and voice to 
cry: *God, our Saviour! whom have we to fear? Let Christ arise and let his 
enemies be scatteredr" 


FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND TXTRKEY IN ALLIANCE 

I’hos, by an almost miraculous concourse of circumstances, an alliance 
ym formed between France and England, those two ancient and ardent 
rivals. ^ Preceded by a formal alliance with the Porte (March 12th), it was 
signed in London, April lOth^ 1854. This was not aU: this memorable docu- 
ment was immediatdy submitted to the governments of Austria and Prussia 
and sanctioned by a protocol signed at Vienna by the four powers, by winch 
the justice of the cause sustained by those of the west was solemnly proclaimed. 
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Au^ria and Prussia laid down the conditions of their eventual participation 
in the war in another treaty, that of Berlin, of the 20th of April, 1^4, to 
which the Germanic Confederation on its side gave its adhesion. Finally at 
Baia.dji-Keui, on the 14th of June, 1854, the great Danubian power also con- 
clude a treaty with the Ottoman Porte, in virtue of which she was authorised 
to enter into military occupation of the principalities, whether she should have 
previously expeHed the Russian army or whether the latter should of its own 
will have decided to evacuate them. Russia was in the most complete isola- 
tion; the Scandinavian states, who had hitherto been her allies, declared 
themselves neutral; an insurrection in her favour, which was preparing in 
Servia, was prevented: that of the Greeks, openly favoured by King Otto, 
was stifled. The Turks, thus effectively protected, were able to turn all their 
forces on the frontiers, and to prove by heroic acts that they had not lost 
the bravery of their ancestors. In return for Europe’s efforts in favour of the 
integrity of his empire, and in order to ward off the reproach they might incur 
by supporting the cause of the crescent gainst a Christian state, the sultan 
as early as the 6th of June, 1854, published an edict or irade^ by which 
he improved in a notable manner the condition of the rayas, and prepared 
for their civil freedom, as well as for a complete remodelling of the laws which, 
governing up to that day the internal government of the Ottoman Empire, 
seemed to render i*ts preservation almost impossible. 

Thus that movement of expansion to vmich Russia had been impelled 
during four centuries, and which by conquest after conquest, due either to 
diplomacy or the sword, had made Russian power the bugbear of Europe, 
finds itself suddenly arrested. ‘'Republican or Cossack,” was the famous 
prognostic of Napoleon.c^ 

fee immense superiority of the marines belonging to the allies made it 
possible to attack Russia on every sea. They bombarded the military port 
of Odessa on the Black Sea (April 22nd, 1854), but respected the city and the 
commercial port; the Russian establishments in the Caucasus had been 
burned by the Russians themselves. They blockaded Kronstadt on the 
Baltic, landed on the islands of Aland, and took the fortress of Bomarsund 
(August 16th, 1854).f 


THE TAKING OP BOMAESUND 

This fight had lasted from four in the morning until four in the evening, 
when the allies saw a white flag over the tower battlements. The commander 
asked an armistice of two hours, which was granted. He recommenced firing 
before the interval was over, fee French batteries overthrew the armaments, 
whilst the Vincennes chasseurs acting as free-shooters attacked the cannon^re. 
Resistance ceased towards evening and the tower yielded at three o’clock in 
the morning. One officer and thirty men were made pnsoners. On Monday 
no notice was taken of provocation from the fortress, but preparations were 
made for the morrow. 

On the morning of August 15th the English attacked the north tower. In 
six hours three of their large cannon had been able to pierce the granite and 
make a breach of twenty feet. The north tower was not long in surrenderiDg; 
four English and two French vessels directed their fire on the large fortress. 
A white flag was hoisted on the rampart near^ the Two officere of tte 
fleet were sent to the governor, who said, ‘‘ I yield to the marine.” TTiis 
officer had only a few dead and seventy wounded, but smoke poured in through 
the badly constructed windows, bombs buret in the middle of the fortx^. 
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mtliout mentioning the carbine fire of the frce-shooters, A longer resistance 
was useless. 

In 1855 the Russians bombarded Sv(‘aborg. The allies attacked the 
fortified monastery of Soloi^etski, in the White Sea, and in the sea of Okhotsk 
they blockaded the Siberian ports, destroyed the arsenals of Petropavlovsk 
and disturbed the tranquillity of the Russians on the river Anur. ^ ^ 

Menaced by the Austrian concentration in Transylvania, and bv th^ hnA 
ing cf English and French troops at Gallipoli and Varna, tte Russians made 
a last and vain attempt to gain possession of Silistria, whicR thev had helH in 
a state of siege from Ajoril to July at the cost of a great number of men In 
the Dobrudja an expec.ition directed by the French was without result from 
a military soint of view, the soldiers being thinned out by cholera and naludnl 
fevers. Tie Russians decided to evacuate the principalities, which were at 
once occupied by the Austrians in accord with Europe and the sultan. The 
war on the Danube was at an end. 


THE SEAT OP WAK TRANSFEHHEI) TO THE CRIMEA (18S4 A.D.) 

The war in the Crimea was just about to commence./ Siege-trains were 
ordered from England and France, transports were prepared, and other 
preparations were gradually made. But the cholera attacked both the 
armies and the fleets, which for two months lay prostrate under this dreadful 
scourge. 

In the Black Sea. meantime, the preparations for the Crimean expedition 
were pressed forward with greater energy in proportion as the cholera abated. 
But many successive delays occurred. Griginally the invading force was 
to have sailed on the 15th of August; then tlio 20th was the day; then the 
22iid; then the 26th; then the 1st of September (by which time ‘the French 
siege-train would have arrived at Varna) ; then the 2nd of September. At 
lengUi ail was ready , au.l 5S,0(K), out of 75, (XX) men, cavalry, Infantry, and 
artilkry , were embarked at Baltj ik on the 7th. The French numbered 25,000, 
the English the same; and there was a licked corps of about 8,000 Turks. 
In a flotilla of between two and three lauiidrod vessels, this first and much 
larger jpart of the united army were transported up the coast to Fidonisi, 
or the .Island of Serpents; from which point to Cape Tarkhan, in the Crimea, 
they would make both the shortest and the most sheltered passage. Being 
reviewed and found all ready at Fidonisi, the armada took its second departure 
on the 11th, and reached without accident the destined shore on the 14th. 
On that day the troops w^ere landed prosperously at “Old Fort,” some twenty 
miles beyond Eupatoria, or Koslov, within four or five easy days’ march 
from Sebastopol. Upon this great fortress the columns were at once directed; 
■vmile the transports returned in haste to fetch the reserves, amounting to 

Contrary to the expectation of the allies, Prince Menshikov, who com- 
^nded m the Crimea, .lad resolved not to oppose their landing, but to await 
them on the left, or southern, bank of the nver Alma. The nature of his 
position may be gathered from Lord Ilian's despatch. He says: 

^■iTL 1.- t * , gallantry exhibited by her majesty’s troops, and the 
diinculties they had to meet, may be fairly estimated, I de^ it right, even 
at &e ™k of being ronsidered tedious, to endeavour to make you acquainted 
with the position the Russians had taken up. 

_ It crossed the great road about two miles and a half from the sea, and 
IS very strong by nature. The bold and almost precipitous range of heists, 
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of from 350 to 400 feet, that from the sea closely border the left bank of the 
river, here ceases and formed their left, and turning thence round a great 
amphitheatre or wide valley, terminates at a salient pinnacle where their 
rigbjt rested, and whence the descent to the plain was more gradual. The 
front was about two miles in extent. Across the mouth of this great open- 
ing is a lower ridge at different heights, varying from 60 to 150 feet, para lie! 
to the river, an'd at distances from it of from 600 to 800 yards. The river 
itself is generally, fordable for troops, but its banks are extreme^ rugged, 
and in most parts steep; the willows along it had been cut down, in order to 
prevent them from affording cover to the attacking party, and in fact every- 
thing had been done to deprive an assailant of any species of shelter. In 
front of the position on the right bank, at about 200 yards from the Alma, 
is the village of Burliuk, and near it a timber bridge, which had been partly 
destroyed by the enenay. The high pinnacle and ridge before alluc.ed to 
was the key of the position, and consequently, there the greatest preparations 
had been made for defence. Half-way down the height and across its front 
was a trench of the extent of some hundred yards, to afford cover against 
an advance up the even steep slope of the hhl. On the right, and a little 
retired, was a powerful covered battery, armed with heavy guns, which 
flanked the whole, of the right of the position. Artillery, at the same time, 
yms posted at the points that best commanded the passage of the river and 
its approaches generally. On the slopes of these hills (forming a sort of table 
land) were placed dense masses of the enemy’s infantry, whi£t on the height 
above was his great reserve, the whole amounting, it is supposed, to between 
45,000 and 50,000 men.” 

It was against this fortress — for it was little less — the British, French, 
and Turkish forces were led, havmg broken up their camp at Eamishi on the 
10th of September. The way led along contimlal steppes, affording no 
shelter from the burning heat of the sun, nor water to assuage the intolerable 
thirst suffered by all. The only relief was afforded by the muddy stream of 
Bulganak, which the men drank with avidity. That day an insignificant 
skirmish took place between a body of Cossacks and the light division. On 
passing over the brow of a hill, the foimer were discovered drawn ud in 
order. A slight fire was opened, which wounded three or four of the a' lies, 
but a gun drove up and threw a shell with such wonderful precision in the 
midst of the enemy that above a dozen were knocked over by this one pro- 
jectile, and the Cossacks speedily disappeared.^^ 

THE BATTLE OF THE ALMA C1854 A.D.) 

The allies' plan of aggression was quite as simple as the Russian plan of 
defence. It consisted m turning the enemy's two wings and then over- 
whelming them by a front attack. On the extreme right Gteneral Bosquet, 
in advance of the rest of the army, was to approach rapidly the Alma,, cross 
it at a point not far from its mouth, ascend the sloped at ah costs, then fall 
suddenly on the Russians^ left, surround them, and throw them back on the 
centre. This movement carried out, Canrobert's and Prince Hapoiwn's 
divisions, supported by a portion of the British army, would cro^ the river, 
climb the heights between Almatamak and Burliuk, and make the grand 
attack. At the same moment the English army at the left of tbe French 
Unes would endeavour to turn the enemy's r^t, and thtas secure the day. 
Forey's division would remain in reserve ready to help either the wea^^ 
columns or those in immediate danger, as the &ee mi^t be. On the even- 
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ing of the 19th of September Field-Marshal Saint-Arnand had sent to each 
division a tracing of the proposed order of battle. The plan was so simple 
that the soldiers had already anticipated and guessed it. At nightfall they 
gathered round the camp fires and discussed the chances of the plan with 
gleeful excitement. They pointed out to each other the Russian camp fires, 
scintillatmg dots of light shining out on the hill sides, and tried to reckon 
up the enemy’s number by the number of lights. A good deal of imagination 
minglpH with their calculations, but the results did not frighten them, they 
were convinced that the following day they would rest viotorious on the ‘ 


plateau. 

At the first sounds of the reveille the troops of Bosquet’s division were 
a foot and ready to start, very proud of the place assigned them by the con- 
fidence of the commander-in-chief. The fog having somewhat lifted, at 
seven o’clock they left the banks of the Bulganak and marched oH in quick 
time towards the Alma. They were not more than two kilometres distant 
from it when one of the field-marshars aides-de-camp arrived hot-foot with 
orders to halt, as the English were not ready. Obedience was yielded with 
some degree of unwillingness, which grew to impatience as the halt was 
prolonged. It was already half-past eleven when the march was resumed. 
Ihe division was formed into two columns; Autemarre’s brigade marched 
towards Almatamak, where the French scouts had just discovered a ford; 
the other brigade, under Bouat, turned towards the sea, so as to cross the 
river near its mouth by a sand bank shown them by a steam pinnace. From 
their dominating positions the Eussians could R(^o this manoeuvre, but they 
paid no attention to it, judging that nature had provided sufFicient defence 
for them on that side. They looked upon the whole of this movement aa 
merely a diversion, and concentrated all their watchfulness on the main body 
of the army, which had hitlierto remained motionless three kilometres to the 
rear of the Alma. 


In the mean time Auteraarre’s brigade, close on Almatamak and hitherto 
hidden from the enemy by the escarpments of the neighbouring cliff, began 
to cross the Alma. The 3rd zouaves were the first over the ford, and began 
with amazing ‘‘go’' to climb the plateau. This ascent, which the Russians, 
heavily equipped and accustomed to the level, believed impossible, was 
relatively easy 'for men accustomed time out of mind to the i:oot-tracks of 
African mountains. It was wonderful to see. these strong, agile soldiers 
springing up the slopes, giving a helping hand to one another, clinging to 
tufts of grass and scrub, and profiting by the smallest foothold. The iugerian 
sharp-shooters followed, then the 50th foot. Tlie most difficult matter was 
to get the artillery over, and the boldest faltered before such a task. By 
a sheer miracle of stout-heartedness and energy they managed to hoist several 
pieces the whole length of the escarpments. Suddenly the zouaves appetod 
at the top of the hm, before the very eyes of the astonished Russians, and 
by a brisk fire drove off the enemy’s vedettes. In another moment Algerian 
sharp-shooters and m&i of the 50th foot climbed the last slopes in their turn; 
then the field guns, dragged up to the heights, were placed in line. At this 
identical moment BouaFs brigade, which had been delayed in crossing the 
bar, appeared on the extreme right and began to scale the cliffs nearest the 
sea. Only the second battalion of the Minsde infantry occupied this ];)osition, 
which had hitherto been held impregnable. Debouching from tie little 
vilkge of Aklese they ran forward; but confused by the fantastic aspect of 
this unexpected enemy, flurried by the gaps made in their ranks oy the 
French long-range guns, they wasted no time over doubling back. Soon, 
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running away altogether; they threw themselves on the Eussian reserves; 
foUowed by the shots of French artillery and by the missiles thrown on to 
the plateau by the fleet at anchor near the shore. 

Saint-Arnaudj from his position in the rear of the Alma^ had watched 
the zouaves climb the hili. When they had disappeared over the crest, 
he had listened anxiously for the sharp-shooters to open Are. Soon the 
roar*of cannoii was heard, but it was difficult to believe that the artillery 
was already engaged. '^Axe they French guns or Russian guns?’’ asked 
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red trousers. Ah! there I recognise my xlfiscan veteran Bosquet!” Sum- 
moning his generals, Saint-ilrnaud gave them the final instructions. The 
sound of the guns had revived his failing strength; his voice was as strong 
as in his palmiest days, and his face w’as lighted up with confidence, a last 
and touching reflection of his warrior spirit. By a gesture he indicated 
to his officers the course of the river and the hills which shui in the horizon: 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, this battle will be known as the battle of the Alma.” 

It being now one o’clock in the afternoon, the front attack was immedi- 
ately begun. The first division, under command of General Canrobert, 
held the right; to the left was drawn up the 3rd division commanded by 
Prince Napoleon. Following the common plan, the latter was to attach 
itself to the English right, but it did so only imperfectly, on account of the 
slowness of the allies. Set in motion simultaneously, the two French divisions 
marched towards the Alma, Tlris time the Russians had anticipated the 
attack and were ready to repulse it. Sheltered by clumps of trees, enclos- 
ing walls, and the gardens bordering the river, mnumerable sharpshooters 
directed a well-sustained fire against the enemy, and, in addition, a battery 
established on the edge of the plateau covered the plain with missiles. Over- 
whelmed by this murderous fire the French troops halted. But the artillery 
of the 1st and 3rd divisions shelled the ravines, compelling the Russian sharp- 
shooters to retreat against a high bank on the left, and by thus diverting 
their attention enabled the rest of the French army to advance as far as the 
Alma Laying down their knapsacks the soldiers themselves sounded the 
river with branches of trees and boldly crossed wherever it appeared practi- 
cable Towards two in the afternoon the 3rd division effected a crossing 
not far from Burliuk. As to Canrobert’s division, it had, almost entudy, 
already found a footing on the left bank a little above His 

first battalions had already reached the heights and slanted off to the ngnt 

so as to join hands with Bosquet’s division. , ^ ^-l 

It was quite time. When Fnnee Menshikov was mform^ of appear- 
ance of Boscuet on the heights near the mouth of the Alma, he at ^ reted 
to believe toe news and only the roar of the cannon had eonvme^ hm. 
Realising the greatness of the danger, the cqmmander-m-cffief 

immediately hurried to reiffioree his left flank, which in h^ excess of confi- 
clence he had left almost uncoveied. _ As the bn^es of Autemarre and 
Bouat took up a position, fresh Riissian troops deboucl^ on fte wMtem 
fide of the plLar First a battery of li^t artdlery which amv^ Wore 
the infantry it was summoned to support, lo^ half its numW “ ® 
moments; then four battalions of the Moscow 



“to th^ batto of arMinsk regiment, four squadrons of hussars 
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and two batteries of Cossacks were drawn from the reserve to afford active 
support to the troops already engaged. Happily for tlic French these troops 
arrived only in driblets, so fcat their impact was weakened by being broken 
up. Even so their' little main body, launciied on the plateau with no retreat 
possible, found itself in a position almost as critical as it was glorious. If 
it continued to penetrate into the RuBsian flank victoiy was assured, but 
if it faltered it had no other prospect than to l)e brought to bay on one escarp- 
ment after another and routed in the valley, beyond hope of salvation. 
The Russian troops were not more numerous than the French, but the twelve 
guns of the latter could scarcely hope to hold out against the forty pieces 
which the Russians had brought into this part of the field. On receiving 
overnight the conimander-in-chief’s instructions, General Bosquet had 

replied: ‘^You can count on me, but re- 
mcinl>er I cannot hold out for more than 
two hours." 

The general weariness was great and 
moreover the ammunition was giving out. 
With growing anguish Bosquet turned his 
gaze towards the plain, waiting for the 
general attack which was to lighten his 
task. His joy may be imagined when he 
heard on the left, above Almatamak, the 
sharp crack of tlie zouaves' rifles, and saw 
suppearing over the edge of the plateau 
General ('anrobi^rt’s first battalions. 

Help wtus at hand, and with lielp the 
almost certainty of victory. At that very 
moment a happy inspiration of Saint- 
Arnaud’s renderetl fissuram^e sure. Judg- 
ing that the moment had arrived for cal- 
ing on his reserves, he sent orders to Gen- 
eral Forey to bring up one of liis brigades 
to succour Bosquet, and with the other to support General Canrobort. From 
that moment the tide of battle set steadily against the Russians. Surrounded 
on their left wing, outflanked in their centre, threatened by the French 
reserves, they yielded step by step, no doubt with fearful reprisals, but 
finally they retired. It was in vain that the Minsk and Moscow regimpts, 
retreating obliquely, tried to resist both Bosquet's and Canrobort 's divisions; 
these brave endeavours only prolonged the resistance without affecting the 
result. After losing the greater numl>er of their leaders they were com- 
pelled to retreat behind the heights and to retire to a tower for telegraphic 
communication which marked the enemy's centre. There a final Ibloody 
engagement took place. At last the flags of the 3rd zouaves and the 39th 
foot w'ere hoisted on the top of the tower, signal of the victory which the 
Russians thencefoiw’-ard never disputed.^ 

The part taken by the British troops in the final assault is thus 
described the special correspondent of the Timer. 

“ The British line was struggling through the river and up the heights in 
masses, firm, indeed, but mowed down by the murderous fire of the batteries 
and by mpe, round shot, shell, canister, case shot, and musketry, from 
some of the guns of the central battery, and from an immense and compact 
mass of Russian infantry. Then commenced one of the most bloody and 
determined struggles in the annals of war. The 2nd division, led by Sir De 
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L. Evans ia the most dashing manner, crossed the stream on the right. The 
7th Fusiliers, led by Colonel Yea, were swept down by fifties. Hie SStii, 
30th, and 95th, led by Brigadier Pennefather, who was in the thickest of the 
fight, cheering on his men, again and again were checked indeed, but never 
drew back in their onward progress, which was marked by a fierce roH of 
Mini4 musketry; and Brigadier Adams, with the 41st, 47th, and 49th, bravely 
charged up the lull, and aided them in the battle. Sir George Brown, con- 
spicious on a grey horse, rode in front of his light division, urging them with 
voice and gesture. Gallant fellows! they were worthy of such a gallant 
chief. The 7th, diminished by one-half, fell back to re-form their columns 
lost for the time; the 23rd, with eight offi(iers dead and four wounded, were 
still rushing to the front, aided by the 19th, 33rd, 77th, and S8th. Down 
went Sir George in a cloud of dust in front of the battery. He was soon up 
and shouted, ‘ 23rd, I’m all right. Be sure I’ll remember this day/ and led 
them on again, but in the shock produced by the fall of their chief the gallant 
regiment suffered terribly while paralysed for a moment. Meantime the 
Guards, on the right of the light division, and the brigade of Highlanders 
were storming the heights on the left. Their line was almost as regular as 
though they were in Hyde Park. Suddenly a tornado of round and grape 
rushed through from the terrible battery, and a roar of musketr}^ from behind 
thinned their front ranks by dozens. It was evident that we were just- able 
to contend against the Russians, favoured as they were by a great position. 
At this very time an immense mass of Russian infantry were seen moving 
down towards the battery. They halted. It was the crisis of the day. 
Sharp, angular, and solid, they looked as if they were cut out of the solid rock. 
It was beyond all doubt that if our infantry, harassed and thinned as they 
were, got into the battery they would have to encounter again a formidable 
fire, which they were but ill calculated to bear. Lord^ Raglan saw the diffi- 
culties of the situation. He asked if it would be possible to get a couple of 
guns to bear on these masses. The reply was, ' Yes,’ and an artillery officer 
(Colonel Dixon) brought up two guns to fire on the Russian squares. The 
first shot missed, but the next, and the next, and the next cut through the 
ranks so cleanly, and so keenly, that a clear lane could be seen for a moment 
through the square. After a few rounds the square becarne broken, wavered 
to and fro, broke, and fled over the brow of the Iffii, leading behind it six or 
seven distinct lines of dead, lying as close as possible to each other, marking 
the passage of the fatal messengers. Tliis act relieved our infantry of a 
deadly incubus, and they continued their magnfficent and fearful progre^ up 
the hill. The duke encouraged Ms men by voice and example, and proved 
himself worthy of his proud command and of the royal race from which he 
comes. 'Highlanders,’ said Sir C. Campbell, ere they came to the charge, 

' don’t pull a trigger till you’re within a yard of the Russians! ’ Tliey charged, 
and well they oloeyed their chieftain’s n\ish; Sir Colin had his horse shot under 
him, but his men took the battery at a bound. The Russians rushed out, 
and left multitudes of dead behind them. The Guards had stormed the right 
of the battery ere the Highlanders got into the left, and it is said the Scots 
Fusilier Guards were the first to enter. The second and light division crowned 
the heights. The French turned the guns on the hill against the flying mas^, 
which the cavalry in vain tried to cover. A few faint struggles from the 
scattered infantry, a few rounds of cannon and musketry and the enemy fled 
to the south-east, leaving three generals, three guns, 700 prisoners, and 4, WO 
wounded behind them. The battle of the Alma was won. It is won with a 
loss of nearlv 3,000 Mlled and wounded on our ride. The Ruasians’ retreat 
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was covered by their cavalry, but if we had had an adequate force we could 
have captured many guns and multitudes of prisoners.’^ 

It appears from papers found in Prince Menshikov’s carriage, that he had 
fountec! on holding his position on the Alma fen* at least three weeks. He had 
erected scaffolds from which his ladies might vi(nv the military exploits during 
the period of obstruction he had {Drovided for the invading force, but he was 
hurried away in the midst of a flying army, in a little more than three hours, 

THE SEIZURE OF BALAKLAVA (1854 A.D.) 

Without sufficient cavalry, and having exluuistcMl the ammunition of the 
artillery, the allies did not pursue the defeated foe; but rested for a couple of 
days, to recruit the able-bodied, succour tlie wounrled, and bury the dead. 
Then they went forward towards SebaHtopol. A change now took place, as 
remarkable an incident as any in the campaign, Ixairning that the enemy 
iiad established a work of some force on the Ikhxdc, and that this river could 
not readily be rendered a means of communication with the fleet, and calcu- 
lating that preparations would be made for thcj (kvfencc of S(d)astopol chiefly 
on the north side, the commanders resolved to changt^ the line of operations, 
to turn the whole position of Sebastopol, and cstaldish tluuuselvos at Balak- 
lava. After resting for a couple of days, they st,art(H I on the march, turned to 
the left after the first night’s bivouac, and struck across a woody country, 
in wliich the troops had to steer tlieir way by c.ompass; regained an open 
road from Bagteheserai to Balaklava; encounUn*(Hl at Khutor Mack- 
onzia (Mackenzie’s Farm) a part of the Russian army, wbi<jh fltul in conster- 
nation at the unexpected meeting; and were in ■[)OHScssion of Balaklava on 
the 26th — within four days after leaving the hcjiglilis above the Alma. Thus 
an important post was occupied withouc a blow. 

Balaklava is a close port, naturally cut by the waters in the living rock; 
so deep that the bowsprit of a sliip at anchor can almost be touched on shore, 
so strong that the force possessing it could retain communication with the sea 
in spite of any enemy. It is a proof of Menshikov’s want of foresight, or of 
his extreme weakness after the battle of the 2()th, that Balaklava was left 
without effectual defence. The change of operations reminds one of Nelson’s 
manoeuvre at the Nhe, in attacking the enemy on the shore side, where the 
ships were logged with lumber and unprepared for action. 

By this date, however, the allies were destined to sustain a grave loss, in 
the departure of Marshal Saint-Arnaud. The French commandor-in-chicf had 
succeeded in three achievements, each one of which would be sufficient to 
mark the great soldier. He had thrown his forces into the bai.tle on the Alma 
with all the ardour of which his countrymen are ca.pablc, but with that perfect 
command which the great general alone retains. He had succeedtsd in excit- 
ing the soldierly fire of the French, and yet in preserving the friendliest feelings 
towards their rivals and allies, the English. He had succeeded in retaining 
his place on horseback, notwithstanding mortal agonies that would have sub- 
dued the courage, or at least the physical endurance, of any other man. 
Many can meet death, numbers can sustain torture ; but the power of holding 
out in action against the depressing and despairing misgivings of internal 
maladies, is a kind of resolution which nature confers upon very few indeed, 
and amongst those very few Marshal Saint-Arnaud will be ranked as one of 
the most distinguished. He was succeeded in the command of the French 
army by General Canrobert, and died at sea on the 29th. By this event 
Lord Raglan became commander-in-chief of the allied forces in the Crimea. 
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THE ADVANCE ON SEBASTOPOLf 

. Had Marshal Saint-Arnaud lived, it is hardly to be doubted that he would 
have attempted to take Sebastopol by the sunmiary process of breaciiing and 
storming instead of the slower one of a regular siege. The former plan might 
have been successful, for it is now known, upon the authority of the Russians 
themselves, that when the allies first broke ground before the fortress its prepa- 
rations for resistance were very incomplete. On the other hand, events have 
too painfully demonstrated that the force with which the siege was under- 
taken was totally inadequate, both in numbers and weight of metal. It was 
not sufficient to invest the place on every side, or to hinder the garrison of one 
of the strongest fortresses in the world from receiving unlimited reinforce- 
ments and supplies of all kinds. Hence, to use General Peyronnet Thomp- 
son’s homely lout very apt illustration, the operations before Sebastopol have 
hitherto been like the work of drawing a badger out of one end of a box, with 
an interminable series of badgeis entering at the other. 

The position occupied by the English before Sebastopol was to the right of 
the French, at a distance of six miles from their ships. They held the s ummi t 
of a ridge, whence at long range, they could fire with some effect on the Russian 
outworks; but as they descended the slope, their force was broken in two or 
three parts, while they tv’ere exposed to a fire like that which destroyed so 
many brave men at- the Alma. The French, on the left, rested on Cape 
Chersonesiis, and were within three miles of their ships, in a position where, 
though they might suffer from the fire of the garrison, they were protected 
from the attacks of the Russian army in the field. The attack on the place 
by the land batteries and by the ships began on the 17th of October. The 
Russians had closed the entrance to the harbour by sinking two ships of the 
line and two frigates (they subsequently sank aU the rest of their fleet), and 
the fire of the allied ships at long range produced so very little effect, whilst the 
casualities sustained by them were so disproportionate to the damage they 
inflicted, that the experiment was not repeated. 

Eight days afterwards the Russians in turn became the assailants. A 
large reinforcement having been received imder Liprandi, that general was 
detached to the Tchernaia with some 30,000 troops to attack our rear. The 
peculiarity of the position of the allied army facilitated its efforts. It has 
already been explained that Balaklava is at some distance from the lines of the 
besiegers. The road connecting the two runs through a gorge in the heights 
whicii constitute the rear of the British position, and which overlook Ihe small 
grassy plain that lies to the north of the inlet of Balaklava. The^po^^on 
of the port and the connecting road are essential to the success of the siege. 
To defend them, Lord Raglan had placed a body of marines and sailors with 
some heavy gims on the heights above the village and landing place' of Balak- 
lava; beneath the heights he had stationed the 93rd Highlanaers, under Sir 
Cohn Campbell, who barred the road down to the village. The plain ranmng 
northward towards the Tchernaia is intersected by a low, irregular rid^j 
about two miles and a half from the village, and running nearly at right 
to the rear of the heights on the north-western slopes of which lay the Brit™ 
a^m 3 ^ This ridge in the plain was defended by four redouhte, intervening 
between the Tchernaia and the British cava^ encamped on the southOTi 
part of the plain; and the rising groimd in their rear was held by the zoua^, 
who had entrenched themselves at right angles with the redoubts. Ine 
extreme right of our position was on the road to Kamara; Bie (™tre about 
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Kadakoi, with the Turkish redoubts in front; the left on the eastern slopes 
of the high lands running up to the Inkeriuan ravine. ^ 


THE BATTLE OF BALAKLAVA 

Tlie object of the Russians was to turn the riglit and Balaklava, burn 
the shipping in the port, and, cutting oR our coniinunication with the sea 
establish themselves in our rear. To accomplish this, (kmeral Liprandi 
gathered up his troops behind the (l(€les a,t Ikdiorgun on the Tcheniaia. 
Here, having previously reconnoitred our position, he divided his forces on 
the morning of the 25th of October, directing one body by the great military 
road, the other by Kamara, and deboii(hing upon the'pliiin near the Turkish 
redoubts. The redoubts were armed with two or thrc‘<i heavy ship-guns, and 
each manned by about 250 Turks. The Russians coming on with tlie (lawn, 
some 12,000 strong, with from tliirty to forty field-guns, atlatdced the redoubts 
with horse artillery, and carried them in succession; the Turks firing a few 
shots, and then flying in disorder under a fire of artilkiry and the swords of 
the Cossacks. Sir Colin Campbell, aroused by the firing, instantly drew up 
the 93rd in front of the village of Kadakoi; and the affrighted Turks rallied 
for a moment on the flanks of that “living wall of brass,’' to. use the language 
of a French writer, presented by the Highlanders. But th(! redoubts being 
taken, the enemy’s artillery advanced and opencMl fire; and the cavalry came 
rapidly up. As the 93rd was within range, Sir Colin Campbell drew tliem a 
little backward behind the crest of the hill The British cavalry lay to the 
left of the Highlanders, and a large body of Russian cavalry menaecjd both. 
The larger section wont towards the encampment of the British cavalry, and 
were met at once by the heavy brigade, under Ce.mu'al Scarlett. A brief but 
brilluint encounter followed: for a moment the Greys and h^nniskillens in the 
first line seeincd swallowed uj), in anotht‘r they reappeared victorious. The 
long, dense line of the Russian horse had lapped over their flanks; but the 
second British line, consisting of the 4tli and 5th Dragoons, charging, the 
Russians were broken and rapidly made off. While this was proctHMling, a 
body of some 400 cavalry rode at the Highlanders, who, not deigning to form 
square, mounted the crest of the hill, behind which they had taken shelter, 
fired in line two deep, and sent the enemy flying. 

But the fighting was not yet over. Seven guns taken in the redoubts yet 
remained m the possession of the enemy; and Lord Raglan sent an order to 
Lord Lucan to prevent the enemy from carrying off the guns, if possible. 
The order was wrongly interpreted as a peremptory order to charge, and in 
that sense it was repeated by Lord Lucan to Lord Cardigan, who obeyed it 
and charged into the very centre of the enemy’s position, with a desperate 
sacrifice of men, but not without inflicting severe blows upon the enemy, 
Nor was the loss of life entirely a waste. To the Russians the incident proved 
the unmeasured daring of the foe they had to face; to the British troops it 
showed me lengths to which discipline and fidelity can be carried. The light 
cavalry brigade rnustered 607 salores that morning; in the twenty minutes 
occupied by the charge and the return, they lost 335 horses, and liad nearly 
as many officers and men killed or wounded. The heavy dragoons and the 
Chasseurs d Afrique covered the retreat of the bleeding remnant of this daring 
band. It was now nearly noon: the fourth division, under Sir George Cath- 
cart, and the first (iivision, under the Duke of Cambridge, had come up; and 
AT abandoned all the redoubts, except the furthest one to the right. 

Nothing more was done tliat day. Looking to the extent of the position pre- 
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viously occupied^ Lord Raglan determined to contract Ms line of defence to 
the immediate vicinity of Balaklava and the steeps in the right rear of the 
British army. 

« Next day the enemy sallied forth from Sebastopol, 7000 or 8000 strong 
and attacked the right flank of the British army; but, steadily met by 
second division under Sir De Lacy Evans, supported by the brigade of Guards 
a regiment of Rifles, two guns from the light division, and two French battal- 
ions, the Russians were gallantly repelled, and then chased down to the slope, 
with a loss of some 600 killed and wounded, and 80 prisoners. 


THE BATTLE OF mKERMA.N (NOVEMBER 5TH, 1854) 

Another fierce engagement, the most important of all in which the bellig- 
erents had yet been engaged, took place on the 5th of November. For some 
days previously, the Russians, who already possessed a l^e force in the pro- 
longed fortifications, and others to the rear of the allies in the neighbourhwd 
of Balaklava, had been observed to receive large reinforcements, 'which, added 
to Liprandi’s corps on the Russian left, of 30,000 or more, and the garrison, 
would probably justify Lord Raglan’s estimate of 60,000 men arrayed against 
the allies on the memorable 5th of November. To augment the weight of the 
force brought down to crush the besiegers, the now useless armv of the Danube 
had been withdrawn from Moldavia, leaving Bessarabia still defended by its 
special army, but not, it is supposed, entirely exhausting the reinforcements 
to be brought from the interior. The effort of Menshikov to throw his strength 
into a succession of powerful and, if possible, decisive blows, is shown by the 
advance of Dannenberg’s army in the very lightest order, augmenting the 
numbers about Sebastopol without much regard either to their equipment or 
provision. The aim was to bear down by accumulated pressure ; and it was 
"with such a view that the batteries resumed the bombardment of the allies in 
their besieged camp, a strong force from the garrison moved out to act with 
Dannenberg’s army, and Liprandi made a feint, that might have been, had it 
succeeded, a penetrating attack towards the rear; and as it was, it did busy a 
portion of the British and French forces. Thus the allies were to be occupied 
all round, while the weak, unintrenched, and unfortified point in their position 
towards the valley of the Inkerman was to be penetrated by a force of great 
weight and momentum.^ 

Ihe English encampments were established between Karabelnaia and the 
valley of the Tchemaia, on a plateau called Inkerman, wMch two 
narrowed at the south in a way which made it a kind of isthmus. Two strong 
Russian columns, consisting together of thirty-six thousand men, converged 
in this direction. The first came out from Karabelnaia; the second descended 
from the heights on the opposite bank of the Tchemaia and crossed that river 
near its mouth in the bay. 

They had to join in order to turn the English camp and take it from the 
back. Their movements were badly planned; each acted on its own mitiari've 
instead of joining. However, the English were in extreme danger. The 
Karabelnaia column surprised one of their divisions and nearly overwhelmed 
it by force of numbers. With a small reinforcement the English disputed 
every inch of ground with desperation and the stru^le was prolonged thmugh 
rain and fog, till the Russian general Soimonov was mortady wounded; fear 
struck his battalions: they ceased t-o advance, then retreated, not receiving 
any orders, and did not return to the combat. 
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The column which came from the opposite side of the Tchernaia, and 
which General Pavlov commanded, had in the meantime commenced ita 
attack on the other part of the English camp, tlere were furious shoclns and 
long alternations of success and defeat. Although the English right had be>3n 
joined by their left, having got rid of the Karabelnaifi column, the inequality 
of numbers was still great. The English had driven back the advance guard 
of Pavlov’s column to the valley of tlie Tchcrnaia; but the greater pai'i of this 
column, supported by an immense artillery (nearly one hundred guns) pushed 
forward its closely serried battalions with such violence, that in the end they 
were masters of an earthwork, which protected the right side of the English 
camp (a battery of sand bags). 

Had the Russians remained in this position, the allies would have lost the 
day. Till then the English had made it their pride to keep up the struggle 
without the help of the French. There was not a moment to lose; two of 
iiieir generals were killed, several no longer a]}lo to fight; tlie soldiers were 
exhausted. Lord Raglan called the French, who were awaiting the signal 

General Bosquet, who commanded the corps nearest the English, sent out 
the first two battalions he had at hand. It would have been too late if the 
enemy had passed the fortification they had seized and had extended l)eyoiid 
the isthmus. The Russians had been less active than l)raye. The French 
foot soldiers renewed the marvellous charge of the English cavalry at Balak- 
lava. In their vehemence, they drove the greater number of the Russians 
far behind the battery of sand bags; they were repulsed in tlicir turn by tlie 
mass of the enemy; but the movement of the latter had nevertheless been 
checked. The Russian leaders were not able to manauivre promptly enough 
to place themselves, as they might have clone, between the l^higlish and the 
new remforcements of French. 


The French battalions arrived in double quick time with that agility 
already shown at Alma by the soldier trained in African, wars. The Russians 
repulsed a second attack; they succumbed under a third made with more 
reinforcements. One of their regiments was prccipitat(^d l)y the French 
aouaves and turcos from the summit of the rocks into a deep ravine where it 
was shattered. The rest of the Russian troops made a slow and painful 
retreat under the terrible fire of the French artillery. 

This sanguinary day cost the Russians twelve thousand mcm, killed, 
wounded, or missmg. The English lost about tw^enty-six lumdriHl men, the 
French seventeen to eighteen hundred. Beside their decisive intervention 
on the plateau of Inkerman, the French troops had repulsed a sortie of the 
garrison at Sebastopol. 

According to military historians,^ the check of the Russians was due, to a 
great extent, to their want of mobility and their incapacity for manoeuvring; 
.he peckntic and circumstantial tactics imposed on them by Nicholas only 
served to hinder them m presence of the enemy. 

The aUies, victorious, but suffermg after such a victory, suspended the 
^ault and decided to keep on the defensive untE the arrival of new forces. 
..hey completed the circumvallation which protected the plateau of Chor- 
sonMus, Irom Inkerman to Balaklava; the Russians had retired completely; 

themselves on the town side by a lino of contravallation.*' 
tv ™ digging trenches, laying mines, and 

*t^ of their batteries, the Russians, directed by the able 

.nno defences of the city that were already in exist- 

9“®®- The allies, in spite of 
e sufferings mcident to a severe winter, established themselves more and 
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nn3re securely, ai^d on a strip of sandy coast prepared to defy all the forces of 
the empire of the czar. 

On the 26th of December, 1825, Nicholas had been consecrated by the 
blood of conspirators as the armed apostle of the principle of authority, the 
destroying angel of counter-revolution. This was a part that he played not 
without ^ory for thirty years, having put down the Polish, Hun^rian, and 
Rumanian revdlutions and prevented Prussia from yielding to the seductions 
of the German revolution. He had obstructed if not destroyed the French 
Revolution in all*its legal manifestations, the monarchy of July, the republic, 
and the empire. He had saved the Austrian Empire and prevented the crea- 
tion of a democratic German empire. Like Don Quixote he was chivalrous, 
generous, disinterested, but represented a superannuated principle that was 
out of place in the modem world. Day by day his character as chief of a 
chimerical alliance became more of an anachronism; particularly sinee^ 1848 
aspirations of the people had been in direct contradiction to his theories of 
patriarchal despotism. In Europe this contradiction had diminished the 
glory of the czar, but in Russia his authority remained unimpaired owing to 
his successes in Turkey, Persia, Caucasus, Poland, and Hungary. All com- 
plaints against the police w’ere forgotten as w'^ell as the restrictions laid on the 
press, and all efforts to control the government in matters of diplomacy, wars, 
and administration were relinquished; it was believed that the laborious 
monarch would foresee everything and bring all affairs of state to a fortunate 
conclusion. Indeed the success of this policy w^as sufficient to silence the 
opposition offered by a few timid souls, and to furnish justification for blind 
confidence in the existing government. 

The disasters in the East were a terrible awakening; inrincible as the 
Russian fleet had hitherto been considered, it was obliged to take refuge in its 
own ports or to be sunk in the harbour of Sebastopol. The army had been 
conquered at Alma by the allies and at Silistria by the despised Timks; a body 
of western troops fifty thousand strong was insolently established before 
Sebastopol, and of the two former allies Prussia was neutral and Austria had 
turned traitor. The enforced silence of the press for the last thirty years had 
favoured the committal of dishonest acts by employes, the or^nisation of the 
army had been destroyed by administrative corruption. Everything had 
been expected of the government, and now the Crimean War intervened and 
tlireateried complete bankruptcy to autocracy; absolute patriarchal monarchy 
was obliged to retreat before ‘the Anglo-French invasion. The higher the 
hopes entertained for the conquest of Constantinople, the deliverance ox 
Jerusalem and the extension of the Slavonic empire, tie more cmel the disap- 
pointment. At this moment a prodigious activity manifested itself througa- 
out Russia, tongues were unloosed, and a great manuscript hteratime was 
passed secretly from hand to hand, bringing audacious accusations against the 

government and all the hierarchy of officials: t,! + i 

Awake, 0 Russia ! exhorted one of these anonymous pamphlets; awake 
from your deep sleep of ignorance and apathy. Long enough we have l^ii 
in bondage to the successors of the Tatar khans; ri^ to your full height 
before the throne of the despot and demand of him a ^konmg for the natioml 
disaster. Tell him plainly that his throne is n^ God “d that M h^ 
not condemned our race to eternal slavery. Russia, ^ ® 

your hands the supreme power, and how y°P ? 

Ignorance and passion, you have sought power for its 
gotten the interests of the countrj'. You have consumed yom Me ^ reww 
ing troops, in altering uniforms, and m signing your name to the legislate 
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projects of ignorant clmrlatans. You liave created the detestable institutW 
of press-censorship that you might enjoy peace and remain in igrioranc-e of the 
needs and complaints of your people. You have buried Truth and rolled a 
great stone to the door of her sepulchre, atul in the vanity .of your heart you 
have exclaimed, 'For her there shall be no resurrection!’ Notwiihataudmg, 
Truth rose on the third day and left the ranks of the dead.^ Crair, apptair 
before the tribuiud of history and of God! You have troddfcn truth under 
foot, and refused to others liberty while you were jmurself slave to passion. 
By your obstinacy and pride you have exhausted Iluasia and arme<l the rest 
of the world against her. Bow your haughty head to the dust and implore 
forgiveness, ask advice. Throw yourself upon the mercy of your people; with 
them lies your only hope of safety I” / 


DEATH OF THE EMPEROR NICHOLAS I 

The chivalrous soul of the Emperor Nicholas could not reconcile itself to 
the complete wreck of all its political and spiritual ideals, Nicholas fcdl a 
sacrifice to his persistent pursuit of traditions bequeathed to him by tins 
Alexandrine policy of the last decade. 

On the 2nd of March, 1855, Russia, and all European .nations, were dis- 
mayed by the unexpected news of the sudden death of the emperor Nicholas. ^ 
“ Serve Russia!” were his last words to his son and heir. “ I wished to over- 
come all national afflictions, to leave you a peaceful, well-organized and happy 
empire. . . Providence has ordained otherwise I” f 

ESTIMATE OF NICHOLAS 

Skrino, ^ reviewing tho life of Nicholas in the light of tho ovohitionary 
philosophy of our own time, declares that the autocrat failed bocauso in 
a progressive century ho had bccomo an anachronism. Ho boliovoH, how- 
ever, that Nicholas L died as grandly as ho had lived, in tho firm aHsuranco 
that he had done his duty. While he ruled his subjects with a rod of 
iron, he was ever ready to serve them with an unsoifishimss which ban 
no parallel in history. 

Sweeping assertions such as those are usually to be taken with some 
measure of allowance. In tho present case wo inay quote, by way of 
antidote, the estimate of Nicholas that appeared in tho London Times 
of March 3rd, 1855: “In tho long array of history, and among those figures 
dimly seen along the ages of tne past which boar imporishablo traces of 
their guilt and their doom, nono stands a more visible mark of retributive 
justice than he who has abruptly passed from tho scono of human allairs. 
Nicholas ascended the throne in the prime of lifo, and lie won his crown by 
his own daring composure in the face of groat dangers. Tho conduct of tho 
Emperor Nicholas^ during those eventful and perilouB years, from 1848 to 
1851, raised him higher than he had ever stood before ; he was regarded as 
one of the wisest, as well as one of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe, 
and those even who detested his despotic government could not deny that 
he had shown moderation, temper, and a strong desire for peace. No 
sovereign ever succeeded in inspiring his own subjects of the Muscovite race 
with a more fanatical attachment to his person, and it b perfectly true that 
wherever the lofty stature and imperial port of the czar was seen throughout 
hb dominions, he was hailed as a demigod rather than as a man. Hb pride 
rose with his station and his power, and at times he seemed possessed with 
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liall jcinations acting upon a mystical and excitable nature, as if lie indeed 
transcended the appointed limits of allirumaii greatness. 

“ By wbat marvellous fatality, by wbat infatuation could it then happen 
that a ruler of men already past the illusions of youth, versed in the affairs 
of Europe, and professedly solicitous to maintain the constituted order of 
things, suddenly descended from his exalted ^sition, committed acts of 
astonishing imprudence and injustice, destroyed nis own influence through- 
out the world, and died at last without a friend ? He was warned early, 
frequently, and emphatically, that if he faded to control that indomitable 
pride which gave a pernicious import to his smallest actions, he would fall 
under the ban of Europe ; and it is impossible to doubt that the agonising 
sense of humiliation and remorse at the loss of all he had reason to prize 
has terminated his life. It is one of the most solemn and forcible examples 
of the tie which l inlca human greatness to human frailty ; and throughout 
all future time the reign of Nicholas of Kussia will be remembered as an 
instance of the miserable ending of a career which has been sacrificed to bad 
and destructive passions, when it might have been prolonged in peace, good 
fame, and honour.” « 
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CHAPTER XII 

ALEXANDER 11, THE CZAR LIBERATOR 

[1855-ltt81 A.i>.] 

In recalling to memory all tliat tlio Euasian nation panBOCl through 
during the reign of the emperor Alexander II, and comparing the 
position and condition of llnasia at the end of the reign with what 
they were in the beginning, it is impossible not to marvel at the be- 
neficent change which took place throughout all the branches of 
national life during that short space of time. The liberation of the 
peasants from the dependence of serfdom, which had weighed on 
them for some centuries, and the organisation of their existence, the 
abolition of shameful and cruel corporal punishments, the introduc- 
tion of provincial and territorial institutions, of the self-govern- 
ment of towns, the new tribunals and general military servicse, 
without mentioning other less important reforms, Inntivatlons and 
improvements accomplished hy the will of the Csar Liberator, had an 
immeasurable influence upon the intellectual and moral regeneration 
of the people, and, it may be said, gave to Eussla a complete inward 
revival — A, A. Shumake.** 

Bohn in 1818, Alexander came to power at the age of thirty-seven under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty both at home and abroad. Your 
burden will be a heavy one,” his father had said to him when dying. Alex- 
ander’s first care was to terminate under honourable conditions the war that 
was exhausting Russia. At the news of the death of Nicholas the value of 
stocks and bonds rose in every exchange in Europe; and the general peaceful 
mood was not disturbed by the new emperor’s proclamation that he would 
endeavour to carry out the views of his illustrious predecessors, Peter, Cath- 
erine, the beloved Alexander, and our father of imperishable memory.” A 
new conference took place at Vienna between the representatives of Austria. 
Russia, and the two western powers, France demanded the neutralisation of 
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-the^lack Sea, or limitation of the naval powers that the czar might place 
there. “ Before limiting our forces,*’ replied Gortehakov and Titov, the rep- 
resentatives of Russia, “ take from us Sebastopol! ” 

The siege continued. Sardinia in its turn sent 20,000 men to the East. 
Ausfria agreed to defend the principalities against Russia, and Prussia agreed 
to support Austria. On the 16th of May P^lissier succeeded Canrobert as 
general.-in-chieft)f the French forces. During the night of the 22nd of May 
the Russians made two sorties, which were repulsed; all the allied forces occu- 
pied the left bahC of the Tcheraaia, and an exp^ition was sent out which 
destroyed the military posts of Kertch and Jenikale, occupied the Sea of 
Azov, and bombarded Taganrog, leaving the Russians no route by which to 
receive supplies save that of Perekop. The Turks occupied Anapa and incited 
the Circassians to revolt. 

P61issier had announced that he would gain possession of Sebastopol, and 
on the 7th of June he took by storm the Mamelon Vert (Green Hillock) and 
the Ouvrages Blancs (White Works), on the 18th he sent the French to attack 
Malakov and the English to lay siege to the great Redan, but both expedi- 
tions were repulsed with a loss of 3,000 men. On the 16th of August the 
Italian contingent distinguished itself in the battle of Traktir on the Tcher- 
naia. The last day of SAastopol had arrived. Eight hundred and seventy- 
four cannon directed their thunder against the bastions^ and the city; and 
the Russians, who displayed a stoical intrepidity that nothing could shake, lost 
18,000 men from the effects of the bombardment alone. A million and a, 
half of projectiles were thrown upon the city. The French had dug 80 
kilometres of trenches and sunk 1,251 metres of mines before the Mast bas- 
tion alone, and their parallels had been extended to within thirty metres of 
Malakov. Under a terrible fire, the noise of which could be heard at a dis- 
tance of a hundred kilometres, the Russian bastions crumbled away, and their 
artillerists and reserve soldiers fell by thousands. Kormlov, Istomin, and 
Nakhimov succumbed. The besieged had not even time to substitute good 
cannon for those that had been damaged, and could scarcely acconmlish the 
burial of their dead. The very eve of the crisis that was to end all had 

arrived.^ . 

During the protracted siege of Sebastopol death had claimed Marahal Samt- 
Arnaud; the French commander* general Canrobert succeeded him, and he 
was now superseded by General Pliissier, Lord Raglan had fallen a victim 
to cholera, and General Simpson was now in command of the English army. 

In these weary months ‘of waiting there had been many sanguinary 
encounters both by day and by night, and repeated bombardments. But it 
was not until September the 8th, 1855, that the grand assault was made.^^ 

THE FALL OF SEBASTOPOL 

At half-past eleven in the morning (September 8) all the trenches before 
the Karabel faubourg were occupied by the attacking fon^, Pdlissier, sur- 
rounded by his staff, was installec. on the Green Mamelon. In the sixth paral- 
lel was Bosquet, attentive to everything and influencing everyone around 
him by his calm energy. The troops, excited, eager, with their clothes loos- 
ened so as to fight the better, fillecl beforehand with the rage of battMfor 
the long siege had tried their patience), impatiently awaited the signal. Erom 
time to time bayonets showed above the parapets. Down with the bay- 
onets,” shouted Bosquet, who feared to reveal to the enemy the position of 
the French: then he added more gently: '^Have patience! the tune will 
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€ome.” It had as a fact almost come, being now on stroke of ncJon. 

Forward 1” cried Bosquet, and immediately his colours as commandant 
were planted on the parallel The order flew from mouth to mouth; drums 
beat, trumpets soundled; the officers with naked swords led their troops out 
of the trenches, ‘ 

The Malakov garrison at that time was composed of 600 artillery, 
certain militiamen or workmen, and 1400 Infantry belonging to the Mod- 
lin. Praga and Zamosc regiments. After being prepared for an attack at 
daybreak the garrison was no longer upon the alert. Only the gunners 
remained by their guns, with a few riflemen along the ramparts. All the rest 
were hidden in their bomb-proof shelters and were about finishing their din- 
ner. Having become accustomed to alarms, they wore resting at comparative 
ease, and, yielding to that lassitude which often overtakes tlic mind and will 
after a night of anxious watching. They did not move except to salute the 
commandant of the fort, General Bessau, who was making an examination of 
the casemates and bestowing the cross of St. George on the most deserving. 
Suddenly, on the stroke of noon, the sharp crack of the French rifles rent the 
air, and the zouaves in their brilliantly coloured uniforms were seen bounding 
u|) the Malakov slopes. ^'The French are upon us! We are attacked! 
cried the guard. Before the defenders of the nastion had even had time to 
pick up their arms, the zouaves had thrown themselves on the work, Tliey 
cleared the fosse, and without waiting for ladders scaled the escarj) and pre- 
cipitated themselves through the embrasures. The Russian gunners stood 
to their guns, defending themselves with stones, pickaxes, and sponges. 
Meantime the men of the Modlin regiment rushed from their shelters and 
massed themselves towards the front of the fort. There took place one of 
those hand-to-hand fights, so rare in the history of battles, a desperate, mer- 
cito fight, full of terrible episodes. But the Russians were hampered by 
their long cloaks; the assailants, more active than the?, dodged the blows of 
their enemies, surrounded them, closed with them, and little by little gained 
ground. The number of assailants momentarily increased. Immediately 
following the zouaves, almost side by side with them, jtppeared a battalion of 
the 7th line regiment, supporting the African troops with energy and bravery. 
General Bessau fell, mortally wounded, nearly all the other Russian leading 
officers were killed. Pressed and outflanked on every side the besieged fell 
back, surrendering the terre-plein, and retiring beyond the first traverses, 
and the colours of the 1st zouaves were hoisted on the captured redoubt. 
The battle had lasted only half an hour. 

During this same space of time Dulac^s division had invaded the Little 
Redan and driven back the riflemen as far as the second enceinte; whilst La 
Motterouge’s division took possession of the curtain between the Malakov 
and the Little Redan. From this post of observation the commander-in-chief 
had seen the French eagle ]Dlanted on the Malakov; he had also witnessed the 
triumphant passage of Dulac's and La Motterouge's divisions. Immediately 
he hoisted the queen’s colours on the Green Mamelon. This was the signal 
for which the English were waiting. 

At the sight of it they poured out of their trenches; with the intrepid 
coolness characteristic of their temperament and their country. First came 
their rifles, next the men with scaling ladders, then the attacking columna 
composed of the light division and the 2nd division. In making thw attack 
our allies were at a double disadvantage; in the first place the Russians were 
on the alert throughout the length of their line of defence, and, secondly, a 
distance of 200 yards lay between them and the Great Redan, A murderous 
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greeted them, and before they could reach the work the ground was 
strewn with their red coats. They continued to ad^'ance notwithstanding, 
doubled to the fosse, scaled it, drew up their ladders, reached the now almost 
demolished salient-angle and routed the battalions of the Vladimir regiment. 
Before them stretched a great space, open and exposed; beyond it were the 
bomb-proof shelters from which the Russians kept up their hottest and best 
directed fire. Vainly the attacking party strove to push their imder taking 
further: vainly even did they strain every nerve to maintain the ground they 
had gained. After an hour and a half of 
futile attempts they fell back on their 
trenches. 

Whilst the English were being foiled 
at the Great Eedan, Levaillant’s division 
approached the central bastion at about 
two o’clock and met with no better fate. 

At first Couston's brigade succeeded in 
getting possession of the Schwartz redoubt, 
to the left of the bastion; it even fought 
a battle in the gully known as the Town 
Gully. But the commanding officer was 
wounded, reinforcements arrived for the 
enemy, and it was brought back to the 
foremost parallels. To the right of the bas- 
tion Trocnu’s brigade had invaded the 
Bielkine lunette and gained the bastion 
itself, but could no longer maintain its ad- 
vantage. Like General Couston, General 
Trochu was wounded, and the Russian 
reprisals shattered his unhappy regiments. 

A second attempt was not more happy, 
and orders came from the commander-in- 
chief forbidding a continuance of such 
bloody efforts. 

And indeed where was the use. of per- 
sisting against the town when the princi- 
pal engagement had been fought in the Karabel faubourg, an engagement 
which, according to whether it* succeeded or failed, would save or compromise 
everything else? 

At the Little Redan fortune had made the French columns pay^ dearly 
for their early success. Barely mistress of tl^ bastion, Dulac’s division had 
been assailed by a heavy fire from the batteries of the Maison-en-Croix and of 
the three vessels moored in the roads. Moreover the Russians had brought 
up a large number of field-pieces to all the more favourable points, whilst a 
considerable number of reserve troops debouched from the TJchakov gully. 
Outnumbered, crushed by showers of missiles, and finally compelled to evacu- 
ate a redoubt filled with their dead, our troops had retired to their place-oi- 
arms. At the curtain La Motterouge’s division had itself given way before the 
attacks of the enemy. New columns were formed from the debris of Samt- 
Pol’s brigade, which had already lost its general, de Marolles’ brigade, and 
the guards division. A little later arrived at full gallop two batten^ of the 
Lancaster artillery which, by the hotness of their fire, strove to work havoc 
in the enemy’s columns, and, above all, to disperse the fog. The Littie Keoan 
was taken, lost, retaken, abandoned. The bloodshed was temne. General 
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de MaroUes was kiUed, Generals Bourbaki, Bisson, Mellinet and de Pontdyfea 
wounded, the latter mortally; the trenches vi;ere so heaped with dead that 
it was almost impossible to move in them. Atop of all t ais General Bosouet 
was wounded in Oie right side by the bursting o . a shell. He was obliged to 
relinquish liis command, and a rumour even got about that' he was dying. 
Shortly after a loud report was heard from the direction of the (uirtain. A 
DOwder“nia£azine had exploded, claiming fresh victinxs, (jcnhral de la Mot”* 
terouffe was among the wounded. So many casualties^ the loss oi so many 
officers the difficulty of fighting in a narrow space choked up with dead and 
dvine even extreme exhaustion, all combined to dissuade from a renewed 
attack on the Little Redan. Only a portion of La Motterouge’s division par- 
tially held its own on the ramparts. , , , i i -n 

It was now three o’clock. Judging only by the results aa a whole the 

allies had to count more disappointments than successes, xhe lijngUsh had 
been beaten back at the Great Redan. The central baation withstood all 
attacks And finally, in the Karabel faubourg the Little Redan, already 
carried had just slipped from our grasp. But, notwithstmding, there was 
more joy than depression amongst those surrounding the commander- in«chief. 
All eyes were turned obstinately towards the MaUuiOV. Wore the Malakov 
safely held, not only would the other checks be made good but the advantage 
of the day would rest with the allied army; for the occupation of this domi- 
nant position would render all further resistance impoHsible. Now, accord- 
ing to all accounts, MacMahon was keeping safe hold of his prize and strength- 
hiinself there 


emn 


xxe had maintained his position, God only knows at what cost of valour. 
We have related how the terre-plein fell into the hands of tlie allicH, and how 
this brilliant success had determined the great attack. But iusidit the work, 
fortified and improved with so much care during the long days of siege, the 
Russians had thrown up a multitude of traverses beneatli whicli were their 
bomb-proof shelters, which formed all over the fort so many trenches amy 
of defence. The salient-angle once occupied, it would be necessary to carry 
one by one these traverses behind which were drawn up what roniained of 
the Modlin regiment and the Praga and Zamosc battalions. Happily Gen- 
eral MacMahon had recalled the 2nd, Vinoy’s, division. Thanks to these 
reinforcements he had been enabled to force back the enemy, dislodge them 
from their positions and drive them towards the gorge of the redoubt. 

There an engagement had taken place more terrible than any throughout 
the day. Driven to bay at the extremity of the work, the RuBsiana had, by 
a series of heroic rushes, attempted to retake the fort, the veritable palladium 
of their city. Whilst MacMahon hastily ordered up Wimpfen’s luigade, and 
the zouaves of the guard, in short all the^ reserves, the Muscovite officers 
sacrificed themselves one after the other in their efforts to avert a total 
defeat. First it was General Lisenko with a few remnants of the Warsaw, 
Briansk and leletz regiments; then General Krulov with four battalions of 
the Ladoga remment ; lastly General luverov with the same men newly led 
on to battle. Lisenko was mortally wounded, Krulov dangerously so, luve- 
rov killed. In the end the Malakov gorge was ours. The engineers began 
at once to put it in a state of defence: the capitulation of the little garrison 
of the tower, isolated in the midst of the fort, completed the victory. A 
supreme effort made a little later by General de JMartinau with the Azov and 
Odessa regiments only served to demonstrate the powerlessuess of our ene- 
mies to wrest the magnificent prize from us. 

And magnificent it certainly was. The corpses heaped around the for- 
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tr£3s showed plainly enough the Russians^ obstinate intention to defend or 
re-capture it. Nbtwithstanding the fact that our triunaph was complete the 
fusillade had not ceased. There were still certain volunteers risking their 
lives around the Mamelon, meditating some desperate stroke. ‘^Give us 
cartridges,” they cried: “ Let someone lead us again to battle.” But nearly 
all their officers were either dead or in the amloulances, and the remainder 
scarcely troubled to answer them. Not that they were indifferent to so 
crushing a defeat, but after such desperate figMing an immense weariness 
had overtaken them, and, having done all they could to avert their fate they 
now submitted to it impassively. 

Towards four o’clock Prince Gortchakov arrived on these scenes of con- 
fusion and woe. On receiving the first intelligence of the assault he had 
crossed the roads and had been able to follow all the varying chances of the 
fight. For a long time he surveyed the Karabehiaia, as if to gauge the 
defensive strength of the faubourg; for a yet longer time he contemplated the 
Malakov, so lately the pride of the Russians and now lost to them. Neither 
the still hot firing which killed one of his officers at his side, nor the time 
which jpressed availed to cut short this searching examination. 

At last, judging that the town was no longer tenable, he decided on con- 
summating the sacrifice. The moment seemed to him a favourable one, for 
two reasons: the success gained at the Great and Little Redans and at the 
safeguarded central bastion, had established the honour of the Muscovite 
amis; whereas the extreme weariness of the allies guaranteed that the 
remainder of the day and the ensuing night would be allowed by them to pass 
without further offensive action. The Russian commander-in-chief there- 
fore resolved to evacuate Sebastopol and to make all his troops cross over 
to the northern bank. The idea once conceived he hurried to the Nicholas 
battery to secure the immediate execution of his orders. 

At his post of observation on the Green Mamelon, Pelissicr had learnt of 
MacMahon’a signal success, and tlris great advantage, somewhat counterbal- 
anced it is true by the checks received in other engagements, filled all hearts 
with hope. Nevertheless, by reason of this multitude of engagements, victory 
appeared to be, though probable, still uncertain. Would MacMahon be able 
to maintain his position at the Malakov? Might not some exploding mine 
change the triumph into a catastrophe? Would not the defeated Russians 
defend themselves from behind their second enceinte, in their streets, in their 
houses even? ■ And would not the battle of September 8 have a yet more 
bloody morrow? No answer was forthcoming to these questions, and faces 
that liad begun to brighten grew troubled. 

Things were at this stage when, towards the end of the day, General Mar- 
tirnprey turning his glasses towards the town thought he detected an unac- 
customed movement on the great bridge spanning the roads. Glasses were 
passed from hand to hand and, despite the first stiades of evening, long pro- 
cessions of soldiers, waggons, carriages, guns, could be distinctly sedn wend- 
ing their way towards the northern bank. The bridge gave under the weight, 
and shaken by a high wind swayed beneath the swell which from time to time 
submerged and almost swamped it. In spite of this hindrance the march 
continued, whilst ferry-boats oiled with people crossed to the northern bank, 
and then returned empty to fetch other passengers. The rapidly falling 
darkness prevented further observation, but the spectators felt no doubt that 
they were watching the retreat of the Russians. 

They had not all retreated, however. At this supreme moment Gort- 
chakov bethought himself of Moscow. Several volunteer corps and several 
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detackmeiits of sappers and marines were left behind, not to give battle eto 
m already victorious enemy, but to level to the dust the cit? it was no longer 
Bossible to defend. As night fell the work of devastation was begun. Pow- 
der-magazines were blown up. The cannon and siege trains that could not 
be removed were sunk in the tiay. All that remained of the N«rth Sea 8<|Ua- 
dron was sunk; even the Empress Marie was not spared, that splendid vessel 
which was commanded by the glorious Nahkimov at the battle of Sinope. 
Only the war steamers were saved and taken across to the northern bank. 
The blowing up of the Paul battery completed the work of destruction. 
When all wm finished the great bridge was broken up. Then the executors 
of those savage orders departed in boats for the further shore. With them 
went the generals who up to that moment had remained at Sebastopol to 
guard the retreat. Of this number was Count Osten-Sacken, governor of the 

town, who was one of the last to leave, 
as a captain abandons his burning ship 
only wlaen all the hands have left. 

The explosions of that terrible 
night had Kept the allies on the alert 
in their camp, and^ had triumphed over 
their immense fatigue. At daybreak 
on the 9th of September, Sebastopol, 
already nearly deserted, appeared to 
them as an immense heap of ruins 
from which shot up tongues of flame 
kindled by the incentliariea. I'br a 
long time French and English contem- 
plated with a mixture of joy and hor- 
ror those ruins which attested the great- 
ness of their triumph and also the 
tenacity of their enemies. Beyond the 
roadstead, on the northern heights, 
ap reared the Russians, vanquished but 
stil menacing. 

On the morrow, September 10th, 1856— -after 332 days of siew, three 
set battles, and three assaults more bloody even than the battles — P61i8si0r, 
as marshal of France, in the name of the emperor, planted his country’s flag 
among the smoking ruins.® ^ 

With the fall of Sebastopol the war was practically at an end. Hostilities 
continued for some time longer, but neither side won any material advantage. 
The allies were not in complete accord on the question of the continuance of 
the war, England being inclined to push matters to a complete overthrow of 
Russia, while France was ready to talk about terms of peace. Lord Palmers- 
ton himself was a strenuous opponent of peace, and declared that Russia had 
not been sufficiently humbled. At this juncture Prince A. M. Gortchakov, the 
Russian ambassador at Vienna, taking ad van ta^ of the divided councils of 
the allies, urged Austria to act as peacemaker. The emperor Francis Joseph 
thereupon took the occasion to press upon Russia an acceptance of the four 
conditions on which Turkey was prepared to make peace, backing the com- 
munication with an implied threat of war in case of denial. On January 
16th, 1856, the czar, much against his will, signified his acceptance of Aus- 
trian intervention. The preliminaries of peace were signed on February let 
and on the 25th of the same month representatives of the great powers 
assembled at Paris to settle the details of the peace, Negotiations proceeded 
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fur over a month, France and Russia drawing together and Austria insisting 
upon the maximum of Russian cessions. 

The Treaty of Paris, as signed March 30th, 1856, was an important 
document in its bearings on international affairs. It provided that Russia 
should restore to Turkey the town and citadel of Kars as well as the other 
parts of the Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops were in possession. 
Turkey "Should restore to the emperor various towns and ports, including 
Sebastopol and Balaklava, then occupied by the allied troops. The neutrality 
of the Black Soa was to be recognised, it being stipulated that no military- 
maritime arsenals should bo established or maintained on its coasts. It was 
permitted, however, that each of the high contracting parties should be 
allowed to maintain in the Black Sea six steam vessels of 800 tons and four 
steam or sailing vessels of 200 tons. All ships of war of foreign powders were 
prohibited entrance to the Straits of the Dardanelles and of the Bosphorus. 
The Danube was declared free for commercial navigation, and in order more 
fully to secure such freedom Russia consented to the “rectification” of its 
frontier in Bessarabia ; the territory ceded by Russia being annexed to the 
principality of Moldavia, under the suzerainty of the Sublime Porte. 
Wallachia and Sorvia were also to continue subject to the Porte. 

Skrino y points out that Russia “ drew her pen as soon as an opportunity 
presented itself'" through the clause having to do with the Black Sea 
neutrality, and that the “ astuteness of Russian diplomacy scored a decided 
success against England in securing the assertion of articles which limited 
the scope of naval' warfare.” Yet these articles did no more than to abolish 
privateering, ensure the safety of goods under a neutral flag, and of neutral 
goods under the enemy’s flag ; and to declare that a blockade in order to be 
binding must be oflectivo.a 


AMELIOKATION IN THE CONDITION OF TUE SOLDIEK 

On the 26th of August, 1856, the emperor Alexander Nikolaivitch placed 
on his head, in the cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow, the imperial 
crown and received the sacrament of anointing with the Holy Chrism. The 
sacred day of the coronation was one of rejoicing and hitherto unprecedented 
favours and therefore left the moat joyful remembrance in the hearts of 
the people. 

When he had taken upon himself the imperial crown, the emperor Alex- 
ander 11 immediately set about the preparation of those great administrative 
reforms which were so full of humanity and justice, which made his reign 
illustrious, and which immortalised his name. 

Solicitous for the welfare of his people, the emperor first of all directed 
his attention to the improvement of the condition of the soldier, and entered 
upon a series of reforms in the organisation and administration of that army 
which was so dear to his heart, with the object of raising the moral spirit 
of the troops, of arouemg the lower ranks to the consciousness of their dignity, 
and in general of placing the military profession upon its proper elevated 
footing. 

As the preserver of order in the state during times of peace and the 
defender of the country in times of war, the soldier is justly proud of his 
orofession; he should not be given cause for mortification by finding beside 
aim in the service men condemned to the ranks as punishment for vicious 
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behaviour. Yet in previous times men were frequently ma<lc Rokliera 1/ 
way of punishment for some crime instead of beinf!; baniahcHl to- the B(^ttle- 
ments; fugitives, vaigabonds, horse stealers, thkwes, swindlers, and such 
vicious persons found a place in the ranks of the army. 

The emperor Alexander 11 put an end to 1-his shameful st;:dc of thing’s: 
by the imperial manifesto of 1860 the enrolment of soldiers as a punishment 
for crimes and offences, an abuse which had al-tained vast dihiensions, was 

abolisheil iintl replaced by other forms 
of punislunent. ^ Ikit the czar’s chief 
care was to bring to fulfilment his 
most sacred idea, one wbic^h ho cIku'- 
ished day and night: to give liberty to 
the peasants who worn dependent as 
serfs upon the landowners; to abolish 
the law of serfdom. Amongst the 
great administrative reforms accom- 
plished during the reign of the em- 
peror Alcixandcr II, the libcrati<m of 
the peasiints occupies incontestably 
the first place and served as the chief 
foundation for all the reforms that fol- 
lowed. All further changes were di- 
rectly or indirectly called forth by the 
abolition of the law of serfdom. Tliia 
glorious accomplishment which gave 
new life to Russia, which breathed a 
new soul into the millions of Russian 
peasantry, was the most important of 
all the great <lecda of the emfxjror Al- 
exander 11, and the brightest jewel in 
the crown of his glory. 


THB BMANCIFATION OF THE 0BKF8 
(1861 A.D.) 

The predecessors of Alexander 11 
had already felt all the evils of the 
law of serfdom and had not unfre- 
quently aimed, if not directly at its 
Volition, at least at the amehoration 
of the position of the peasant serfs and 
their gradual preservation against the arbitrariness of the kndownera* 
authonty. But all these beneficent measures were insufficient for the aboli- 
tion of the firmly established order; they only limited the rights of serfdom, 
put a certain restraint upon it, but did not abolish the right of the possession 
of serfs The glory of the complete emancipation of the peasants from the 
dependency of serfdom, the gr^t and difficult initiative of tne entire abolition 
of the law of serfdom in Russia belongs wholly to the emperor Alexander 11. 

The 0 uestion of the abolition of the law of serfdom constituted the chief 
care of tlie emperor Alexander II during the first years of hia reign; all the 
course of the work in connection with the matter of the peasants testified 
to what firmness of will, immovable convictions and persistency were brou|^t 
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by the emperor himself into this matter which he regarded as sacred and 
most vital” for Russia. 

The emperor spoke many times in public on the peasant question during 
the time wJaen the measure was under discussion. The sovereign's speeches 
all displayed his firm, inflexible intention of bringing the work he had con- 
ceived to a successful termination; they had kept up the courage of those 
labouring for the peasantry reforms, attracted the wavering, kept opponents 
in check, and thus had an enormous influence both on public opinion and 
on the course ot local and general work in the matter of peasant reforms. 

The solution of the peasant question, which was of such vital imoortance 
to Russia, presented many difficulties. Of course it would have oeen far 
easier to master the problem if the emperor had desired to solve it as it had 
already been solved in some kingdoms of western Europe, where the peasants 
had been at one time in the same position as the Russian serfs; there the 
peasants had only been declared individually free, the land remained the 
property of the landowner. But such was not the will of the emperor Alex- 
ander 11. He desired that the interests of the landlords should be as far as 
possible guarded, and also that the emancipated peasants should be endowed 
with a fixed quantity of land; not converted into homeless, landless labourers. 

Much labour had to be expended over this great problem before an issue 
was found for its successful solution. The chief executor of the emperor’s 
preconceived plans in the matter of the peasant question was Adjutant- 
General J. T. Rostovtsev, in whom Alexander found an enlightened and 
boundlessly devoted assistant. In his turn Rostovtsev found a most zealous 
and talented collaborator in the person of N. A. Milutin, who warmly took 
up the cause of the emancipation of the peasants and who, after the death 
oi; Rostovtsev in 1860, became the chief director of all the work upon this 
question. The emperor attentively followed the course of the jDreparatory 
labours on the peasant reforms and without giving any serious heed to the 
wiles and opposition of the obstinate partisans o1 the law of serfdom, he 
firmly and unwaveringly directed these labours to the object marked out. 

But of course it was impossible to accomplish so vast a work at once. 
Four years passed in the indispensable preparatory work. The thoughts of 
the sovereign were full of this administrative measure; his heart must have 
been frequently overwhelmed with anxieties and fears in regard to the suc- 
cessful solution of the peasant question. But the czar’s will never weakened, 
his love for Ills people was never exhausted, and the great, holy work of 
the emancipation of the rural population of Russia from the bondage of 
serfdom, and the organisation of this population into a new form of existence 
was at last brought to a successful conclusion. 

On the 19th of February, 1861, in the sixth year of the reign of the emperor 
Alexander II, all doubts were resolved. On that memorable day, which 
can never be forgotten in Russia, was accomplished the greatest event in 
the destinies of t!ae Russian people: the emperor Alep-nder 11, after haying 
fervently jorayed in solitude, signed the imperial manifesto for the abolition 
of the right of serfdom over the peasants living on the landlords’ estates 
and for granting to these pea^nts the rights of a free agricultural status. 
Through the initiative and persistent efforts of their czar more than twenty- 
two million Russian peasants were liberated from the burden of serfdom, 
which had weighed on them and their forebears for nearly t^ee centuries. 
They obtained their freedom and together with it the possibility of enjoy- 
ing the fruits of their free labour, that is, of working for them^lyes, for their 
own profit and advantage and of governing themselves and their actions 
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according to their own will and discernment.^ Freedom was given to tlte 
Russian peasant by the emperor Alexander IT hiniHelf ; it was not giv(m under 
him, but by him ; he personally maintiuue<l the right ()f his TH'oph* to free- 
dom, personally broke the chains of serfdom; the init iatives of this great work, 
its direction and its execution belong wholly to the (unperor; \Ve re|K‘i\t’ 
the laws of serfdom crumbled away at his royal word alone. 1 og<jth(‘r with 
the imperial manifesto of the 19th of F(d)ruary, 1801, wtux; ptomulgahMl in 
both capitals and afterwards throughout all Russia, laws for i 'a* organiication 
of the liberated peasants into the social order, entith^d ^‘(hnumd n^gulatlons 
concerning the peasants issuing from the ch^pendenee of serfdom.” Upon the 
basis of these laws and in particular by virtue c)f the rt^formH that> followed, tlie 
liberated peasants were thus granted personal, social, a, ad individual riglita 
which placed them almost on a footing of equality with the other classes of 
the state. 


Laws and Social Rights Granted to the Peasants 


In conferring upon the liberated peasants the individual rights, common to 
all citizens of the empire, the czar was solicitous for the esiablisluuent of laws 
actually conducive to the security and amelioration of their condition, Indis- 
solubly bound up as it had been with tlio use and (njjoyment of the land. 
With this object in view it was established that tlu^ peasant should liave a 
share in the perpetual enjoyment of the farm s('ttlemcutH and arabk^ land, 
in accordance with the qualities of the land of each locality and with local 
requirements. But as the peasants had not means to p;ive the landowner 
at once all the value due for their share of the laml, ami, on Ihe otlu^r hand 
as the prospect of receiving the sum allotted, in small proportions during a 
period of thirty to forty years, was not an alluring one for the landowner, 
the state took upon itself the office of intermediary Ixdwecm the landowners 
and the liberated peasants and paid the laudowiuT in rede(mialdc paper 
all the sums due to him and inscribed them as long term debts against the 
peasants, who were under the obligation of paying them off l)y yearly instal- 
ments. 

Together with the reservation of individual and property riglits to the 
emancipated peasants, a special peasant government was established for them. 
The peasants received the right of disposing imh^pondentiy of their agricul- 
tural and public work, and of choosing from amongst themselveH the wisest 
and most reliable persons for conducting their affairs under the direction of 
peasant assemblies. And as in the life of the RuBsian peiimints many ancient 
customs and rules are preserved which arc esteemcal and observed as sacred, 
being the product of the exiierience of their forefathers, tins emperor grantetl 
them also their own district peasant tribunals which decide upon purely 
local questions and arbitrate according to the conscience and traditions of 
these communities. 


e hnperial manifesto was, as has already been said, signed on the 19th 
of ^ebruary, 1861, but it was universally proclaimed only on tho 5th of March 
ot the same year; the news of the emancipation evoked an indescribable 
enthusiasm, a touching grati^de in the peo ple towards their liberator through- 
out the wh^ole length of the Russian land, loeginning witli the capital and In- 
ishi^ mih the last poor little hamlet.^ 

summarised the results achieved by this remarkable mam- 
helow a literal translation of the full text of the document 
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Text of the Imperial Proclamation 


Manifesto of the Emancipation of the Serfs; 
By the Grace of God 
We, Alexander the Second, 

Emperor and Autocrat 
Oj‘ All the Russias, 

King of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, 
et csetera, et cmtera, et csetera, 

Make known to all Our faithful subjects. 


Having been called by God's Providence and the sacred law of succession 
to the throne of our forefathers and All the Russias, We have in accordance 
with this calling vowed to comprehend in 
Our royal love and care all Our faithful 
subjects of every calling and condition, 
from him who nobly wields the sword in 
the defence of the fatherland to the mod- 
est worker with the tools of the artisan, 
from him who serves in the highest ser- 
vice of the state to him who draws the 
furrow over the field with the plough. 

Upon examining into the position of 
the various callings and conditions of the 
state structure, We have observed that 
the legislation of the state, while organis- 
ing actively and well the higher and mid- 
dle classes by determining their duties, 
rights and privileges, has not attained to 
an equal activity in regard to the people 
bound to the soil and called serfs because 
they, partly through ancient laws, partly 
from custom, are hereditarily settled under 
the authority of the landowners, upon 
whom at the same time the obligation lies 
to ]provide for their w'elfare. The rights 
of the landowners have been until now 
extensive and not defined with any exac- 
titude by the law, the place of which has 
been taken instead by tradition, custom 
and the good will of the landowner. In 
the most favourable cases there have pro- 
ceeded from this state of things kind, pa- 
triarchal relations of sincere and true 
guardianshi D and beneficence on the part 
of the landlord, and good tempered obe- 
^ence on the part of the peasant. But 
with the increasing complexity of manners ^ . j- * 

and customs, with the increasing diversity of relations, the lessemng of direct 
intercourse between the landowners and peasants, the occasional f^ing pi 
the landowner's rights into the hands of persons who only seek their own 
profiit, 'these good relations have weakened, and a path has been opened for 
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an arbitrariness which is burdensome to the peasants and unfavourable to 
their welfare, and to which the peasants have responded by insensibility to 
improvement in their own existence. 

These matters were observed also by Our ever to be remenib(w<Hl prede- 
cessors and they took: measures to effect a change for the bctt/ir in the position 
of the peasants; but these measures were indecisive. In many cases they 
dejoended on the co-operation of the landowners; in others they concerned 
only particular localities and were instituted to meet sjjecial requiromenta 
or else as experiments. Thus the emperor Alexander I issued a regulation 
concerning the freedom of agriculturists, and Our deceased parent Nicholas 
I, who rests in God, a regulation as to the obligations of pcjisants. In the 
western governments inventory rules have defined the distribution of the 
peasants by the land and their obligations. But the regulations concerning 
the freedom of agriculturists and the obligations of peasants have been carried 
out only to a very limited extent. 

Thus, We have become convinced that the amelioration of the condition 
of the serfs or people bound to the soil, is for us a testament of Our prede- 
cessors and a lot appointed. to Us, through the course of circumstances, by 
the hand of Providence. 

We have entered upon this work by an act showing Our confidence in the 
Russian nobility, Our confidence in their devotion to the throne, which has 
been proved by great trials, and in their readiness to make large sacrifices 
for the good of the country. We left the nobility, at its own respon- 

sible for the new legislation in behalf of the peasantry. It thus became tlie 
duty of the nobles to limit their rights over the peasants and to tak(i up the 
difficulties of the reformation; and this involved a sacrifice of their own 
interests. But Our confidence has been justified. In the govi^rummit com- 
mittees, invested with the confidence of the nobility of each government, 
the nobility has voluntarily renounced its rights over the persons of tlie serfs. 
In these committees when the necessary information liad Ixurn (uillt^cted, 
propositions were drawn up for the new code regulating the conditioiiB of jiciy 
sons bound to the soil, and their relations to the landowners. 

These propositions, which, as might have been expected from the nature 
of the matter, were very various, have been compared, brought into harmony, 
arranged in a re^lar form, amended and completed in the higher commission 
appointed for this matter; and the new propositions thus constituted in the 
interests of landowners, peasants, and menials have been examined in the 
council of state. 

Calling upon God to assist us, We have decided to bring this work to ita 
accompliiSiment. 

In virtue of the new regulations, the serfs will receive at the jiroper time 
the full rights of free villagers. 

The landowners while preserving the rights of property over all tlic land 
belonging to them, will leave the peasants, m return for the dues established, 
in perpetual enjoyment of their farm settlements; Moreover, in order to ensure 
the security of their existence and the fulfilment of their obligations before the 
Government, the quantity of arable land and other necessaries allotted will 
be determined by regulation. 

Thus .profiting by a share of the land, the peasants are in return obliged 
to pay in to the landowner certain dues determined by the regulations. In 
this condition which is transitory the peasants are denominated as tempo- 
rarily bound to work for the landlords. 

Together with this they are given the right to buy their farm settlements, 


h 
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md with the consent of the landlords they can acquire as property the arable 
land and other appendages, allotted for their perpetual enjoyment. By such 
acquisitions of certain determined quantities of land, the peasants are freed 
from any obligations to the landowners on the land purchased and enter into 
tlte position ef free peasant-proprietors. 

By special regulation in regard to menials or domestic servants, a transitory 
position is determined for them adapted to their occupations and require- 
ments; after the expiration of a space of two years from the day of the issue 
of this regulation, they will receive full emanci- 


pation and exemption from taxes. 

These are the chief principles by which are 
determined the future organisation of the joeas- 
ants and the menials. They indicate in detail 
the rights granted to the peasants and menials 
and the duties laid upon them in respect to the 
government and the landlords. 

Although these regulations, general, local and 
special, as well as supplementary rules for certain 
particular localities, for the estates of small landed 
jDroprietors, and for peasants working in their 
..andlords’ manufactories are as far as possible 
adapted to the economic requirements, yet in 
order to preserve the usual order. We leave to the 
landlords the option of making a voluntary agree- 
ment with the peasants regarding land and dues. 

As th(‘, new system, on account of the inevi- 
table multitude of changes it involves, cannot be 
at once introduced, but requires time for adjust- 
ment, therefore in order to avoid disturbance in 
public and private affairs, the order existing until 
now shall be preserved for two years, when, after 
the comi.)letion of the necessary preparations, the 
new laws shall go into force. 

For the lawful attainment of this. We have 
considered it well to command that: 


N 



A Woman of Kamchatka 


1. In every government a government coun- 
cil on pcaaaflt affairs shall be opened, having the supreme direction of the 
affairs of the peasant societies installed on the landowners’ territories. 

2. Arbiters of peace are to be nominated in the districts, and district assem- 
blies formed from them in order to investigate on the spot into any misunder- 
standings and disputes which may arise in the fulfilment of the regulations. 

3. Besides this, communal councils are to be established on the land- 
owners’ estates, in order that, while leaving the village communities in their 
present formation. Volost ‘ councils should loe opened m the principal villages, 
uniting the smaller village communities under one Volost administration. 

4. A charter shall be drawn up in each village specifying, on the basis of 
the local regulations, the quantity of land appointed for the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of the peasants, and the dues to be paid the landowner. 

5. These charters shall be executive, and brought into operation withm 
a space of two years from the day of the issue of this manifesto. 

6. Until the expiration of this term, the peasants and menials are to remain 


[' A district contaliiing aeveml villagea.] 
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in tlieir previous condition of subjection to the landlords and indisputably to 

fulfil their former obligations. • • j 4.1 • * x 

7 The landowners are to see that order is mauitamed on their estates. 

and preserve the right of the dispensation of justice until the formation and 

opening of the FoZosUribunals. 4? w r 1 n 

In contemplating the inevitable difficulties of the reform, We first of m 
lav Our trust in God’s most gracious Providence, which protects Russia. 

After this We rely on the valiant zeal of the Honourable body of the 
Nobility to whom We cannot but testify the gratitude it has earned from 
TJs and from the whole country for its disinterested action in the realisation 
of Our preconceived plans. Russia will not forget that it has voluntarily, 
incited only by respect for the dignity of man and Christian love for its neigh- 
bour renounced serfdom and laid the foundation of the new agricultural 
future of the peasant. We believe unquestioningly that it will continue its 
good work by ensuring the orderly accomphshmont of the new regulations, 
in the spirit of peace and benevolence; and that each landowner will com- 
plete, within the limits of his own estate, the great civic movement of the 
whole body, by organising the existence of the peasants settled on his lands, 
and that of his domestic servants, upon conditions advantageous to both 
sides, thus setting the rural population a good example, and encouraging it 
in the exact and conscientious i:ulfilment of the state regulations. 

The examples that We have in view of the generous solicitude of the land- 
lords for the welfare of the peasants, and the gratitude of the peasants for the 
beneficent solicitude of the landlords, confirm in Us the hope that mutual, 
spontaneous agreement will solve the greater number of (lifficulties; diffi- 
culties which are inevitable in the adaptation of general rules to the diversit^V’' 
of conditions existent in separate estates; and that by this means tlio transi- 
tion from the old order to the new will be facilitated, and that for the futun^, 
mutual confidence, good understanding and unanimous striving for the com- 
mon welfare will be consolidated. 

For the more convenient accomplishment of those agreements between the 
landlords and peasants, by which the latter will acquire ]:)ropertv, together 
with the farms and agricultural appendages, assistance will also bo afforded 
by the government, on the basis of special rules, by the payment of loans, 
and the transfer of debts lying on the estates. 

We rely upon the good sense of Our people. When the government’s idea 
of the abolition of serfdom became spread amongst the peasants who were 
unprepared for it, it -aroused partial misunderstandings. Some thought of 
lil^rty and forgot all about obligations. But the mass of the people did not 
waver in the conviction, that by natural reasoning, a soeieoy that freely 
enjoyed benefits must mutually minister to the welfare of society by the 
fulfilment of certain obligations, and that in accordance with the Christian law, 
every soul must be subject unto the higher 'powers (Rom. xiii, 1), .must render 
theref(yre to all their dues, and especially to whom are due tribtde, ‘emtom, fear, 
horwur (v. 7); that the lawfully acquired rights of the landowners cannot be 
taken from them without fitting recompense for their voluntary concession; 
and that it would be opposed to all justice to avail oneself of the land belong- 
ing to the landlord without rendering certain obligations in return for it. 
And now we hopefully expect that the serfs, in view of the new future 
opening for them, will understand and gratefuEy receive the great eacrifioe 
made by the honourable nobility for the improvement of their condition. 
They will understand, that having received a firmer foundation of property 
and greater freedom in the disposition of their agricultural labours, they have 
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become bouml, before aociety and themselves, to complete the beneficence of 
the new law by a iaithful, well-intentioned and diligent use of the rights con- 
ferrecl by it upon them. The most beneficent law cannot make people happy 
and prosperous, if they do not themselves labour to establish their felicity 
iindhr tbe^ protection of the law. Competence and ease are not acquired and 
increased otiu^rwise Hum by unremitting labour, a wise use of powers and 
means, strict thrift and an tionest, God-fearing life. 

''Hie ex(u*.utors of this new system will ace that it is accomplished in an 
orderly and trancfuil manner, so that the attention of the agriculturists may 
not be drawn off from their necessary agricultural occupations. May they 
carefully cultivate the earth, and gather its fruits in order that afterwards 
from well-lilled grnnarw's the sccmI may be taken for sowing the land that is for 
their perpetual enjoyment, or that will be acquired by them as their own 
prow^rty. 

Sign yourselves with tlK'. sign of the cross, orthodox people, and call upon 
God with Us for Ilis blessing on your free labour, on your aomes and on the 


public welfares. 

Given in St. Ptdersburg, on the nineteenth day of February in the year 
one thousand ('.Ight hundred and sixty-one from the birth of Christ, and 
the seventh of Our reign. 

Alexander./ 


EFFECTS OF THE NEW CONDITIONS 

Let m now turn our attention to tho epoch in which the ukase of 
emancipation was published. As regards the effect of tho new c]eo.»-oe on 
the minds of tho population, it was soon ovidont that the educated classes, 
whoso share in tho work of rrjform had been burdened with sacrifices, ex- 
pressed tluur joy and satisfaction much more readily than the peasant ciwses 
whom it imnuidistolv coucornod. The rebellious and discon touted section 
of the UuHsiau nobility was and romainod decidedly in tho minority; more 
ospooially under tho first improKsion of the groat and decided step that had 
boon taken, no one dared to show clisapproval Public opinion had declared 
itself so eomplotely in agroomont with tho government that no one could 
venture on <jpp<mitwn. On the contrary, among the nobihty and officials the 
number of tlioso wbe eK ^c<.do<l tho demands of tho government was by no 
meauH inslgnid<5ant. riieso could not. disguise their annoyance that their 
wishes in roga'^d to the gratuitous transference of the lands possessed by the 
oommuultv luicl rumainc 1 unnoticed. Although not distinctly audible until 
a later peruHl, tlnmc voUh's were inlluential because they could count upon 
tho symput.hioH (d’ tho bberated Bcotion of tho population. Moreover, a gieat 
part of ito uobllity, at that thiio, roukoned upon a rich compensation for the 
sacrifice they liad mode ; they hoped to be able to excite public opmion in 
favour of tho propomid demand for tho ostahlishm^t of a constitution, and 
with it8 help to roiuili tho dcairo.! (foal. I hus tho disafiooted feelings of th 
hitherto govoruing olasHOS wore veiled, and hold m check, by hopes to^ 
future. At the most a small band of stubborn adherents to the s^tem ot 
Nioholas grumbled at tho liberalism eome into fashion. 
disguise their annoyance at the loss of thoir revenues and used every ettort 
to rwain thoir reactionary influonoo in the court circles. , • f 

'fiio lUiBHian peasant took the important tidmgs of the 
fetters in profound silence, and allowed some time to 
up his mind wliat position to assume m regard to tho change. On tho mo 
ii. w.'— vnu xvu. ‘iQ 
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hand the habit of serfdom was too old and too dooply root(id to ho imin;di- 
Telv cast aside ; on the other the people's attention was too oapierly directed 
iowLls the still pending economic arrangomontH with the proprietors for the 
nublication of the ukase of emancipation— to make any iimnodiatc wblo 
imoression. The effect of the emancipation proclaini>,tion was felt foost 
stron'’^lv a^iid most clearly in the two capitals of the empire ; hero thou^nds 
of se?fs were liviuj? as tradesmen, second-hand doakirs, arliHuns. drivers, 
servants &c-, who had been obliged to buy with high obroc-paynuintH the 
rierht to' Mow what was most profitable to them, and w'ho were always m 
danger of being recalled by the will of their masters, and compelled to return 
to tne old dependent position. For those, the advantagi's ol tho^ newly 
established arrangement of things were very apparent : they (5ojd(l enjoy the 
fruits immediatolv j the emancipation law fixed the duration ol Ihoit dopen- 
donee to two years only, and fixed an insignificant obroo tax lor this trannition 
period, ft w natural that from these town-s(‘.ris Hhmild (iomo the first 
expressions of thankfulness and joy; the first ovations to t.he evyrdiberutor. 
But even here the weak feminine character of tiio Slay riuaj ilul not bolio 
itself; their speeches were not, strictly speaking, passionate out pourings. 
The Petersburg' descriptions of these momentous .bobruary days ti(dl most 
oharaoteristicady of drunken bands of bearded (rib-driverH niid art.isaim who, 
reeling through the streets, shouted Voly.’shks, Volyushke. (literally 
“ blessed freedom”) on their way. Bcally ofVcctive, howoviu', wa,s the Hliout 
of rejoicing, with which the masses of the people received the e-mjairor when 
he left the winter-palace, on the 19th of February, lo be presi'iit at tho pro- 
clamation of' the omanoipation-ukaso m tho T”i,a//iti eathedyd, and tho 
rejoicing when later the addresses worn presented liO tho kaiser emperor 
by tho recently liberated serfs — tho drivers and lowor-cla.;s citivieiis of the 

two capitals, , i i 

Although this law had been proclaimed throughout the whole empire on 

the same day in all tho churches, and tho “arbiters of peace had at onco 
started to regulate the economic (]^uostions, tho first important maniicstations 
in the country did not occur until two months later, in thoi end <>f April, 
1861. These wore manifestations of dissatisfaction and disappointment 
which arose east of the Volga, and had as their luuukjuart.cu’S Uu) govern- 
ments of Kazan and N'ijni-Novgorod. It is more tlian likely that revolu- 
tionary agitators from the higher educated classes wore the first, to sow the 
seeds of discontent. The people wore convinced that tho nm! emamfi jation- 
iikase of the czar had been intorcei^ted in a fraudulent mimnor jy the 
nobles and officials; that tho will of tho czar wm to haml over to the 
peasants, without compensation and without drawbacks, tho limil they had 
hitherto cultivated. These doctrines fell on soil fully prepared, kir the 
services rendered to the masters were according k) the popular idea of a 
purely personal nature, and were no equivalent for the latul cioneetlod to the 
communities. “ We belong to the masters; but tho land btdongs to us,” was 
the peasants’ creed, so that tho abolition of jporsonal sorvitudt^ meant the 
same thing to them as the establishment of rreo property, In tho Kazan 
district matters soon reached the point of open revolt, and^ when the 
authorities interfered attempts at rosistanoo wore made, The dlstjonteni ol 
the people at once assumed a gonuinely national aspect ; iluy grouped 
themselves around a new Pugatohov, the peasant Anton Petrov, who— as 
if a czar persecuted by the Boyars — devoted himself entirely to them, 
and within a very short time had gathered around him 10,000 mea 
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Aflier fruitless ende^ivours to induce the deceived people to return to 
obedience by fail- means, force of arms had to be used. Several battalions 
led by Count Apraxin marched through che‘ revolting country, took the 
ringleader prisoner, and after Petrov had fallen into their hands and been 
insnintly shot,; order was once more so established, that in May this short 
episode was completely forgotten. The peasants returned to their duty, and 
the regulations of the “arbiters of peace” were on all sides carnea out. 
Thoughts and hopes of complete freedom were not, however, entirely for- 
gotten; the Volga region for a long time remained the scene of revolutionary 
experiments, that worked up the people with the expectation of a long 
awaited “new freedom” and caused them to cling to the old idea of free 
division of the land. Now ■ and then secretly printed papers, entitled 
Zemlyd i Volga (Land and Preedom) appeared, which sou^t to give a 
revolutionary turn to the agrarian question. 

On the whole the settlement of the agreement of separation between 
poj'.sants and proprietors was unexpectedly prompt and favourable in its 
cr urso. ■ Little as it can be acknowledged that the Russian peasant made 
good use of his newly-found freedom or that the influence oL this freedom 
was favourable to the practical development of agriculture, still it is a fact 
that the peasantry displayed good- wild in the agreement of separation,_ a 
keen appreciation of the subject in hand and considerable docility ; while 
the task was honestly approached and justly dealt with by the arbiters of 
peace. The execution of the edict of the 19th February, 1861, was not 
placed in the hands of the ordinary authorities, but was confided to officials 
c'hoson ad hoc from among the landowners, who were granted very extensive 
j)owors. It was a lucky stroke of decided and far-reaching importance that 
these so-called arbiters of peace {Mirovuye Posn^ednilci) were not included 
in the service of the state and were not bound by the regulations of tho 
bureaucratic hiorarchy. For tho first time in Russia, men of different 
occupations and social position, enjoying equal rights, stood side by side to 
help tho accomplishment of patriotic work that promised neither titles, 
ranlc, nor preferment. Generals iir command, simple lieutenants, active 
councillors of state, and titular councillors were granted leave of absence 
directly tho choice of their fellow- citizens and equals fell on them, so that 
they might undertake tho division of tho estates of the nobility and tho 
communal lands in certain districts according to the edict and prevail upon 
both parties to* come to an understanding; it was only where this could not 
satisfactorily brought about that tho strict letter of the regulations were 
oiiforced and tko operation of tho higher authorities was requested.^ 

ABOUTION OP CORPORAL PUNISHMENT (1863 A.D.) 

Th(^ lirst. Ksform that followed on the abolition of the law of serfdom, 
which lind b(H‘-u an unsurmountablo obstacle to any improvement and reform 
in tlui political organisation of the state, was the abolition of the cruel and 
sliam(d‘\il (M)rporal })unishmcnis which were formerly allotted for crimes. 

In tlu^ beginning of the reign of Alexander 11 attention had been directed 
to tho fact that corporal punislinient as a punitive measure did not accomplish 
the ixd'ormation amendment of tho criminal, but only dishonoured the per- 
somility of tlu'. man, lowered his feeling of honour and destroyed m him 
tlie sense of his manhood, 

Thc^ emperor began by diminishing the number of offences amenable to 
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corporal punishnicnt; the new po.sition which luul given to the {KMisauts 
by the abolitk n of serfdom, soon led to th(^ almont/ total suppmsaion of corporal 
pumshment for thepu 

On the 29tli of April, 1863, an impotial nkaao hdlcwod, hy \vhi(dx corporal 
punishment was entirely abolished aa a pnnitiv(j nniUKiire, doUrmined by the 
sentence of the public tribunals. By this moniorable ukase, wluo-h will 
ever remain a glorious inoniimont in the legislation of Kussiarworo al)oii8ho(l 
by the will oi the czar-liborator, tho last traeoH of alaveiw in llussia; the 
running of the gauntlet, the spur, the lash, the (Mil., tlxo hranditig of tlie human 
bo(iy, all passed away into eternal oblivion ; tlio ]>uniHhment of the rod, to 
which persons belonging to the class not ojcempt from c.orporal punishment 
Mtnerto been subjected, was replaced for them by arrest or conhnoment 
in prison, and was preserved only in two or throe omihoh and thou in the most 
moderate measure. 


REFORMS IN THE OOUltTi^*. OF JUBTUMO 

I 

Almost simultaneously with the establishinruit of the provincial and 
territorial institutions, the emoeror Alexander ll recogiiHcd it as intlispcns- 
able for the welfare of his peop e, to reform tho cviBtmg judiciary syatorn and 
law proceedings, to render all his subjects c(jua.l hofou; tUt* legal authorities, 
and to afford them all the same protection ot the tribunu.F and tb/ law. 
Ancient Russian tribunals, as is well known, were far frou* l>eing distin- 
i^uished either by their uprightness or the rapidity of their proccdimM It is 
hardly necessary to remind readers that justice was admiruHtcred in micret, 
behind closed doors, besides which not merely outsidcus wTjro refused ad/riit- 
tanc^ to the courts, but even the [)crsou8 implicated and inton^Htcid in the 
affair. Such chancery secrecy resulted in groat la<‘k of truth and justice in 
the tribunals. Taking advantage of tho secrecy of tho proceedings, the 
judges allowed themselves to commit every possible abuse: they oxtortotl 
money from the suitors, behaved unfairly and against their own conscioncca, 
distorted facts and afterwards decided tho affair in accordance witli their own 
views and pleasure, that is, as was most advantagCHiuH and convenient to 
them. Another great defect in the ancient Russian tribnuals was due to the 
fact that the entire procedure was carried on in them cxclusivoly on paper, 
upon the foundation of notes alone; verbal explanations were not permitted 
in the tribunals. This complicated form of written procMjduAC led to litiga- 
tions of incredible length; the most trivial lawsuit sometimes dragged on for 
years, requiring enormous expenditure and often in the end ruining the liti- 
gants. In a like manner, tlie accused, not infretiuently innocent people, and 
only suspected of some crime or offence, had to languish for years in [irison, 
awaiting the termination of their affairs before tlus courts, 

The emperor Alexander 11 was well aware of all tluiSfi defects and imper- 
fections in the ancient courts of justice, and as a truis friend of liumauity 
could not remain indifferent to such an order of things. He tlasrefore desired 
that there should be established in Russia a system of juHti(‘,e that would bo 
speedy, righteous, merciful, and equitable,” The reign of truth and morcy 
in the tribunals could be attained only by a complete reorganisation of the 
ancient tribunals, in consequence of which, by command of the cssar, ntjw legal 
statutes were composed, and received the imperial confirmation towards ttie 
end of November, 1864. 

The enormous superiority of the new tribunals over th(^ old ones was at 
once evident. The new courts, carrying on their business in public, punished 
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crimes without respect of persons; al) Russian subjects were recognised as 
equal before the iaw and the courts. The appearance of justices of the peace 
had a ]jarticular importance for the people newly liberated from the depend- 
encp ol; serfdom; they afforded the hitherto poor and almost defenceless 
lower classes a possibility of^ protecting themselves against every kind of 
offence, violence and oppression, and of claiming their legal rights almost 
without trouble or expense. 


THE POLISH INSURRECTION OF 1S63 

In spite of his ardent reformatory activity in the interior of the empire, 
the emperor Alexander II did not neglect foreign policy. Although, at the 
conclusion of the Crimean war, the emperor 
had recognised the necessity of a prolonged 
peace for Russia, and therefore continually en- 
deavoured to avoid becoming entangled in the 
affairs of nations, nevertheless in all cases 
where the interests of Russia were affected, 
he firmly and calmly declared his requirements, 
and by means of peaceful persuasions main- 
tained the hctioiir and interests of his country. 

The suppression of the Polish rebellion of 
1863 is particularly remarkable in this respect: 

The amelioration of conditions in Poland had 
occuiiied Alexander II immediately after his 
accession to the throne, and he had at once 
eliininated incMinalitk^.s of legislation between 
Ills Russian and Polish subjcicts: all that was 
granted to Russia wjxh granted also to the 
kingdom of PolaiuL 

All thesis faA'ours aroused a feeling of grati- 
tude in tlie mor(‘, moderate and wiser portion 
of the population. But they wenj not received 
in the same spirit by those Poles who dreamed 
of the re-establishment of the ancient Poland 
with its former frontiers,^ and of giving entire 
self-government to the kingdom by means of 
its separation from Russia, and the formation 
of a separate state. These persons looked ^ mestchbb costumb 
with hostility upon all the actions of the Rus- 
sian gov<Tnin(‘nt and, with the design of entering into an open conflict with 
Russia, H(‘>e.retly began to incite the people of Poland to revolt. 

In January, 1863, a fresh insurrecuion burst forth in Poland. But the 
revolutionaries wen* unsnecessful, and the Russian troops defeated them et 
every point, taking 300 prisorua's and a considerable number of guns. ^ Being 
desirous of again trying mild measures, end in the hope of at last bringing the 
Poles to rtMiHon, thci emperor declared that pardon would be granted to^ ah 
who laifl domi thcar arum by the 13ih of May. But the term allotted expired 
without good sense having triumphed. Then Count Birg was ap pointed 
vicc^roy in Warsaw, and Adjutant-General Muraviev, governor-genera, of the 
northwest border. Under the direction of these two men, the conflict took 
a more decided character and the suppression of the rebellion was made effec- 
tive. 
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Meanwhile, when the insurrection was already almost put down l)y ttxe 
Russian troops, three great western European powers— England, France 
and Austria -"-expressed their sympathy with tlic Polish movement and at 
the same time gave the Poles hopes of assistance. leaving concerted together, 
and being besides supported by Turkey, these powers sitnultaiu^ously sent the 
Russian government threatening exactions for concessions to Poland. Nat- 
urally, these pretensions on the part of the powers W'cre offensive to Russian 
national honour. A feeling of profound indignation and wounded dignity 
took possession of the Russian nation, and readiness was exi)resaed to sacri- 
fice everything to the defence of the fatherland. Prince A. M. Gortchakov 
showed himself a worthy champion of Alexander 11 in the resistance shown 
to the European powers. 

Meeting with such decided opposition to their interference, the p(*wcr8 
became convinced that the entire Russian nation stood behind the c^ar, and 
they were obliged to withdrav/ their exactions. The final suppression of the 
Polish insurrection became thenceforth a matter of internal policy. Goin- 
plete tranquillity was restored in Poland in the year 1864. 

Following on these events a series of measures wiw undertaken tending 
to the gradual union of the kingdom of Poland with, the Russian empires. The 
most beneficial of all these measures wiis the ukase of tlio 2nd of March, 
1864, for the reorganisation of the peasantry in the kingdom of Poland. 

Strictly speaking, the law of serfdom had been abolished ,in l\)latid as 
early as the loeginning of the nineteenth century, but the freedom tlie pea- 
sants had then received was no better than servitude; they wetfs individually 
free, but had no share in the possession of land. By virtue of the ixhm of 
tne 2nd of March, 1864, the land of which the peasants had the use became 
their property, and the compensation to the landowners was defrayed by the 
state. 

Upon this important measure followed a series of other measures, con- 
tributing to the d.evelopment of the general welfare of Poland; aiul finally in 
1869 it was declared by the imperial will that measures should be taken for 
the com] 3 lete union of 'the kingdom of Poland with the other parte of the 
empire, by which the definitive pacification of Poland was completed. 


THE STJBJECTION OF THE CAUCASUS (18C4 A.D.) 

The aub.iection of the Caucasus took place in the year after the fluppres- 
sion of the Polish insurrection. 

Of all the nations that populated the Caucasus, only the Georgians and 
Armenians had succeeded, some centuries before the birth of Clnlst, in estab- 
lishing independent kingdoms. But being surrounded by powerful and war- 
like mountaineers and bounded on the south by the dominions of Persia and 
Turkey, the kingdoms of Georgia and Armenia had gradually fallen into de.cay, 
and therefore Georgia itself turned to R-ussia, as professing the same religion, 
with the request to be received into the empire. Yielding to the urgent 
request of the unfortunate country, the emperor Paul I, who was then rcugn- 
ing in Russia, annexed Georgia in 1800 a.d. 

After the annexation of Georgia to Russia, the mountain people made 
their appearance from the north and south amongst Russian poaaessionB, but 
by continuing their previous plundering and incursions into Russian terri- 
tory, they hindered relations between the Caucasus and the empire. Thus, 
in order to secure the tranquil possession of Georgia nothing remained but to 
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^abject to Russian domination those wild tribes of the Mohammedan faith 
which lived in tne mountains separating Russia from the Caucasus. There- 
fore durin)^ the first years of the nineteenth century there commenced an 
ahnost continuously persistent and truly heroic struggle of the Russian army' 
against the Caucasian tribes, which was prolonged for more than sixty years 
until that definitive subjection of the Caucasus which took place during the 
reign of Alexander II. 


The Taking of Schainyl 

The struggle against the Caucasian mountaineers was rendered peculiarly 
difficult at tiaat time by the appearance of S6hamyl as their leader, uniting as 
he did all the qualities of a brave and experienced soldier to his spiritual call- 
ing. The possessor of an iron will and an astonishing skill in ruling over the 
wild mountain tribes, Schamyl converted them into an organ of war which he 
directed against the Russians. Added to this he fortified the almost impreg- 
nable mountains, constructed excellent fortresses and established powder- 
works, foundries, etc. Seeing all this the Russians began to carry on a regular 
warfare against the mountaineers. The commander-in-chief in the Caucasus, 
who also exercised the functions of Caucasian viceroy, was Adjutant-general 
Prince Bariatinski, with whose nomination the war took a decisive turn. 

Prince Bariatinski directed his efforts first of all against the eastern group 
of the Caucasian mountains. The general aggressive movement of the Rus- 
sian army, which was accomplished after mature reflection, soon placed 
Schamyl in an embarrassing position which put an end to the fascination he 
had exercised over the mountaineers, who had hitherto been blindly devoted 
to hini. One tribe after another fell away from Schamyl and declared its sub- 
mission to Russia. Defeated and pressed on every side, Schamyl fled to 
Daghestan, the extreme eastern province of the Caucasus, on the shores of 
the Caspian Sea and took refuge with his family and a little band of adherents 
in the village of Gunib situated on the heights of an inaccessible mountain, 
where he decided to defend himself to the last. Meanwhile, the Etesian 
troops, which had indefati^ably pursued Schamyl, finally besieged him at 
Gunib and surrounded the village itself with a thick chain of soldiers. Upon 
the proposal of the commander-in-chief to put an end to the useless defence, 
and to spare the village the horrors of an assault, Schamyl, hitherto darned 
invincible, saw his hopeless position, left his refuge, and surrendered himself 
as prisoner on the 6th of September, 1859, throwing himself upon the mercy of 
the czar. The taking of Schamyl produced an impression of astonishment on 
all the mountain tribes: the whole Caucasus trembled with desire for peace. 
After the taking of Gunib and tihe captivity of Schamyl the whole eastern 
portion of the Caucasus submitted to the Russian domination. 

After this all the efforts of the Ru^ian troops were immediately directed 
towards the western Caucasus, adjoining the eastern shore of the Black ^ea; 
but the definitive subjection of this part of the Caucasus required yet four 
years of uninterrupted and unrelaxed conflicts. Meanwhile, at the begin- 
ning of the year 1863, Eield-marshal Prince Bariatinski was on account of 
impaired liealth replaced by a new Caucasian viceroy in the Person • v 
emperor's yoimgoat brother, the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, after wnicn 
the aggressive movements of the Russian troops procee<md with such rapid- 
ity, that the entire conquest of the western portion of the Caucasus w^ accom- 
plished in the spring of the year 1864. Ihm ended the costly ^d bloody 
Caucasian war, and since then all the Caucasus has belonged to Russia- 
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tion of the Khivan possessions fell to Russia, Besides tins, the khan had 
acknowledge a partial dependence upon Russia, he was obliged to reimburse 
her by a considerable sum of money for tho expensos incurred in the cam- 
paign, and to allow the Russian merchants to trade frtndy in ins aominions; 
le was pledged to discountenance plundering, to sot at hhorty all prisoners 
and slaves, and to abolish throughout his i)()Rsea8ionB forever all traffui in 
slaves. Thus, through the medium of tho ( Jzar Liberator, freedom wtw brought 
into central Asia— the land of slavery mid of arbitrary rule* The complete 
pacification of a great country waa iiccomplished, 


THE lUTSBO-TURKISH WAE (1877-1878 A.U.) 

Besides the wars already enumerated, Eaissia had. tuider tlm nngn of the 
Czar Liberator, to carry on another war, which entailed innumerabhs sacrifices. 

In the summer of 1875, the Slavonians of the two Turkish (hspendenckjs 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, inhabited by Servian ratjcs, rose against their 
oppressors, the Turks, and decided to take up arms in (h^fence of their faith, 
freedom, and property, and the honour of their wives and daughters, and to 
endeavour to obtain equal rights with the MuRsulinan subjects of Turkey. 

In the summer of 1876 the neighbouring Slavonian principalities of Mon- 
tenegro and Servia came to the aid of tho Bosnians and llerzegoviuiana, and 
declared wm against Turkey. The Montenegrins wete urukir the leadership 
of their Prince Nicholas, and the Servian troops under the command of the 
Russian General Tchernaiev, tho hero of Tashkond, wlio volunteered his 
services to the Slavonians. 

Although Montenegro, which was small in the niuubcn’ of i(.B sons, but 
mighty by their bravery and their love of freedom, had more than once 
defeated the Turkish army, Servia with her few troops could not stand against 
the Turkish troops, which definitively overcame the Servian fore(m and were 
about to invade the frontiers of Servia. Russia, however, did not allow tins 
invasion to take place, and in October, 1876, the emperor Aksxander 11 
required from the Turkish sultan tho immediate cessation of furdier hos- 
tilities gainst the Servians, and in order to su pport Hum demands he or- 
dered that a portion of the Russian army should be placed on a war footing, 
The decisive action of tho czar towards tho Turkish government at once 
stopped the invasion of the Turkish hordes into Servia, and a two months' 
armistice was concluded between Servia and Turkey. 

But in spite of this, the Turks continued their cruelties amongst tho 
Christians of the Balkans; defenceless Bulgaria in particmlar suffered from 
the fury of the Turks. They traversed the country with fire and sword, striv- 
mg to stifle the movement taking place there by the savage slaughter of 
thm^ands of the inhabitants, without distinction of sex or age, 

_ For a long while Russia endeavoured to avert the situation, without liav- 
ing recourse to arras, in order — os Alexander 11 expressed it“-*Uo avoid 
shedding the precious blood of the sons of Russia.” But all his efforts wore 
^ means arbitration were exhausted and also the i patience 
of that most peace-loving of monarchs, the emperor Alexander 11 He found 
himseij obliged to declare war against Turkey and to advance his troops 
towards the Turkish frontier.^ On the 19th of April, 1877, tho emperor joined 
his array at Kishinev, where it had been commanded to assemble, and on the 
J4th of the sanxe month, after public prayers, he informed the troops of their 
approaching entry upon the frontiers of Turkey. Thus commenced the Russo- 
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Turkish war, which was carried on simultaneously in two parts of the world 
— in EuT'ope and in Asia. 

The commander-in-chief of the Russian troops upon the Asiatic theatre of 
the war was the grand-duke Michael Nikolaivitch, governor of the Caucasus. 
A few days after the issue of the manifesto declaring war, the Russian troops 
had occupied the Turkish fortress of Bajazet without a struggle (April 30th), 
and had proceeded to besiege the first class fortress of Kars, justly regarded 
as one of the chief points of support of the Turkish army in Asia Minor, after 
which at the beginning of May they took by assault another sufficiently impor- 
tant Turkish fortress — that of Ardahan. 

As to the Danubian army, of which the grand-duke Nicholas Nikolaivitch 
was appointed commander-in-chief, on the very day of the declaration of war 
it entered into the principality of Roumania, which was subject to Turkey, 
and directed its march towards the Danube. At the passage of the Danube, 
the problem consisted in diverting the attention of the Turks from the spot 
where the chief forces of the Russian army were to cross. This was accom- 
plislu^d with entire success; complete secrecy was maintained, and during 
the night between the 26th and 27th of June the Russian troops crossed the 
Danube with the assistance of pontoons and rafts, at a point where the Turks 
least expected it, namely, from Zimnitzi (between the fortresses of Rustchuk 
and Nikopol) to Sistova; the Russian losses in this great undertaking did not 
exceed 1,000 men fallen from the ranks. Having thus crossed the Danube and 
disembarked on the enemy’s shores, the Russian troops, without giving their 
adversaries time to recover, began to move into the heart of Bulgaria, and 
took town after town and fortress after fortress from the Turks. 

But in Asia as well as in Europe the first brilliant successes of the Rus- 
sians were followed by some serious reverses, which like the victories were 
first manifested ui)on the Asiatic seat of the war. The most serious reverse 
of the Ru'-''''ans in Asia was the unsuccessful attack (June 25th) upon the 
Turkish stronghold near Zovon, after which the Russian troops were obliged 
to raise for a time even the siege of Kars, and to retire within their own fron- 
tiers. But the temporary reverses of the Russian troops on the European 
theatre of the war were far more important. The most serious reverse during 
the entire period of the Eastern war was the attack of the Russian troops 
upon Plevna. Plevna wjas an insignificant Bulgarian town. The Russian troops 
hoped easily to overcome it, and on the 20th of July a small detachment of 
them attacked Plevna. But it turned out that the Turks had already man- 
aged to concentrate considerable forces within the little town, under the com- 
mand of the best of their leaders, the gifted and resolute Osman-Pasha, added 
to which the most talented European engineers had constructed round Plevna, 
in the space of a few days, a network of fortifications, rendering Plevna an 
impregnable position. In consequence of this the first attack of the Russian 
troops on Plevna was repulsed by the Turks; the losses of the Russians 
amounted to three thousand killed. 

Ten clays later (on tlie 30th of July) the Russian troops made a second 
attack against Plevna. But this time again the attack resulted in a like 
defeat; the enemy’s forces, which far exceeded those of the Russians, repelled 
all the assaults of the Russian troops, added to which this second attack on 
Plevna cost the Russians 7,500 men. Following upon this, with the arrival 
of fresh reinforcements for the army encamped before Plevna, a third and 
final heroit5 effort wiis made to take this fortified position by storm. The 
chief part in the attock was taken by the brave young general Skobelev and 
his detachment. But in spite of his brilliant action, in spite of the heroism 
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and self-sacrifice displayed by his soldiers, this assault also unHucce^fisfuL ^ 
On the 12th of September, Skobelev repulsed live furious attacLs by the whole 
mass of Turks, but not receiving assistance, he was obligc^d to rtRTeut. This 
last reverse cost the Russians as many as R,()0() killed atul nearly 10,000 
wounded. But following on these reverscis cames a rapidly sticc#ssHive serieh 
of victories of the Russian troops over the Turkish, both in Asia and in 
Europe. 

The crowning success of the Russian trooi)B in Asia was tlus fall on the 
18th of November of the terrible stronghold of Kars, which wjts taken by 
General Loris-Melikov, after a heroic assnult by night. All JCurope recog- 
nised the taking of Kars Jis one of the greatest and most dilhcult of military 
exploits ever achieved. At the sam*^ time, on the European theatn^ of the 
war on the southern slope of the Balkans a groat Tu’^kish h(»dy of troops was 
concentrated under the command of tlui! talented hauhu" Buleimaii Basha, with 
the object of retaking at any cost the Sbipka. pass, which w^w occtipiod by a 
small Russian detachment. During the spacci of seven days (from tl»e 2lBt 
to the 28th of August) the Turks eiuhiavoured to wn;st froin tlu^ Russians the 
Shipka pass, and a series of furious attacks was made with this objtict. ()n 
the first two days a handful of heroes, who defended the lu‘igU(s of Shipka, 
repulsed all the desperate efforts of Suleiman l^iisha’s entire army! Tlie (;cho 
of the incessant artillery fire became one ondl(‘.ss roll of thuude^r. The Rus- 
sian ranks dwindled and were exhausted from wounds and fatigue., It was 
at that time that the Russian gunners, under the command of (Rnnu'al Raclet- 
zki came to their assistance, and by the 24th of August fi-c-Hh r(4nforc(nn(«nts 
arrived. The Turks’ insane attacks still continned during tlu^ 2r)th, 26th 
and 27th, but on the evening of the 27th of August all was suddenly cuiet; 
the Turks had become convinced that they c.ould not ov(*rcome ilu) steadfast- 
ness and bravery of the Russian trooiis derendiug the Shipka pass, and luul 
retired. 

Meanwhile, after the third attempt on Plevna, it was docidi^d lu^t to renew 
again such dearly bought attacks, but to limit oporationn to eiHjircling the 
Turkish positions in order to cut olf communicat.iou betwe(m Phwna and the 
surrounding places, and thus to starve the Turks into stUTend<ir. 

At the end of October Gonerfd Gurko's division, among wbic.b mm the 
guards, took Gorni Dubinak, Teliseh and a series of other Turkish strong- 
holds, situated to the southwest of Plevna and protecting thej Sophia road, 
along which reinforcomonts and stores had hitherto boon brought Into Plevna, 
and thus cut off entirely all communications botwoen that town and the 
outside. After less than a month’s time all the provisions that t\u) Turks 
had in Plevna were definitively exhausted. On the morning of the lOth of 
December, Osman Pasha, being desirous of ixmetrating through th(% Russian 
lines to the Danube, made a violent attempt to get out of Plevna, lie cut 
his way through, but after some hours of dcisperate fighting- -during which 
he was wounded in the leg — he was thrown bfU'.k and comiwlled to surrender, 
with all his army to the numlwr of more than 40, ()()() mem This lieahHl action 
cost the Russians 600 men killed, and double that amount wounded. 

Taking deeply to heart the successes of his valiant army and the lioly 
work for which it was fighting, the emperor Alexander 11 had at the end of 
May, 1877, at the very commencement, that is, of the war, arrived in Bul- 
garia, and in spite of the weak state of his health had rtmiained all the while 
amongst the acting army of the Danube, sharing all reverses and privations 
of miiitary life on the march. 

“ I go as a brother of mercy,” said the czar when he set off for the active 
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army. And actually, leaving to othen? all the martial glory of victory over 
the enemy, the emperor concentrated his attention upon the sick and wounded 
soldiers to whom he showed himself not a brother, but a very father of 
mercy. Zealously visiting the sick and wounded soldiers in the hospitals 
and ambulances, the emperor showed them heartfelt sympathy, comforted, 
encouraged, and sustained the sufferers, listened to their tales with fatherly 
love, and with his own hand rewarded those who had distinguished them- 
selves by their services in battle. 

The wounded and their families were the object of the emperor Alexander’s 
unwearied care. He was rejoiced when the provisions sent out for the use of 
the wounded by the empress Marie Alexandrovna arrived from St. Peters- 
burg. Alexander unfailingly distributed them himself, carefully inquiring of 
each soldier what he wanted, what he liked, and strove to satisfy each suf- 
ferer: to the musicians he gave accordions, to the readers books, to the smokers 
tobacco pouches, to the non-smokers tea, dainties, etc. Both soldiers and 
officers were as pleased as children at receiving* presents from the hand of the 
royal “ brother of mercy,” and listening to his cordial, gracious words. The 
soldiers’ love for the emperor, their joy and rapture at seeing him acted like 
living water on the wounded; everyone that could move strove to rise, to 
stand up, to take courage; they stretched out their hands to the czar, kissed 
his raiment and blessed his name. It was only after the fall of Plevna, when 
the war clearly inclined to the advantage of the Russians, and further success 
was entirely secured, that the emperor, bidding farewell to his troojDS, left 
the active army and in the beginning of December, 1877, returned to Russia. 

IrnmecUately after the taking of Plevna it was decided that, without losing 
time, the Balkans should be crossed. Meanwhile a severe winter had already 
set in and the Turks did not even admit the possibility of the Russian troops 
crossing the Balkans at such a time. But here again all the valour of tlie 
Russian army was displayed. To take a whole army across the Balkans in 
winter was a vmrk of the very greatest difficulty and danger; but to cross 
the Trievna jiass had never yet been attempted by any army in the world, 
btrictlv speaking, the chief part of the Russian army crossed the Iklkans at 
two otliier points, but it was part of the Russian strategy to carry an insigni- 
ficant portion of the troops across by the Trievna pass in order that the 
attention of the Turks should be diverted from tne chief army, and the pass- 
age of the latter thus be facilitated. The accomplishment of this terribly diffi- 
cult and almost impossihlo fear, w^is entrusted to General Kartzov’s division. 
On the night between the 3rd and 4th of January the division moved on 
its road. After having I'cnohed bv iucxedihle efforts the very summit of 
the pass, where a short time was spent, on the 7th of January General 
Kartzov’s division stormed the Turkish redoubt, forced their way into it and 
drove out the Turks. After this the RussiaiVo bed to descend to the so-called 


Valley of Roses on the southern slope of the l^alkaus, which wv.3 even much 
steeper than the northern. As soon as the Russians had come down from 
Trievna, the Turks abandoned their positions at the foot of the Great Balkans, 
and General Kartzov’s division entered into communication on one side 
with General Gurko’s division, and on the other with the Shipka division of 
General Radetzki. 

After descending the Balkans to the Valley of Roses, General Radetzki, 
together with General Bkobelev, who had come to his assistance after the fall 
of Plevna, attacked on the 9th of January an army of 40,000 Turks at 
Kezanlik, who after a stubborn resistance were defeated and taken prisoners. 
After having devastated and scattered the Turkish army of Shipka and 
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accomplished the feat unexampled in history of tine passage of the Balkans, 
the Russian army continued its victorious advance; Adrianopk^, the s(H‘,on(l 
capital of the Turkish empire, was taken without a struggle and ttio troopa 
drew near to Constantinople itself. Then, on the J^rd of March, 1878, at 
a little place called San Stofano, at ten versts from Constantinople, Turkey 
signed the conditions of peace offered her by Russia. 

Meanwhile the great European powers reciuired that thrc'c conditions of 
peace should be submitted to their consideration, and thus tlu^ treaty of San 
Stefano showed itself to be only a preliminary one: the great J^iurofauui 
powers ratified it only after considerable changes. ^ Thtist^ nltxu’cd conditiouH 
of peace were signed in 1878 by the plenipotcmtiaries of all the grf‘.u,t p(H 7 (n'.s 
at the Congress of Berlin; after which on the 8th of February, 1879, a linal 
treaty of peace, based on these same conditions, was signed atConBtantinople 
between Russia and Turkey. 

The emperor Alexander might certainly with full right have insFied (ui 
the ratification of the treaty of peace of San Stefano without any alterjitiona; 
but then Russia would have incurred a fresh war with l^luropcs, while tlie 
emperor deeply felt the necessity of peace. It wtus time to give the Huasian 
people rest aft. jr they had made such sacrificcB in the stri'ggle for tluhr Sla* 
vonian bretiAen! Pitying his people, the emperor decided -however pain- 
ful it might be to him — not to insist on all tiiat had, lK‘-on gaiiutd at the price 
of Russian blobd and confirmed by the treaty of San SUffano witli Turki^y, 
but consented in Berlin to great concesBions, which dki not, howt‘V(n', in any 
way interfere with the liberation of the Christian population of 'rurk(‘y. 

By the tr(iatles of San Stefano and Berlin, that part of BcHHarablc. was 
returned to Russia which, by the Peace of Paris in 185t), had Iwhui (‘xaleil to 
her by Turkey after tlie Crimean campaign, Tlianki: to this, RusHia again 
reached the mouths of the river Danube; in Asia Bhe utaprurd a. portion of 
the Turkish possessions, with the port of Batmn and tht‘ iortr(‘HM of Kars, 
which guaranteed her security and future devt;lopuient, Idnally, in com- 
pensating tor the military expenditure iueurre;! by JlUKsia, Turlu^y 'was bound 
to pay her an indemnity of 300 million roubles. 

Thus terminated the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-1878 - that d(H’.isive 
struggle for the liberation of the Slavonians of the Balkan pmdnsiila, and 
although in consequence of the interference of Europe Russia was far from 
attaining what she had a right to expect after the enorinouH sac.rilicxvs she had 
made, and the glorious victories s)ie had gained, nevertheless the great and 
sacred object of the war was attained; on the memorable <lay of the emauci[)a- 
tion of the peasants in Russia, also the Slavonian nations of tlia Balkan p \ 
insula were liberated, by the help of Russia and her great monarch, from P 
Turkish yoke which had oppressed them for ages. To the empt^ror Alex 
ander II, who gave freedom to many millions of hmown subjects, WfwalhRted 
also the glorious r61e of liberator of the Balkan Christiann, by wiiom he was 
a second time named the Czar-Liberator! 


SPEEAD 01^ EDUCATION AND CIVIIABATION 

The new order of things established in Russia, thanks to the great reforms 
of Emperor Alexander II, called forth a particular want of cdimaicd, cmlight- 
ened men. They were necessary to the wise interpretetlon and execution of 
the luminous ideas of the Czar-Liberator, 

Recognising that the spread of education amongst the peof dt^ is an indis- 
pensable condition of its prosperity, the emperor Alexander If, who had 
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b^conu^ conviiKHMi by a pWHoiud Hurvey of Russia, that one of the chief obsta- 
cles to b(‘r profr^’CHH lay in the ii^norauce of the peoples, wished to |[?ive to 
his subjects tlic ineaiiH for t.h(i highest degree of enlightenment. This solicitude 
was (expressed m a radic.a] rtdorni of all the educational establishments of the 
empire, bcigiiiuing with tlu^ univc^rsity and finishini; with the national schools. 
Properly spe^aaing, it itiay hi\ usserte.d that the primary national schools and 
villag(^ whooh’ W(a’o- <a’eai(Hl during the reign o;; Alexander II, for until his 
reign the primary echic-aiion of the people 
wsus in a sad coadition, ami amongst them 
an sdmoHt total ignorance prevailed. 

Ills legislation for tluj (‘ducaiiou of the 
masses should justly 1 k‘ numls^n'd amongst 
the most important works of the (Imr- 
Liberator. Hut many wen^ tlu*. other reforms 
acc'.omplisluMl by him that also had a great 
and iKmeticeni signilicntion for the Russian 
people. During llie rt‘.ig*» of the emperor 
Alt«audcr II the tumntry, which had until 
then but fewmeann <»f intercommunication, 
became coven'd with a. lad.work of rail- 
ways. In conjunction with the extraordi- 
narily rapid dtwt^lopmtnit of railway com- 
munication, tlu^ postal service wjis perfected, 
the telegraph luwh its appearanc.e, while 
oommertu' and tnuh^ eccpiinHi wid(^ <iev(*l()p- 
mciit. Idnally, tvssential cluujges ami im- 
prov(?mentH mnv ininnliuMHl into the fimun- 
cial adininml.rntinn of ils'. (anpire; thepolicse 
was reorgimised mid certaiii inodilicatumH 
wc^re grauteil to tlu*. pri‘SH, in consequence 
of whicli th(M’(^ wmi a powiTful awakening 
in tlie intellectual lib', of the peopk^. 


THU nKvru oe asmxanukh n 
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A WlN» 18 iU OOTOUMB 


In Htmlyiug the wars which Umk place 
during the, \eign of Aloxmider 11, it is un- 
possible not to nenark thn,t they were all 
eutenHl upon ami carried on, not under the 
hdluenee of ambition, not wiUi tlui thirst 

for c.onquesl, but t'xclmiivi'Jy out of a feeling of humanity, in order to pre 
serve thosi^ living on tlie frontiers of the liusHian empire from the plunder 
ing iimursiiHis of half Hn.vagt‘ Asiatic tribes (an was the ease in the Bul)jectior, 
(jf the ('auesusuH, of Khokmid, Bokhara, and Khiva), or for tlu^ deliverance, 
of the oppimied e.nreligioidsts of Russia (ns, for example, the deliverance of 
tins Hla.vonians of the balkans). 

’'Du'. mnpt'ror Alexmaha* H was aciividy solidbais Jor the welfare of his 
sulqiS’tH during tlu^ twenty si'^^yearsof his glorious reign, never losing sight 
of tlui exaltation ilai (‘ountry and the coiwolidatiou of the prosperity of 
the nation, Bui in M[>it(' of the inderatigidile labours and father, y care of the 
emperor Alc'xamler 11, in spitt^ of tin*, tmormous senwicea he rendered to the 
country, of his boundlcMri goodness of heart, his great clemency and imusual 
humanity - amongst the RusHian people were to be found those who had 
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more than once tried by violence to shako the existitig state and social orga- 
nisation of Russia and who did not stop at any crime for the attainment of 
their ends. Their boundless audacity finally reached the \mt limits, and 
they dared more than once to make attempts on thtvlifc of tlie Czar Liberator 

On the 2nd of March, 1880, the 2r)tli year of the reign of tiie emperor 
Alexander 11 was accomplished, and this memorable day wiis celebrated with 
heartfelt enthusiasm in both capitals and throughout tlio whole Russian 
Empire. But amongst the millions of joyous Ilussiau hearts, for one man 
alone in Russia the festivity was not a festivity. ^ That man was the czar 
himself, the creator of the happiness of many millions of Russians and the 
cause of the rejoicings. The emperor did not doubt the sincere affection of 
the people towards him; he knew and felt that Russia loved her czar with 
all her soul; but at the same time he knew and felt, that in spite of all the 
glory of his reign, in spite cf the great measures he had accomplished, tlie 
Russian land bore a handful of malcontents, whosts tlesigns it was bc^yond 
the power of anyone to arrest. 

The fatal 13th of March, 1881, came. About one o'clock in the afternoon 
the emperor drove in a carriage from the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg, 
accompanied by his usual escort, to tlus Mi(‘,ha(5l riiliug stdiool to iissist at a 
grand military parade, appointed to take placui that day. (knning out of 
the riding school at the end of the parade, at about a (luarter to thnjc, and 
learning that the grand duke Michael Nikolaivitch, who was pn^sent at the 
parade, intended to visit the grand duchess Oatherim^ Mikhailovna at the 
Mikhailovski palace, the emperor proposed to his bridher tluit they should 
go together. After spending about half an hour at the Mikhailovsici palace 
the emperor came out alone, witliout the grand duluj, and toI<l the coachman 
to drive home by the same way." The carriage set off along the (latlieriiie 
canal, in the direction of the Tlieatrc bridge. 

At three o’clock in tho afternoon, at a dlniama) of about 350 foot from 
the corner of the Engineer stroot, the omport)r’H carriage uh it drovt) along the 
side of the canal, past the garden of the Mikhailovski palace, came alongside 
a young man at tne foot-path of the canal; he afterwards turned out to be 
the citizen Nicholas Ivanovitch Rissakov. When he came on a line with the 
imperial carriage, Rissakov turned his face towards it, and before the escort 
could notice anything, (pickly threw beneath the fec^t of the horses liarncss(s(l 
to the carriage, something white like snow, which afterwards turiUKl out to be 
an explosive instrument wra])pcd up in a handkerchief. At the same instant 
a deafening crash, like a salvo of artillery, resounded; two Cossacks riding 
behind the czar’s equipage fell from their horses wounded, and a fourteen- 
year-old peasant boy, mortally wounded, lay groaning on the |)avomcnt; a 
thick cloud of snow and splinters filled the air,' Tim emperor’s carriage 
a]Dpeared much damaged by the explosion; all the four windows and the little 
giosa behind were broken, the frame of th<\ door was splintered at the side 
and back, the side of the carriage was broken and fcho bottom aoriously 
injured. When ho had thrown the <^xj)losivo instrumont under tlic carriage, 
Rissakov began to run off in the direction of the Novski Rr<mpoct ; but at a 
few yards from the spot whore the explosion had taken place, he slipped, 
fell, and was seized by some soldiers who came up. The emperor himself 
was entirely uninjured. He ordered the coachman to atop the horse®, opened 
the left door, got out of the carriage, and went to the spot where Rissakov 
was already surrounded by a crowd of people. 

Then, when the emperor, desiring to examine the spot where the explosion 
had taken place, had left Rissakov, and had made a few steps along the path- 
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w>y of tlie canal, another man — who turned out to be a Pole named Grine- 
vetzki--' ^waiting till the emperor was at a distance of two yards from him, 
raised his arms and threw something on the footpath at the very feet of the 
emperor. ; At the same moment, not more than four or five minutes after 
the first explosion, another deafening explosion was heard, after which a 
mass of smoke, snow and scraps of clothing enveloped everything for some 
moments. When the column of smoke dispersed, to the stricken gaze of the 
spectators a truly awful sight was presented: about twenty men more or 
less severely wounded by the two explosions lay ori the pavement, and 
amongst them was the emperor. Leaning his back against the railing of the 
canal, without his cap or riding cloak, half sitting on the footpath, was the 
monarch; he was covered with blood and breathing with difficulty; the bare 
legs of the august martyr were both broken, the blood flowed copiously from 
them, and his face was covered with blood. The cap and cloak that had 
fallen from the emperor’s head and shoulders, and of which there remained 
but blood-stained and burnt fragments, lay beside hiin. 

At the sight of such an unexpected, such an incredible disaster, not only 
the uninjured, but also the sufferers from the explosion rushed to the emperor’s 
help, rising the wounded emperor, who was already losing consciousness, 
the persons who surrounded him, with the grand duke Michael, who had 
arrived on the spot, carried him to the sledge of Colonel Dvorginski, who bad 
been following the emperor’s equipage. Leaning over the emperor’s shoulder, 
the grand duke inquired if he heard, to which the emperor replied, I hear, 
and then in answer to the question of how he felt the emperor said : Quicker 
... to the palace,” and then as if answering the proposal to take him to 
the nearest house to get help, the emperor said., “Take me to the palace to 
die . . . there.” These were the last words of the dying monarch, heard 
by an eye-witness of the awful crime of the 13th of March. After this the 
emperor was placed in Colonel Dvorginzki’s sledge and transported to the 
Winter Palace. When the palace was reached the emperor was already 
unconscious, and at 25 minutes to 4 o’clock Alexander II was no more. 

The emperor Alexander II was great not only as the czar of a nation of 
many millions, but by a life devoted to the welfare of his suhiects; he was 
great as the incarnation of goodness, love and clemency. Tlie autocratic 
monarch of one of the vastest empires of the world, this czar was igoverned 
in all his actions by the dictates of his loving heart. Showing himself a great 
example of « 3 elf-sacrificing human love, he lived only in order to exalt the 
land of Russia, to alleviate the necessities and consolidate the welfare of his 
peopl6.<^ 
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national prosperity, and that Russia, like other nations, must be content to 
advance j’owly arc! laboriously alonp; the rough path of painful experience. 
In these circumstances sanguine enthusiasm naturally gave way to despond- 
ency, and the reforming zeal of the government was replaced by tendencies 
of a decidedly reactionary kind. Ahoady in the last years of the reign of 
Alexander 11, rhese tendcnck^a had found expression in ukases and minis- 
terial circulars, and zealous liberalism was more an<l more discountenanced in 
the oflldal world. Partly from a feeling of despondency, and partly from a 
conviction that the country required rest in order to judge the practical 
results of the reforms already accomplished, the czar refrained from initiating 
any new legislation of an important kind, and the govtjrnment gave it to be 
understood that the period of radical reforms was closed. 

In the younger ranks of the educated classes this state of things had pro- 
duced much dissatisfaction, which soon found expression in revolutionary 
agitation. At first the agitation was of an academic character, azid was dealt 
with by the press censure, but it gradually took the form of secret associa- 
tions, and the police had to interfere. There were no great, well-organised 
secret societies, but there were many small groups, composed chiefly of male 
and female students of the universities and technical scnools, which worked 
inde[)endently for a common purpose. That purpose was the overthrow of 
the existing regime and the reorganisation of society on collectivist princi- 
ples. Finding that the walls of autocracy could not be overturned by blasts 
of revolutionary trumpets, the young enthusiasts determined to seek the sup- 
port of the masses, or, as they termed it, “ to go in among the people” (idii 
V narod). Under the guise of doctors, midwives, teachers, governesses, 
factory hands, or common labourers, they sought to make proselytes among 
the peasantry and the workmen in the industrial centres by revolutionary 
pam[)hlet3 and oral explanations. 

For a time the propaganda had very little success, because the uneducated 
peasants and factory workers could not easily understand the phraseology 
and principles of scientific socialism; but when the propagandists descended 
to a lower platform and spread rumours that the czar had given all the land 
to t\w i)eaaants, and that the proprietors were preventing his benevolent 
intentions from being carried into effect, there was a serious danger cf ^ra- 
rian disturbances, and energetic measures were adopted by the authorities. 
Wliolesale arrests were made by the police, and many of the accused were 
im])risoned or exiled to distant provinces, some by the regular judicial pro- 
cedure, and others by so-called “ administratm procedure,” without trial 
The activity of the police and the sufferings of the victims naturally produced 
intense excitement and bitterness among those who escaped, and a secret 
body calling itself the executive committee announced in its clandestinely 
printed organs that those who distinguished themselves by endeavouring to 
suppress tne propaganda would be removed. A number of officials had been 
condemned to deatlx by this secret terrorist tribunal, and in some cases its 
sentences were carried out. As these terrorist measures had quite the op];)o- 
Bite of the desired effect, repeated attempts had been made on the life of the 
emperor. At last, on the 13th of March, 1881, the carefully-laid plana of the 
conspirators, [as related in the last chapter], were successful 

THU KKACTIONARY POLICY UNDER ALEXANDER III 

Finding repressive police measures insufficient to suppress the revolution- 
ary movement, Alexander 11 had entertained the idea of giving a certain 
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satisfaction to inotle.rate liberal opinion without reHtrii^tinij; his autocratie 
power. With this object in view he had api)oint(Hl (Jenoral Lor*:., Melikov, 
w!io was credited with liberal views, rniru.st(^r of the inte.rior, and on the 
morning of his death he liad signed a ukase creating several eoininksion.8, 
composed of high official i)ersonages and eminent nivate, individuals, Vho 
should prepare reforms in various ijranches of the jwjninisirauon. 

His^son and successor Alexander 111 (IHbl IM), vviio hud mwtT shown 


much sympathy with liberalism in any form, onfertul frankly on a. reaction- 
ary policy, which was pursued consistently durin;^ l.h(^ whole of his nagir 
He could not, of course, undo the great reforms of his predecessor, but. he 
amended them in such a way sxs to (jounteraet what lu^ consid»m‘d the exag- 
gerations of litoeraUsm. Local self-government in the village <‘.onnmmes, the 

rural districta, and the, bnvim was care- 
fully restricted, and plaiMnl t.o agieaier 
extent under il\e control of the regular 
officials. 

Th(^ n'ionuers of tlu^ previcms reign 
had endeavoured t.o niakt* th(‘ eiuanc.i- 
patini peasantry administratively luid 
auniomieally ind(T«‘ndcnt of t,lu‘ lanthal 
proprietors; tlu^ conservat.ivt^s of this 
later era, proceeding oii the jissuiup- 
tiou that the peiu^:!,utH diil not know 
how' to makt‘ a proper uh(‘ of tht^ li])erty 
prematundy conferred u|am thorn, eu- 
deavouretl to nv’^'Htablish the inlhiema^ 
of the landiHi proprmiora by appoint- 
ing from aruougst tluaa “ land-<»,hiefH,’^ 
who were l.o t^xtrcise ovta* the. pcris- 
ants of their district a (uu'taiu anumut 
of patriarehid jurisdie.tion. I'he re- 
Ar.BXANi)HH in formers of the prtwious reign hful 

(1845-1800 sought to make the new local adminis- 

tration (zmiHtvo) a system of gciuuine 
rural self-government and a basis for future parliamtmtary lUHtitutions; tht^se 
later conservatives transformed it into a mere branch of tlu^ ordinary statt^ 
administration, and took precautions against its evi^r assumiag a political 
character. Even municipal institutions, whicli htui ntwer shown mu(‘.li vital- 
ity, were subjected to similar restrictions. In short, the various fornw of 
local self-government, which were intended to raise the nation gradually to 
the higher political level of western Europe, weui coruhmuuHl us utiHiiited 
to the national character and traditions, and as productive of disorder and 
demoralisation. They were accordingly replaced m great meiiaiire by the old 
autocratic niethods of administration, and! much of the mlmiiUHtrative cor- 
ruption which had been cured, or at least reprcHHcal, by the nsf cum enthusiasm 
again flourished luxuriantly. 

In a small but influential section of the tMiucated classics thcuxi was a con- 
viction that the revolutionary tendencies, wiiicli culmimited in nilnlwm and 
anarchism, proceeded from the adoption of cosmopolitan rather than national 
ixinciples in all s]pheres of educational and administrative activity, and that 
ime best remedy i:or the evils from which the country was suffering was to 
be found in a return to the three ^reat principles of nationality, orthodoxy, 
and autocracy. This doctrine, which had been invented by the Slavophils 
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of I. pr6vic)us generation, was early instilled into the mind of Alexander III 
by Fobiedonostse who was one of his teachers, and later his most trusted 
adviser, and its induence can be traced in all the more important acts of the 
government during that monarch’s reign. His determination to maintain 
autocracy was c|fhcialiy proclaimed a few days after his accession. National- 
ity and eastern orthodoxy, which are so closely connected as to be almost 
blended together in the Russian mind, received not less attention. 


THE llUSSIFIOATtON OF THE PROVINCES 

Even in European Russia the regions near the frontier contain a great 
variety of nationalities, languages, and religions. In Finland the population 
is composed of Finnish-speaking and Swedish-imeaking Protestants; the Baltic 
provinces are inhabited by German-speaking, Lett-speaking, and Esth-speak- 
uig Lutherans; the inhabitants of the southwestern provinces are chiefly Pol- 
ish-s]3eaking Roman Catholics and Yiddish-speaking Jews; in the Crimea and 
on the middle Volga there are a considerable number of Tatar-speaking 
Mohammedans; and in the Caucasus there is a conglomeration of races and 
languages such as is to be found on no other portion of the earth’s surface. 
Until recent times these various nationalities were allowed to retain unmo- 
lested the language, religion, and peculiar local administration of their ances- 
tors, hut when the new nationality doctrine came into fashion attempts were 
made to spread ainong them the language, religion, and administrative insti- 
tutions of the dominant race. In the reigns of Nicholas I and Alexander II 
these attempts were merely occasional and intermittent; under Alexander 
111 tliey were made systematically and with very little consideration lor the 
feelings, wishes, and interests of the people concerned. The local institutions 
were iissimilated to those of the purely Russian provinces; the use of the 
Russian laiiguage was made obligatory in the administration, in the tribunals, 
and to some extent in the schools; the spread of eastern orthodoxy was 
(THjouraged by the authorities, whilst the other confessions were placed under 
s(iv(*re restrictions; foreigners were prohibited from possessing knded prop- 
erty, and in some provinces administrative measures were taken for making 
the land pass into^ the hands of orthodox Russians. In this process some of 
the local oflicials displayed probably an amount of zeal beyond the intentions 
of the government, but any attempt to oppose the movement was rigorously 
punished. 

Of all the various races the Jews were the most severely treated. The 
great majority of them had long been confined to the western and south- 
western provinces. In the rest of the country they had not been allowed to 
reside in the villages, because their habits of keeping vodka-shops and lending 
money at usurious interest were found to demoralise the peasantry, and even 
in the towns their number and occupations hadiDeen restricted by the author- 
ities, But, partly from the usual laxity of the administration and partly 
from the readiness of the Jews to conciliate the needy officials, the rules had 
been by no means strictly applied. As soon as this fact became known to 
Alexander HI he orderea the rules to be strictly carried out, without con- 
sidering what an enormous amount of hardship and suffering such an order 
entailed. He also caused new rules to be enacted by which his Jewish sub- 
jects were heavily handicapped in education and pi-ofessional advancement. 
In short, complete russification of all non-Russian populations and institu- 
tions was the chief aim of the government in home affairs. 
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rOREIGN- POLIOY; this TOKCU At-TAANrCK 

In the foreign policy of the empire Alexnruler III likowkv introdnced 
considerable changes. During his father’s rcugn its main objects were: in 
the west, the maintenance of the alliance with ({ermany; in souilieaHtcrn 
Europe, the recovery of what had been lost by the (himean War, tlic gradual 
weatoing of the sultan’s authority, ami the of Rusnian indumcc 

among the minor Slav nationalities; in Asia, th(‘ gradual hut cautious expan- 
sion of Russian domination. In the reign of Alexander ill the first of these 
objects was abandoned. Already, before Ids accession, the bonds of frieml™ 
ship which united Russia to Germany had biMui W(‘a,k(med by tire action of 
Bismarck in giving to the cabinet of St. Petersburg at tine lierlin eougress 
less diplomatic support than was expected, and by tlie Austro-Germat^ treaty 
of alliance (October, 1879), concluded avowedly for puruose of opposing 
Russiaii aggression; but the old relations were* partly neesta. disluul l)y sccitS 
negotiations in 1880, by a meeting of the young czar .atul the old endperor at 
Dantzic in 1881, and by the meeting of the thnn^ (unpc'rors at Skkiniewice in 
1884, by which the Three Emperors’ League was n'ennstituttal for a term of 
three years. 

Gradually, however, a great change took f)lact? in tlu‘ czar’s views with 
regard to the German alliance. lie suspected i dismarck of harl)o\iring hostile 
designs against Russia, and ho came to recogniscj that ih<^ perm/immt weak- 
ening of France was not in accordance with Russian politieid intt‘n*sts. lie 
determined, therefore, to oppose any furtlter disturbanci* of the balanc(‘ of 
power in favour of Germany, and when the treaty of SkiermHvi(‘e cxj)ir(Hl in 
1887, he declined to renew it. From that time Russia gravitattHi slowly 
towards an alliance with France, and sought to creaU' a (a)unb^rpoise against 
the Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, and Italy. The czar was reluctant 
to bind himself by a formal treaty, becaust^ the I^rench goveruuumt did not 
offer the reejuisite guarantees of stability, and becauH<5 h) feared that it miglit 
be induced, by the prospects of Russian support, to assume an aggressive 
attitude towards Germany. He recognised, iioweviu-, that in the event of a 
great European war the two nations would in all probaliility be foimd figliting 
on the same side, and that if they made no preparations for concerted military 
action, they would be placed at a grave disadvantage in cotnpariaon with tlieir 
opponents of the Triple Alliance, who were believed to have already worked 
out an elaborate plan of campaign. In view of this contingency the RuBsian 
and French military authorities studied the military (lUCBtions in common, 
and the result of their labours was the preparation of a military convention, 
which was finally ratified in 1894. During this period the relations between 
the two governments and the two countries hecamii much more cordial In 
the summer of 1891 the visit to Kronstadof a French sciuadron under Admiral 
Gervais was made the occasion for an enthasiastio demonstration In favour 
of a Franco-Russian alliance; and two years Iat(T (October, 1893) a still 
more enthusiastic reception was given to the Russian Admiral Avelan and 
his officers when they visited Toulon and Paris. But it wm not till after the 
death of Alexander III that the word '‘alliance” was used publicly by official 
personages. In 1895 the term was first publicly emj'iloyed by iRibot, then 
president of the council, m the chamber of deputies, but the expressions lie 
used were so vague that they did not entirely remove the prevailing doubts 

“ (August, 1897), dur- 

mg the official visit of President Fdlix Faure to St. Petersburg, a little more 
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iig'it w(i8 thrown on the subject. In the complimentary speeches delivered 
by the president of the French Republic and the czar, France and Russia 
were relerred to as allies, and the term_ nations aVMes was afterwards 
repeatedly used on occasions of a similar kind. 

In southoustern Europe Ale.\'ander III adopted an attitude of reserve 
and expectancy. lie greatly incnaised and strengthened his Black Sea fleet, 
so us to be ready for any emergency that might arise, and in June, 1886, 
contrary tcKthe declaration made in the Treaty of Berlin (Article 59), he 
ordcreil Batuin to be transformed into a fortified naval port, but in the 
Italkan Penin.sula ho persistently refrained, under a good deal of provocation, 
from any intervention that might lead to a European war. The Bulgarian 
government, first under Prince Alexander and alterwards under the direc- 
tion of Stambnlov, pursued systematically an .anti-Russian policy, but 
the cabinet of St. Petersburg confined itself officially to breaking off diplo- 
matic rolatiou-s and making diplomatic protests, and unofficially to giving 
tacit encouragement to revolutionary agitation. In Asia, during the reign 
of Alicxaiidcr III, the expansion of Russian domination made considerable 
progress.^' 


THK COXQUEST 01’ TUB TEKKE-TURCOM-A-XS (1877-l.S.Sl A.r>.) 

Transc.aspia i.s the official name given to the territory east of the Caspian 
which was annexed by Russia in 1881 shortly after the accession of Alexander 
111. 'I'he countrv was inhabited by the Turcomans — a branch of the Turk- 
ish race —who liavc been identified with the old Parthians. They were a 
brave but, wild and lawless people, band.s of whom would frequently sweep 
down upon a pc’uccful village, kill the men, and c.arry off the women and cliii- 
dreu to Ix^ sold a.s slaves in Bokhara and Khiva. Whole villages were some- 
times wiped out ill this way. Tlie marauding raids of the Turcomans were 
a constant menace to the northern frontier of Persia and we frequently find 
tlie Persians engaged in war with them. The great Nadir Sliah was himself 
a 'rurcoman. In 1861 the Persians hiwl nuide a iinal attack on the Turcomans 
or ivkkos, as they aro commonly called, and defeated them. 

The Russian eonciucst of the Central Asian khanates, however, materially 
altered the situation of these nomadic robbers; they could no longer sell 
slaves in Bokhara, as the Russian laws forbade slavery, neither could they 
carry on tliidr depredations in lands guarded by the Russians, hence they 
turned to Persia and offered her their allegiance in return for her support 
against those civiliscxl intruders. But they were now a serious obstacle m 
tl 10 wav of the, so same Riussiiuis. Caravans from Bokhara and the Last, to 
reach the Caspian, had to cross the Turcoman desert or else make a long 
detour to the north, and these plundering tribes seriously interfered with 

In 1877 (ienoral Lomakin was sent against the Tekkes, but the Russo- 
Turkish war intervened before he had accomplished anything. In Isp 
Lomakin attacked llengil Teppe, was defeated by the Pekkes, and forced to 
retreat. The natives wore greatly encouraged fay this victory, their ral^ 
increased, and they tried to stir up the Bokharans and Khivans to revolt. 
The Russians now undertook more vigorous measures. General Skobe.ev 
was put in charge of the campaign, a poi^ble railway wasstarted frm the 
shores of the Caspian towards the Amu Dana, a large force of artdlepr wm 
conveyed to the front, and a water distillery —of the greatot semoe m thw 
waterless region— was established at Knisnovodsk. Colonel Kuropatm, 
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who had been on Skobelev’s staff in the Russo-TurkiBli war, came bjr forced 
marches to assist his former chief. 

The Turcomans were intrenched in three camps — Yangi Kala, DauKil 
Teppe, and Geok Teppe. The Russians began th(^ main atiimk on January 
1st, 1881, charging hrst u;>on Yangi Kala. The Tt^kkes fouglit with the 
greatest bravery, but the [’lussian artilk^ry forccnl ilunn to evacuate. Tlie 
Turcoman sorties were made usually a little afkr sunset and tlte attiwiis were 
exceedingly fierce. The Tekkes had their wives and children in camp with 
them, huddled in their felt tents, and thcnr HufferingH under the continual 
artillery fire must have been terrible. Idually iDon January 24th, after 
three weeks of fighting, the Russians were succcssfu' , the Tekk(^a were routed 
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■with great loss to both Russians and TureoKKUis. There are different esti* 
“lat® given as to the total number killed. 

Beveridge’s c figures, given below, oannot Ixs far from right. He uses 
this sie|e to illustrate the Russian method of conquest. Tlioir method, ho 
says, M to wage war while war exists and , to employ the methods of iieiu* 
only when wax is over. He declares that Skobelov (daughterod twenty 
t lousand men, woinen, and children at a place oallod Gook 'reppo, utterly 
refusmg to accept their surrender ; but ho finds palliation, if not cxouw, for 
this deed m the belief that it was a i^olicy that in the end made for the 
interests of humanity. He thmks it no worse to kill that number of people 
wibhm a few days than to havo^ the pro hs dragged out over a long twriod 
of years; whne the difference m effect vm the law and order of the race is 
oDvious. Jiy okobelev s method a lesson was embodied that led to a complete 
re-orgamsation of the social conditions. * 
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Eroui that clay to this, human life and pro])crty have been secure in 
Central Asia; ^ whereas a more conciliatory policy would probably have 
resulted in increasing rather than checking lawlessness. Beveridge sees in 
this incident a characteristic type of Russian government and method. He 
tliinks* that where law and orclor have been established at the point of the 
bayonet, tho^ have tended to be upheld by the hands of the people. “ Among 
all the (lofoct»s of Russian civilisation,” he says, “ its virtues are striking and 
elemental, atid one of the chief of them is stability.” Doubtless there is an 
element of trutfli in this view, but it is one that will not commend itself at a hrst 


glance to every observer of Russian military matters. It may be added, how- 
ever, that Beveridge supports his view by calling attention to the ctFicacy of the 
Russian methods as practised in Manchuria during the Boxer movement.^ 
The country of the Turcomans thus conquered was annexed to the Rus- 
sian Empire, the final annexation of Merv taking place in 1884.® Alexander III 
then allowed the military authorities to push forward in the direction of 
Afghanistan, until in March, 1885, an engagement took place between Rus- 
sian and Afghan forces at Penjdeh. Thereupon the British government, 
which had been for some time carrying on negotiations with the cabinet of 
St. Petersburg for a delimitation of the Russo-Afghan frontier, intervened 
energetically and prepared for war; but a compromise was effected, and after 
more than two years of negotiation a delimitation convention was signed at 
St. Petersburg on July 20th, 1887. The forward movement of Russia was 
thus Htoi)pod in the direction of Herat, but it continued with great activity 
farther east in the region of the Pamir, until another Anglo-Russian conven- 


tion was signed in 1805. During the whole reign of Alexander III the increase 
of territory in central Asia is calculated by Russian authorities at 429,895 
S(iuare kilometres. 


ACCESSION OF NICHOLAS 11 (1894 A.U.) 

On November 1st, 1894, Alexander III died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nicholas IJ, wlio, partly from similarity of character and partly from 
veneration for his father’s memory, continued the existing lines of policy in 
home and foreign affairs. The expectation entertained in many quarters 
that great legisbitive changes W'oukl at once be made in a liberal sense was 
not realised. When an influential deputation from the province of Tver, 
wliieli had long enjoyed a reputation for liberalism, ventured to hint in a 
loyal luldrciss that the time had come for changes in the existing autocratic 
regiint‘ th(W received a reply which showed that the^ emperor had no inten- 
tion of inaldng any such ehangf^s. Private suggestions in the same sense, 
olTe.r(Hl (lir(‘etly and resi)ectfully, were no better received, and no important 
were made in the legislation of the preceding reign. But a great 
alteration took i)lace noiselessly in the manner of carrying out the laws and 
minister rial circulars. 

Tliougli rtMnbling his father in the main points of his character, the 
young (wair was of a more humane disposition, and he was much less of a 
<lo(d.rinaire. With his father’s aspiration of making holy Russia a homo- 
geneous empire he thoroughly sympathised in principle, but he disliked the 
aystematic persecution of Jews, heretics, mid schiwiuitics to which it gave 
rise*!, and he let it be understood, without any formal order or proclamation, 
that the severe measures hitherto employed would not meet with his approval. 
The officials were not slow to take the hint, and their undue zeal at once dis- 
appearc^d. Nicholas 11 showed, however, that his father’s policy of russi- 
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fication was neither to be reversed nor to be abandoned. When an influential 
deputation was sent from Finland to St. Petersburg to reoreBeni to iiim 
respectfully that the officials were infringing the local rights and privileges 
solemnly accorded at the time of tlie annexation, it was refused an audience^ 
and the leaders of the movement were inforuKHl indirectly tluat local inbu’cstfl 
must be subordinated to the general welfare of the emi)iro. In accjordunee 
with this declaration, the Dolicy of russiticiition in l''inhwid whs stcnuUly main- 
tained and caused much cjsappointmout, not only to the Finlanders, hut also 
to the other nationalities who desired the preservation of their antuent rights. 

Iis foreign affairs Niclio- 
hiB 11 likewise coutiruied 
the policy of his predecoH- 
sor, with certain modifica- 
tions suggested by the 
change of circumstances, 
lie strengtluauHl the cor- 
dial understanding with 
l^rancc by a formal agree- 
ment, tlio terms of which 
wer(5 not divulged, but he 
never (uicou raged the 
3<Yen(‘h government in any 
aggn^Hsive designs, and ho 
. maintained friendly rela- 

\ tions with (lermany. In 

^ the Balkan Peninsula a 

slight cliange of attitude 
took place. Alexander HI, 
indignant at what he con- 
sidered the ingratitude of 
the Slav nationalities, rc- 
maintHl coldly akxif, iw far 
m possible, from all inter- 
vention in their affairs. 
About three months after 
his death, Do Oiers, who 
thoroughly approved of this 
attitude, died (January 
26th, 1B95), and his suc- 
cessor, Prince Lobanov, minister of foreign affairs from March PJth^ 1895, to 
August 30th, 1896, endeavoured to recover what he considered Russia’s legiti- 
mate influence in the Slav world. 

For this purpose Buasian diplomacy became more active in southeastern 
Europe. The result was perce^‘ ‘‘d first in Montenegro and Bervia, and then 
in Bulgaria. Prince Ferdmam ^ Bulgaria had long been anxious to legalise 
his position by a reconciliation, and as soon as he got rid of Btambulov 
he made advances to the Russian government. They were well received, and 
a reconciliation was effected on certain conditions, the first of which was 
that Prince Ferdinand’s eldest son and heir should become a member of the 
Eastern orthodox church. As another means of ojpposing Westi^rn influence 
in southeastern Europe, Prince Lobanov inclined lio the policy of protecting 
rather than weakening the Ottoman empire. When the British government 
seemed disposed to use coercive measures for the protection of the Armenians, 
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he gave it clearly to be understood that any such proceeding would be opposed 
by llussia. 

After Prince Lobanov's death and the appointment of Count Muraviev as 
his successor in January, 1897, this tendency of Russian policy became less 
marked. In April, 1897, it is true, when the Greeks provoked a war with 
Turkey, they received no support from St. Petersburg, but at the close of the 
war the cmx showed himseli more friendly to them; and afterwards, when 
it proved extremely difficult to find a suitable person as governor-general of 
Crete he recommended the appointment of his cousin, Prince George of Greece 
—a selection which was pretty sure to accelerate the union of the island with 
the Hellenic kingdom. Plow far the recommendation was due to personal 
feeling, as opposed to political considerations, it is impossible to say. 

In Asia, after the accession of Nicholas II the expansion of Russia, fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance and stimulated by the construction of the 
Siberian railway, was effected at the expense of China. As a necessary basis 
for a strong foreign policy the army was systematically strengthened. At 
one moment the schemes for military reorganisation involved such an enor- 
mous expenditure that the czar conceived the idea of an agreement among 
the great powers to arrest the increase of national armaments. The idea was 
communicated to the powers somewhat abruptly by Count Murpiev, Prince 
Lobanov's successor in the direction of foreign affairs, and an international 
conference was held at the Hague to discuss the subject; but it had very 
liitih^ practical result, and certainly did not attain the primary object m view. 
[Its final act is given in the appendix to this volume.. 

A sketch of the recent history of Russia, however Drief, would be incom- 
|)l(‘t(^ without some mention of the remarkable industrial progress made dur- 
ing the period under consideration. Protected by high tariffs and fostered 
by ifie introduction of foreign capital, Russian manufacturing industry made 
cnonaouH strides. By way of illustration a few figures may be cited. In 
the space of ten years (1887-1897) the number of workers employed in the 
various branches of industrial enterprise rose from 1,318,048 to 2,098,262. 
Tlie consumption of cotton for spinning purposes, which was only 117 million 
kilograms in 1886, was 257 millions in 1898, and the number of spindles, 
according to the weekly journal Rusda of August 2nd, 1902, was estimated 
at that (late at 6,970,000. Thanks chiefly to tuis growth of the cotton indus- 
try, the town of L6dz, which was little more than a big village in 1875, has 
now a population of over 300,000. The iron, steel, and petroleum industries 
liave litewiee made enormous progress. Between 1892 and 1900 the esti- 
mated value of metallic articles manufactured in the country rose from 142 
millions to 276 millions of roubles. As is generally the case in such circum- 
Bbinces, [)rot£Kjtion led to temporary over-production, which brought about 
a finaiusial and economic crisis; but if we may accept certain figures given 
by lltuiry Norman, the crisis could not have been verv severe, for he states 
that ‘‘ no fewer than 580 companies declared a dividend during the first nine 
months of 1901 , their total nominal capital being £105,000,000, and the aver- 
age dividend no less than 10,1 per cent.” Much of this progress is due to 
the mtelligence and energy of M. Witte, minister of finance. ^ 

KUaOPATKIN ON THB EU8SIAN POHCT OF EXPANSION 

In connection with the Russian advance in Asia with its climax in the 
war with Japan, it may be interesting to notice an address made by General 
Kuropatkin to a party of English tourists at Askabad m November, 1897. 
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Its protestations of peaceful iutoiit will ootuo fis a stir|>riHe t.o many wluj 
have seen in tko llussian advance only an insatiiablo land luin|;cv. (loinmil 
Kiiropatkin, wkoso fortune it was seven years later to iMunmand tlie llusnian 
army in the war with Japan, said in part, as reporteil in the Loudon Htivtidard 

of Decomber 14th, LS97 : ^ i i 

“The policy of our government iti Central Asia, houjo the iuscession of the 

late e/au*, has been cniim'ntly 
one of p<uu;e; and recourse 
has never been bad t<» arms 
until every other nuuinB of 
gaining a ‘given object had 
lailed. Leloro the e-xtceision 
of the railway and telegraph 
to these regions considerable 
}K)wer (J initiative wiw^ neces- 
sarily left in the hands of locid 
oilit HHU dduu'e has been a 
radicjd change in our admiuL 
Biratitm since the 1’runs- 
Oas]^hau pn>vinc(m wert) united 
to Iturope by these powerful 
civilising lullueue.eH. No 
opera! ions likely to produce 
serious tUHmec|uen<a'H 04111 now 
bo undert.akiui without pre- 
vious oonrnnt th' Ids majestv, 
“ It is the custom of the 
present cmr, aa it was of his 
laineutiod^ father, it) furnish 
detailinl iuHlrmitions U* pro- 
vincial authoritkiH on all im- 
portant mhuinistrative mat- 
ters. The priiunplcM which 
govern the policy of llussia 
are very simphs They are the 
maintenauee of ])eace and 
order, ami economy in every 
branch of tlie public service. 
The means enrrioyed to com- 
j^iasa these emh are emially 
free from complexity, Those 
in rosponsihle positions are 
expressly informed by our government that th© assumption of sovereignty 
over alien nationalities must never b© attempted, without very senous 
deliberation, inasmuch as such become, on annexation, IluHsian HubjectH, 
children of the cmr, and invested with every privilege enjoyed by citixena 
of the empire. His majesty has enjoined on his repr€wmtativ^^«, as tlicir 
first duty, a fatherly care of his Asiatic subjects. KlTorfcK aril maile to ipre- 
vent the misclncf resulting from th© powers of evil which lurk in populatAons 
so lately admitted within the pale of oivilisation. The nativiw have been 
disamaed, and no pains have been spared to induce tbein to adiipt pctuudkil 
pursuits. The fruits of this action are already visible. A solitary traveller 
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can ixow croaH Central Asia, freni the Ctvs Aan to tlio Siberian frontier, with- 
out Incurring^ the Bmalloat risk of attac'L A few yeans ago I furiiiished 
wea]K)n8 for purposes of dofbnco to the Russian colonists in seventeen villages 
cstablisl^ed by mo, and I warned thorn that it might bo unsafe to undertmeo 
journeys without arms. They have, however, disregarded this advice, and 
never (^arry•armH when at a distance from their homos. 

Botween the year 1 885 and 1888 wo established an inviolable frontier 
with the aid of Great Britain; and in the twelve years which have since 
ela})Sod tlKueliave been no expeditions throughout its length of GOO miles 
bordering on Persia and 400 on Alghanistan. The latter country eon tains 
much innammablo material, but the explicit orders of the czar, as conveyed 
through the ministries of war and foreign affairs,. are that there shall be no 
disturpanco on the Afghan frontier. So scrupulous is our regard for the 
statw quo that whole tribes have cast themselves on our protoctiou in vain, 

“The Piruzkhuis, Khozaris, and Jamshiois have crossed our borders in 
troops of lis many os 1000 faniilies, but we have always repatriated such 
refugees by moans of armed force. There have been similar cases in onr 
dealings with Persian suWoots. Turkestan proper has boon free from war 
since the occupation of Ferghana, twenty-one years ago. The Bokhara 
frontier has remained intact since the capture of Samarkand in 18G8. The 
last complication on the Persian frontier dates from 1821)^ — nearly seventy 
years iigo. 

“ I am led to be explicit on those points by a sincere wish that the public 
may (ionvincod that we have a settled Asiatic policy which is in no way 
inimi(5al to Great Britain ; and that we are perfectly satisHed with our present 
houndarics." *■ 


ItUSSIA IN MANOHUBIA 

liussiaTi advance in the Far East has boon going on so steadily and so' 
(piietly that comparatively few realise to what an extent North-eastern Asia 
is l)ocoming russianisod. Russian ships are soon in Chineso and Japanese 
harbours, Itussian banks are found on Chinese territory, Russian railways 
arc connoctiug those ^ remote parts of the world with Euro do, and most 
important of all, Russian peasants are being landed in the Far '.^ast, 

I’he ruHsifKaition movement has been especially active in Manchuria,, 
whi(jh province has become prominent in the last few years. Although 
Mamsliuria does n(it look vc^ largo on a map of Asia, it covers nearly as 
much spatM) as Franco and Germany together. Beveridge « recently spoke 
of it witii some enthusiasm, declaring that it is an empire more favourablj 
siiaat(Hl ^ to its climatic conditions than any other part of Asia," He 
cliaraoterisoH Port Arthur and TaUenwan, or, as the Russians call it, Dalny, 
as two of the finest military and commeroial ports of Asia, or of the world.”’ 

Russian designs upon Manchuria first became prominent after the Chino- 
Japanese war, when Russia objected to Japan’s acquiring any territory in that 
quarter. During the Boxer uprising in 1900 Russian troops overran Manchuria,, 
and in a convention concluded between Russia and China at the end of the 
movement, the civil and military administration of the province was placed 
practically under the control of Russia, Owing to objections on the part of 
the other powers, however, Russia withdrew this convention and another was 
signed in place of it on April Bth, 1902. According to this Manchuria was to 
remain “ m integral portion of the Chinese Empire ” ; China pledged herself 
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to protect the railway and all Russian subject's a.nd their (ndxTpiisi^s in Man- 
churia, while Russia for her part to withdraw h(‘r troops gradually. 

This agreeiTient on the part of Russia. nMuaiiied a protuise only. In ili(‘ mean- 
while Manchuria was rapidly ])ta‘.oming russiajiiwHl. The important cities 
along the railway such as New-Ghwang, Mukden, Lijiuyang and Kirin became 
centres of Russian forces, Russia, n immignuits btiilt and inhabiUvl wliole 
towns laid out like European cities with all mo(l(u*n improvcamu^is. llarhin, 
which in 1897 was a collection of mud huts, Ixauinu^ a, Russian city and a cen- 
tre of Manchurian trad(\ 


lano wxii wrrn japan 


Russia’s policy in the Far East was the (uiust^ of fri(dion witli lOiighiiul and 
the United States, and especially with Japan; relations with the iaiier Ixxumw 
ing more and more strained until tln^y finally 1 (mI to a war whie.h l)rok(‘ oid. in 
February, 1904. In April of the pre(*eding yvnr , Russia, ’s iTprrs(mtativt‘ at 
Peking presented certain demands to the Ohiimse gov(‘rnm('nt, whi<h virtually 
excluded all foreigners — except Russians — from Manclmria, and w('n‘ a 
•jlain violation of the principle of the ^'optm door” which Russia hat! phalgtid 
herself to maintain in that province. Owing to the opposilitm of ih<‘ Uuiled 
States and Japan, however, most of these dtunfinds w('n‘ wiihdra,wn and per- 
mission was granted to open two Manchurian i)orls, a,lthoug!i tluH was not 
carried out. In Korea also Russia oppostnl Japan, lufusing (,o allow li(‘r to 
open the port of Wi-ju to foreign trade, ami obj(‘cting t,o a Japmu'ix' l,(d<‘graph 
from Seiil to Fusan, although Russia h(‘rs«df laid a toEgraph litu' on Koivan 
territory. 

In August, 1903, Russia took the important stvp of (\stablishing a HtH^c.ia.l 
vice-royalty m the Amur provinc-CB whicdi havl hvti hvistul to her in iJa/lJan- 
lung pcuinsnla. Vice-admiral Alexiov was appointxal as first Russian viei^- 
roy of the har East, and was invested with civil and military authority whiih 
made him to a great extent independent of St,. Petersburg, 

In September the Russian ambassador at J'<‘king liml announced Miai 
New-Ghwang and Mukden would be evacuahsl on ()(dx)l)(‘r Sth, but, tluit, datv 
passed and Russian troops were still ther(‘, wliilt* Russia, (amt.inutMl to 
strengthen her mny and navy in the Far East. Japan (Imnajulml t.liat. Hussia 
should evacuate Manchuria in agreement with her pr(miiw‘H and that she Hlumki 
discontinue her aggressive attitude in Korea. 

Russia’s answers to Japan’s repeated dmnamlH were evasive, a,nd on Jan- 
uary 8th, 1904, Japan sent a final note to RuHsia ami, rec(‘iviti|i; no riuilv 

withdrew her mmisto and legation from Kt. l-oloml.urg on hVlVruarv (KH; 
1904. On Pebruary 7th both governrnentH iKHuoil Mtatomcntw Mimtmiu’i'ng iJio 
severance of diploin^ic relations. Ou P'ebruary K(h tlio main .hipum'in* Ilenl,, 
under Vice-admiral logo opened the war by wirurming (iio lluHHian linct at 

^ state of unprepareilncHH, and inflicting muc.h diimngc. 

req.!? 1 .°*^ the following (lay with a rcpotilion of tlu' 
result of the first day s assault. On the same day Admiral llriu and a wnall 

hnnr^orrSmnn de.stroyc(l two fUiHHum erulwirH in the har,- 

bour of Chemulpo. Thus at the very outset the Jatnuuw' had Hiauin.d a 
decided aclvantage over their opponents on the sea. k (.i.eirthe ery amso 
Japan, by not giving ofheial nothfo of the propaseil atiiirk luul 

Sainf +T’ nations generally saw in eom- 

HininmoKJ an attempt to excuse her defeats, and held that tlu! .si'veriug of 
diplomatic relations was warning enough. Still that the llussians w.^rmJt 
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entirely crippled was shown by the fact that within a fortnight their squadron 
of 5our aruisers at Vladivostok cut its way out of the ice, which was supposed 
to hold it captive^ and harried the Japanese coast. But this danger did not 
hind('r the transportation of Japanese troops to Korea, which began on 
February ISth. Tlie following month saw a continuation of Japanese suc- 
(;ess(\s ami of Russian losses. Several times Admiral Togo attacked Port 
Arthur, at one time or another almost all of the Russian ships of war sustaining 
mon'_ or less serious damage. Vladivostok was bombarded, and a succession 
of niinor engagerp.ents took place between the outposts of the two opposing 
armies advancing toward one another from opposite sides of the Yalu river. 
On hVbruary 24th Admiral Togo made an unsuccessful attempt to bottle 
up ” th(‘ Russian fleet in the harbour of Port Arthur by sinking five old steam- 
ships in the channel. ^ Early in March, General Kuropatkin, the Russian min- 
ist(T of war, was appointed by the czar to the supreme command of the Russian 
armies in Manchuria to succeed Viceroy Alexiev and Admiral Makarov was 
at the same time appointed to the command of the fleet. By the end of the 
month the Japanese had, on the Manchurian border, in Korea, with which 
country they had concluded a close alliance, a force estimated at eighty 
thousand, with a base at Ping Yang. This was faced by a Russian force, 
slightly smaller, but increased daily by reinforcements which kept arriving 
in a continuous stream over the Trans-Siberian and Manchurian railways. 
Th(‘ Japanese successes appeared well nigh to stupefy Russia, and the demor- 
alisation of the czar's official advisers seemed complete. Beside the loss of 
(it‘iK‘ral Kuropatkin, who was succeeded as minister of war by General 
Sjikarov, both Count Larnsdorf, minister of foreign affairs, and M. Witte, the 
finance* minister, ndired from tlio cabinet. On April 13th, the Russian battle- 
ship Petropavhmk struedv a mine* or floating torpedo near the entrance to 
lk)rt Arthur harbour and sank with all on board, including Admiral Makarov 
and the* war artist Verostohagin, 

During the* succeeding month war operations of importance or interest 
w(*r(‘ (H)niiued to the land. By the first of May the principal points in the 
Japane*se military programme had unfolded themselves. Tie absolute com- 
ma nil of the* s<*a auel coast, thus assuring ease and safety in the transportation 
of troe)j)s and munit/ions of war, hael been secured, and an efficient and for- 
uiidaliD army had becai IniKkul on the Asiatic mainland. Korea too had been 
tJioroughly ocanipied. Th(* Japano.se army, in the last days of April, began 
its forvvjinl m(»v<*in(»nt imd(*r Gen(‘ral Kuroki, the purpose being to cross the 
Yidu at several points and drive the Russians back into Manchuria. 

On Mji,v iHt, after a six duj'S fight on the Yalu near Wi-ju, the Jajoanese 
won their finstf land vi<*tory, and st'cured a firm footing on the Manctiurian 
sidi* of the Yalu. During tlu^ mouth of May Kuroki continued his advance 
into tlH' interior, but his progrc'ss was slow owing to the difficulty in main- 
taining eommunieat-ioii with tJie coast and constant skirmishing with the 
Fo.ssa(*ks who oppos(Ml liis advance* guard. Kuropatkin meanwhile pro- 
<*(*eded t,o fonc(*ntfrat(‘ his forces at Liauyang on the Manchurian Railway 
soutli (J Harbin, with the apparent intention of leaving Port Arthur to its 
fate. 

It was idxmtf tlic* iattm’ place that the activity now centred and against it 
a H(*(jond Japant*H(^ army under Gentiral Oku advanced. On May 25th Oku 
landed a for(*(* of some forty thousand men near Kin-chau on the narrowest 
]‘)oint- of tlie Liao4ung ptminsula. At this point the Nanshan hills extending 
Trom Kin«chaii, on the wcHtern side of the isthmus toward Dalny on the east 
afforded tlie Russians an excellent opportunity for defence and here they had 
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constructed a strong line of fortifications, mounted a large number of guns 
and manned them with the flower of the Port Arthur army. After* a sehes 
of tentative attacks, Oku made a grand assault under c\^ver of fire from 
warships in the harbour of Kin-chau, In the charge up the heights he lost 
over 4,000 men, but drove out the Russians, who lost 2,000 men and *78 
cannon. Two days later the Japanese occupied Russia’s great commercial 
port, Dalny, finding the docks, piers, and railway yards uninjured. It was 
thenceforward the Japanese base. 

Port Arthur was now left to its fate, save for the single, elTort of (general 
Stakelberg who was detached with 40,000 men to make a dash southward, 
but was defeated by Oku at Telissu (Vofangpw), eighty miles north of Port 
Arthur (June 14-10), and by Kuroki, He made his escape, liaving Imt 
some 10,000 men on his vain foray, 

Kuropatkin’s tactics were Fabian and his evmitual reliance was the rein- 
forcements which the Siberian railway pourtul in as fast as possible. The 
Japanese forced the attack. Marshal Oyama was in charge of the armies 
opposed to Kuropatkin, his subordinates biiing Noclxsu and tlie brilliant 
Kuroki. General Oku also joined Oyama, the Port Arthur siege l»eing placed 
in the command of General Nogi. June 2()-27 the Japam'se took ttie well- 
nigh impregnable position at Fen-shiu-ling pass, hihortly after Kuroki look 
the important pass of Motion-ling. On July 17 Ge.rieral Oount Ivsllermade 
a desperate effort to recapture it, but was repulsed with lu'avy loss, July 24 
Oku took Tashichiao and forced the Russians l.)ack to the walle<l city of llai- 
cheng. July 29 Kuroki took the Ynngtsc pass, in whose' (lefenee (i(a»era,l 
Keller was killed. Oku having turned his right flank, Kuropatkiii Wiis 
forced to evacuate Hai-cheng and retreat to his bas(^ at Liauyang. 
was also compelled to give up the important city of Newdliwatiig. 

The capture of Liauyang was a great problmn. Tlu' Japanese were not 
ready to attack until August 24, when they began a ba.lt](^ which surpasHcnl 
anything which had hitherto taken place during th(^ war. llie Russimi 
forces engaged were estimated at 200, IKK). The Japanese jit 240,000, The 
Russian loss was more tlmn 20,000, and their entire army only escaped cap- 
ture or annihilation by Kuropatkin’s skill in retreat. The Japanese loss 
was probably more than 17,000. 

The Russians retired to Mukden, October 2nd Kuropatkin felt strong 
enoi^h to take the offensive, and assailed Oyama on the river Bhakhe or 
the ^a-ho, A series of battles followed, lasting till October 18, when the 
Russians fell back again to Mukden, after a loss of 45,000 men killed and 
wounded, according to a Russian staff report, Oyama claimed to have found 
13,300 Russians dead on the field, and admitted a loss of 15,800 on his own 
side. 

Meanwhile Port Arthur was undergoing one of the moat important sieges 
in history. The siege began on May 26tn, when Nan-ahan hill was takers 
and Dalny occupied, though on August 12th the last of the outlying defences 
was taken and the Japanese sat down before the permanent works. They 
combined a patient and scientific process of sajoping, trenching and tunnelling, 
with a series of six grand assaults. The collaboration of suca skill with such 
reckless heroism had its inevitable result. The garrison under General 
Stoessel held out with splendid courage against an army totalling perhaps 
100,000, but the gradual exhaustion of ' ammunition, food, and strength, 
together with the appearance of scurvy, compelled a surrender, January 
3rd, 1906, the Japanese took possession, finding 878 officers, 23,491 men, 
besides several thousand non-combatants. 
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Tlie fleet which had made several efforts to escape had been reduced by 
loss aficr loss, and finally, on the capture of 203 Metre Hill, had been sub- 
jected to the fire 6f the land artillery and completely destroyed. 

During the leaguer of Port Arthur and the gradual beating back of 
Kuropatkin, other kussian activities kept diplomacy busy. The seizure of 
neutral shii)KS In the Red Sea by two vessels that passed the Dardanelles as 
merchantmen and then ecpiipped as cruisers, provoked such indignation in 
England and Germany that the seizures were discontinued. The Vladivostok 
squadron made daring raids upon Japanese and neutral vessels, but after a 
long pursuit was caught by Admiral Kamimura, who sank the Ruric and 
crippled the other two cruisers. 

About the middle of October, after innumerable delays, the powerful 
Baltic fleet, under command of Admiral Rojestvensky, set out with the 
avowed purpose of aiding Port Arthur. On the night of the 21st, while in 
the North Sea off the Dogger Banks, a part of the fleet mistook some Eng- 
lish fishing trawlers for. Japanese torpedo boats, fired upon them, and sank 
one boat and killed two fishermen. The indignation of the English people 
was intense ; war for a time seemed imminent; but the rnatter was ultimately 
referred to a board of arbitration, which, in the following February, found 
that the action of the fleet had been unjustifiable. In March, 1905, Russia 
paid the sum of £65,000 in damages. 


DLSORDKRS AT HOME 

The internal condition of Russia was rendered critical by the war, anfl 
|)y profound commercial distress. June ir)th the Governor-General over Fin- 
land, irikov, w!iH iusKiissiiuitcd by an opponent of the russification poiicy. 
On Juiy ‘dlltli titf. Onar’s minister of tiic interior, Von Plehve, was slain by a 
ixnnl) tlirown at ills carriage. Riglitly or wrongly, Von Plehve was con- 
Rkierod tlui special autlior and adviser of tlie increasing vigour and tyranny 
of tlie czar's internal administration. Jews abhorred him as the man 
responsible for tlie Kishinev massacres, and the Finns looked upon him as 
the destroyer of tlieir national institutions. He was succeeded by Prince 
Peter i'Jviatopolk-Mirsky, a man of comparatively liberal and progressive 

viewH. 

TIub gave Home encouragement to the zemstvos, the farthest step toward 
representativii government yet taken in Russia. They date only from^ the 
cmr'H ukase of January, 1864. Each of the districts in which Russia is 
divided is reiiresented by an assembly, elected by the three estates, com- 
munes, municipalities, and land-owners. Each district assembly m a prov- 
inc<^ sends delegates to a general provincial assembly or zemstvo, which body 
controls the roads, primary schools, etc. Alexander II meant that these 
zemstvos should acquire large power, but after fell under the 

away of provincial governors. November 21st, 1904, the zemstvos lifted 
their heads again, and their presidents mei in a congress which, by a majority 
of 105 to 3, voted to beg the czar to grant Russia a constitution and a genu- 
ine representative government. 

The czar, with some tisperity of tone, refused a ^ 

promising certain reforms, rebuked the zemstvos and forbade their further 
(iiseuBsion of such unsettling topics. Prince Sviatopolk-Miraky now reigned, 
dMlarmg tiiat Iluswa was on tbe brink of a great 
bureaucracy must be supplanted by the freely 

tlie people.’’ In January, 1905, Sergius de Witte succeeded, to the office of 

1,^ »- YM.. xvn. 
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minister of the interior. One of the most prominent European Htatesmen, a 
liberal, and an enemy of Von Plehve, his first statements were nevertheless 
disappointing to believers in radical reforms. 

Opposition to the war and hostility to bureaucracy and autocracy, dis- 
content among the working classes, and general disaffection now resulted in 
an important outbreak. On the 18th of January the work nen employed 
at the PutilofiF, Neva Shipbuilding, and other works in St. Peti'rsburg went 
on strike, and at the same time drafted a uotition ilemanding legislation 
dealing with poverty and the oppression of laDOur by capital, guarantees of 
personal security, freedom of speech and worship, compulsory education, 
equality before the law, responsibility of ministers, a representatives assembly, 
and other reforms. On tlie 22d a delegation led by an unfrotdit^d priest, 
Father Gapon, marched towards the Winter Palace in order to pn^wuit these 
demands to the czar. Their way was blocked by the milikry, and upon 
their persisting in their attempt they were shot down by huudnals. On the 
24:th General Trepoff, a man much hated liecause of his harsli methods, was 
appointed governor-general of the city with plenary powers, and every out- 
break was put down in the most mercilesa manner. Many leading revolu- 
tionists, among them Maxim Gorky, the (ielcbrated novelist, wm*e arrested, 
but some of them were afterwards released, kisser disturbances also broke 
out at Moscow, Eeval, Riga, Odessa, Warsaw, Lodz, and elsiiwliere, but 
were likewise put down. As usual the revolutionists resorUsl to the use of 
dynamite and to, assassination. On the 17th of February the (Jrand Duke 
Sergius, one of the most hated of the supporters of the biireaucnmy, was 
blown to pieces at Moscow by a bomb. On the M of March the czar 
denounced in a manifesto ^Hlie evil-minded leaders of the revolutionary 
movement" for rendering assistance to the enemicB of Russia, by attempt- 
ing to set up a system of government not suitable for our fatherland." 
On the evening of the same day, however, he issued a nwript in which he 
promised “ to convene the worthiest men posstissing the coniidiuicc of the 
people and elected by them to particijiate in the elaboration and con- 
sideration of legislative measures." This rather vague coneewsion did not 
allay the public discontent ; serious agrarian troubles and ptaiKani riots took 
olace soon after, and during the months of April and May mon^ than one 
.aundred attempts at assassination were inade, of which more than forty are 
said to have succeeded. 

MUKDEN, THE SEA OF JAPAN, AND THE PEACE OF POItTBMOtITll 

Meanwhile events at the seat of war had continued to be extremely dis- 
astrous for Russia. Late in January an oflensivo moyement wjm undertaktui 
by the Russian second army under General Grippenberg against the Japa- 
nese left, but the movement was repulsed with great loss, and GrippenlKsrg, 
claiming that he had not been properly supported by (jeneral Kuropatkin, 
resigned his command. About the same rime General Oynraa's army was 
heavily reinforced by General Nogi with the veteran army wldcli had over- 
come Port Arthur. On the 19th of February the Japanese began a Htupen- 
dous offensive movement. After more than two weeks of te.rrilile flghring. 
General Kuropatkin was forced to retreat from Mukden and to retire Ix^yona 
Tie Pass, after suffering one of the heaviest losses experienced by any modem 
army. Soon after this disastrous defeat General iXuropatkin was relieved 
from command, and General Linevitch undertook the Msk of reorganising 
the demoralized army. 
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The sole reraainmg hope of Russia now lay in her navy. On the 8th of 
i^ril Admiral Rojestvensky with the Baltic fleet passed Singapore, and on 
Mav 5th was joined off the coast of French Indo-China by anotlier squadron 
under Admiral Nebogatoff. After some days spent in refitting, the combined 
fleet sailed northward to meet the enemy. But the voyage which had been 
so inauspiciou3ly begun was to have a clisfistrous ending. On the 27th and 
28th of May, in a battle which is more fully described under Japan, the ill- 
manned Russian fleet was practically annihilated by Admiral Togo, 

Nothing now remained but to make peace. By invitation of President 
Roosevelt, envoys representing the two belligerent powers held a conference 
at Portsmouth, New Hampshim, and there on the 29th of August they 
arrived at a preliminary agreement, which was later elaborated into a formal 
treaty. This treaty, the terms of which are given under Japan, was more 
favourable to Russia than had been generally expected; but nevertheless it 
marked the complete defeat of the policy which had caused the war, 

FURTHER ATTEMPTS AT REVOLUTION 

In the meantime disorders in Russia had increased rather than dimin- 
ished, Riots and outbreaks occurred in Poland, the Caucasus, and else- 
where. Towards the end of June, the crews of the Kniaz Potemkin and 
(korgei Pobiedmoselz of the Black Sea fleet mutinied, murdered those of 
their (►flicers who resisted, and proceeded to Odessa, where thousands of 
strikers and revolutionists made common cause with them. After much loss 
of life and destruction of property, however, the revolt was put down ; the 
crew of the Georgd Pohiedormetz surrendered and many of them were shot; 
and the mutineers on the Kniaz Potemkin surrendered the vessel on the 
9tli of •July to the authorities of Eoumania on condition that they should 
be allow(^d to escape. 

On the I9th of August, the czar, influenced by these events and by rep- 
resentations and warnings from deputations from the zemstvos and dumaa 
and from the marshals of the nobiity, issued a manifesto in which he said : 
** The time is come to summon elected representatives from the whole of 
Russia to take a constant and active part in the elaboration of laws, attach- 
ing for this purpose to the higher state institutions a special consultative 
hotly eu trusted with the preliminary elaboration and discussion of measures 
and with thj examination of the state budget.” This national assembly, or 
(luma, as it wtis called, was to meet not later tlian January, 1906, but the 
(late was subsequently postponed. The concession involved in calling it was 
much more anparent than real, for no guarantees were made of popular 
rights and liljortiea : its powers ware to be only consultative ,* and the 
middle and lower classes were practically excluded from taking part in 
(dioosing its members. The scheme was far from satisfactoiy to the revolu- 
tionists and reformers ; and riots and disturbances of various kinds con- 
tin imd, (‘specially in Finland and at Baku, where many hundreds of persons 
were killed. 

On the 25 til of September, a congress of about three hundred delegates 
representing the zemstvos and municipalities of the empire met in Moscow 
to consider the situation. After a heated debate a resolution was carried to 
the eflect tliat while the proposed duma would not be a truly representative 
body, it might serve as a rallying point and support for the general move- 
ment for the attainment of political freedom,” and that therefore ” Russian 
citizens, who are united on the political programme formulated by the 
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zemstvo congresses of the preceding and prescnit yr^ars, should H(a^k to enter 
theduma in as large nunilwrs a,s posnibK; for the purposes of forming there a 
united group with the object of obtaining guarauhsM foi pt^rnonal liberty 
and equality.” The congn^Wi further de<^lanHi that the suffrage sliould l>c 
placed on a national and r>ot a class baais. 

riiOMULCATION OK A (?ONHTlTl ITIOM 

On Octol>er 21st an orfjaniscd strike for ih('j furihentnea <d political 
objects txigan on all the railways, and the railway e.mploytHw wert^ soon 
joined by workers in other occupations, until prohahly a million mtm wert 5 
engaged in the movement. Moscow and St. Petersburg wta'e cut off from 
comimmication with the rest of th<^ em])ire ; faimm^ l)(‘.came immimait in 
many cities ; business everywhere was a.t a staiulHlill. whole object of 
the movement was to forc<j the govenumait to adout redonns, and in part 
this object was realised. On tln^ liOtli of OeiolxT the czar signeil what has 
been callc<i by some people the ‘ Magtia Oharta. of liusHam laberties,” and 
on the same day appointed Pouut Witte, who had gaimnl greatly enlumced 
prestige by his success as ou<i of tlc^ itus,sian juaice (Uivoyn, liead (d* a. ntHpou”* 
sible ministry. In substance the manifestt^ promised lo tb<‘ people invio- 
lability of person, freedom of conscuauaa spinal), and nHsociation, furtlu^r 
extension of the rigid to vote for nqmiseutaXivi^s to thiHfiima, the establish- 
ment of the principle that no law can Ik^ (macied withmit the approval of 
the duma. Four days later, as a result of tlie Hittinllon in MnliUid, ilu^ czar 
repealed many harsh ordinances wide) uipplied to that country, adudt.ted the 
responsibility of the secretary of jHtate to the Kiiminh diet rather thnn to the 
monarch, and called a special siissiou of the diet to disiawH laws graating 
freedom of speech, of tlie press, of public meeting, of nsHuciation, a.nd for 
the establishment of a national assmjibly hasinl on universal HulTragl^ 

But the revolutionists still rcmaini'd unsatisfied. 'Fhey dianaiided ** the 
immediate convocation of a constituent asHcmlly eiceha! by tln‘ univ(»rsal, 
equal, and direct suffrages of all aihilt citizens, without diatini*.tion of sex, 
creed, or nationality, and the nrovision of all guarantc^w of <‘ivic fn^edom.” 
Anarchy reigned over practically the whole country. At Odiwa, mon^ than 
five_ thousand persons are reported to have beeti killerl <»r woumhii, while 
terrible riots occiirred at Kazan, Warsaw, Tiflis, and elsewhen^ ^ At KielT, 
Kishineff, Kherson, llostoff, and other towns, liorrihle masHae.re.vd' J(‘wh took 
place; these massacres were practically unchecki'd by tlu) govermmudnl 
authorities, and were perhaps even instiijatctl bv them for reaid/ionary pur- 
poses. On the 9th of NovemlKU-, a mutiny broke out among the sailorH at 
Kronstadt, and a few days later another atnong both Holdie.rs and bailors at 
Vladivostok, but both were ultimately suppressed. IhsturbanccH created 
by the independence party in. Poland led to the proclamation, on tlus I3th, of 
martial law in that country. As a protest against the govewnnamFs action 
at Kronstadt and in Poland a new general strike was cjalled, but on th(^ 20th 
it was ended by order of the Central Labour (jommitte. Thc! workingmen 
were, however, at the same time urged to further the nwoluthmary propa- 
ganda, and to prepare themselves for *'the last general leicounter of all 
Russia with bloody monarchy now living in its last daysT tin the 23(1 a 
pmstyo congress which was sitting at Moscow passed a resolution demand- 
ing univeraal direct suffrage and the calling of a constituent assembly. The 
congress also passed resolutions which are tantamount to a vot^) of no 
confidence in tJae government. 
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TME GOVERNMENT REGAINS CONTROL 

The revolt now entered upon its most acute phase. On the 24th of 
November a cembined strike and mutiny broke out at Sevastopol The 
revolutionists captured the city, wounded Admiral Pisarevsky, and for several 
days (‘on trolled affairs almost completely. The government, however, dis- 
patched overwhelming forces to the seat of the trouble; the rebel trenches 
were stormed ; the ships wore retaken ; and many of the rebels were exe- 
cuted. Less important outbrei ks occurred at Kronstadt, Vladivostok, and 
otlier places. In December, Lithuania and other regions around the Baltic 
weni in open revolt; uprisings occurred in the Caucasus, at Irkutsk, and 
elsewhere; a new general strike began on the 2 1st; assassinations and 
attempted assassinations were everywhere common; the oeasants were rising 
against their lords; the whole Iluasian state seemed to je falling to pieces. 
One of tlie bloodiest struggles took place in Moscow, the old capital. For 
several days the rebels controlled a large part of the city; but the troops 
generally remained loyal; and after frightful street fighting in which hun- 
dreds of men, women, and children lost their lives, order was again restored. 
Elsewhere, also, the government gradually regained its authority. The most 
violent i)art of the storm of revolution was past. 

With the triumph of the government it was freely prophesied that a 
policy of thoroughgoing reaction would set in, and that, temporarily at least, 
the concessions already given would be ignored Whether idiese prophecies 
will prove truiL it is impossible to say. It is known, however, that on the 
2()th of necember a more liberal el(ictoral law was i.ssued, which granted the 
suffrage to many classics wliiek had hitherto been excluded, while it was 
aunouiKual that the ultima, ie d(‘,cisiou upon the subject of universal suffrage 
would be lift to the duma. Early in January registration for the election 
of this body bc'ga.n. Cliargi^s were made that the minister of the interior, 
Durnovo, was walking to control the election in the interests of reaction by 
arresting popula,r leaders; for this and other reasons the revolutionary 
socialists refused to register, ])ut later changed their attitude. To allow a 
full registraition, the time originally granted for this purpose was extended. 
On the Ikith^ of February, 1900, a ukase officially fixed May 10th as the date 
for the meot.iiig of the dmua. On March 5th it was announced that no law 
would hereafter b(3 valid without the consent of the duma and of the 
council of the empire. This latter body is to consist of an equal number 
of a])poiiiite<l anil olectetl members taken from the clergy, nobility, ijemstvos, 
aesademy ot Hciemto, univorBilios, trade, and industry. The annual sessions 
are to lie convoked and c.losed by imperial ukase, and the sittings are to ho 
piiblie. Either house is to have the power to in torpol late ministers and to 
initiat,e legislation. Before the duma was (jonvoned, Uount Witte was some- 
what unoeremoniously di$miHKed, and M. Goremykin, a liberal bureaucrat, 
was iippoiutod iiremior ; Btolypiu being made minister of the interior. The 
ootirso of subsequent events is traced in the succeeding pages.'* 
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THE KlUST ntfMA 

For a considerable time it Beome'd uh if the dntna would mwor Im^ con^ 
vened. When will the duiua asKomble / wan tho Soon lat<T* • 

never, \m '0 tho answers j^-iven. But Jit bust, on May 10, lOOll, i.h^ lirHt 
lliusaian parliament was opened in Bolenm iKunp by (Izar Nie-holas 11 iti the 
Tavrida Palace. There the so-e-alkal “best Rusnia, tlio Seytbian 

and the Colt, the Lithuanian and I ho lla^ (h»tholi(‘ pri<‘fit anti t ln^ 

Jewish rabbi, had come together l.o doHbora,to open (Jm eoimtry’H wtJfnrte 
Profossor Murointser was unanimously eleottsl prtssidont. But llm Rushiim 
re present ativo national assombly pruvtid a powerloMu botly. (lom|wb*ut 
authorities predicted its speedy tussolutit»n ; mul I ho was sotm ful-’ 

lillod. Tho first Russiaii parlianumt was a frail inluut tlt^Htiued to a pre- 
mature onL Wav, fainino, economic tlislress luul a.'.HisUsd at, its lurtlu 
and opposition, socrot or open hostility, was wateliing ovtjr its iufuney, !t 
could not thrive undor smdi cmmiuHtantass. 

But altlumgh a s])Oody dissolution of the, lirst duma as Bo(»n as it had 
boon opened by Czar Nioholas in stdtuun statt^ hud btum priMlieiotl, tlu^ 
ukaso dissolving tho first Eussiun parliament came somewhat as a Murprise 
to tho European world. And yet this issite was the only logie.al one. Tho 
govornrnont of tho czar soon porcadvod the inipoHsibility of working with a 
duma whoso mombors wore speaikiug only for th(‘, galUry of tlin country. 
Tho (luma was indulging in a long mouologin^ to which the cahiiuU (*onId 
find no responao. It boeamo chntr to tlm court atal t.o the hurcaucraty tliat, 
to arriyo at any understanding was an iniposHilulity. T(» allow the duma 
to continuo its sittings was unwise and even dangt'rous. A (hanBive ^t(^p 
had to bo taken in order to avoid a diHgra(‘eful (umipromiHO t-lu^ part of 
the government. At this juncturi', whilst tho Brouu<‘r, (hu'mnvkin, wtiH 
olhcially representing tho govinmmtmt, the Star (niambor was busily engaged 
m hndmg a solution of tho perplexing problem, Three ptul/ies, r(»pre};enting 
three distinct currimts of opniieu, were fmmied at court, and ea(di 
deayoured to pemiado Nicholas 11 to adopt and c.arry out the plan it Iiad 
worked out for the wedfaro of the nation. 

The three nartios were headed rospootivoly by Tropov, by ihxmi Ignatov, 
and by Gontshkoy and Stolypin, Strange and almost im^rediblo a.s it, will 
sound, Trcipov adyisod liberal concessions. Tho man who had arranged 
poeioins, tho poticwr who ha(l knoutod, sent to mines and to Siberia, who 
aud moarceratccl m the prison colls of Sts. Beter and Banl and in llu^ lorln'SH 
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of Sclilussolburg thousands of revolutionaries, wLom h© looked upon as 
personal enemies of lus imperial master, this man advised the czar to hold 
out the olive branch to the cadets. 

Trepov was neither more nor less than a faithful Yanitshar, who knew 
no aim in life other than that of serving his master and furthering his in- 
terest. Ho had no theories and no principles. His solo criterion and 
standard of good and evil was the interest ot the master. He was neither 
conservative nor liberal ; he had no political opinions of his own. His was 
the soul of a Yanitshar, of a faithful bull-dog, whoso qualities wo cannot 
loraiso, but whose fidelity may perhaps elicit some admiration. When this 
faithful servant found out that it became of paramount importance to the 
interests of his imperial master to grant concessions, all the arguments of 
the reactionary party became os nou^it with him, and the implacable enemy 
of revolutionaries, the stage manager of pogroms and of riots, the terror of 
nihilists and of students, suddenly appeared, as, liberal as the cadets them- 
selves, without in the least having changed his views. It was for this reason, 
too, that shortly before death put an end to his zeal, Trepov was not a 
pomona grata in court circles. His programme had been as follows : The 
cadets,” ho said, “ are strong, influential, and above all, ambitious. They 
are thirsting for power. The view of portfolios and ministerial benches is 
dazzling them. Lot us stretch out a hand to the cadets, let us grant them 
concossmns, and, with united effort, build the bridge over the gulf which is 
dividing now and old Russia.” 

Trepov advised the czar to form a mixed cabinet, consisting of Jtumself, 
perhaps, as ministor of war, of liberal bureaucrats like Yormolov, former 
minister of agriijulturo, and of throe or four prominent members from among 
the cadets. Ho thus hoped to satisfy the ambition of the latter, and, by 
granting thorn concossi<ms, at the same time persuade them to abandon 
at least the idea of the compulsory expropriation of landowners, which ho 
considered too dangerous a measure. Tropov's intention was to form a 
s(»cially bureaucratic cabinet which, supported by the court and by the 
best organised political party in the country, would ultimately succeed in 
(vstablisliing order and save Russia, and above all, the czar. Active nego- 
ttiations wore consoquentiy carried on between Tropov on the one side, and 
Milyoukov and other prominent leaders of the cadets on the other, through 
the intormodiary oi a foreign litterateur living in St. Petersburg. The 
eudeavours of the faithful servant of the czar were, however, frustrated. 
Two other parties claimed the attention of thei czar, and both equally 
strongly coiuhmmcd the Tropov programme. Count Ignatev— who has 
suum boon assaHsinatod -urged tho czar to crush the hydra-liead of op- 
posilitju, Ignatov ropresontod that powerful class, tho rich landowners, 
wliioh is the mainstay of autocracy. ^ Ho could see no wssibility of con- 
ocBsioiL There was no necessity either, for Ignatov clisbelioved in the 
dangi^r of the revolution. It was only a bluff, ho said, of Count Witte, 
whose ambition it was to be the president of the first Russian republic. , 
The andm nfgimc must maintain its prerogatives; prisons, exile and 
Siberia Wi)uld noon teach tho few unwise dreamers that autocracy was as 
firm OH over, im<l meant to remain so for the future. The famous framer 
of tho May laws advined a policy of oppression,— openly and unhesitatingly ; 
—ho wlvinod eaimon shots and salvoes for the canaille: frighten the 
canailU and it will soon give up opposing its masters, and czardom and 
bureaucracy will again triumph. 
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The ProgramTne of iStolypin and the J)lm^fution of (hr Duma 


Standing botweon theHO two program ni oh, tlu^ liboral of Tr/pov and tho 
reactionary of Ignatev, was that oi Stolypin and Goutahkov, whioii ultimatoly* 
gained favour with the czar. GoutBhlwv's programme was briefly this; lA 
dissolve the duma, to promise tlie mitum to convene anot.hcr duma within 
a few months, and in the moantime to take the mHutssary stopn Hf> an to be 
sure of a government majority in the next, iissombly. (loutshkov muint,ained 
that he had carefully studied the causes of rov<dutionB in woHtorn Eurcjpo 
and the course they had taken. He had arrivcnl at the concluHton that 
revolution was a malady, a fever which will octauiionally break out, in the 
normal social body, but was not dangerous in itself, if properly attended to. 
The best remedies for this disease wore juitienoo and pereevttraiUM^. Had the 
western European governments at various pcndotls and in various (countries 
been armed with a sufBcient dose of these antidoUss, liad they nt>i lost 
courage, and in a frenzy of despair either made concessions or ad<mted 
extreme measures, but simply tried to gain time, the rtwolnt.ioxiiary fever 
would gradually have abated, and the social pulse regaiiusd its normal state. 
Russia should now be wise and try to benefit by the <5xperi(‘n(u^. gainetl from 
the study of western Europe. No extnnne measures, but, also n<» ('.omusssions. 
The programme, therefore, which Gouishkov, in c.onjnnctjon witln Stolypin, 
elaborated, was as follows: The (hima must bo dissolved by an impt^rial 
ukase; at the same time, however, ho})C itMHt bo Imld otit t,o the ctnintry in 
the shape of a promise to convene a new imHcmbly within a few months. 
In the meantime a strong oridcavour sluuild ho made to orgiuiifUi all the 
conservative forces, who would rahy ro\md the party of the C)otol wrist s ami 
form the government party in the new duma. 

Nicholas 11, os might Wo boon expected from a man <»[ Ids iindcMndod 
character, listened neither to the lilHjral plan of liis friend Trepov, nor 
to the advice of the reactionary Ignatev, but adopteil tla^ programme 
elaborated by Goutshkov and Stolypin. Ho wm e<pially afraid of the 
concessions which Trepov advised him to grant to th(< ead<^ts as of lht» 
dictatorship which Ignatev ur^od him to institute. Ho furllusr wislusd, 
according to his ideas of chivalry, to keep his word which he hatl pledged, 
viz. to give his country a kind of parliament. The Gzar of all Ihe KusMiaft 
therefore, decided to dissolve the duma and to issue a ukase convcjuing a 
new one in a few months, in which care Hhould be tak<m that the govern- 
monfc and conservative elements should form the preponderat ing majm*ity. 
And thus the struggle between the throe parties in the Htar Ghamber <^ndecl 
in the victory of Goutshkov-Sfcolypin, and tho^ result was the nkane of 
J uly 21, 1906, dissolving the duma—a ukaso whicdi startled Kuro|ie at the 
very moment when the English premier was welcoming the dtilegates of 
the Inter-parliamentary Conference in London. The Busman delegates 
suddenly learned that the assembly which they hwl come to represent in 
the English metropolis had ceased to exist The cadets and the labour 
oarty assembled at Tiborg and drafted a manifesto to the nation. It was, 
.aowever, of no avail. Although the cadets were not arrested, the nation 
was too frightened to respond to their appeal for support against the 
government. 
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Autocracy Triumphs 


A]id thuH Nicholas II, iu uttoring his famous words, “My autocracy 
is as famous as over," seat homo the representatives of the nation, some 
of thorn to prison and death. Many fell as glorious martyrs in the 
battle for liberty. A shot fired at Torioki, by an assassin hired by the 
roactionarioH, caused tho untimely death of one of the most intelligent aiid 
useful ex-inoinbors of tho durna, M. J. Herzenstein. 


And although Trepov had in the meantime died, his spirit was still 
hovering round tho imperial palaces of Teterhof and Tsarskoi Selo. Tho 
matitlo of Trepov had lallen upon his disciples. Pompously and solemnly, 
boating tho big drum, tho government of the czar announced to its faithful 
subjects and to expectant Europe that tho ora of reforms, of liberty and 
progress, was now to begin — an ora of felicity inaugurated by a benevolent 
government But instead of reforms and progress there commenced, 
promptly and vigorously, a period of oppression. Inspired undoubtedly 
ay tho example of tho trihunaiix rdvolutionvaires of 1789, the Kussian 
courts of justice wore replaced by courts-martial. In the course of a few 
weeks more than loO persons were either hanged or shot. Thousands 
were sent at the expense of the government to the mines or to the 
Siberian snowhclds, where they could find leisure to cool their burning 
revolutionary brows. As many as throe trains a day were leaving Russia , 
for Siberia, transporting into exile Imndrcds of political offenders, 
men and women unworthy of the liberty tho guvernment Avas willing to 


grant. 

Even tho opl-imists liad to admit that things looked grave. M. Milyoukov, 
the emiuent loader, urged at tho Congress of Helsingfors tho necessity of 
abandoning tlu^ idea of a passive resistance and of refusing to furnish recruits 
ami to pay taxes. Tho idea of a general strike had to bo abandoned, the 
armed local revolts wore speedily suppressed, the much talked of agrarian 
rising caim^ i^o nothing. The struggle for liberty ivas gradually being 
crusiied. T'bousands of bravo men were oourt-martialled, piteously mur- 
<lerod, slaughterisd, tortured and imprisoned, sent to fortresses and to mines- 
Aul.iKU‘a(*y i.riumpluHl, 

Kvi'nt.H vfhldi followed the dissolution of tho durna thus tended to prove 
the ftouuduoHH and the advarrtago of tho Goutshkov-Stolypin programme. 
The rovelut.innary fever, as Goutshkov had called it, bi-oke outj the crisis 
WJVH reachctl, but/il; ilid not turn out to bo fatal. Tho country did not rise. 
The plans of rcvolulh>narics to got into their power the whole district round 
Tsiirski^i Solo and to arrest the czar were frustrated. Tho mutinies of 


Svyhorg and Kronstadt wore promaturo, remained unsupported, and Avere 
easily and spoedily crushed. Tho groat peasant mass^ remained passiv-". 
A new durna had boon promised and the country decided to wait. ^ The 
cadets, on the otln^r hand, committed a blunder with the Yiborg manifesto, 
and tluxH furnished the government with a pretext— of which it was only 
too glad t.o avail it.self— -to prosecute them as revolutionaries; the party 
suffered oouBidcrably ; its clubs wore closed, its pamphlets confiscated, and 
its organs suspended. 
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In the meantime preparations for tlio election of inombora for the new 
(liuua wore carried on. Gontshkov proceeded t.o work ont his plans in, 
arran^dm,e the electoral campaign. Neither money nor trouble was seared 
in the endeavour to secure a govorninout majority for t!m now duneu 
Rumours were circulated aud repeated that ten million roubles (X 1,000, 000) 
had been assigned by the govornmont for the campaign, 'rhese rumours 
were never olUcially contradicted; anti in fact coaKubsrablo sums wore 
lavished by the coumirvative and government particss. Dozens <d’ journals 
were started l>y the Octobrists in the provimjcs, hundreds (d’ oratoni wero 
sent out to enlighton the poo]plo, millions of proclamat-ions were distributed 
among the peasants, fighting bands wore organised and providtal with sticks 
for tlio purpose of beatmg Jews, students, and the wives ami etuldren of the 
intollcctuals, A great number of guns and revolvers from the arsenals were 
distributed among the Black-hundreds. Clergymen wetis eommamled by 
their occlesiastical superiors to weach fnun thmr pulpits in the interoBt- 
the governiuont, and to brand the tirst duma as a Jtwwk KahaL All the 
parties that were over so little more radical than that, of the Ootidirists were 
accused of being revolutionary and their existence dtHdared to be illegal; 
their bureaus wore closed, their newsp^ors suspomled, and their books and 
pamphlets confiscated and^ burned. Thousands suapoctiMl of radicaliam, 
among them lawyers, physicians, and other respected and honourable citizens, 
wore arrested,^ taken away from their families ami sent to prison or to Liberia. 
In order to frighten the Jews a pogroin was arranged in Bcdlico. The 
goveminont further found the senate a willing iuHtruuHmt in its hands for 
the business of interpreting the electoral laws. In order to cUminato the 
radical elements and to invalidate them iis electors, the senate mterpreted 
the election laws in such a manner as to suit the government. 

\ In spite, however, of all the endeavours mmlo by the government ««in 
spite of terrorism, hooliganism, police and clergy* -the op'posilion was clearly 
in a majority in the new duma. It was opened in Mare a, U)07, but during 
the lint few weeks no proper work was done. And indeed it loeins as if 
the difficulties now arising are even greater than those by which the 
^vernment was faced in t!ae first duma. There seems to lie no hope that 
the goyernmont will be able to work with a majority in tiio present dunn*. 

It is not within the province of history to foretell the future, but past 
and present events seem to suggest that Kioliolaa II will have to choow 
one of the following throe alternatives 

Pnmo : To continue the struggle against the domawls of his own nation 
for liberty, to uphold the anmn regiim, and ultimately to establish a 
dictatorship. 

Secundo : To grant the peasants economic privileges ami thus make them 
abandon the idet^ of political foeedom. 

Tertio: To yield to the claims of the radicals and consent to play the 
^ constitutional monarch, is. reign nominally, but not rule- 

That Nioholi^ II will choose the last-named alternative cannot for one 
moment be imanned. All those who have closely followed the history of this 
scion of the Holstein Gottorp family must admit that with all his weakness 
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lie has many traits of oharaot,tjr that remind one of his grcati-graxitlfa,t.her, 
J^inl I.. There is a groat deal of ol>8tinacy in him, oouplod with notions of 
elnvalr^. It was tliat romantic cdiivalrous notion that made Paul commit 
many lollies, imd it was this saiuo sentiment which made Nicholas declares 
th.at'it' is his duty U) hand over to his son and heir the burden which God 
had placed on Ids shoulders. As for the second alternative — oven if the 
czar were wiHing to adopt) it— the court party will most violently oppose it. 
The iut)Grosts*of those parasites are at state, 

Thortj riumdus consecpiently the lirst alternative, which will, m all 
probability, bo’ tlic one chosen by the cjiar. Czardoin will continue its 
struggle against the nation. 
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TREATY OF PARTS 


GENERAL TREATY BETWEEN THE QUEEN OF THE UNITED KINODOM OF IIRKAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, THE IIMVEROE OF AUHTUIA, THE EMFEUOR OF 
THE FRENCH, THE KING OF PIUJSBIA, THE EMl’EROU OF UlIHHIA, 'ITIE 
KING OF SARDINIA, AND THE SULTAN 


Signed at Paris, March 30lh, lSt56, 


IMxficatwm exchanged at Paris, A}rril27th 


Art. 1. From the day of the exchanges of the rat-ifieations of the pnwHit 
treaty there shall be peace and friendship l)(‘tween her majesty the Qnvm of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, his majesty i!u‘ eanpiTor 
of the French, his majesty the King of Sardinia, his im|MTial majesty the 
Sultan, on the one part, and his majesty the IfhniKTor of all the lUwsiaH, on 
the other part, as well as between their heirs and Huccessors, their r(^HiM‘(*,tive 

dominions and subjects in perpetuity. 

Art. 2. Peace being happily re-established Ix^twecm their said ma (wties, 
the territories conquered or occupied by their armies during the war a. iall be 

reciprocally evacuated. , . , . i * t 

Special arrangements shall regulate the mode of the evacuawon, which 

shall be as prompt as possible. _ ^ ^ 

Art. 3. His majesty the Emperor of all the Russias engages to tmiom to 
his majesty the Sultan the town and citadel of Kars, as well iib the other parts 
of the Ottoman territory of which the Russian troops am in pmseasiom ^ 
Art. 4. Their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdotn of Britain 
and Ireland, the Em peror of the French, the King of Sardinia, and tlu% Sultan, 
engage to restore to !biis majesty the Emperor of all the RusaiM the towns and 
ports of Sebastopol, Balaklava, Kamiesch, Eupatoria, Kertch, Yemkalei 
Kinbum, as well as all other territories occupied by the allied troops. ^ 
Art. 6. Their majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Gn^at Britain 
and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, the Emperor of all the RusBias, the 
King of Sardinia, and the Sultan, grant a full and entire amnesty to thow of 
their subjects who may have been compromised by any iparticipation what- 
soever in the events of the war in favour of the cause of the enemy. 
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H)» is expressly understood that such nmnesty shall extend to the subjc^cts 
ii each of the belligenuit parties who may have continued during the war to 
- be emiploycd in the service of one of the other belligerents. 

Art. 6. Prisoners of war shall bo immediately given up on either aide. 

Art. 7. Her majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, "his majesty the Emperor of Austria, his majesty the Emperor of 
the French, his majesty the King of Prussia, his majesty the Emperor of all 
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for the w(dfar(‘ of bis subjects, issued a firman which, while ameliorating their 
condition witho\it distinction of ndigion or of race, records his generous inten- 
tions towiinls th(‘ (diristian population of his empire, and wishing to give a 
furllKU' proof cd his senthiKoits in tiuit respect, Inis resolved to communicate 
to th(‘ ciKitracUng partws tlu' said hrman, emanating spontaneously from his 
sovtuvigu will. 

Tim (‘ontraiding pow(U’s n'.cognlse tiie high value of this communication. 
It is <*learly understood^ that it cannot, in any case, give to the said powers 
tlui right, to interftu’<‘,_ cither collectively or separately, in the relations of his 
maj<wty tlie Sultan with his subjects, nor in the internal administration of his 
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into their portM Hituated up()n the coast of the Black Sea, in confonnity with 
the principlea of intenmtional law. 

Art. 1.1 The Black Sea being neutralised according to the terms of Art. 
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11, the maintenance or establishment upon ito coast of military-maritime iwraen- 
als becomes alike unne( 5 CBsary and purposeless; in consequenei^, his majesty 
the Emperor of all the Russias and his imin^rial xnajesty the^ Sultan (sugage 
not to establish or to maintain upon that coiist any milittiry-marilhxie xmmal 

Art. 14. Their majesties the Emperor of all th<^. Ruasitw and tile Hult«u\ 
having concluded a convention for the purpose of std,tiing the force and the 
number of light vessels necessary for the s<srvice of their coftsl^, whielx ih<\y/ 
reserve to themselves to maintain in the Black Bea, that convtmtion is annt^xtid 
to the present treaty, and shall have the sana^ force and validity, m if it fornwsd 
an integral part thereof. It cannot bes (uilu^r annulled or modified without 
the assent of the powers signing the present treaty. 

Art. 15. The act of the Congress of Vienna havixig eaUbli«h(Hl tlu*- princi- 
ples intended to regulate the navigation of rivers which separate or traviirso 
different states, the contracting powers stipulate among themm!lv(^H that those 
principles shall in future be equally applied to tlie Danube and it.s mouths. 
Th^ declare that this arrangement henceh^rtli forms a part of the public law 
of Europe, and take it under their guarantee. 

The navigation of the Danube cannot be subjected to any inqMHliment or 
charge not expressly provided for by the Btipulationn contained in the folltw- 
ing articles; in conseciuence, there shall not 1x5 It^vkul any toll hnmdcxl Hok'ly 
upon the fact of the navigation of the river, nor any duty upon th(5 goods 
which may be on board of vessels. The n'gulatiouH of police and of <iuarau- 
tinc to be established for the safety of th(5 aiahis .s(‘i)arated (>r travc^rsed by 
that river shall be so framed as to facilitate, as much mi possibk^, th(5 jassage 
of vessels. With the exception of such n^gulations, no obstacle w.iatevi'r 
shall be opposed to free navigation. 

Art, 16. Establishing a te.mporary international commission for the ctm- 
trol of navigation on the Damme. 

Arts, 17-19. Establishing a permanent commissii>n for tins improveuxuit 
and control of navigation on the Danube. 

Art. 20. In exchange for the towns, ports, and UTritories enumemU^d in 
Art. 4 of the present treaty, and in order more fully to 11x5 fn^t^.dom of 
the navigation of the Danube, his majesty the Einperor of all the Russiw 
consents to the rectification of his frontier in Itessarabia, 

Art. 21. Th^5 territory ceded by Russia shall Ixi annexed to tlm principality 
of Moldavia under the suzerainty of tlxt Sublime Porte. The inhabitants of 
that territory shall enjoy the rights and privileges secured in ih (5 princi- 
palities; and during the space of three years they sliall Im ptirmitted to transfer 
their domicile elsewhere, -disposing frcxsly of their projrwrty. 

^ Art. 22. The principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia shall continue to 
enjoy, under the suzerainty of the Porte and under the guarimhic of the con- 
tracting powers, the privileges and immunities of which tJ:iey ait 5 in tKJsm^fwion, 
No exclusive protection shall be exercised over them by any of t(x 5 gimran- 
teemg powers. There shall be no separate right of intertertmcis m their 
mternal affairs. 

Arte. 23-27. Concerning the government, adxniniatraiion, preservation of 
order in, and defence of the principalities of Wallachia and Mrddavia. 

28. pie principality of Senria shall continue to hold the Bublime 
Foto, m comormity with the imperial JwM which fix and determine its riglite 
and unmumties, placed henceforward under the collective guarantee of the 
contracting powers. In consequence the said principality shall preserve its 
independent and national admmistration, as aa foil liberty of worship^ 
of legislation, of commeree, and of navigatioBu 
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AKt* 29. The right of garrison of the Sublime Porte, as stipulated by ante- 
rior regulations, is maintained. No armed intervention can take place in 
Servla without [ revious agreement between the high contracting powers. 

Art, 30, llis majesty_ tixe Emperor of all the Russias and his majesty the 
Suitau maintain in its integrity the state of their possessions in Asia, such 
as it legally existed before the rupture. A mixed commission for the verifica- 
tion or rectification of the frontiers is provided for. 

Art, 31. The territories occupied during the war by the troops of their 
majesties the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the 
Einperor of Austria, tlie Emperor of the French, and the King of Sardinia, 
according to the terms of the conventions signed at Constantinople on the 12th 
of March, 1854, between Great Britain, France, and the Sublime Porte; on 
the 14th of June, of the same year, between Austria and the Sublime Porte; 
and on the 15th of March, 1855, between Sardinia and the Sublime Porte, shall 
be evacuated as soon as possible after the exchange of the ratifications of the 
present treaty. The periods and the means of execution shall form the ob- 
ject of an arrangement between the Sublime Porte and the powers whose 
troops have occu pied its territory. 

Art, 32. Until the treaties or conventions which existed before the war 
between the belligerent powers have been either renewed or replaced by new 
iiciB, commerce of importation or of exportation shall take place reciprocally 
oil tlie footing of the regulations in force before the war; and. in all other mat- 
t(‘rH their subjects shall be respectively treated upon the footing of the most 
favoured nation. 

Art. 33. The convention concluded this day between their majesties the 
(luiuui of the Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of 

t.h(‘ Fnmcli, on tlu; <nie part, and his majesty the Emperor of all the Russias 
on the other part r(^Hpe:cilng the Aland Islands, is and remains annexed to the 
prcjHcut treaty, and shall have the same force and validity as if it formed a part 
thereof. 


CONVlflNTIONS ANNEXED TO THE PRECEDING TREATY 

1 . Conventum between the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the Emperor of Awtria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prmsm, the Emveror of Russia, and the King of Sardinm, on the one 
and the Eultan on the other part, respecting the Straits of the Bor- 
ikinelk^ atd of the Bosporus, 

Art. 1. His maj(58ty the Sultan, on the one part, declares that he is firmly 
rcBidvcd to maintain for thci future the principle invariably established as the 
ancient rule of his tanpirc, and in virtue of which it has at all times been pro- 
lnbit*<al for the shipa of war of foreign powers to enter the Straits of the Dar- 
dane.lleH and of tins Boaporus, and that, so long as tlie Porte is at peace, his 
majesty will admit no fonlgn ship of war into the said Straits. 

And their maj(‘-«iit^H the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, the. IhnptTor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the King of 
Prussia, the Emperor of all the Russi^, and the King of Sardinia, on the other 
part, cng^xg (5 to respect this determination of the Sultana's, and to conform 
themBclves to the principle above declared. ^ ^ 

Art. 2. Tlie Bu tan row^rvea to himmdf, as in past times, to deliver fnmans 
' of pnaaagc for light veascls under flag of war, which shall be employed, as 
usual, in the service of the missions of foreign powers. 
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Art. 3. The same cxciepiiou applies to the vesHels imdc'r hag of war, 
which each of the contraelirig powcnvs is autlHuised io station at the inoutha ij 
ihc Danube, in order to secure the extamt.imHjf th(‘ n*g\daiioi*s relative to the 
hberty of that river, and the mimbe.r of whhdi is not to exceeil two for each 
power, 

2 , Convention between the Emperor of Uimla and the Eultan, ImUingthdr mval 

force in the JUack Sea, 

Art. L The high contracting parties nuit.ually < ngag<^ not to havc^ in the 
Black Sea any other vessels of war thtui thosc^ <if which th<^ uuinhor, tiu^ force, 
and the dimensions are hereinafU^r Btipulated 

Art. 2. The high contracting parties reserves to thenmelves each to inaiti- 
tain in that sea six stemn-veasidH of fifty nud irs in Imigth at the line of flota- 
tion, of a tonnage of 800 tons at the maximum, and four light Hieain or sailing 
vessels, of a tonnage which shall not exceed 2(R) tons each. 

3 . Converition between her Mamiy the Qmmtof the tlniicd Kinydom of Grmt 

Britain and Ireland, the Emperor of the French, and the Enqwnpr oj limm, 
respecting the Aland hlayuls. 

Art. 1, His majesty the Emperor of all the Ruhhuw, m onh^r t-o respond to 
the desire which has beem expresseil to him by tladr majt‘Hti(‘M the (iiu'cn of 
me United Kingdom of Great Britain and Indand and Emperor of the 
French, declares that the Aland IslandB shall not he fortified, and that no 
military or naval establishment shall be inaintainiMl or credited tln^n^ 


.ueclaration respecting rnardime law, signed by the jdeni potent iaricH of Grmt 
Britain, Austria, France, Pmsssia, Uimia, Sardinia, and Turkmj, 
assembled in amgress at Paris, Ajnril Udh, ISfdi, 

The plenipotentiaries who signed the treaty of Paris, on the 30th of March, 
1856, being dmly authorized, and having come to an agreianent, have adopted 
the following solemn declaration:— 

1. Privat^ring is, and remains, abolished. 

2. The neutral flag covers enemy’s goods, with the exception of «'^ontraband 
of war. 

3. Neutral goods, with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable 
to capture under enemy’s flag. 

4. Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective — that is to say 
maintained by force sufficient really to prevent mmm to the count of the enemy. 

The governments of the undersigned plenipotentiaries engage to bring the 
present declaration to the knowledge of the states which have taken part m 
the congress of Paris, and to invite them to accede to it, 

Convinced that the maxims which they now proclaim, cannot but m 
received with gratitude by the whole world, the undewigned ]>lenipoten- 
tiaries doubt not that the efforts of their governments to obtain the geneitd 
adoption thereof will be crowned with full succ««. 

The present declaration is not and shall not be binding, except between 
those powers who have acceded, or shall accede, to it. 

Done at Paris, the 16th of April, 1856* 

[Here follow the names of the plenipotentiaries of the signatory powers.] 
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II 

TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878 

ITor Majesljy the Cluccn of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, Eiiipreas ®f India, Ilis Majesty the Emperor of Germany, King of Prassia, 
Ills Majesty the Emperor of Austria, IGng of Bohemia, etc., and King Apos- 
tolic of Hungary, the^ President of the French Republic, His Majesty the 
King of Italy, His Majesty the Emperor of All the jxussias and His Majesty 
the Emperor of the Ottomans, being desirous to regulate with a* view to 
Europcjun order, conformably to the stipulations of the Treaty of Paris of 
30th March, ltS56, the questions raised in the East by the events of lale years 
and by the war terminated by the Preliminary Treaty of San Stefano, have 
been unanimously of opinion that the meeting of a Congress would offer the 
best means of facilitating an understanding, 

[Here follow the names of the ambassadors.] 

Who, in accordance with the proposal of the Court of Austria-Hungary, 
and on the invitation of the Court of Germany, have met at Berlin furnShed 
witti full powers, whicli have been found in good and due form. 

An imclerstanding having been happily established between them, they 
have agrcicd to the following stipulations: 

Ari. 1, Bulgaria is constituted an autonomous and tributary Principality 
undc‘r the suz(n*ainty of Ilia Irnperifil Majesty the Sultan; it will Imve a Chris- 
tian gov(‘.rument and a national militia. 

Art. 2. Tlu^ Principality of Bulgaria wall include the following territories: 

[I!cr(‘ bdlows a (bdiailed account of boundaries. These having mainly a 
t(a!lmical iuitux^Ht arc omitfted here and in other articles of the treaty of the 
mm nature, Hiose articles likewise whose importance is purely local are 
giv(m iu al)br(wiated form,] 

This dclinutation shall be fixed on the spot by the European Commis- 
sion, on which the Signatory Powers shall be represented. It is understood: 
L That this Commission will take into consideration the necessity for His 
Imperial Majesty the Sultan to be able to defend the Balkan frontier of 
Eastoni Ilumelia. 2. That no fortifications may be erected within a radius 
of 10 kilonu^trcH from Samakov, 

Art 3. The Prince of Bulgaria shall be freely elected by the population 
and confinnetl by the Sublime Porte, with the assent of the Powers. No 
mcmbix of the Iteigning Dynasties of the Great European Powers may be 
(ilecbal Prince of Bulgaria. In case of a vacancy in the princely dignity the 
election of a new Prince shall take place under the same conditions and with 
the same ftinns. 

Art, 4. An Assembly of Notables of Bulgaria convoked at Tirnovo, shall, 
k^fore the ek^ction of the Prince, draw up the Organic Law of the Princi- 
jiality. In the districts where Bulgarians are intermixed with Turkish, 
Rumanian, Greek or otlicr populations, the rights and intents of these popu- 
lationn shall l)e biktai into consideration as regards the elections and the 
drawing up (4' the Organic Law. 

Art. 5. I)ifT(‘-renceH of religious creed not to be a bar to office holding 
in Bulgaria, (/omplote freedom of worship assured. 

Ari. (L The provisional iulmmistration of Bulgaria. 

Art, 7, The provisional rSgime shall not be prolonged beyond a 

period of nine montim from the exchange of the ratifications of th^ present 
n, w.-«v()k xnt, at 
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Treaty. Wlicn the Organic Law is complel^iHl the election of the Prince of 
Bulgaria sliall be proceeded witli immediately. Ah rnmn m tlic Priu<‘,e Hliall 
have been installed, the new organiaation whall be put into ftjrc-e, and the 
Principality shall enter into the full (mjoyuient of^ its autonomy. , 

Art. 8. The treaties of conunercH^ sind navigation iw well m all e.on- 
ventiona and aTrangeincnts concluded iKd.wwnn Porthgn Powern and Porte, 
and now in force are maintained in the Principality of Pidgaria, and *no 
change shall be made in them with regard to any P(»wer without lin pnwioim 
consent. No transit duties shall be l<^vi(Hl in Bulgaria oti goods piwsing 
through that |)rincipality. The Hubjeuds and citi?;(atH of commena'. of till tlie 
powers shall be treated in the principality on a footing of Htrict equality. The 
immunities and privileges of foixngners, m wtdl as the rights o{ esonsular 
jurisdiction and protection as estalilislKHl by <iui eapitulationH and UHages, 
shall remain in full force so long as they Hhall not have Iwen niodiiied with 
the consent of the parties concerned 

Art. 9. Tribute to be paid by Bulgariti to suwa’fiin c.ouri, etc. 

Art. 10. Railway (lucstions in Bulgaria. 

Art, 11. Evacuation and demolition of Bulgarian forire^^sc^s. 

Art. 12. Land rights of non-nwident Moslems and others. (lommiH- 
si'on to settle questions of state propesrty. Bul|f:srianH tnvv'ding in 'rurlu'y 
subject to Ottoman laws. 

Art. 13. A province is formed south of the Balkans which will tak(^ 
the name of ‘‘Eastern lUuuelia,’' and will rtannin und(‘r the diivct politie.ni 
and military authority of His Imperial Majesty, the Sultan, umlcr eonditions 
of administrative autonomy. It shall have aOhristiau Oovernor ( Icuiend. 

Art. 14. Boundaries of Eastm'u itunudia,. 

Art. 15. Ilis Majesty, the Sultan, shall hav(^ the right td providing for 
the defence of the land and sc^a frouiuu'S of ihi? provhuu^ hy eretding foriille.a* 
tions on those frontau’S and maintainimr troops then^ IntVnml order is main- 
tained in Eastern llumclia by a naiiva^ g(uuk*irmerk^ assmUHl by n. lo<*al militia. 
In forming these corps, the oflicers of which nominated by tlie Sidian, ro“ 
gard shall be paid in the difTcrent localities to the religion of the inlmhitantH. 

His Imperial Majesty, the Bulian, uiidmd.nki's not to mnploy irn^gular 
troops, sucl.i as Bashi-Bazouks and PircjwsianH, in thi^ garrisoim of tlu^ fron- 
tiers. The regular troops detailed for this se.rvitai nuisi md, in any case he 
billeted on the inhabitants. When they pass ilirough the provinee they Hhall 
not make a stay there. 

Art. 16. The governor-general shall liave tlu^ right of Hummoning the 
Ottoman troops in tlio event of tlni internal or oKiernal HtHmrIty‘oi the 
province being threatened. In such an eventuality the Sul dime Porte shall 
inform the representatives of the Powers at Ooimiantiimpk^ td' wndi a dt^cision, 
as well iis of the exigencies which justify it. 

Art. 17. The governor-general of Etisteru lUmudia shall t»e nominaietl 
by the Sublime Porte, with the iissent of the Powers for a h'rm of livt^ years. 

Arts. 18 and 19, Creating a European commisHion for the organisation of 
Eastern Eumelia. 


Arts, 20 and 21. Concerning foreign relations, religious llbtady mul rail- 
way administration of Eastern Rumelia. 

Art. 22, Regulations concerning RuHsian occupation of Bulgaria and 
Eastern Eumelia. Evacuation of Rumania. 

Art. 23. The Sublime Forte undertakes scrupulouHly t.o apply, in tlm 
Island of Crete the Organic Uw of 1868 witii H\idi ni(Hlifiwitioim iw may 
be considered equitable. Similar laws adapUitl to local niquiromontH, ex- 
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cepting ^ regards the exemption from taxation granted to Crete shall also 
lie introduced into the other parts of Turkey in Europe, for which no such 
.organisation haa been provided by the present Treaty. The Sublime Porte 
sihall depute special Commissions, in w'hich the native element shall be largely 
represented, to settle^ the details of the new laws in each province. The 
sc ieme*s of firganisation resulting from these labours shall be submitted for 
oicammation to tlie Sublime Porte, which, before promulgating the Acts for 
jMitting them into force, aliall consult the European Commission instituted 
j;or Eastern Ruinelia. 

Art. 24. In the event of the Sublime Porte and Greece being unable to 
agree upon the rectification of frontiers suggested in the 13th protocol of 
the Congress of Berlin, Germany, Austria-Hungary, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, and Russifli reserve to themselves to offer their mediation to the two 
parties to facilitate negotiations. 

Art. 25, The provinces of Bosnia and Herzegovina shall be occupied 
and administered by Austria-Hungary. The government of Ausma- 
Hungary, not desiring to undertake the administration of the Sandjak of 
Novibazar, which extends between Servia and Montenegro in a south-easterly 
direction to the other side of Mitrovitz, the Ottoman administration shall 
continue to exercise its functions there. Nevertheless, in order to assure the 
maintenance of the new political state of affairs, as well as the freedom and 
security of communications, Austria-Hungary reserves the right of keeping 
garrisons and having military and commercial roads in the whole of this part 
of the atU5i(mt Vilayet of Bosnia. 

Arts. 2()-33. Recognitiofi of- the independence of Montenegro and regula- 
tioxiB as to its boundaries, freedom of worship, debt, commerce and defence. 

Art. M. The High Contracting Parties recognise the independence of 
Servia, subjind to the conditions set forth in the following Article. 

Art. Jif). DiiTerences of religious creed to be no bar to officeholding in 
Servia; frticdom of worshi];) assured. 

Art, Ifoundarics ol; Servia. 

Arts. 37 “42. Concerning commercial relations and consular jurisdiction in 
Servia; railway administration and property rights. 

Art.^ 43, The High Contracting randes recognise the independence of 
Uuniania, subject to the conditions set forth in the two following Articles. 

Art. 44, Differences in ndigious creed to be no bar to officeholding in 
Rumania : '*fre(5dom of worship assured. 

Arts, 45 4(1 Concerning the cession of Bessarabian territory by Rumania 
to Russia and tlm addition of the Danubian Delta, etc., to Rumania. 

Arts. 47“-41). Concicrniug fislicries, transit dues and rights of foreign con- 
suls in Rumania. 

Art. 50. E(x*iprocity of consular rights between Turkey and Rumania, 
Transfer of |)ublic works in ceded territory. 

Art, 52. In order to increiise the guarantees which assure the freedom 
of navigation on tl)e Danube, which is recognised as of European interest, the 
Hi|j;h Contracting Parties determine that all the fortresses and fortifications 
existing on tlio course of the river from the Iron Gates to its mouths shall be 
rased, and no new ones erected. No vessel of war shall navigate the Danube, 
below th(^ Iron Gates, with the exception of vessels of light tonnage in the 
service of the river police and customs. The ''stationnaires” of the Powers 
at the mouths of the Danulie may, however, ascend the river as far as Galatz. 

Arte. 53 -56. Concerning the rights and duties of the European Commis- 
sion of the Danube. 
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Art. 57. Rights of Austria-lIuiiKary on Uic_ Diuivi'bt!. . . , 

Art 58 The Sublime Porte eeden to tin! Kuksiiui iMnpint m Awa, th 
territories of Archh'Ui, Kars, and Hatuin, togtdlier with t.lw. latter port, as 
well as all the territories conutrisod btaween the forinia- Itnsao-TurkiHli 

frontier and the following line: ^ , 

IHere follows new boundary lino bctwwn Ruasia and lurkey.l 
Art. 59. His Majesty the Emiwror of Riiwia dec.hurH that it in luiiintinj- 
tion to constitute Batuin a free port, etweutially eoniinereial. 

Art. 60. Restoration of Alasehherd to Turkey; eession il Khotour to 

Art. 61. The Sublime Porh. undertakoH to earry out, withcii;, further 
dolav, the improvements and rcforin.s denmnded by local nxiuiremeutH in the 
provinces inhabited by the Anneniaus, and to guaranhr their w'curil.y ai'aiiwt 

the (Sreassians and Runls. ... , 

Art. 62. Pledge of Turkey to maintain the principle ol rehgiouH liUirty. 
Art. 6.3. The Treaty of Paris, of March ROth, 18.5(1, iw well a.s fix' 'I'lreity 
of London, of March IRtli, 1871, are uiaintnined in all mich of (heir firuvi- 
sions as are not abrogated ormodilied by the iireeediiig Mti|mlationn. 

Art. 64. The present treaty shall Im ratilied, and the ratilicatioris 

exchanged at Berlin, within three weeks, or sooner if |)oiwibl('. 

In faith whereof the respective Pleiiipolentiarie.s ha ve signed it, and alhxed 
to it the seal of their arms. Hone at Bm-liii, th(“ thirteenth day of (be month 
of July, one thousand eight hundred andseveniy-eijdit. 

j.Sigiiiitiiren.l 


THE FIRST HAGUE I'KAUE tlONT-'ERENtiK, 1H99 


[An intoniivtidinnl cunfuremen <if roiiiMiMnnlnilSvi'n of Ifm 
poworB of tho world aHBomhlod at Tiio llagut\ May IHth, IHiHl* lu 
respouBO to a call iwsuod by thoCmrof UuMiila with avium iocoM> 
corted action in rogarl to an aimcllnratloa uf thn bartbiUijw of war, 
tlio furthoranco of tlie principle of tlio arbitmtion of IntornatlonHl (lira 
putea, tho maluhoianoo of a f^onorul pfmeo and tbo jitnwildo rfMluf.t.ion 
of the world'B military and naval annatni-intfL 'riio btnt»Hri roproMonti (1 
wore tJonnany, AuBtria-IIungary, Hel^Unn, t'hinn, Jlanan, h'rance, 
Moaiico, tho tfnlted Statea, (Jreat Britain, Hwoden aiul Norway, Ihno 
mark, RiwHia, Bymln, Italy, Bervia, Hiam, tlio Neihorhmdn, Uunmnia, 
Turkey, liul^arla, (Iroeco, BwliMHand, JmionulHmrjt, Ib^raia ami 
Portuical. BcHHimm continued until July 2Dth, wb.m tho thdof^aion 
omhodiod tho conolusionB oaoliod In a final atd. for Hubmlaalon l(;> tho 
Boveral statoa ropronontod, Thhi final act oonMi«t«*d of c<tnvmG 
tions, throo formal dioclarationH and a m^dm of niK renolutionH. 'rim 
resolutions ombodiod an oxproHHion of fhodr'Hlwthiit forhiin uimotthHl 
polntH in regard to noutrals, contraliand and «o forth might la* pwiMwl 
upon by an international tribunal at an early date. Tho coiivojdbmii 
wore (1) lAir the pacific sottlonnmt of international minfilctn ; 131 Bo 
gardlng tho laws and customn of war hy land. ; <{>) tltn wlaptidlon 
to maritime warfare of the prlndplew <»f the (hmova Omvoniion, 
August 22nd, 1B04. The declaratiouM had to do with (llTimptO'« 
hibition of launching explosives and prokrtilen from halhMUW} fJ) Tim 




..e prohibition of the use of expanding or fUttenIng hulletw. Tim 
Conventions wore signed at once by U powem, (iormany, (Irimt 
Britain, Austria-Hungary, Japan, Italy, and aeveml minor powew. 
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A. CONV^5NTl<)N«FOtt THE PACIFIC BETTLEMKNT OP IN TEEN ATIONAL DISPUTES 

Tide I ---‘On the Maintcna^ice of the General Peace 

Art. L Agrecnient of pow(‘rs to ubo best efforts to ensure peaceful settlo- 
ntent of international disputes. 


Title 1 1 "-Oil Good Offices and Medmtion 

Arts. 2 “4. IlecoiTiraeridaticai of the principle of mediation, the exercise of 
which is never t^Si bo considered an unfriendly act. 

Art. 5- The functions of the mediator are at an end when once it is 
dcclaitKl, either by one of the parties to the dispute, _ or by the mediator 
himself, that the means of reconciliation proposed by him are not accepted. 

Art. 6. Good offices and mediation, either at the request of the parties at 
variance, or on the initiative of powers strangers to the dispute, have ex- 
clusively the character of advice, and never have binding force. 

Art, 7. The acceptence of mediation not to hinder preparations for, or 
interfero with the proseemtiou of war. 

Art. H. Concerning special mediation, 


Title in — On International Commissions o] Inquiry 

Arts. 0 IJh AppointiTKsii and procedure of the Commissions of Inquiry. 
Art. 14. The n^port nf ilu) Int('.rnational Commiasion of Inquiry is limited 
iu a Hiiihnue.ni of faef^s, and is in no way the character of an arbitral award. 

Title IV Oil International ArUlration 

(’uArTER I — On tue System of Aubituation 

Arts. 15 IP. Uc(U)gnition of tins efficacy of arbitration conventions, and 
ih<^ iinplicnl engagennent of loyal submission to the award. 


CUAPTMR lT--d)N TUB FrEMANENT CoUET OF AeBITEATION 

Art. 2(1, Ihulortaking of the signatory powers to organise a permanent 
('ourt* 

Art. 21, The permanent court shall l>e competent for all arbitration cases, 
unloHS iln^ pnrtkw agree to institute a apeoial tribunal 

Art, 22. An inUjrnational bureau, established at The Hague, serves as 
nscord <4Iic(i for the court, and the channel for communications relative to 
ihe mwitin^s of the court. It Ims the custody of the archives and conducts 
all tln^ adminlHtrative buHineBS. 

Art. 23. Hc^eciion of memlwrs of the court. , , 

Art, 24. Arlatratora arc to be chosen from the general list of members 
of the court, Alternative provisions in case of failure of direct agreement. 

Art. 25. Heat of the tribunal to be ordinarily at The Hague ^ 

Art, 20. The jurisdiction of the permanent court may, withm the con- 
ditions laid down in the regulations, bo extended to disputes between non- 
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signatory powers, or between signatory powers and non-Hignntory pow(^rH. d 
the parties are agreed on recsonrse to tliiw tribiinal. 

Art. 27. Reminding powers of the cxisteruu^ of thc^ court rnd, t<' 1 h^ con- 
sidered an unfriendly act. 

Art. 28. Institution and duties of a pcrmaiunit ndniinlstrjitivc (^mnnnl to 
be composed of the diplomatic r(^prcs(mta,tiviH of itn^ signahay p(»vv(U’H 
accredited to The Hague and of the N(^th(n‘land miuiHtiU’ for fonngn utTairs 
who will act as president, ' 

Art. 29. The expenses of the burotia. 


Chaptee III — On AmuTRAO PuooKnunn 

Arts. 30-31. Regarding agreement to Hulniiit to arhit.rnilon. 

Art. 32. B'ailing the constitution of tlu^ tribnufil l>v <Iircct ngnHnncnt 
between the parties, the following course shall purstiod : I'Jach party a.ppointH 
two arbitrators and these latter together chot^ae an umpire. In casc' of (Mnial 
voting the choice of the umpire is entrusted to a third power, Hehudinl by the 
parties by common accord. If no ap^rommii Is arrived n.i on (his Hufmud 
each party selects a different power, and the ('hoice of the, tnupire is nuum in 
concert by the powers thus selecUid. 

Arts. 33-38. Concerning umpires, scat of tnbtnml, t‘(mnH(‘l, and lariguage. 
Art. 39. As a general rule tlie arl)itra,l prcHuvlun^ comprises two distinct 
phases; preliminary examination of documents, matmscripis and briefs and 
oral discussion of the agreements of the pnrtic^s. ' 

procedure m to do<uim<mtw and argunumis. 

Art. o2. The award, given by a majority of vcdcs, is actumuuinied l)y a 
statement of reasons. It is drawn up in writing and signod by viivh tnmx^ 
per of the tribunal. ^ Those members who ar<^ in the minority may record 
their dissent when signing. 

Art. 53. Publication of the award. 

Art. 54. The award puts an end to the dispute'. thTmiiively, and without 
appeal. 

Concerning demand for a revision of thct aw'ard on account of 
the discovery of new evidence. 

p. binding only on partufl who HultmiUwl to arbitration. 

Right to mt^ene of other iiatioiiH partiea to a coavimlion intororotod. 

Art. 67. Parties to arbitration to share cxpeiiHos oipially. 

GenKRAL PlKirtSIONB 

Ko Rf'^tification and notification of ratification ami tho ad- 

herence of non-signatory powers. 

thfi nvMPnV oontraRtiiig parties (hatouiicing 

it tbo Nothftrlaiul government, and by 

ciation shXnfy affLTthe^li^^^ 

B. CONVENTION WITH RESPECT TO THE LAWS ANP CCHTOMH OF WAR ON 

BAND 

reasSffOTlnd th! ‘''“1 «• «tHt«nont of the 

reasons for and the necessities which Irnvo led to the following convention.] 
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Art 1 . Contracting powers to accept “Regulations” adopted by the 
present conference. 

Art: 2. Regulations to be binding only in Cfxse of war between two con- 
tracting powers, and cease to be binding when a non-contracting power joins 
one of tae belligerents. 

Arts, 3-5, Concerning ratification by contracting powers, the adherence 

non-contracting powers, and denunciation by a contracting power. 


annex to the convention 

BogulatioiiB liotnxicUng tUo I 41 WH u*\d CuHtoms of War on Land. 

Section I — On Iklligcrents 

ClTAPTEK I — On the Quaui^'ICations of Bemaoeiients 

Art. 1 . The laws, rights, and duties of war apply not only to the armies, 
but also to militia and volunteer corps, fulfilling the following conditions: I. 
To be commanded by a person responsible for his subordinates; II To have 
a fixed distinctive emblem recognisable at a distance; III. To^ carry arms 
openly; and IV. To conduct their operations in accordance with the laws 
and customs of war. In countries where militia or volunteer corps consti- 
tute the “ army,” or form part of it, they are included under the term. 

Art. 2. The population of a territory which has not been occupied who, 
on the enemy’s approach, spontaneously take up arms to resist the invadin^g 
troops without having time to organise themselves in accordance with 
Article I, shall be regarded a belligerent, if they respect the laws and cus- 
toms of war. 

Art, 3. The armed forces of the belligerent parties may consist of com- 
batants and non-combatants. In case of capture by the enemy both have 
a right to be treated as prisoners of war. 

CnAm’Eit 11 — On Bribonees of War 

Arts. 4-12. Prisoners of war; their personal propertv, their imprison- 
ment, utilisation of their labour, maintenance, recapture of escaped prisoners 
and parol'j. 

Art. 13. Individuals who follow an army without directly belonging to it, 
such as newspaper correspondents and reporters, sutlers, contractors, who 
fall into the enemv^s hands, and whom the latter think fit to detain, have a 
right to Ixi treated as prisoners of war, provided they can produce a certifi- 
cate from the military authorities of the army they were accompanying. 

Art. 14. A bureau for information relative to prisoners of war to be 
institutatl, on the commencement of hostilities, in each of the belligerent 
sbito, to answer all inquiries about prisoners of war, to keep an mdiviaual 

return for eadi prisoner of war. ^ ... j • 

Arte. 15 46, (Concerning rights and privileges of relief societies and in- 
formation bureaus. . 4 n 

Art. 17. Officers taken prisoners may receive, if necessary, the .lul pay 
allowed tlasm in this position by their country's regulations, the amount to 

be rtniakl by their government. , „ , . 

Arte. 1^20. Eight of prisoners to freedom of worship; wills; repa- 
triation. 
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CtlAPTKR TIIK SkMv AND WoDNDKD 


Art, 21. The of with n%nr(l to il,c‘ 

wounded are governed by ike (kuieva, (’(»nv(aition of t!u‘ 22nd m 
1804; subject to any modilicationH nin.y lu* introduced inf » iL 


eiek 

Augusb 


Section II '-On Hostillileo 

Chafteh 1— On Meansok iNJimmu 'rnn IOnumv, SiE<n-:M, and lioMUARDMKNTH 

Art 22. 'Die right of belligerents to n.dopt ineann of iipuring the (uunny 
is not unlimited. 

Art 23. Ik'sidea the prohibiticuiH proviiksi by Mpeeial eonvtnition.'i, it is 
ospeciiilly prohibited: (a) T(> (‘inploy poison or poLstnied ajnn.s; (b) To kill 
or wound treacherously individuals belonging to f.lu‘ hoslile naton <tr army; 
(c) To kill or wound aiumemy who, having laid down a nuM, or ha ving n<» longer 
means of defence, has surrendered at diseref io!) ; (d) dd deelan* tluit no « puirter 
will be given; (c) To employ arms, proJ(u*til(‘s, or malerial of a, nal tire f o eaiise 
superfluous injury; (f) To make improfx^r use of a Hag of fruc<\ iho naliimal 
flag, or military ensigns and tlu^ on<nny\s uniform, aa well jui Ihe distinctive 
badges of the Geiuwa Convention; (g) 'Fo d(\siroy or sei^it* f lu* (memy'n prop- 
erty, unless such destruction or seiziure he impcTaf.ively demandiM*! by ilu* 
necessities of war, 

Art. 24. Ruses of war and the emf)loymimd. of methods neia^aeary fo ohf ain 
informaiioa about the eiunny and th(‘ country aiv (‘onsidinvd nlliWablo. 

Art. 25. Attack or bombju'dment of undehmded towns prohibiled. 

Art. 2f). Providing for warning la'fom bombardment 

Art 27, In su^f^f.s and bombardmenfa all luau'.Msary slopHnliotild Ik’ bditm to 
spare as far aa possible tubfices (levoUnl to religioi\, art/ Hei(me(D ant I e!ia.rl! y, ho.‘o 
pitals and places where tho sick and wounded aio t^tilltMdod, providi^l fhV.v art* 
not used at the saints time fonnilitary purpostss. In^fut^gt'd slnmld hcficatt^ 
these buildings or plaei's by some particular and visiblt^ nigna, whit*h ahtnild 
previously be notified to the assailanf.s. 

Art 28. Pillage of a town even wluni taken by aHsanlf, prohibiteib 

^ II-V, containing Arts, 20 -11, are conct'nuMl witli Spms, Fk 

of [race, Capitulations, and Armistice.H/ 


Section HI — On Military Avthorify over Hontih Timiory 

Art 42. Territory is considered occupkd wlien it is actually plncntl undt^r 
the authority of the hostile army. Tin* occ.upatiou appiittn tmly to tin* t 4 *r* 
ntory where such authority is ostabliHhtvl, and in a position Uimml 
Art 43. riie authority of the legitimate power having actually paiiHral into 
the haiKis of the occupant, the latter shall tike all sh^pH in Ia»r piiwia' t^o nv 
estab.isn and ensure, as far as possible, public ordtT and safety, wlnle reprt*- 
senting, unless absolutely prevented, the laws in force in tin* ctainiry* 

Arts. 44-45. Any coinpulmon of the populatimi of occupical territory to 
take part m military operations against its own country or oatli to the 
hostile powera IS prohibited. ^ 

Art. 46. I amily honours and rights, individual lives and privaU^ prop<Tty^ 
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m vv(R ’,vA ntligiouH convi<‘l*i()nH and lil)orty, inunt bo roH()ect(Hl Private 
l.;(}poriy (^ann()t ho CimfiHoaUul 

Art..’ 47. PiliiUc^ is formally |>rohilnt(M!. 

Arts. 4S 40. ilight of lunst'lo ptavor to lovy teos, duos, and tollw in 
occu])iod t.cu'rilory for tho atlnuiiistration of stick lorriiiory. 

Art. 50. No K^uioral ptuialty, pecuniary or oihorwiso, ciin be inflicted on 
ike population on ne(*.ount of tluj at^ts of indmdualB for which it cannot be 
ngardcnl as colleethady resisonsible. 

Art. fd. No tar Hhall be coll(‘Ct(‘d except under a wriihm order on the 
n‘s|)onMibil)ty of a c.onunanthu-iiwdiitif. For (^vt^ry paymtmt a r(‘ceipt shall 
be givcm to the iaxj'tayer. 

Art. 52. N(4ther rcHpiisitionH in kind, nor services can be demanded from 
communes or inhabitants (except for the nesawii i(^s of the army of ocenpation. 
1’hey must bt^ in proportion to the nwninats of the country, arul of such a 
natun^ as iirtt to involve the topulaiion in tlu^ obligation of taking part in 
military operations against t leir country. Tlieso rtspiisitions and services 
shall only 1)0 demanded on the authority of the commander in tlie locality 
oceupkuL The contributions in kind sliall as far as possible, be paid for in 
Hiady mom^y; if not, their rec(ui)t shall be acknowledged. 

Art. 5d. An army of occupation can only take possession of the cash, 
funds, and propeu’ty lijihle to re<piisition belonging strictly to the state, 
depots of anus, nutans of transport, stores and supplies, and generally all 
mova!>le property of the st^atu, which may be used for military operations. 
K:iilwa,y plaui.s, land telegraphs, i(4eplumes, steamers, and otlvu ships, apart 
from e.ar.eM gov(‘rned l)y m;u'itime law, as well as depots of arms and, gen- 
<u’ally, !dl kinds of war main, rial, (wem though b(‘longmg to companies or to 
nrivaie p»‘rs(ms, an^ likcavisf^ materia, I which may stwve for military operations, 
ait they must la', ntstonal at lh(^ conclusion of peace, and indemnities paid. 

Art.. 54. d'he ]4aut. ctf railways tmming from nctiitral states whether the 
oronorty of tliosi' states or of comptinies or of private persons, shall be sent 
’ >aek t.o lli(!m as soon as possible. 

An, 55, dlu; <)<‘cupying slide shall only be regarded as administrator and 
UHufrmd.miry of tlu‘ pulilic buildings, real property, forests, and agricultural 
works helomdng to ilu^ hostile stak^, and situated in. the occupied country. 

Art,. 55. bdic pro])(‘rty of the coinnumes, that of rciligiouB, charitable, and 
educational instit.uiions, and those of arts and science, even when state prop- 
<‘rly, shall be. tnuited as private propi^rty. All seizure of, and destruction, or 
iutlmtiijual ilainage done to such institutions, to historical monuments, 
works of art or science, is prohibited. 


Heiiion. /U--On iJm Intmmmit oj Bdligermin and the Care of the Wounded in 

Neutral Countries, 

Aria. 57 TK). Concerning the internment,, didention ami maintenance of 
lH4ligereut,H, and of ilu* sick and wounded of a belligerent in a ncutrel coun- 
try, Application of the (jemeva Convention, 

dbolahations 

(I) Tlie contracting powers agree to prohibit, for a term of five years, the 
Inuneiung of projectile's and explosives from balloons, or by other new 
methods of a siniiilar nature. 
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(II) The contracstinisj; pnrtioB npreo to nhwinin fvoni lh(‘ of which 

cxpaml or flathan oanily in iho liuinnu body, mwli uh bulloin with a ha d 
envelope which docH not (uiiirely cover tlu^ core, or is pu‘rce«* with uiciHioun. 

(III) The contracting^ powers agna^ to Jihsiain from th(^ ol projt'ciiie i 
the object of which Ls the diiTuHion of asphyxiating or dchderious gases. 

The above declaratiouB are only hiuduig oti the <‘ontr3ictirig p<nverH in ttie 
case of a war iKvtween two or more of tluam Th(‘y slnill cinwi^ 4-u ht^ hindir^g 
from the time whem in a war betwecni tlKMumtractmg powins, one of the bel- 
ligerents shall be johuHl by a noiwmntracting power. 

The non-signatory powans can adlua'o to (lie ahovi' dei'lnrations. 

In the event of one of the high contracting parties dmumneing th(‘ declara- 
tions, such denunciation shall not tak(5 (hh^ct until a yi^ar nft<T tht3 nodticaiion 
made in writing to the government of the Ni'tlnHandH, ami forthwith com- 
municated by it to all the other contracting powers, Tliis deiumcintion shall 
only affect the notifying power. 


0, 


CONVENTION FOK THE APAPTATION TO MAUITIMK WAIlKAItE 
PEINOnmEB OF' THE OENEVA iUlNVENTION OF AtSO'HT 3NO, 


01 ^ THE 
1S54 


Arts. 1-5. Military hospital-ships owiu'd ('ither by u state or a private in- 
dividual or society not to b(^ considmxul helligiTent. 

Art. 0. Neutral merchantmen, yachts, or vesMids, having or taking on 
board, sick, wounded, or the shipwreeloul of the heUigerenis, cannot he cap- 
tured for so doing, but they arc liable to capturi', for any vhdation of neu- 
trality. 

Art. 7. Concerning the inviolability of tiie n^ligious, nuniical, or hospital 
staff of any captured sliii). 

Art. 8. Sailors and soldiers who are i,ak(m on Ixaird wheti sick or wotimhal, 
to whatever nation they belong, shall be proti'eted by (he cap((>rs. 

Art. 9. The shipwrecked, wounded, or sick of one of (he IndligiTimtH who 
fall into the hands of the other, are prisomws of war, 

Art. 10. Concerning the treatment of the sliipwreeked, wmmnled, or sick, 
landed at a neutral port with the conKcmt of tln^ heal aulhoriiit's. 

Art. 11. Concerning limitation, ratification, acc.(‘ptance by a non -nignaiory 
power and denunciation of the above artick^s. 


IV 

THE POETSMOUTII TREATY 

[T’/n? Timm*' 1*7 th Odohtir, 1905] 

TEXT OF THE AliTIUUEB 

His Miuestv the Emperor of Japan on the one part, and hia Majesty the 
Emperor of All the Eussias on the other part, animated by the lloMire to 
restore the blessings of peace to their countries and peoples, Imvo resolved 
is conclude a Treaty of Peace, and have, for thin purpoae, named their 
Plempotentiariea ; that is to say 

Hia Majesty the Emperor of Japan: — Hia Excellency liaron Komura 
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Jutaro, .ItwaiKiTtu, (kantl Cordon of t.ho Iinporial Order of the RiHing Bmi, 
luH M/uuHt.or for I\)roitfn Allaira, and 

IHh Rxoolloncy M* Takahira Kogoro, JtiBamtni, Granti (k)rdon of tho 
iiiiporfaL()r(lor of the Bacjred TroaBttro, Inn .Envoy Extraordinary and Minintor 
Idunipotenitiary to the United States of Aniorica; 

And His Majesty the Einnoror of All the EiiSHias : -‘-His Excidlency M, 
Sorgo Witte, Ms Soorot.ary of State and President of the C()nunitt»o(^ of 
Minmtors of the Empire of Bnssia, and 

His Kxcolloney liaron Roman Rosen, Master of tlm Iinporial Court of 
Rnssia and bis Ambassador Ex tiraor dinary and Plotnpotontiaiy to the United 
StatOH of America ; 

Who, after h*.wing oxcdianged their full ])owors, whieli wore found to bo 
in good and due form, have oonoludcHl tbo following Artitdos 

Art* L There shall lienooforth be peace and amity between tboir Majostics 
tiro Emperor of Japan and the Emporor of All the Bussias ond between tlieii* 
roBpoctivo States and subjects. 

Art. 2. The Imperial Russian Government, acknowledging (Bat Japan 
possesses in Korea paramount politioal, military, and ocohomntal intorests, 
<jngago neither to obstruct nor iut(,^rfore with the measures f)f guidance, 
protectiijn, and control which the Imperial Govoi*nmont of Japan may tincl 
it iKscoHsary to take in Korea, 

If, is understood that RuHsian subjects iu Korea shall ho treated exactly 
in the same marmer as the Knbjn<',t,!; or (ntizims of other foreign P<>wors— that 
is U» say, they shall b(< ]d}iced on tlm same footing as the siily^cts or citizens 
of tint most, favourtnl nati<in. 

It is aJso agnwul tJni.t, in ordtw to avoid all (‘.auses of misundtwsl'anding, 
tb(^ liWo high ooni.ra, cling |>artieH will abstain on the Russo- lOtroan frontier 
from taking any milit,ary measuios which may menace the security of 
Russian or Konaiu tiwritory. 

Art, II. iJa}>an and Russia mutually engage r-— 

(1) To evacuate completely and Himultanooualy Manclmria, except 

the territory atiectea by the lease of tlio Liau-tung Poninsiua, 
hi conformity with the provisions of additional Article I. 
annexod to iBis treaty; and 

(2) To restore ontfirely and completely to the exclusive administration 

of Ghina all portions of Manchuria now in the occupation or 
under the control of the Japanese or Russian troops with the 
ex<H)ptiou of the ti.^rritory above montiono<I. 

Hie imperial Government of Rlissia declare that they have not in 
Manchuria any (•errifnrial advantages or preferential or oxclusive concessions 
in impairim'ut, of Ohinese sovereiguty or inconsistent with the principle of 
iHpial opportunity. 

Art. o. Japan and Russia rtaiijiroeally engage not to obstruct any general 
meiuHun'H common to all count.nes which China may take for the develop- 
ment t»f tbo commerce and industry of Manchuria. 

Art, b. Hie Impi^rial Russian Gevorument transfer and assign to the 
imjMirial (biverrmient of Japan, with the consent of the Government of 
(Jimiutho lease of i^^rt Arthur, TaJuju, and adjacent torritory and territorial 
waters, and all riglita, privileges, and concoHsions connected with or forming 
part of such lenwi. and they also transfer and assign to the Imperial Oovorn- 
numt of Japan all public works and properties in the torritory affected by 
the aboYiMiientioiuai lease* 
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Tho two contracting parties niutnallj engage to obtain the eonstnit, of i|w> 
Cliinoso Govormuont mentioned in the ioregomg Mi/iptilation^ 'fho Inipiunal 
Governmont of Japan on tlioir part uudertako that t.ho propri(‘j,ar}' rights 
of Russian Hul)jocts in tho territory above nderjMul to mmll bo iwrhHitl^ 
respected. 

Art. C. 1’ho Imperial BuHsian Govtinmu'nt ongagi^ t,o transtbr aiul iissimi 
to tho Imperial Governmont of Japan, without <5omponsa(,ion and with the 
consent of tho Chiueso Govonuuont, tlio railway iHMavo(\n C.Huing <Jmu 
(Kwang-ohong-ts^so) and Port Arthur and all its hraur.luis, iogt^tJu^r with 
all rights, privileges, and properties appertaining th(o-eia> in that region, as 
well as all coal mines in the said region, liolonging to or workiid tbr the 
benefit of the railway. 

The two high contracting ])arUea mutually engage to obtain tho iumsent 
of tho Government of China mentioned m the foregoing Htipulation, 

Art, 7. Japan and Russia engage to expleit tm'Ir reepiuttive railways in 
Manchuria oxchxsively for commercial and industrial purposcM, ami in lunviso 
for strategic purposes. 

It is understood that this n^strictien dntm not apply to the railway in the 
territory affected by tho lease of the Liau-tung Femnshln-, 

Art 8. The Imperial Governments of »Iapan ami Uussia, wit.h a view to 
promote and facilitate intercourse and trailie, will, as soon ns ptissihle, e<eiv- 
oludo a separate convention for tho regulation t>f tlnnr counret-ing railway 
services in Manchuria. 

Art 9, The Imperial Russian Governmont oe<lo ti ihe Imperial Uovorn- 
ment of Japan in perpetuity ami full Boveuagnty the southern portion of the 
Man>l of tiakhaliu and all islands adjacent thereto and puhlir. wtu'ks and 
properties tjioroon. 

The 50tli degree of north latitude is adopted an the northern Inemdary 
of tho ceded territory. The exact alignment of such territory shall he 
determined in accordance with the provisienH of additional Artinlo f 1, annexed 
to this treaty. 

Japan and Russia mutually agree not to eonstruet in their respective 
possessions on the Island of Hakhulln or the adjacent mlamls any Ibrtiliieo- 
tions or other similar military works. They also reH|KKitively engage not to 
tako^any military moasuros whicli may im|)edo tlie free uavigat.ien of the 
Straits of La Poronso and Tartary. 

Art. 10. It is reserved to the IlusKian subjeats, inhabitant's uf t,he torri« 
tory ceded to Japan, to soil cheir real property and retire to their country; 
but if they prefer to remain in the eeded territory, thisy will he maintained 
find protected in tho^ full oxoreise of their indiwtries and riglilH of property 
on condition of submitting to Japanese laws and juriidietion. 

Japan shall have fuH liberty to withdraw the right of residemse or t<» 
deport from such territory any inhabitantH who labour under political or 
admmistratiyo disability. She ongagOH, however, that tlm proprietary rightH 
of such inhabitants shall bo fully respe<!ted. 

Art. 11. Russia engages to arrange with Japan for granting to JapaneHO 
subjects nglits of fishery along the coasts of the Russian iJOfiseHsionH in 
tho J apan, Okhotsk, and Behring Seas. 

It IS agreed that the foregoing engagement shall not affeot rightfi alrt^ady 
belonging to Russian or foreign subjects in those regions. 

Art. 12. 1 ho treaty of commerce and navigatitm lietween Japan and 
Russia having boon annulled by tho war, the Imperial Governments of 
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ilapjitj anti liiWHla niigago to atluj^t jib tho basis of ihtjir conmioroial ri'lationB, 
r 'ndiii|( tho conclusion of a now treaty of eonuuurtk) and iiavi^ottion on tho 
OjwIh t»f tho tre t.ty which mm hi htreo before tho prt.wcnt war, tho .sj’Sttiin 
t'f reciprocal troatinout on tht^ footing of the most favoniuil nation, in which 
arc included im|H)rt and export dnties, CuHtoniB formalities, transit and 
tonuago iluoH, and tho adinlssion and troatment of tho jigonts, subjects, 
a»Hl vohs^Ih of ono country h'. the tomtorios of tho otlior, 

^ Arh 13. Ah soon tw pclsaihlo after tho prosont treaty tjornos int.o fo«<)o all 
prisonorH of wa: shall lie reciprocally restored. 

The Imperial (lovonunents of Japan and Euasia shall each appoint a 
special eotnnuHsionor to take (diargo or priaoners. 

All prisoners in tho hands of ono (Jovommeut shau bo delivered to and 
ro<5oived by tho commissioner of tho otlior Govorninont or by his duly 
autly>risod representative in^ such convenient inimbors and at such lion- 
v'oniont ports of tho delivering State os such dolivoring Stato slndl notify 
in advance to tho commissionor of tho receiving St ate. 

Tho GovernnicntB of Japan and Bussia s/rall present to eacli other, as 
soon as possible after tho delivery of prisoners has boon completed, a 
statement of tho direct expenditures i*espoctivoly incurred by thtmi for 
tlxo cjiro and niaintonanco of prisoxiors from the du-m of capture or ,jurrondor 
up to tho litno of (loath or do livery. 

liuasia origagos to repay to Japan, as soon as posBiblo after tho oxohango 
of tiho j5tat(uucntH an above provided, tho dinhronco betwoon tho actual 
amount so oxpemdod by Japan and the a(jtiial amount simijuady disbursed 
by EtiHsia, 

Art. 14. The proHont tnmty sludl bo ratified by thoir Majosiios tho 
I'hupiwor of Japan ami tho Kmporor of All tho BuHsim 

tSueh ratification sludl with as little delay as possible, and iu any case 
not hiter than lifty days fronji tho date of tho signature of tho treaty, ho 
unnoumaul to tho Inmorial (iovonmumts of Japan and Enssia rcspoctivoly 
through ilu) Ifrouch Minister in Tokio and tho Ambjissador of tlxo United 
St.atns iu St. PetorMhurg, and from tho date of tho later of such announce- 
ment s til is treaty shall itx all its parts conxo into Ml force. 

I'ho fornpxl oichango of ratilbations shall take place in Washington as 
soon as ixoHsihle. 

Art., in. I’ho present treaty shall bo signed in duplicate iu both tho 
English jiud French lanmiagos. 

d'ho texts are in almoLuto conformity, but in caso of discropancy iu 
iut.erprct-at ion the Freueh text shall prevail 

bi conformity with tho provisions of Articles 3 and 9 of tho Trcjaty of 
Pcac<* hotweeu Japan and llnssia of this date, tho unclorsigucd Plcni- 
putuntiaricrt liavo emxcluded tlxo following additional Articles: — 

L To AHioh 3. 

The Imperial (lovornmonts of Japan and Russia mutually engage to 
eommeiKsi the withdrawal of thoir military forces from tho territory of 
Maucliuria Kimulianeously axxd imnxediately after tho Treaty of Poa(!o comes 
iuh» operation ; and withm a period of oightoon mouths from that date the 
armies of t.ho twti count.rioB sliall ho eomplotcly withdrawn from Manclxuna, 
except from 'the leased torriUiry of tho Liau-timg Poninsula. Tho force, 
of the two countries occupying tfxe front positions sliall bo first withdrawn. 
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Tho liigli cont.nxcting parties rosorvo to tlioiifiHolvoH tho right to luaiiitaiKi 
guaidti to protect thoir rospoctivo railway linos iii Miwioliuria. Tho nninl^r 
of such guards shall not oxcood hfuaui per kiloinfitro, and wilhin thak 
iriaxiuniin niunbor, tho coininandora of tho Japaiumo and Russian anni( 4 s 
shall, by common accord, hx tho number of svah guards to bo “’em ployed 
as small as possiblo having in view tho actual rcK|uirmnent«. 

The commanders of tho Japanese and Riissian foreign in M'amihnria shell 
agree upon tho details of tho evacuation in ct)nfonuity witli tlio 
principles, and shall tako by common amiord (.he measum] tuse.oHHary to 
carry out tho evacuation as soon ivs possiblo, and in any (jaso not lator than 
tho period of eighteen months. 


II, To Article 9. 

As soon as possiblo aftor tho pres(mt treaty comes into force, a (uun- 
mission of delimitation, composed of an e(pud nmulHir of moml)em to l)o 
appointed respectively by tho two high esmtrat^ting partfu^s, shall oti the 
spot mark in a porrmiuont manner the exact l)oundary hetwoim th(^ ilapanese 
and Russian possessions on tho Island of Hakhaliu. The oommiwhm shall 
bo bound, sc> far as topographi«5ul e.fmsiderat.ionH pieinit, to follow tiu) fdith 
loarallol of north latitude as tlio boundary lin<s o^l in <5aMe any dejhsjtitmM 
from that lino at any points are found ho neiM'Hsary, eomonnsation will 
be made by correlative deilectieus at other points. It shid , also bn the 
duty of the said eoniuuBsion to propane a list a,nd dnseripthm of tile adjacent 
islands in(‘.ludod in tho cession, and fuudly the eommisHiou shall p'n^pan^ 
and sign maps showing tho boundaries of the ceded t.errit.ery. The work 
of the commission shall be subject to tho approval of higk tionl.nujting 
parties. 

Tlxe foregoing additional Arti(d<m ar<^ t,o be (nmnidt'-red, as rathiofl witih 
tho ratification ot tho Treaty of Ikuxce to which t.luy am aum»Xiid, 

Portsmouth, tho 5th day, 9th month, ;iBth ycuir of Meiji, corresponding 
to tho 23rd August (5th S(3ptomber), 1005, 

In witness whoreof tho respective Plcnipotnnt.iaricH have signed and 
affixed their seals to tho present Treaty of Peace. 

Done at Piirtsmouth (Now Hampshire), this fifth day of the ninth month 
of tho thirty-eighth year of Meiji, corri'Hjiondiug t.o tlie twenty-third day 
of August (fifth ^ptoinbor), one tlxeusand nine hundred and. (ivc.* 


V 

THE ANGL041USSIAN CONVENTION, 11107 

[A coiiventioa botweoa Great Hritaiu and UtWMia fur the 
sotthug by inulml consent tho varioiiH <jucHtionH airoctbur thidr InUmmiu 
m Asia, and of jjrovonting all cauHO for mwundowtanding mi this wad 
(luoHtiona, was ratdied on ^eptotnbor 23, UK)?, The do«inas«t k divided 
lufco three headings, relating roHnectlvidy to Persia, Afghanistan, ami 
smmlementary clause hm reference to the British eceunaaou 
of the Chumbi Valley.] 

[The “ Timee*^ 20th Beptemhm*^ 1907] 

His Majestv the King of tho United , Kingdom of Groat Britain and 
Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India, 
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AKKANin^MEN-T 0(TOKENING PERSIA 

Tilo ilovomiRonts of (rroat Britraiii and Kussia haying mutually engaged 
lo fiho iiitr^grlt.y and iiidt^|)ondorioo of Persia, and sincerely desiring 

bho prr,H(irv;M!on of (mUr tiirniigli'int that country and its poacoful dovelop- 
mv.ul, u:i svisll a;; th<5 pcrniauo.nl. OHi.ahlishinent of equal adyantagos for tho 
tnwio iuul indisi'try of all <»ther iiatiuns; 

C^Hir/alenuji^ tJiat. each of l,lo;?u lias, for goograpliical and economic reasons, 
II, Mnnijiiil in the iu:i.iiil,osi:oico uf peace and order in certain provinces 

of Vctriiia adjoining,, or m the neighlaiurhood of, tho jiussiau frontier on tho 
ours hand, imd^ tlio front, in, ra of A.fghanistan and Baluchistan on tho other 
h.'Mul and heitig sh'Hirous of avoiding all cause of conllict between their 
reapeeJ.ivo mtnn-iita in the, iibove-menUoned Provincos of Persia; 

Have ag;reed on t.ho hdlowiug torniH:*“- 

I, (Sroat Jirit.ain engagan not to sock for horself, and not to support in 
favour of BriiiHli fiuhj(HjtH, or in favour of the subjects of third Powers, any 
i!imet‘SMionfi t)f a polit.iejd or coiuineroial nature— such as Concessions for 

ruilwjiva hiuikn. t.(dr<i»’riL!jhH. rojolM <Tn.OMiiort.- iosiU'rjmfin »»,™»bAvnnd a line 












supnar noiu^er^sions ux inus region wmen are supporioa oy me Jtuissian 
(hivornmont, ft In understood that tho abovo-nientionod places are included 
in the region in wlueh Groat Britain engages nob to sock: the Concessions 

reftTrod ita 

II, IlujM'iia, on tier part, engages not to seek for herself and not to support, 
in favour uf liuanian suhiiKits, or in favour of tho subjects of third Powers, 
any CkmcoHMiomi of a political or ooniineroial nature— such as Concessions 
for railways, hanks, tiJlegraphs, roads, transport, insurance, &o. — ^beyond a. 
lino gfdng frtan the Afghan frontier by way of Gassik, Birjand, Kerman, and 
ending at Ihmdor Abbas, and not to oppose, directly or mdireotly, denrands 

e.t, I.. u. ^ .MM Wta tMk. « Ik M 


fr»r shnilar (kmooftfiicms in this region which are supported by the British 
Cloverninont. It is undorsttHKl tiiat the above-mentioned _^aoes ar 0 __'m- 
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subjects in the regions of Persia sitiiatocl hotwooa tho lines niontionod in 
Articles I and TL 

Great Britain imdertakos a similar ongnigosnont as regards tlio grant of 
Concessions to Russian »subje(Jts in the same regions of Persia. 

All Coneossious existing at present in tho regions indicated in Articles I 
and II are maintained. 

IV. It is understood that the revennes of all the Persian castoms, \vi*h 
tho exception of those of Earsistan pd of tho Persian Gulf, rovouues gimrair 
toeing tiae amortisation and tho interest of tho loans cor.elndod by tho 
Government of the Shah with tho “ Banque d'Escaeupte et dea Prets do orso 
up to tho date of tho signature of the present Arrungonieut, sliall be devoted 
to the same purpose as in tho })ast. 

It is equally understood that tho rovonuos of the Persian customs of 
Farsistan and of tho Persian GulC as well as those of (ho lishories on the 
Persian shore of tlie Caspian Sea and those of tiie IA»sts and Telegraphs, 
shall bo devoted, as in the past, to tho service of tho loans eoneludetl by the 
Govornmont of tho Shah with tho Imperial Ihudt (»f l*ersia up to the <iate ef 
tho signature of tlio present Arrangement. 

V. In the event of irrcgvdarit ics occurring in tho amurtisation or the pay*- 
mont of the interest of the Persian loans concluded with tho Banquo 
d’Escompto et dos Prets do Perse” and with the Imperial Bank of Persia 
up to tho date of the signature of the present Arrangement, and in tho 
emt of the necessity arising for Russia to establish control over the sources 
of revenue guaranteeing tho regular service of tho loans comdtidod witli (ho 
first-named bank, and situated m tho region inontituuui in Arti<do XI of tlio 
present Arrangement, or for Groat Britain to ostablisli control over the 
sources of rovonuo guaranteeing tho regular service of the loans con(dudc(l 
with the aocond-nained bank, ana situat.e.d in the region mentioruHl in Artkdo I 
of the present Arrangement, the British and Russian flovtsrmuentB under- 
take to^ enter beforehand into a friendly exchange of ui('as with a view to 
determine, in agreement with each otlior, the moaHurcs of co)utr(d in ques- 
tion and to avoid all intorferonoo which wotdd not bo in conformity with 
tho principles governing tho present Arrangement* 

CONVENTION CONCEllNlNa AIXatANlHTAH. 

The High Contracting Parties, in order to ensure perfect security on 
their resiioctiyo frontiers m Central Asia and to maintain in tlieso regioiiH a 
solid and lasting peace have concluded tho following (kmvmition; 

^ Art. L His Britannic Majesty's Government doclure that they have no 
intention of changing the political Matas of Afghanistan* 

^ His Britannic Majesty s Government furtlier engage to exercise their 
mfluenoo m Afghanistan only in a pacific sonse, and they will not thernsolvcH 
tak^ nor encourage Afghanistan to take, any moasures threatening Russia. 

The Russian Government, on their part, detdare that tliey retsogiuHO 
Mghanistan as outside the sphere of Eussian influenee, and thtsy engage 
that all their political relations with Afghanistan shall be conducteif thr<High 
the intermediary of His Britannio Majesty's Government; they furtlier 
engage not to send any Agents into Afghanistan. 

i. 1 - Government of His Britannic Majesty having declared in 

the Treaty signed at Kabul on the 21st March, 1 905, tliat they recognise the 
^reement and the engagements eoncludod with the late Ameer Abdur 
Rahman, ana that they tiavo no intention of interfering in the mtemal 
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govowiuient of Afghan territory, Great Britain engages neither to annex nor 
tTj, occupy in contravention of that Treaty any portion of Afghanistan or .to 
ianterfor<J in the internal administration of tho country, provided that the 
Ainoer fuftils the engagements already contracted by him towards His 
Britannic. Malosty’s Government under tho above-mentioned Treaty, 

Art, Hi, idle Russiaxx and Afghan authorities, specially designated for tho 
purpose on the frontier or in tno frontier provinces, may establish direct 
relations with each other for tho settlement of local ouestions of a non- 
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rjghtB of (?hina in Thibet;, and considering the fact that Great Britain, by 
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of tho Htal/m quo in the external relations oi Thibet, have made the following 
Arrang(mumt - 

Art, L The tw<y Higli Contracting Parties engage to respect the terri- 
torial intfOgrity of Thibet, and to abstain from all interforence m its internal 
administration. 

Art, IL In conformity with the admitted principle of the 'suzerainty of 
China over Thiliet, Groat Britain and Bussia engage not to enter into 
negotiations with Thibet except through tho intorrnediary of the Chinese 
Govonnnont. This engagement does not exclude tho direct relations between 
British Gomineroial Agents and tho Thibetan authorities provided for in 
Article V bf tho Gonvontion between Great Britain and Thibet of the 7th 
BopJi*einber, 1004, and eonlirmed by the Convention between Great Britain 
ancl Girina of the 27th April, 1006; nor does it modify the engagements 
ontetiHl into by Great Britain and China in Article I of tlae said Convention 
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Csiovernnumtft of threat JOniam ana liussia oneage, m tar os tney are con- 
cermsl, not to allow those relations to infringo tno stipulations of tlae present 
arrangcnnmt. 

Art, IIL The British and Bussian Governments respectively ongago not 
to send Etipre«ontative« to Lhassa, 

Art, IV, The two High Contraeting Parties engage neither to seek nor 
to obtain, whether for themselves or their subjects, luw Concessions for rail- 
ways, rowis, telegraphs, and mines, or other rights in Thibet. 

Art. V* The two Governments agree that no part of the revenues of 
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Tliibet, whether in kind or in ciish, nhsill bo pioilgcd or iiBuignod <.o Ureal 
Britain or Russia or to any of their siibjoctB. 


ANNKX to Tire AIIBANGE¥ENT BETWEEN OKKAT BBITAIN AW) 

lUJSSIA 0()N(’KUNIN43 TlllBET 

Groat Britain roallirins the .Doelaratiion, signed i>y hiis H'cc.cllonoy iLo 
Viceroy and Govemor-Gcnoral of India and appomUyi to tins nit.iiit^ation ih’ 
the Convention of the 7th Soptoinber, 1004-, to the ijllV^et that, the oeoupat.ion 
of the Clminbi Valley by BritiHli forooH sliall oeane ni tor the pjiyrnont oi three 
annual instalments of the indemnity of 2ri,()(MHK) rupees, pruVidini l.bat the 
trade marts montionod in Article 11 of that (Jonvenl.ion !iav(j boitn ofleotively 
opened for throe years, and that in the meautimo the Tldbel.an autlH»rilhw 
have faithfully complied in all roBpects witli the tonus of the said ( amv«)nlion 
of 1904. It is clearly understood that if the occujontion of the (dunuhi 
Valley by the Britisirforccs has, for any reason, siet betju terndnated at the 
time anticipated in the above Doclurailon, tlm ^Hrithsli a,iui Ilusfhus Ciovorn- 
meiits will ontor upon a friendly oxchango of views on this aubjot^i.. 


The prosont Convention shall bo rathied, and the ratillcatiiHiH exidiangi; 
at St Petorsburgh as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective VIenipoteutiarioii have Ki|pmd the 
present Convention and atlixed t!ooret.o their soaln. 

Done in duplicatiO at bt Polorsburgh, the Ihth Aiigiis!-, ItHiV. 

(L.H,) A. Ni« ’OLSON. 

(L.S,) lHvvtH;;iiV» 
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Aaon., Ta f^uorro d’Oriont m 1B77-1H78, par im tacticion, Paris, 1680 : Talny nasliei 
gonutSttPHivonixol i»oUt,lki v Polahyo, Hbornik sokrotiiykliL tlokumoMtoy (The secrets of our 
goviirniucntttl iK>U«y in Pokud. A ctdloctiou of secret documeutH), London, 1899 • Secret 
Monudra of tho ('ourt of Ht. Potornburg, particularly towards tlio end of tlie reign of Catherine 
I I and the romxuonoomont of that of Panl I (translated from the French), London, 1895 ; The 
I ernw'.utlou of the Jews in Eussla, published by the Kusso-Jewiah Committee, London, 1890 ; 
Uunsia, Its InduHtrlea and Trade (Oillcial report prepared for the Glasgow Exhibition), Glasgow, 
liMll ; Erinmwvxngon elnea Ikrf^iBfcllchen. Bin Bidtrag xur Gescliichte dor LoibeigensSiaft 
uiul Hirer Aufhebung. Aus dem russisohen ttbortragen von M. Oettingen, Stuttgart, 1894 
(BiSdiothek ruMsknher Denkwllrditfkoitein. Edited by Th. Schiemann, vol. 6) ; An early newa- 
«h»mt. The Itusslan InmSon of Poland in 1069. An exact facsimile of a contemporary 
account In l*atln, nublinluHl at Douay. Together with an introduction and historical notes, 
and a full traxisktlon into English, liondon, 1874 ; The French bulletins relating to the war in 
Huwda, 1 »ondon, 181$ ; Kussk's Marcdx Towards India, by an Indian officer, London, 189$, 3 
vok, ; Iiiii.4a Ikiforo and Afkr the War, By the author of ‘"Society in St. Feteraburg,” etc. 
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Ni.w York, 1800; Von Nicolaus I sun Alexander III; St. Petersburger Beitrftge xur neuesten 
rxiWacben Gewihlchte, Ulpslo, 1881 ; JlusHlsch-BaltlscheBIaetter, Beitrag© xurlCenntnlss Russ- 
landM und twiner Grenwnarken, 4voL, Ldpdg, 1886-1888; Eussknd vorundnachdem Kriege; 
auch Aui tier petewburpr Gewdlnchaft, Ijclpalo, x879 ; RusslaudamScheidewep: Beitrlg© zur 
Eenntniw de» Bkwophllenthums, Berlin, 1888 ; l^ose Blatter aua dem Geheim-Axchive der 
ruailaeben lieglomng ; Eln aktcnmaimlger Beitrag xur neueaten Geschichte der russischen 
Verwaltung uud Beawten-ICorruptlon, Ijtdpsic, 1882. "-Abaxa, V, A. Istorya Rossil (History 
of litttwbi^, Bt, Petersburg, 1898, «« Abbott, J., Narrative of a Journey from Herat to F^iva, 
Mtwtuiw and Ht. Pettxwburg, during the late Russian invasion of Khiva, London, 1866, 3 vols. 
j-^Adafcft, Mine,, Ia^i rfn^ral HkoMlef, Ikrk, 1886. — Adelung, F, von, Kritisch-literurischo 
Ubemloht der Rekenden In Ilutialand bk 1700, St. Petersburg, 1846, 3 vols. —Alexander 33, 
Mawlfwto (Ti>e prodaniatlon of emancipation) printed by the Senate, St Petersburg, 1861.— 
JJliNDn,, A.t ftiitory of Europe, London and New York, 1849*1860, 14 vols.— Arnaud, C. A. de, 
The New «a in Ruasla, Washington, 1890.— Amheim, E., Der ausserordentliche Finlilndi- 
Mlie lAtxultag^ Lel|>iie, lOVO.—AwrUt, A. dV N4gociations relatives au traitd do Berlin et aux ar- 
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Balbii, R, N,| Charles XU and the Collapse of the Swedish empire (Heroes of the Nations 
iMriea) Now York. 1896 ; The Pupik of Peter the Great. A History of the Bussian Court and 
Kmpire from 1697 to 1740, Westimnster, 1897 ; The Daughter of Peter the Great. A History 
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of Russian Diplomacy and of tlvo ItusHlan <lonrt. un<l<n' tUo Kmpriwo Kllmhoth IVtrovna 
(17414762), WcstminHtor, 1H60. -“BakMBin| A., M. Hwxon, nnd others, Hoz'uil-polltlHclu' 
Briefwoclisel, Mit olnor hiotfrajyhiMcliou Kinloltunfv von M, I)raf(«»njarov. AoUirlnirto 
liborsctzung aus dom ruRsincuou von U. Mlny.<^r, Htuttfrart., IHUfi, (Hibliotlmh niafiiMchor 
DenkwHrdlKkeiton, vol. 6),-“Baaty8li-Kam®nflh:i, D. N.,lHtorya innloi UofiHll (lllntory <yf Little 
Russia) Moscow, 1842. 

Bmtmh’Kmimski wan horn in Moscow in 17HB, Ihdwcon tH2h atui 1828 ho was i.’fovornor 
of Tobolsk, and from 1H8(S to 1868, ^^‘'vornor <if Vilna. After that ho was ot»|^a^od in the min- 
istry of the interior. Ho died at St. Peytorshurg- iti 185(1. Hoshhm hin ** Hintorj of L»ttle Bum. 
fiia/' which is to this day the only cotnploto hhitory In this department, he alao wnde a 
biographical dictionary an^ the lives <»f a munher of Itns.slan ntatewnen and ct,.nman<lers, 

Bantysh-KamenfM, H. K.. Diplomatiiohoskoe ymbmnlo dyel nnrvhdu Rossikkim i Kilalakim 
Koaudarstvom s 1610 po 1702 god (a collection i»f diplomatic piqyera between the Kuwrtian and 
Ohinoso ompirtis from 1010 to 1702), Kiwan, IBH2; Ohsfior vnyeslmikh amwhenyl Hosaii po IH(H) g 
(a review of the foreign wlatidns of Bufisia np to the year 1H(M), flowrland, Idvonla, IfSsthmda, 
Poland and Portugal), Moscow, 1807.— Bell, B., Busniu (Pahlnet PyeiopadSa nerhw), laituhm, 
1886 Ji' vol— Berahardl, T. von, (hmehlchte BunslandM nml <ler eurepidnehen Pt>Utik In den 
Jahron 1B144BB1, Loipsie,, lB(l8-tH78, U voIh. — BestnaiheT-Biumin, K. N,, ItusHkiiya istorya 
(Raesian history) Ht. Petershurg, 1872, 2 vol, 

Komtmiin MkeUmvitek was horn in 1820, hrorn lH65io 1882 he was 

n professor at the university of fclt. Petersburg, BeiildeH tho Hhitory, he has been the author of 
a number of monographs. His method is thorough, imusMtiiking, and minute. He Infilsts on a 
many-sided study of the national life, ami of the exclusion of all philosophical er general 
theories, and devotes much more space to Internal than to external history, paying Himckl 
attention to forms of Jfamilv life, polBical orgnnifiatlon, law, religion, and littmatnre. The intro 
ductory chapters give a vaicahlo account ^if tlie source and auUu»rities uf BuHsinn history. At 
his death, in 1897, ho left hk History a tor.»io. It was translatml into Hernmti by Hr, Hr, hl<o 


mann (Mitau, 1878-1875), 

Bev«rldgi, A. J., The llii.Msian Advance, New York, 10OH. ' Blplow, ih, 'rhe (h'rman Kin 
peror and his Eastern Nolghhors, New York, 1802. -BUhaaiOV, v. A., bitorya Kkaterlny 11 
(History of Catherine 11), London, 1805, 2 vein.-- Billmsaoir, B., Katherina H, ICakeriu ven 
Eusaland, im Urthoilo der Weltllttoratur, Hberaet'/.t ami thnn rm-nhwhen mit elneju Vorwort von 
T, Schiemann, Berlin, 1807, 2 vein; (hwhlchte Katharinall, llberset'/.tann dem nmrdnehen ven 
M. von Peuold, Berlin, 1B91J, 2 vols, — BodenaUdt, K. von, Die Vdikor den KaukaHun und Hire 
FreihoitBkilmpfogogendieRusHon, Berlin. 1855, 2 vein. -Bogd«noviteh,M. !,, Intorya hiamtvo. 
vanya imporatora Alexandra I i RoshII v yevo vremyn (Hlattiry of the reign of Aiexiuuier I and 
of Russia during his time) St. Peter.Hhurg, 1,860-1871, 6 vein. '“-Boml, E. A., UuoHia at the Phme 
of the 16th Century; comprising the treatise tlie Rush Commonwealth,** by tl. Fletcher, 
and the travels of Blr J, Horsey (Hakluyt Hociety Publications, voL 20). liomlon, 1856. .•Book- 
waiter, J, W., Siberia and Central Asia, Now York, 1 800. -«■ Boulgor, D, C,, England and Huh 
fiia in Central Asia, I^ondon, 1B7B, 6 voln. — Brodhead, J. M, N., Hlav and Moslem: htntorlcal 
sketches, Charleston, R. C., 1894, — Brooks, C. W. H., Bunslaim of the Houth, London, IH54, 
— BrowipdngjO., Charles XII of Sweden, London. 1800. — Bruteknar, A, Idnanwgeiiehichtllche 
Studlen; Kupfergcldkrlsen, St. Fetershurg, 1867; KultwrhlsturlHchn Htudlen: die Bunsen im Aim 
land; (He Auslilnder in Russland Im 17. Jahrlmiwlcrt, Elga, 1878 ; Ivan P(mH(«4Chkow : Ideen und 
Kiustllnde in Ruasland aur Mt Peters des (IrosHcn, Leipsic, 1878; Peter der Uronse, in Oncken'i 
Allgemoino Ueachichte in Kinaseldarstellungen, Berlin, 1870; Per S^arewHsch Alexei, Ileideh 
berg, 1880; Katharina H, in Onoken's Weltgeschichte in Ehmeldaratell ungen, ikflln, 1888; 
Ifltbrya Yekateriny II (History of Catherine H), Ht, Ibdenihurg, IBBI, 11 vola; BBder aim liime- 
lands Vergangenheit, Loipslo, 1887; Beltrttge ssur Kulturgosehlehte Huaalandi Im 77. 
Jahrhundert, Leipsic, 1887; DleEurophislerung Rmwlanda, (lotha, IHHH; Ceachlebtn Bttanknda! 
fiberbliok der Entwioklung bis sum Tod© Peters dim Oroswm, Otuha, 1806, 

Atexand^ Brmokn^r was born August 6, 1834, at Ht. Petersburg. After engaging for sije 
tears in business, he turned his attention to the Htudv of history, whleh be at Heidel- 


years in business, he turned his attention to the Htudy of history, whleh be pur«uo<l at Heidel- 
berg, Jena, and Berlin. After returning to St Petemburg be lateame nrofe*«»>r of history at the 
Imperial School of kw, in 1867 professor at the university of Odcawi, and In 1H72 at Dorjmt. 
Owing to his German origin, ho was removed in 1801 from Dorpt and transferred lo the mwL 



in Russian and in German, and takes rank with the foremost historians of Hu«k. 

Brueggen, E. von der, Polens AuflOsung, Leipsic, 1878 ; Wib liuaslimd euwiJlikeh wurde, 
Leipsic, 1886.— Bimg®, P. G. von, GesohiohtUcho Kntwlekhmg der Btwutasverbkltntae to 
Livonia, Ksthonk, und Kurknd Ms 1661, Dorpat, 1888 ; der Owlen tier fk'hwirtbrWder, I^ipalo, 
1876.— Buileigrl^ B., The Irapire of the East, oi Japan and Eu««k at War, toiidon, ITO.— 
Burtsev, V,, and 8. M. KravtchimsM, U sto lyet (mCK)«I«9a). Blwrolfc po ktorli polltltob»N« 
klkh i obshtohestvennlkh dviahenyl v Rossii (On© hundred years. JDooumenti RekCing to the 
History of Political and Social Movements In Buislaj, Loudon, 1807. »-ButwHtt, Knyai D.P., 
Histolre militaire de la oampagne de Russia en 1812, Parli, 1824, 2 vok 


WITH OETTIOATj and biogbaphical notes 
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0»ry, a, Tho IVnina-Hllw^rlan Route, Now York, 1909. — Oath wiu® II, oraproBS of BusbIu 
M owudra of the KmproHH Cotlun'lno 11, writtou by horself, with n. profaco by A. IIorKon, tranal 
r.totl fr«>m the French, Now York, 1859, Oalestln. Fr. J., RuHHiaiul Hoit Aiifhobunir derLeib- 
olgoiiHolr it, Laih .?.h, 1H75, — Oholiiaul-Goufliosr, (Tisonhaua), comtcHBo do, Historical Momoirs 
of tho K»ni»<itoir Aloxaudor I and the Court of ttussla, Translatod by M. B. l>attorson, Cliicairo, 
IIH)!.— *Oo%uhoun, A. H., EusHla ag-alnst India; Tho Strumlo for Asia, Now York, 1900.— 
OOKt, W., An Account of tho Russian Dlscoverios between Asia and America : a(M( 3 cl, The Con- 
qtiCHt of Hll>e]rta. and the hiattwy of tho transactions and commerce between KuHsia and China, 
Condon, 1808. — Orwswnstolp#, M. I. ron, Her russischo Hof von P<‘ter I bis auf Nikolaus I, 
Hamburg, 185b 4859,— Onraton, ih N., Enasia in Central Asia in 1889 and the Anglo- Russian 
Question, London. 1889 ; Persia and the Persian Question, London, 1892 ; Problems of the Par- 
Fast : Jwmn, Co*ea, Clilna, London, 1894 ; The Pamirs and the Source of tho Oacus, London, 
1895. — Ouatint, le marquis de, La Euasle on 1839, Paris, 1844, 4 vols. 


Panllevaki, N. Y., Eoaslya i Fvropa ; Vagliad na kulturnyia i polititcheskyia otnoslienya 
slavianskavo mira k germano-romanskomu (Euseia and Europe : a glance at the cultural and 
|M)litlcal relations m the Slav world to the Otirman-Eomance world), St. PoRjrsburg, 1895. — 
Day. W. A,, The Russian Government In Poland. With a narrative of the P<»lish insurrection 
In 1808, l4ondon, 1867. — B# la O-oro®, P,, Histolre du second Empire, Puria, 1804, 4 vote. — 
B«lord, T,, IliMtolre du second Empire, Parte, 1868-1875, 6 vote. — Deutsoh, h. <i., Sixteen 
Years in Siberia, Now York, 1903. —Be WIndt, H., Finland ns It te, London, 1001.— Brag©, 
<L, EuHHlftii AffairH, New York, 1904. — Bubrovin, N. F., Pugatchev i yevo soobBhtchnuci 
(Pugatchov and his accoinpUcos), St, Petersburg, 1884, 8 vote ; Prisoedinenie Krima k Roaaii 
(The annexation of the Oimea to Eussia), St. Petersburg, 1885-1889, 4 vote. —Duggan, S. F. 
IL/rhe EaHtern Question ; A Study in Diplomacy (Columbia studies in history, economics, and 
public law), New York, 1002. 


Eokardt,-!. .•InngnwHhich und Altlivlllndtech. Politischound culturgeschichtlicho AuMtze, 
Lnlpnir, IH71 ; Dteiingutehed perHons In Russian society (translated from the Author’s Aus dor 
lNUernlmrgur Hc'KdlHchaft), Ijondon, 1873; Auh dor Petersburger Qoaoltechaft, 5th edition, 
l,fdpiie, IHHO ; Neuo Folge, Leipsle, 18HI ; Von Nikolaus I zu Alexander III, Leipsic, 1881 ; 
HurJMlwhci WamUuiigen. N<ui(i Bcltriige Kur russischen Ooschichto von Nikolaus I zu 
Ah'^auder 111, te-ipslr., tHH2. 

Jultiin (lou I>It'kh(wU wati Ixtru August 1, 1836, at Wolmnr in Livonia. From 1860 to 1867 
he wai the secretary <d tim KvnugeUcal-i.utiieran Consistory at Riga, one of the editors of th© 
Riga Ztiiunfj, ar.d an m'tive memher of the Liberal-German party in the Baltic provinces of 
Ru'i'tit, At'tur the Ifttulern of ^thte party had been removed from their offices on account 
ul’ ilieir Uurmanteing ttiiulmichw, Kckardt ymigrated to Germany, where he was active first as a 
jjurnalint, then ns mjcretary of the Hamburg senate, and finally as Gorman consul at Tunis, 
'■Vlar'.eillert and Htookholm. Eckardt ww the author of numerous works and ])amphlets, many 
of which were publisil ed anonymouHly, on Eusslan, Baltic, and German affairs. He waa less 
un hl'dorian tiian a publldst and politician ; but he had an intimate knowledge of the Russia 
<vf hlr4 own day, tho lUw«la of Alexander II and Alexander III, and hte works are indispensable 
for an umlorMtandlng <»f Russian parties and the vaclllaGons of Russian public opinion. Hia 
own point of view te that of a conservative llborah 

Edwards, if. D., Russian Projects against India, London, 1885. — Bngehnimn, J., Peter 
»Uir Gronm% nelne Jugend uud seine Keformen, Dorpat, 1879; Dio Leibeigenschaft in Russland, 
|,elpalc, IfiW; Daa Httatsreclit RuHslands, in Marquardsen’s Handbuch des dffentlicben Hechts, 
vol, 4, Freiburg, 1888. — Bngete, F,, Die auswartig© Politik des russtechen Zaronthums, in 
Nmic Zrdf Htuttgart, 1890, 

L,, Illfttolro do la mwrr® entre la Bussle et la Turquio, Niort, 1879. — Ponton, 
F. do* i A Euwsle dana rAite-Mincure; ou, Camjjaffnes du Marechal Paskewitch en 1828 at 
IH29, Paris, IH4(), • Eerrwad, A. dc, Hiwtoirodcs troteddraembrements da la Pologne, Paris, 1865, 
3 vi»te. Fi»eh«. I. R., Hibirskaya istorya » samavo otkrytya (A histow of Siberia from its 
libu'uvery), Ht. «t0rsburg, 1774.— Pitshtr, J. 11, Finland and the Tsara, London, 1899, 
PkroVakt, N., 'frl |KdilitchcHkya gistemy : Nikolai I, Alexander H, Alexander III, (Three 
IMilitkal systems ; NlcholM I, Akxandw 11. Alexander IH), Geneva, 1897, (German translation, 
Iterlln, IHwi Po«t«r«'fkM«r, *1., Tho Real Siberia, London, 1902.— Fordke, W, D., Slav or 
HaK<m ! A Study of the Clrowth and Tondeneies of Bussian Civiiteation, New York, 1887. — 
Fowlor, G., Htetctry of the War between Turkey and Ruflsla to the End of 1864, London, 1855. 

C, M., Ibn Fowknfi und andercr Araber Berichte fiber die Russen ttlterer Zeit, 
Hi. Potersluiw, 183. PrasWi P., Th© Beal Siberia; with an account of a dash through 
Manclmrla, New York, 1902, Frederica, Sophia 'VVilhdmina, Princess Boyal of Eusste, 
MemoJw, London, 1812, 2 vote, 

Oalakhow, A. D„ Istorya ruBskol slovesnostl (Htetory of Russian literature), Moscow, 
1804 9 vote. --'•CJaUteyn#, A., faux Pierre HI, trad, de Pouohkine, Parte, 1868. — Georg®, 
IL li, Na|Kdwm’» lavwlon of Russia, New York, 1899.— Gerebtaov, N. de, Easal sur 
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I'hlHtolw de la civil i.sation en Rtisslo, ParlH, lOT, 2 voIk.-— CI« rrai:o, W., Tlu^ Htory t»f Mdwcow 
(Mediioval Towns serion), Loudon, llKK); i^roator Jiuwia, London, tlMKl ■- Gogal, N. V., 
Home Life in Eusflla, by a Russian noble ; revised by the (ditor of Uovelntjons In HiborlaJ 
London 1854, S vols. —• Golovin, Knyas 1, Russia uiub^r tbe Aubwiral Nteb(»liiH l.^^ondon, 
1840, 2 voIh. — Gosfllp, K„ History of Russbi, London, INOO. — Grigortv, V, IL /RitsHya I 
Asjya, Sboniik izalyedovanyi i statey po istorii, etnoL^rnlii i goof^ralii (Husala ^nd Asia. 
Researches in history, ethnography, and myography), ML rotorsburg, IH74}. -«Orod«kov» N*(J., 
A Ride from Samarcand to Herat, translated by 0. Marvin, London, W85, — GnwowaW^ A,, 
Russia As It Is, New York, 1854, 


Hagemeister, 1. A., Rozyskanya o fmnrmakh drevnesy RombU (Invwtigatlonn coneorning tbo 
finaneoa of ancient Russia), 8t. Potorsbur^r, IWllJ. — Hakluyt, H., DIsrovLry of MnM<‘ovy 
fCasa(‘]’s Nat. Lib.) — Haml«y, R. K.,Tlui 8tory of tbo Cumpabrn : a completo narrative of tbo 
war in southern Russia. Written in a tent in tim tkimea, Rooton, Hi5b. • Hanna. 11. R., 
Indian Problems, Westminster, 1896-1800, 8 tnds. — Haro, A. J. P., Htudion In UuMnia, London, 
lg35. Haumant, K., La guerre du Nord (1055 •'1000), Paris, 1898, — Haactlittiiaen, A. von, 
Studien hbor die inneren Zustllndo, das VollcHlobon, und insbeHondero diolllndliehon Linricht- 
ungen Busslanda, Hanover, 1847-1852, 8vo1h.; Hie Kriegmnaeht Rmudaiidn, RorlSn, 1852; 
Transcaucasia: Bketches of the nations and rac<»H Indwoon tbo Black Hoa and tbo (’asplan, 
translated by J. B. Taylor, Ixmdon, 1854 ; Trlben of tbo (VucaHUn ; with an neeount of 
Schamyl and the MurkLs, translated by J. B. Taylor, Loiuhm, 1855; Trannkaukniiia, Uii|Mlc, 
1856, 2 vols ; The Russian Kmpire, Itn Feoplo, Institutions and K<*hoiuws, trannlati'd by U, 
Fario, London, 1856, 3 vols ; Di<a liindlicho Vorfassung UiiHHlamlrt, T.sdpnle, 1860. 

Baron August wn llaxthausm was born on his futhePn ('stato near Padorborn in WoHt. 
phalia, February 8, 1792. Ho studied in a mining Hchool and took part in the War of Lllx'ni- 
tion, iSlS-lSlb.’ His life was mainly dovoUui to tho study of agrarian conditions in oaMti^rn 
Prussia and In Russia, Ills resoarcluw in the lattor country woro undertaken at tbo reiiueBt 
of Nicholas I, and he la mjnorally regarded as tho dl.Bcoveror of the mir <pr Kmudan village 
community. Ho died at Hanover, January 1, 1807, 

Hodin, Sven, Tlirough Asia, Now York, 1899, 2 volu. — Hehn, V. , l>o morilnm Ruthonoriun. 
%ur Charakteristik dor rusdiBclien Volksaeele. FalHed by d'h. Hchimwann, HtuUgart, 1892,— 
Hellwuld, F’. A. U. von, The Russians In Central Anla, tmmdated from tbo ibirman by 
Theo. Wirgman, Loudon, 1874.-- Har*®n, A, L, Dio russhicho Vowcbwbrung nml ior AtifMtand 
vom 14. De/.cmber 1825, riamburg, 1858 ; RunslandM soxialo S^usttonle. Atm tlem ynsMlnchen, 
Hamburg, 1854 ; Du d^lveloppoment des iddon rdvolntiommiren m Itimaio, par A, lacander 
(pseud), Paris, 1861 ; T^e mondo rtmse ot la revolution ; inflmoireB, 1812 1W15, traduttn par IL 
Delaveau, Paris, 1860-1802, 8 vols. — B. U. von, UuHnknd unter Alexander HL, 
Leipsio, 1891, English translation, Russia under Ab^xaiider HL, ar\d in the prt'codlt'g period, 
Now York, 1898; Vorlurnpung dcr Ikmern und den Adels in Rumdand, iiacli <4. L Pspensky 
und A. N. Terpigorlew, Ijcipsic, 1892. — Hiatoriaohor Atlii* von Ruoiikndi, IPoian, ®io.. vtun 
Jahre 1155 his zum Jahro 1810, Lolpsic, 1817. — Holland, Th. E , A lawturc on the IVt^aiy 
Rolations of Russia and Turkey from 1774 to 1858, Lomlou, 1877. • Hourwioll, L A., Tho 
Economics of the Russian Village (Cohimbla studies In .history, cwonomicn, and public law), 
New York, 1892. -p Howard, B., Prisoners of Russia: a perBonal study convict life in 
Sakhalin and Siberia, New York, 1902. — Howorth, H. IL, IRnttiry of the Moiigolrt from the 
Ninth to the Ninetenth Century, London, 1870-1880, 4 vols. 


Igrnatovitoh, I, PomyeshtohRohi kresfcyano nakanunyo o.*«voboahdimya (Pmprlotor't* p«M« 
ants on the ove of emanoiimtion), in Rimskoe Begatstvo,” l9(Kk»-Ilovai«kl, D, L, latorya 
Rossii (History of Russia), Moscow, 1876-1890, 3 vok. ; Bmutnoe vremya iuoi(kcK«kii.vo gewu- 
darstva (Th© Troublous Period in tho Muscovite Empire), Moscow, IHM. — Ivwdn, M. L., 0 
voyennom iakustvyo i zavoevanyakh Mongolo-Tatar 1 srednycMyatsklkh naroilov pri IVhlngls 
Khanye i Tammerlanyo, (The Art of War and tho (kmquents of the MongoLTataw WdCkintraL 
Asian peoples under Jenghiz Khan and Tamerlane), Ht. Petewburg, 1871 

Jauffiretj P. B., Catherine IL, et son rogne, Paris, 1860, 


Kapdst, J., Code d'organisation judidalr© rueso, Pari®, 1890. - N. M., Ifitorya 

(History oj! tho Itusslan Empire), Bk Petorwburg, IH1« 1829, 12 

MMai mkhaihvikh Karamzin was born December 12, 1765, at the villngt^ of Mik* 
hailovka, in the government of Orenburg, and died June 0, 1826, at T»r«ko# frlekh Ilia tlr«t 
htera^ efforts consisted of translations of essays and poems from foreign longiiiaMig. In 1789 ho 
undertook a journey to Oerma^, Fiance, Switzerland and England, the literary «uH which 

® 2r(mlkr. elegant, poetical and sentimental il»go lettew mm 
iJS t i Moscow Journal, of whicn he was the founder, and which ho wIlM In 

^ periled also apt^red «omo of his original itorioi, one of which 

17&4to 1799 he pabllaheCa number if mioctllanie#, 
Agima, The Aomdes, and the JFVmfAsofi, containing origimd m well os translated matter, In 
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lB0S4H0,‘UC»iraiiv^in wiHitil tint h^romm Mesmni/6r, donUncd to bocomo ono of tlio moBt JmpoTt* 
ant Hurtiimn roviowH, and of which ho wao tUo founder, llo tluui turnod to tho work of hla 
Jit , the groat //whiry 0 / (hfi Mu«dm Mnipirt^ which wan to oc.cuoy him till hlB death. In 
*hlH lani 0 dorpriso ho wao aided mid <mr.ouramHl by the oinporor Aloxamlor I, who contributed 
CO, (KM) rubloh to tho coat of publication. TUo hlidory tormlnatoH at tho accoHHiou of Michael 
Honmuov in lOUl. Karmn/.ln’s work in tho ftrnt great HuHHiaa hintfiry. Ita atylo ia olognnt and 
llowlng, Ita erudition large and aolid, and it abounda in curiouB infornmthm. It la owing to 
thowi fjuaUtSiwthat tho book atill luaintaina ite placo, nltliougli much of it haa by this time bo- 
"no ob«f)l«to. Tho hook is especially strong In dcBcrlptioa of batthw and analyafa of character, 
Ha spirit is frankly reactionary, Tim harbarhim of early Kuasia is glossed ovtw by a glittering 
itdl of romantlciam, tho matorlnh intellectual and moral condition of the Itusaian people is 
abnoat onfiiHjly Ignored, and tho book has been atylod the “ epic of dcHpotlHin,'* A It'reiiich 
translation njipoareil at Paris in 1819-1830, and a (lerman one at J.udpsio in 1H3()-1B38. 

Kelly, w. K., History of Russia, Imndon, 1854, 3 vols.—Kennan, (H, Tent Jdfe in Bihcria, 
and Adventures Among the Koralts and Other Tribes in Kamtchatka and Northern Asia, New 
York, 1870 ; Biherta and the Kxile Bystera, Now York, 1891, 2 vela. •— Kinglnk®, A. W., The 
Invasltm of tho CMnma, lmnd<m, 1808-1887, 8 vols, Klaozko, J., jKtudes de diplomatic con- 
tMmmraine (1801-18W), Paris, 1800f Dtiux cnancellers ((lortcduikov and Bismarck), Paris, 1877. 
--ICklniiiohittidt, A., l>r<d Jahrhunderto russIscUer (feschichte fir)9B™18i)8), Berlin, 1898. 
Knorr, K., Dio polnischen AufstUnde aelt 1880, Berlin, 1880. — Kohl, J. (h, Russia: Travels, 
Hendon, 1843. <--• Kostomaro'ir, N. I,, Istorltcheskya monogralii i iKslyodovanya (Historical 
Monograplm an<l Researchesh Bt. Petersburg, 1868-1807, 8 vola. ; Russkaya istorya v zhisBiiyo 
opisanyafch yeya glavnyeishlkh dyelyatelyoi (Russian History in the Biographies of its Chief Ac* 
tors), St, Petersburg, 1803-1890, 4 vols.; Smutm'o vremyamoBkovskavo gosudarstva v natchalye 
XVit, atolyc^tya (The Troublous Period in the Musoovlt© Empire at the Beginning of the Seven- 
teenth Century), Bt. I’ctershurg, 1808 : Poslyednle gody ryotcld-poapolitol (The Last Years of tho 
Poliiih H(^public), Ht. Peterahurg, 1870; Predanya porvonatchalnoi ruaskoi lyetoplai (Tho Tradi- 
tions of the EarliciHt RuHsian Chronicles), 8t. Petersburg, 1881 ; Bogdan Khmolnitskl: istoritche- 
altayium*uegralhi(Bog<lan Khmelnitsky; an Historical Monograidi), Ht. Petersburg, 1884, 8 vols.; 
Hye?enioruHHki<i narodopravntva vo vromya udyelno-vyetchcvovo uklada (Popular Eights in 
lS«>rthern Ruruiia During the ihwlod of Atipanage.s and Repuhlius. Tim History of Novgorod, 
Pnk«>v, and Vyatka), Bt. Ihiteraburg, iwO, ii vola,; Otrherk doinaalmoy zhizni i nravov 
velikoruarikavo Naroda v 16. i 17. stolyeiii i starlnnye zemskie Hltury (A Sketch of tho 
Domeatir. Lbh and Manners of the (Jreat-Runalana In the HixteentU and Bovonteenth Centuries; 
and the Aneieut Provincial AKtiemhlloHh Ht. Peterahurg, 1887; Otcherk torgovli rnoskovskavo 
goaudaratva v 16, 1 17. utolyiuyakh (A Hketch of the Commerce of the Muscovite Empire During 
the HKie<M»th and Heventcenth (kmturies), Bt. Petersburg. 1889. 

Nikolai loatumitch Kodomamv was horn May 4th, 1817, at Ostrogoah, in the government 
of Vortmezh. In 1846 he was apjHiinted to a professorshii) of history in Iho university of 
Kiev, Owing to bin activity for the reviving of Little RuMsian literature he was accused of 
Imrhmiring fW'paraUut tendencies, arresictl, imprifloned for a whole year, and then banished to 
Baratov and forbidden to teach or publish hlw writings. On the accession of Alexander H ho 
wa» pardinmd, and in 1859 he waa appointed professor of history at the university of 0t, 
Pelemhurg. But in 1863, when the university was closed in cousoquenoo of students' 
diriorderu, he nvdgmui hi« pout, and hetm iforth devoted himself exclusively to writing. He 
died at Ht. I'eteriilmrg, April lUth, 1885, *Hm poetical works, wldch wore written in the Little 
Rminlan dialect under the n<m da plumi^ of Jeremiah Halka, wore published collectively at 
OdcHua, 1875, Home of thmn Imve been translated Into (iorman. As an historian Kostomarov 
mwupieii a wry high place in Rmiriian lHv,rature. Ills work has assumed the form of 
moimgraphu, owing to bin hlca that Russian history cannot bo understood without an 
exhaustive idmly io the numerous ethnological elomontsand tho separate territorial divisions 
of which the RmmSan empire Is cmnimatwi. In his own words, “the Russian empire represents 
an Integration of partii that once led an independent existence, and for a considerable time 
after unllicatbm the life of the parts ex prtvuwl Itself in separate tendenoios within the general 
iMilltlcal idructuw, To discover wuldisdorMi these peouUaritlos of national life in the divisions 
that make up the Kuiuiian empire, waa the problem I set hefora myself in my historical 
tahourn,'* 'rim justification of this view Ilea in the comparative recency of tho Russian empire, 
lt« weakucMM In the ausumption that the national or provincial character is tmchangeabl© and 
Immublle, Koyitoroarov Imtl at hia command a vigorous, dramatic stylo and a lively imagination, 
aud Ida hook n coutrilmtod greatly towanl the popularisation of historical studies in Bdssia: 
hut he wmi also pos^eased la a high degmo of the critical faculty, and more than on© historical 
logeiui ban bomi demidlshwl In his pages. Hlu “Russian History in Biographies" was translated 
iiiPo (ierman and puhltahed at I^lpsic, 18864889, 

KovMavaki, M*, Mcnkm iUmtoma and Ancient Laws of Russia, London, 1891 ; L© Edrim© 
dconombiue tie la Umask, Farli, 1896 ; Iji’ A griculture cn Russie, Paris, 1897 ; Russian Folmcal 
InatUuibme, (%lcitgo, 1901, 

Majsim N'dPdUmmi wim bom at Kharkov in 1851, of a rich and noble family that is 
romarkablo for the number of mo»-*«d one woman— of science it has given to Russia. Ho 
tfeiiUod at Ikirlln, Paris, «md London, and in 18774887 he was professor of comparative law at 
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tlie unirorHity of Mohcow, Owing to IiIk tiboval viowh lio wiui romiH‘lS(ul n g,yo 4 i|s 
ooflition. triinco tlum lio hm (‘ottUnl ut Purio, wlioro ho Um follcrtcd n vnlunUo ihmry, and 
locturod at varlouH HoatH of loarnmg iu Kuru|to and Ainonm htoc kludni, «)xtor(i, IlruMH* 
OhicaiTO Ho liaB written numonmM and iiiiportunt workn on tlio lufitor* d IHjum. , hVance 
England, tiio tlaucaHUH, ott;., and is a roi-ognined authority in iho di^ttiirfinonin o pro history 

miblic and nrivat(i law, and ooonomU: IdMiory. ... ... 

^ Kovalovitoh,M. L, Onyovuik poslyodnyavii pokhoda htofana Ilaiorya na Hoiuuvu, 
tr»83. OHada’PHkova(Adlary of tho hint campaign of Calory afpuusl HuMrra in IhMl !«. 

The fliegn of I’nliov), Ht. I’eteraburg, 1W17 ; ToUtoi.vii i«. inlonl Uoimll (hcojunw n 

thohistWof SoutUorn IluHslnh Potcralmrc, IHHI. — KraychhiaW, S. M., (HUommli), The 
llusaien r«BaiUrv : TUeirUrlKin, Co.ulitiou, Heeml I.U'e u.i.l IW '/'"'p'h “ Y’!”'” 

ffifOBotkin P A. MomoirH <if a Itovolutnndjit, Bonion, iPpd, • liuMsrt, i, A,, Irdorya 
vosssoediiumya'linHi (A liwtory of iho ousHfiUiou «»r Uunjiin), St. INdornhurg, IHYi Knnik, E,, 
PiollorufungdorHchwodiHchon IhulMUi durch dio Einncn uud SIhamo*. Ht. Potowhurg, 1B44” 
1845. -Kuropatkin, (Jon. A. N., Um conliuM augh. mnno, 

KaHhiraria. translatod l>y (tol. W. i*!, (Joro, ( alcutta, IHHv *, Kritinolio lJ(lrkhlh*ko auf don 
iusBiBcli4ilrWumKmgl877--lB7B, Uorlin, U _ 

Alexei MikolaimM Mywh 21h IH-lH, In IHMl ho jfOmtd tho arn»y 

of Tiulcoytan an a liodtonaut, wirvod with diHtinoth'U in th<' <'\podduiu oi (oniomi K’luouiin in 
18674868 was Hont at tho head of a diphonatnvmilitary ndnoion to tho rndr .d himhg.ir, .uni 
Btudiod in 1H7S-U174 at tho acadonny of tho goncml tdalT. Ho jobsed tho l-'ronrh anny in 
Alireria as a voluntoor, wuH nctivo on hin roturn in 'rurkontaa, and then honuno olmd of tho 
Aektic uectUmof the ('eu.irel etall. In 1 H 77 . 1 »H he "'ee .-l.ief ..[ <h|uenl "hjn, 

imder whom ho also .Morvodiu tho campaign agaiimt tho AKlial loUko Inrlo'imuo', iHHOdHpl. 
la 1890 ho Iwcamo a liontonant.gimoral and govor»n>r of tho 'I’nm'icjmpnm territory, and hiUr 

minister of war and commandor-in-chiof in iho UunH(o.JnpiyMmo War. , , 

He is tho author of two inqmrtant wtuks on tho hn»i ihwM» 'I mkirdk Wiu, whndi have hocn 
translated into Ercuc.h and (Jtirnian, and n ImmR (d travoln <m Kauthpar, 


*' Bufinia in 1889,“ hondon, 
<it na »uort, Parti, IHH3, 


r, Am a UuHHian'H Reply to tho Munpiin do CuHtlno'o 

18 M. Ah. Alexander U ■ Udailn inddiltniur ea V In ini imo i , 

liamaxtin®, A. <ie, IliKtoiro do la Uusaio, Pnrb!, 1855, 4 v(dn. I^anafUlli U., Itufodan ( out nil 
Asia includhig Ruldja, Bokhara, KIdva and 5!orv, Bositon. Xiatlmm, U. (J., Native 

Races of the limiidau Empire, London, tWH ; UuMsian and Tnrlt. from a Uoogrnpldeal. hthno 
logical and lliMtorioal P.dm of View, Loudon, IH7H. Laiimw, Mm. U K,^ Himeia nml I nrkoy 
in the Nineteenth Centurv, Phiengo, IHSKi.--- Leger, L.,(iyrlllo et MetUode, etude hiatorique tiur 
la conversion do Slaves an cliristianlHun% Paris, IHOH , Bo Nerdom rernm rnetdearum ^'eHptore, 
Parid, IHOB: Traduction do la ehrimiipm do Nimtor, Paris, IHH t. 4jfihman% i . and raufvmi 
- ‘ , i n,nn Mm (dr-herki po lidorii ifien'/.nrl 

** HuNolMm Ihtgatritvo," I9d!h Ijeonoir, 


I’arid, 1808; Traduction ae m curouniuo uo nemor, 
(pseud.), Dan hungernde UiuiMland, Stuttgart, 1900. • 
(Studies iu the Hlsktry of tin; Hussian Pormondilp), i>» 


H., DocumontH socretH do la polithpm ruwio en Brimit (IHH.M 1890), Berlin, lH9d. > 

Wu, A., I/empiredesTMarsethm Hunmm, IhirlH, 1881 tHM9, H vein.; Bn hommo <l eiat ruime ! 
Nicolas Milutin, Parhi, 1884 ; Tat Franco, La RuHHie et PEurtq e, Parhi, 1888; lonud t he/, hm 

nations, Paris, 1898. # 

Aiiatok Lnoy^BmuUm was horn in 1843 at Linleux. Hinee IHHl he him been profeimor of 

modern history at the ^co?e Uhn de wumceH pditiquee in Parhi. IHu chief ivork, " L ew|nrc 
tUs Tmr» e< l&s Mwsmd* Ih one of ilm most Imponmit workn on ItuMyda ever nuhliehed In 
western Europe. The llmt two volumoH triad of tlm geography, ethnology, and the economic 
and political institutions, while the thirdis devoted to a study of the Kuafilan cluuch and the 

iiwroy-Boaulieu, I'., The Awakening of the East : Hlhorla, dapau, Bhbm, New Vork L4M), 
Ij,®fltyad®, Combes de, La lluHsle fscouemUiue et sociale, Paris, 1890, • '■ jLw»«r, P,, I*a Uutinie 
otrAngleterredansrAsiecoutraK PmIs, 1880. - -Iiowsqun, P. B,, Hlrdolre do IBmrOe, I vor, 
dun, 1783, B vols., Paris, 1813, 4 vols. --- Mvov, CJ., Michel Jl<^lkolla4 »mn Nomine s mmhm 
pages d'histoire contcraiumdno en Kussle (1855<‘48H7), Paris, 1897. • Iiorla-M#lik<w, M, 
jfeonstitutsya grafa Lorlsa-Melikova (The Bonntitutiou of Count lairIn Mellkov), Loin on, 1894. 
— LyuskojronaW, V., Istorya Pereyaslovskol r.emU » tlrevneynhikh vreuiyon do polovtnny XIH 
stolyetya (A History of Pereyaslavl from the earliest tlmea to the mlildle of the thirteenth muh 
tuiy), Kiev, 1897. 


Magglolo, A. de, Prance et Rusnle; Por/o dl Borgo, 1764«1843, Parln, IHiHl 
A., Ide ruasische Kirohe, Berlin, 1898.“— Manatelm Baron de, Memolw of ILtwin 1737 4744, 
translated from the original manusisript, I^mdon. 1778, — Martens, 14 F.. Etude hblortHue 
sur la politique yusae dans la question d'Orieut, Hand, 1877 ; UecMnil de tmBiu et convwiitlona 
oonclus par la liusslo aveo lea puissancen 4trawgkres, Ht, Petersburg, 1878 4 8H9, tw yoli. ; 
Russia and England in Central Asia, London, 1879, — Mairtln, H., Htetoire de France depuia 
1789 Juaqu’i nos jours, Paris, find edUhm, 1878-1885. 8 vola. — Margin, C., The toe Witne^i 
Ajccount of the Disastrous Russian Campaign against the AkhaLTokke 'rurkomans. wmdon, lrw> 
Tho Russian Advance Towawls India ; conversatioM with Bkohelev, Ignatiev, and o«wt 
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UumStttt and fitate«num, Loudon, ; 'I'ho UnfiHlauK at Morv and Hnnrt 

«iid tJw'ir Powi'r of Suvadiinft India, lauidon, IHHd ; Tlni KiujHiatiH at th«^ UiUosh of ir«rut, London 
ttiid„Nnw Vork, JKH5. --Marx, F., Thn Fafilie and tlio Amoor: I'faval, ndlitarv, mnl diplomatic 
«vasriit'<onr»»fri>it» 1 to IBOi, Lrmrlim, K., Tlui KaMom Qnofitnm ; a repvint of 

writtoif wJtli tlm ovnntH of the (!rlm«mu War, Lomlon, 101)7 ; Horrot 

Diplosnatlc UiMtory of the FAghtiHUdli ( Vnitnry, Loudon, 181)1); Lord Pal mornton, London, lSi)9. 
■— Uw do Harlonn, lIMolro den ;:fuorr«H de Mo^covio lOOl-Wll, ilniHHolH, 1876; 
Hkawnya MawM^I IL^rktnana o Hinutnoin vronmni v Uoafill ('rim Accounts of Mansa an<i IJork- 
nu^on of tl)nfe'rroi|hlomi Period in lluaeia), Ht. PotorHl>urg, 1874. Maaaon, (1. F. 1^, M6noir«w 
nerroif! Hur la UunmU^ |)ondant loa rdg'ucH t!«i Fathorlno If ot do Paul I, (in Bil>hotli&<pie dof^ 
indmoirciM rolatifn a PhlBtoiro do Franco pondanl lo 18» (d&clo, vol. 23), Paria, 1869. •— Maxwell j 
i. H.e 'riio (V.ar, l»i» tiourt and People, Now York, 1849.-— Meohlln, II., Das BtaatBrescht don 
HrooMfllrMf.cu»thum(i Finland, Fredbur^, 18H0, — M^rim.60, P., Loo faux Ddinotriun, Fari^, 1863; 
W|>Im<mIo do UdMtoim do Uuiwlo, Par!«, 1B54; Loh (soKafiuoH d'autrefois, Pado, 1B06 ; MolangOH 
hlntoriuuoH ot littdrairoH, Paris, 1867 ; Portraits ldHtori<ju(m ot littdrairos, Parin, 1874. — 
Mlolxeito, !'<. H, H., Finland In tlm NlneteontU (Vmtury, IIolHingforH, 1894. — Mllukovs P, N., 
(Ihwnyk totchonya ruHMkol i«!toriU;hoHk<d inyali ('rho Main PurrontK of KuHHiaii flistorical 
Tlmugtd), Moscow, 1898 ; Hkisisaen ruBsiarkor KuHurjroachichto. DoutHcluj voni Vorfassor dnrdn- 
goBohoiH) Aiwgabs von K. Davidson, I^eiiisic, 1808-11)01, 2 vols. ; Bueaia and itn Prifiis, Ltaidon, 
1906. 


wmi born iu 1860. From 18R6 to l8l)6 ho Lwght at the university of BIobcow. Itut 
no many other Kuisian profostiore of hl.Btory and Hocial eoionce, he oamo in conlliet with tko 
Ipwornniont, and atmeptod a profcHBonship at tko uaiverHity of Sofia, llulgaria. lie In one of 
t.ljo abloMt of tho younger generation of ItuHsian hiHtorians, hiw method being the realiHtio or 
rrt>nouur„ During Hcveral yearn bo was a regular contribuiior to tlui Lond^m J ijAmfrow. 

'Milufin. D, A., Istorya voiny KoBwIi k Frimtfc!i(ni, v i, Marat vov an lo imporatora Pavla I v 
i71il9 f;. (A llintory of tho War Botw<ieii HuHsia and France Luring the lioign <>f the Fmperoff 
Paul I III the Year'l799), Ht. Petersburg, 1862-1869, 5 voIh, 

ihniiii d /c.r(oV?i.7r/ii. Miiuiin was bom Juh’ 'IB, 1816, at Moseow, In 1886 lio ontored tho 
arm} as bonienaui, then nerved in the anriV of the Paueasnii, iu which he advanced iu 184B to 
tlNi 00 ; t o. ehief of fhe I’ouuni '/(jubit. depiirintt nl, and in 1866 to lhal. of fduef uf tlio general 
nlalL m b’gp lie benimo broi ud ji in 'i lo ilio wju nduuntor, and in IfkW war j.uniHter. In tliio 
eapmiiy he tinvol'id husmelf toward ''eori/uicrrig Die army on a modern luiHia, and in 1874 bo 
jntrodoced onivor'-nj mibt.o v i;rrvico, Tlie eampeig'no of 1877-1878 Hhowed tho HhortComingB 
un wth tie uoprovnie? tsof theanuy under hiii administration. In 1878 the title of count wan 
rmibi-roo 00 him. In led* he wioMhianiHised by Alosander III owing to hi.H exprcHKcd diBHatiH- 
larfum wiili Die reariiooory, strictly ahHolutmt manlfimto of May 11 of that year. He was tho 
fuUiiur et a number of worluj on military hkitory and science, and his history of youvorov'u 
rampmgu in Italy apjteared in aUerman tramniatkm, at Munich, 1856-1858, 

Moltfeo, il/P, B,, Tho Kurwians hr Bulgaria, in 1828-1830, Loudon, 185*1 —»Moat®ltISj 
W., liars and I'h'/.erouin : with tim campalgrmof Prince PaHklowitch, London, I86(i. — Moran®, 
lb, Fiuiamle otPaucinie, Paris, 1906. - MorM, W. U., RuHsia (Htory of the Nations KorJos), Now 
York, IMO! j A ilistory of Runsla from tho Birth of Potesr tho (Irtmt to NicholaH IL, Now York, 
1962 * Wtolloy, .1 L,, Peter the (irctit, Jamdon, 1887. — Munro, IL H,, Rina of tho Euflakm 
kinpiro, Benton, 1966, 


H.f Lie Mntwlckhmg der rnsHiMcheu und engliMchen PolUik Persion nnd Afghan- 
istan betreffeiid hl« 18518, iiailn A, H. 1H94. —Kostor, Prepodohnavo Nontora rossiskl lyotopi- 
riots (Holy Nwitor'u RuMHian Phronicle), Ht. Petersburg, 1767; La chroniipm do Nowtor, 
tramsIttBou by lamlu r'aris, I’arin, 1864, 2 voIh, — Waubuwar, F,, RuHsland unter Kaiser Alex- 
aimer III , iitwliu, 1895,* Mkjokijon (pnoud. of Danielson) TllHtolrtMhidfivelopprnentdconomiquo 
do la Uuwiiti depula raholRiou du servage, PaHu, 1899 ; Die Volkswirthschaftin Rnssland nach 
(jer iktneri»emaurlp»thm, Autorhaerte tIhernetJBung hub dem riiBHiHcdien von Dr. G. Polanaky, 
Munich, lH9ih HiklUm ih, hitorya goroda Hmolenuka, nilutory of the City of Hmolenak), 
Mowcow, 1848 - Nikltakl, A,, Ctcherk vuutrennei IstoHl pHkova (Outline of the Internal 
Ilisiorv of Pnkov), Ht. Peternhurg, 'lK7fk — Hohk, R, The Russian Revolt : its causoH, condL 
lion ami profipecln, Bordou, 1885 ; Russia and the Runskus, Boston, 1901, — Norman, IL, All 
the RuseiWM : travek and istmlicH In fontemporary Furopean RusHla, Finland, Hlberla, New 
Vitrk, 19651 Novikov, Mine. 0, K., Hkokdev and the Hlavonlc <5anse, London, 1888; 
Rmwk and Fugknd from 1876 to 1886 : ft protest and an appeal : with a preface by J. A. 
Froudo, Louduii, IHk). 


17, The Merv Gask, lamdon, 1882, — OrdegHj^., Dk Gewerbapolitik Russ- 
kmhi volt Peter 1 kn Ratliarlna 11, TlUdngen, 1885. -Oadoy, T. L., Character and Reign of 
ARmwiiter IL l^umdon, IWHL 

3P«lm®r, F. IL 14, Rtmskn Life in Town and Country, New York, 1901, — Pamelo, M. 
IL, A Hhort llintory of Russk. New York, 1900. — Favlov^ N. M., UusHknya i^torya ot drev- 
neyakllth vnuuy on (Hiwnkn Hketry from the KarlloMt TimoH, 602-1B62), Moscow, 1890-1899, 2 
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vols.— Pekaraki, P. P., Nuuka i lit(‘ratura v Bosail pri Pot,ry(^ Vtilibim («oi«siK,o and 
in Russia at tho Tiir.o of Peter the Great), 8t. Potersburur, 1862, 2 voIh.— P enfiTboi' A . 

Terrible, London, IHlIG.-^Pfuel, R. von, Bor Kiickzuj^ <ior FraiaoHoti aim ttujwliuVd 
18G7.— Pierlingr, P., Korao ofc Bcim/itriim, Park, 1878; La Borboiirus ot la Riuwie, ParlH lH8*i • 
Un Nonce du jMipo cn Moscovio : pnSlmunairoH do la trovo do 1582, PariH, 1HH4 : I, * 
la Pologno Ob Moscoii (1582-1587), Park, 1885; Bathory ot IVwHOvino, Park, 1HH7 PmuifuJ 
Tsars (1547-1597), Paris, 1890; La Rukhio ot POriont ; marriage (I’lin IVuir au Vatioau' Ivan (IT 
ob Sophie Paldologuo, Paris, 1891; L'ltalio et la lUmsio au XVI skolo, Paris, IwidJ.—Hnimud 
L., Len Pran^ais on Russio ct les Russes on Franco, Park, l8«(h-.>Pog'Odin, M. p. IzhIvs-’o’ 
vanya, zamyotohanya i lektsii o russkoi Istorii (lleHoarohos, Gommonts and I^uiruroS on PiLkM 
History), Moscow, 1845-1857. 7 vola. ; Noator : oino hisfcorkch.kritischo, irnteysnchunk" UbV 
don Anfang dor russisohon Ohronikon. Uborsotxfc von F. Loowo, (Beitrilgo v.ur KonntnlsB doK 
russisohen Roichea, vol 10), St. Petersburg, 1884— Popowski, J., Tho Rival Poweni In Geufcml 
Asia, London, 1893.— Porter, R K., Narrative of tho <km|wtign in Ruania During tho Year 1H12 
London, 1814.— Poesevino, A., Antonii Poflaovinl mksio mosoovltloa^ Faria, 1HH2.- <Po»iao Bi 
Borgo, Ch., CorrospondauGo diplomatique du comtc Possxodl Borgo, Paris, 1891.- Pyavrowakv 
A., Der polnisoh-russiaoho Kroig von 1831, Wien, 1892-1893, 3 vok. ^ ^ 

Bafn, R. 0., AntiquitdSs Russos, Ooponhagon, 1860-1854, 3 vols.. - EaliStOti, W. R B 
The Songs of tho Russian People, I^ndon, 1872; Russian Folkdaloa, London, 1873; jfiarlv 
Russian History, London, 1876— Bambaud, La Russio dnl<iuo, Paris, IHTU ; Btmvorof. (com 
Wrances de Saint-Oyr), Paris, 1889; Fran^ak et Ruhhos, to^scou ot Hovatil.onol, Park, 1892’ 
L’armiio du tsar Aloxandro HI, in la Revue Bleuc, November 10, 1894 ; Ubitolro do la RuHsio! 
Pans, 1900; Tho Expansion of Runsia: Problems of the East and of tho Far Knot, Now York, 

AUUxm 

M/ml A^mlaa liamhaud was born July Slst, 1842, at Bosancon. AnrMjiniod in IH(J4 a 
teacher at the lycoum of Nancy, ho advanced steadily until his aripoinliment to a iirofofmorMhin in 
the university of Park in 1882. In 1895 he was minktor of education in tho Mollno oahlnot. 
He IS the author of many works on tho history of Franco, and in conjunotion wltli Lavisao 1(0 
edited tho ' Histoire gdndralo du IV« sieole jusqu'k nos jours." 

, History, London, 1905 ; Tho Curse of tho Romanovs, famdon. 

X^Oi • 

Havenatein, E. G., The Rimsiansmi the Amur; its dk(?.ovory, c.onquout, and cohmUitition 

nndporsoual accounts of RuHisiautravcnorH,I.oiuhm,lB01. — Eawlln»fm, 11. t»., ICngliuid and 
lluHsia in the East ; a series of papers onthopoUtkal and goographicrl condition of tVntral 
Asia, London, 1875. — Reinholdt, A. von, GeHoldcUte der rusHktdion Llttoratnr vmi ihron 
Ins auf die neuesto Kelt, in Goschiehte der WoUlHtomtur In ICinzoldarstcllnimon. 
vol 7, Leipsio, 1885.^B®lnaoh, P. H., World i’ollticH at tho End of tho NInotimuth Contury, 
New York, 1900. — Rivi^ro, Ch. do la, Cathorlno Hot la revolution fmncalrw, ibifin, 1895 
Roooa, 1'. de, Los assembWes pohtUmen dans la UunsUi auolonne, Ihirls, lH99. - RoKhkow, N * 
Gorod i dorevnia V ruHskol ktorll ; krntldy otcherk olumomikheskiil istorrll Ilormll (City anr! 

Russian history; a rapid survey of Rustdan oconomioal history), in " Mtr Boyhl " 
1902 ; Ohzor russkoi ktorli s Hotsiologltolieskoi totohkl ssryenya, Tcharit porviiya ; Kimoduu-a 
Hus (A survey of Russian history tho sociological point of view. Part Unit: Kiovjin 
1802 ^ Vols ihiahi , 1903, — RuUiilrci, U, 0, de, Revolution do l*ologno, Park, 

daiSllnnten in Ouckeuk Allgimmlne Gwchlohtt In Etuy4d 

darsteiiungen, Berlin 1886-1887, 2 vok ; Die Ermordung 1‘auk und die Thronbontolgung 

KunSf Materialien verOffentl dit und elngoWteC *hjrUn, 1002. - ^okWaer, R, vm! 
Rttsslands hReste teiehungon r.u Hkandlnavlou und Koimtantinonol, Berlin, 1847, 
Sohmuok®^ S. M., Memoirs Jhd Reign of (latlmrlne ilm Hoctmd, Now York, 1855, 

Kalsorn Akxandor und Nikokun, 
unter beaonderer BerUckBichtlgung dor Krisk von 1H25, (irlmma, 1847, % vok,, Englkh tmnn' 

InftiiXa LoS ^^*‘‘^*’** Enmoror^ Alofandor 

iff T A sekuco, Park, 

1866-1809, 4 vok., La Russie en 1812, RosLopchine ot Houfcouy.of, Paria, PWi; Lori IntdltutlonM 

Alexander H, pktC, 1H55?2 voir* <lc^ 

— sSuvW^F Mi bk ssum Tode des Kakern Nlkolaiw, ladimlc. 1874, 

and^uTdk’ i in Hus«l»m 'PurkkUn, Rhokand, liokhara, 

1884 a voVi^s/™ ^ London and Now York, 

xr T Hktory of Russia and Peter the Great, London, 1829. 

C«ntu»y), In UuKHkitvii MvhI," 

SI.78 Tthe^SS* • S* Su*”!*" I’olltlral Hyolmi In tU« 

junpeior Aieinnfler I), Bt. P«t«rabure, 1897, 4 toU.; TBuratvovnnle lintwrntnf* Nlkoliiynl 



(Tho Kj'iirn of topror Nidioka I), Bfc, Potordmirg, 1901. —Sfeotnaalc^r, M. M./rho Omt 
UaUwiny, New York, IDOH. “--Shpilovskl, H, M., Drovialo goroda i driigie bulgftwkoi- 
tab.^jikio pamyntnlki v Ka'^imkoi gubtsrnif (Anckmt Oitios and Other Bulgnro-TaUr Moutmiontu 
ivi the dovilimttiioitiit Kamn), Kassan, Shtohebid»ky. P., La rogonco (h» la t5^:a^t)wua 

H^*phi« : fSpiw.ai do Thiatoiro do UuMfdo, 10Ha-16S9, trandaiion, by Priiioo S, (hdit/dmo, OariB- 
ruho, 1B57 ; Mutoiiya te rutiakoi iHtorii (Uoadhign fromEuRBlan History), Moscow, 3861, 6 vote. 
-*« ^hnwakr, A. A., Tsar-OnviulsKiitol (I'ho LV.ar Liberator), Bi, Potorsbnrg, lOOl.'—Skrin®, 
F. 11. , Tho Kitpiualon of Itussla, 1816 4900, Cambridge, 1908. — Soloviov, S. M., Istorya Koaaii s 
drtA'noyshikh vrojnyon (History of IluMia from tlie Iwliost Times), Moscow, 18(J8“-1876, 29 vcte, 
MiMmlmnicASokmov wm horn May 17th f 1820. In 1850 ho bocamoa professor 
at the university otMosoow, In 1877 Ixo camo into conflict with tho roaciionary policy of the 
government towara th© universities, and demanded and obtained his dismissal. IIo died 
Ociobor Iflfch, 1879, toJdoshis monumental Mistory of liuma he was the author of numorons 
inottographi, Thn Mdatiom lht%mn tho Busman Jmnois of the Home of Eurih was of epoch- 
making importance in Russian historical literature, llh History of the Eall of .Palana has 
become th© standard wprk on the subject and wastrauslatod into Gorman (Gotha, 1805). But 
all hl« oth«r works are cast Into tlm sliado by Uls stupendous History of Russia from ike 
Harlimi in which he proposed to himself a task excelling, perhaps, the power of any 

single human being— the prosontation of tlm entire history of his country, based exoluHivoly on 
original research. Tito result has, therefore, been not wholly successful, and the later 
volumes present th© appwrance of a mere aggregation of materials hastily arranged. But the 
material is of the finest quality and will servo as a rich quarry for all futuru iiistorJans, 
jSoloviov'a method of presentatkm is calm and dispassionate, his stylo tranquil and somewhat 
drr, but admirably clear. From KaramrJn to Soloviov the gulf is wide indeed, and perhaps it 
will be well to present a few of the latterte ideas in order to show the indebtedness that all 
modern historians of Eussia owe to him. Russian society, like all primitive society, was hi its 
origin tribal and based on kinship. The introduction of Varangian rule represents the 
l»eglniilngs of tlie dissolution of that society and the introduction of political society, based on 
torril ory. But society was still in a transitional stage. The warlike followers of tbo princes 
wer<» free to ronounco their allegiance to one master and to choose another in his stead, and 
the prltmlple of kinship was still ilominaut within the hou.so of Uurik itself, thus counteracting 
ilie soparatlst teudoiicios of tlm appanages. It was the colonisation of the nortli and oast and 
the removal of the mmtre of Russian hfo to t)ie Volga, tluil first makes imSMibln, as well as 
necessary, the eentrahsatlon of power ; for the colonists settle on land that belongs to the 
prince and in c.ltks foiuuhwl iiy him, while the colonists themselves come from dlRerent parts 
of Runnia and nre uncoimect<Hl by the Inmd of kinship. In the struggle that follows between 
the prince ami tlje refractory, unsubinisslvc elements— whether of tlxo common people or of the 
noblo follownrn the prince in victorious and the Irreconclloables flee to the forests of the north 
or l<» the ntepjHW of the mmth, Thus we have the origin of the robber bands, and of the 
GoNsaclut anotlow name for the iame thing. But the removal of the centre to the Volga also 
Implitis tlm estrangement of EuMla from Futopcan Influences, and the Tatar rule plays 
in thin only a nubordinatn and external part. The grand princes of Moscow in the fourteonth 
and tlftemuh conlurlcft are thus seen to be the continuatora of the policy of the grand princes 
of Htiwlal in tlie twelfth and tlilrteenth conturicu, while the episode of the perioa of confusion 
I'tqjroMonin an abortive attempt at tlu^ cHtabllehment of a milder rule by th© Cossacks, Ivan HI 
and Ivan IV, in ilu lr ntruggb* with the foreigner, begin to appreoiat© the superior potency of 
Kiiropean rivdination, auu arc tlin precurstus of Fetor the Great, But the new tendonoios 
work wUh unecatsing hircc during the intervenlnja' period, and those who resist the new 
toruloncicM bocotnc tlic nonconformbits or Raskolniki (Old Ritualists). This tendency finds its 
parr Hot in Wontern Ku rope, where the task had been accomplished twocenturioB earlier; but 
not no the oiforfc to reach the fu»a, which Isa iKKsulIar Russian phenomenon. Soloviov's work 
rcacimn down lo 1774. 


0or#l, A 
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1885 ; Khig I*<»g and Ring Htork, a Hiudy of Modern ItusHla, London, 1896. 

/Ste'pnmk, whowt real name wan Horgius MIkhailovitch Kmvtohinski, was born in South 
RoMHla, In 1852, of a nobk family. When ho left school ho became anoflfleer in the artillery, 
but his eyinpathy with the j»o«taatft noon led him Into the revolutionary agitation, and he be- 
canic itinntlliod with the terrorlet party. In 1880 he was cbliffcd to leave Russia, and after a 
few ycaw* may In HwlUnrland and Italy he cmuo to London, where he lived until 1895, when 
he wan Hlllwl by a railway engine at alevel crossing at Bedford Park, Gdswlok* He was the 
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A OHKOKOLOCJIOAL SUMMABY OF TJIE IllSTOEY OF 

lillBSIA 


fl02 Til© VAwnglflin ©hlefttilnA Bwik, Bin©UH, nnd Truvor «©ttlo at Ladoga, Bielo-o^oro 
imd Ixborak. Thin dnlci in purtily ctmvonlional. 

80S Aikold and Dir, two Vnrimgmn cidcdtahii who liad nettled at Kiev, lead an tiniiuc- 
eenaful expedition nguinHt C’oimtantinople. 

B70 Burik dioH, leaving tlio regoney o£ the principality and the guardiannhip of liin son 
Tgor to Oltg- 

BH2 Oieg taken poMMcanion of Kiev afler killing Aakold and Dir, and makes that city 
hia capital. 

1)07 Oleg leads an cxpi'dit.ion couHifitiug of eighty thousand men and two thousand boats 
ugaiiuit (Nnud aid in<ipl('. A treaty of peace and eonunerce is concluded. 

OIL 01('g retu'wn the tr<'aty with the emperor of (knmtantiuopl© securing valuable trading 
privih'gri for the Uimniaiiti. 

01.1 Dleg tlieH, and ia nueei'Ciled by Igor, 

041 Igor leaila an e\|a'(Ulion ngaltiwt Constantinople. Ilia nhipH are destroyed by the 
tlreek (Inv and with great illllleulty he bringa hiw troops baek to Kiev. 

044 Igor leiulw a muMUid expedition against (kumtantlnople. '.I’lio Jiyr.antlncH rid thom- 
aelvea of the ImrbarJims by rcmnvlng the treaty that had been made with Oleg 
and nlra» pnying a niUMoin, I'he treaty is given in full by Nestor, Of the fifty 
diunea nttaehcd to it three arc Hluvonic and the rest Norse, which shows that tho 
tw<) ruei's, the eompierora and the contiucred, arc beginning to be fused, 

04b Igor ie killed !ty the DrevHana, a Slavonic tribe. Uis wife Olga assumes tho regency 
du Jig tlic minorit y ef lii>4 non Sviaioslav. 

DPI t>lga cmlu’iiees (Jreek tlhriMtiunlty. Her subjocts, however, remain on tho whole 
• pagan-i, 

0(14 tlviatawkv neeumcH the rub'. He Is the first of the Varangians to bear a Blavonio 
nmne, 

lalH Svmlo^duv, in the pay of (he bysaiilinc emperor Nicephoros, leads an army of 00,000 
men against the Ihilgailaiw of the Danuhe. 

0*1) SNittloaiav, after dividing the cmintry among his three aon», again marches to Bul- 
garia, tldn time on his own neeonnt. 

072 Hvlattedav Im defeated at Hillstria and <*ompcllcd to evacuate the Balkan peninsula. 

071 Da Ids letrcat, Hviaioslav is surprised and killed hy the Tetehenegs of the Dnieper. 

077 limit of Dieg liy luropolk ruid his death, 

OHO Vladimir, alter killing taropolk, becomes sole ruler, 

OHH \ Imllnar Is Iniptired ami makes Clreek (Ondstlnnlty tho state religion. On the day 
of jds bupiiwn he marries a daughter of the Byxantinc eniperor Komanos II. 

lObI \ hidimir dies and the (‘onntry is divided nmong his eight sons and a nephew, 

lOJf) laroslav, prlmm of Novgorod and tli© youngest son of Vladimir, finally becomes 
grand prfmm, lunl removes Ida capital lo Kiev. 

1054 lariH.av dies, 'rim country i« dividml among Itls live sons, on© of whom* Isskskv, 
K re<i»gni««| as grand primai of Kiev. The custom, first Introduced by Bvlatoslav 
of breaking up tho wnntry into appanages, has now rmudicd its fnll fruition, 
iiuwia Ima heeoum an extromely loose federation of principaUtlos. Tho oontral 

on 
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authority has boon roducod to a nullity, and the period h HUed with wars amouff 
tho potty princes. This, of course, weakened the power of Huisla for rcsistinS 
foreign Invadors, and made it an easy prey to the eastern nomadic tribes, f om 
the Polovtsi to the Tatars. The chief events during this period^arc the Toundatir n 
of Moscow (U47), the rise of SuKdal in Vladimir, and tho pillaging df Kiev (llflOi 
by Prince Andrew Bogoliubski of SussdaU Tho hegenrony of Kiev comon to an end 
for all time. The principal figures during this period are those of Vladimir^ IL 
surnamed Monomakh (ulS-lUd), and of Andrew BogoUubakl (lt57"U76), vdm 
strove to ro- establish some sort of unity and was assassinated by ids noblw. 

1008 Tho people of Kiev liberate Vseslav and make him grand prince. 

1009 Triftslav is restored by Bolealaw the Bold of Poland. 

1073 kiaslav is again expelled from Kiev by his brothers Sviatoslav and Vsevolod, ®Tia* 
toslav becomes grand prince. 

1070 Death of Sviatoslav. He is succeeded by Vsevolod, 

1077 Iziaslav is again restored to the grand princedom. 

107S kiaskv dies and is succeeded by Vsevolod, 

1084 Failure of Vsevolod's attempt to conquer Tmoutorakan (Tmutarakan). 

1093 Death of Vsevolod and accession of Sviatopolk:, the second ion of kiaskv. The 
Polovtsi defeat tho Russians in the battle or Tripole. 

1097 Tho congress of princes at Lubotz. 

1100 Tho congress of princes at Dvotitchi. 

1111 Defeat of the Polovtsi on tho Suk. 

1113 Death of Sviatopolk and accession of Vladimir liKoaomakh, 

1125 Death of Monomakh. 

1147 Legenda^ date for tho foundation of Moscow, 

1167 Andrew Bogoliubski becomes prince of Bnssdal. 

1169 ICiev is captured and plundered by Andrew Bogoliubski. 

1176 Andrew Bogoliubski is assassinated, 

1221 Nijni-JSTovgorod is founded by luri, grand prince of Bimkl 

1223 First invasion of Russia by the Mongols under Jenghiz Khan. The Kuwlanw are 
defeated on the banks of the Kalka, near wlwre it Hows into the Hca of Ar,ov and 
ad; oining the present site of the town of Mariupol. 

1237«38 Tie Mongols, under Jenghk Khan's grandson, Batu, invade northern Uu««ia, Inirn 
Moscow, defeat twice the army of Buzdal (at Kolomna on tho Oku and on tho Hit), 
and plunder Riazan, Suzdal, laroskvl, and Tver. But Kovgorod is npariul, 

1239-40 Tho Mongols ravage southern Russiii, burn Tchanilgov anu Kiev, an<l ox tend their 
oonquoflts as far west as Volhinla and Oalida, All Russia k now under the yoke 
of the Mongols, except the territory of Novgorod, 

1240 Alexander, prince of Novgorod, defeats the Swedes on the Nevaj whenen his surname 
Novski, 

1242 Batu establishes tho Golden Horde of Klptohak, with Baral, on one of the mouth® of 
tho Volga, as its capital. It constituted one of tho five dlvlilons of the great empire 
of Jonghiz Khan. 

1246 Alexander Nevski defeats the Gorman Bword*hearing Knights on Xaike Peipui, in the 
battle of the ice." 

1200 Novgorod submits to the Mongols and consents to pay tribute. 

1203 Death of Alexander Nevski. 

1303 Death of Bantel Alaxsudrovltoh, founder of the Moscow dynasty, 

1320 I’rince Michael of Tver is executed by order of the khan, 

1821 Vladimir In Volhinia is conquered by the Lithuanians. Kiev and all west Russia soon 
become lithuanian. 

1404 Smolensk is annexed to Lithuania. A son of Alexander Nevski, named Daniel, was 
the founder of the principality of Moscow, to which he added the cities of Koknma 
and Pereiaskvh He was succeeded by his son lurl Danilovlloh (13034326), who 
annexed Mozhaisk. In 1313 he marries a sister of Usl>ek Khan. In 1320 he Is 
appointed grand prince in place of his murdered rival, Michael of Tver, luri is the 
initiator of tho Muscovite policy to dominate Russia with tire aid of tlm Tatars, 
for whom tho Muscovite princes henceforth act as tax collectors. In 1326 he was 
assassinated by Dmitri, son of Michael of Tver, and JJi*Kand#r, MichaePs second 
son la appointed grand prince. But the grand princedom soon reverts to Moscow, 
and Alexander is executed in 1820. luri Is succeeded by hl» Ijrother Ivon KaRta 
(13284340), Who receives from XJabek Khan Vladimir and Noviforod together with 
the grand princedom, and who also adds Tver to his dominions. He asiurei tho 
pre-eminence of Moscow in the Russian church by Inducing tho metropolitan to 
reside there, thereby also securing the alliance of tho albpowwful clmrcli in the 
realisation of his political schemes, ifniioii tka Frond, son of Kalita (13404363), 
Ivan XL (1868;1360), brother of Simeon, and Dmitri JDonikol (13604389), son of 
Ivan H, continue the poUey of dominating Russia with the Md of the Tatars, 
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wlioin they conciliate! with llluflnijin gold, while they gain the (support of the nobles 
by enhancing their power at the expense of the prluccs of appanages. Towards 
the end of IiIh reign Dmitri fi’flls himself strong enough to resist the Tatars, whom 
ho .lofeats h* the l)attle of K.ulikovo (DISO); hut two years later the Mongol gen- 
eral, Toktaniisln invades Russia, burns Moscow and puts to death a great number 
of tlw inhabitants. Dmitri was succeeded by liis son VaaiU (138l)-1425). On the 
death of the latter, first ids brother, and then hie brother’s son, laid claim to the 
auocossicij but the direct lineal succession triumphed tvvice in the person of Vasili’s 
son, huowvi as Vasili the Blind (1425*1402). 


THE FIFTEblNTH CENTURY 

1407 The river Ugra is made ilie houmlary between Moscow and Tjiihuaiiia. 

1408 Invasion of Moscow by the TaiarH, who burn ninny towns and villages, but fail to 

capture the Kirnnlin. 

1412 Vasili Dmitncviich goes to the Horde, pays tribute, and the kluin confirms to him 
the grand princedom. 

1435 Vasili vasilicvitch lilimls liia couhin Vasili Kosaol. 

1440 Vasili Vasilievitch is hiinded liy Dmitri RUemiaka of CMillcia. 

1448 The archbishop Jonas Is elect < cl luciropohtan by an assembly of the Russian bishops, 
without regard to the patriurch of Constantinople. 

1453 Dmitri Hhemiuka is polHoncd, 

1462 Ivan III, son of Vasih ascends the throne, Ho assumes the title tjoamdar (lord, 
autocrat), and is regarded ns tlio founder of autocracy. 

1403 The princes of larosluv cede their domain to iMoscow. 

1404 Ivan gives the hand (d his sister to Vasili, prince of Riazan, thus making sure of 

the approximate aimexation of that appanage. 

1460 The khanate of Kwan heecjiucs a depeudcncy of Mohco\v. 

1472 Ivan eomiuers Term, hlarrics the Byr-antino prineoHs Sophia, nioco of the last 
emperor of Clonstnntinoplc, Oonstantino PaUvologuR. Afismues the title of cssar 
and adopts the twodicaacd oaglo as the symbol of his authority, In consequence 
of this marriage many Greeks come to Moscow, bringing with them Byzantine 
culture, 

1474 The princes of Rostov sell tludr domain to Moscow, 

1478 The republic of Novgorod is auncxed. The principal citizens are brought priaonors to 
Moscow, their properly is eonllscatcd, ihe poBHessions of tlio clergy serve to endow 
iho boyar followers t)f Ivan. Ahmed, klian of the (lolden Horde, Bends ambasaadora 
demanding homage. Ivati puis the envoys lo death, ox(‘ept one, who was to taka 
back the hews to his maHier. Tlio reply of Ahmed to this outrage is a declaration 
of war. 

1470 Ivan issues Budehnik, or Books of Daws, second lUiHsian code after the Euaskala 
Pravda of Xaroslav. A compariMon of two codes showB how much the Eussian 
e.hiu’aetcir was lowered by Moiigtil domination j It is in the reign of Ivan that we 
first luMir of the use of ilic knout. 

1480 ’rim hlongolH invade Russia. The two armies meet on Die hanks of the Oka and 
dee f**om (each other in mutual four. On his retreat Ahmed ia killed and his army is 
annihilated by the Nogai TaiarH, 

1482 Gannon is uhihI for first time at tho siege of FcUln in Livonia. Tt was founded by 
Dm archlteei and enghuHir Aristotle Fioraventi of Bologna, tho builder of the 
Kremlin. 

1485 The principality of Tver 1m tumexed to Moscow, 

14B5 Tim hiHi prince of Vereya leaves his domains by will to Ivan. 

HH0 Viafka, a daughter of ihe city of Novgorod and l^skov, and like them a republic, is 
anucKcd. 

1480 Poppel eomcM to Momcow uh the first German ambassador. 

1401 i\IineM of Pelduma diHcovored. For first time silver and copper money ia coined 
at Moscow' from produce of Russian mines, 

1402“ 1503 A huge pari oi Little Uussla is reconquered from Lithuanians. 

1404 Alexander of Lithuania marries Ivan's daughter Helen. 

1405 Ivan, considering himself to have been insulted by a Hanseatic city, orders all mer- 

ehania of all ihe elUwi of that union at Novgomd to he put in chalni and their 
property confiscated. Tlds murks the end of Novgorod's commereial greatneai. 

1400 The princes of Tchwnlgov and Kovgorod-Bovorsk como over to Moscow, 
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THE SIXTEENTH CENTUliy 

mi Euasians routed in the battle of the Siritm, near laborak, by the rtmi,* .ma.tee 

the Teutonic order, Hermann von Plottcnbcrg. ^ ” inasttfr oi 

1603 A treaty ia concluded with Lithuania, Mohcow rotairm all her eornmotiiti ..,.1 r 

ia granted the title of eoveroign of ail Uuaaia. wixiuo^t*, nnd Ivan 

1605 Death of Ivan. Vasili, second son of Ivan, euccccdH him, 

1608 The Russian army ia defeated by the revolted neoi>lt 5 of Kaaian 'rhrt tx 

with the W of tho Crimea' invade Uueabf a.'ni earry S ivi’g? ' m irtt 
gatoB of Moscow. Vasili pays a largo ransom for tlio safely of his ca tai anrt 
signs a treaty by which he engages to heeoiiie tributary to the khi n TOrtv 

ia,o 0 " I'y <■•'« invaders, and sold at Kallii to (lie Turks^ 

1510 Pskov, last Slavonic republic, annexed. lurKs. 

1514 Snioleiiak is taken from tlio Lithuanians after hoiiig lield liy Ihein for uo years 

But in the same year the Lithuanlaiis defeat tlie Itnsslan &.ree at Orslia, oh Wt 

isoi of the Dnieper, lliirty tliouKand Uusslans are said to liavo fallen in Iiattle 

1S21 Kiasnn and Novgorod-Seversk, the last independent pritieipalittos, are annexed CH 

mean Tatars devastate the country, * < 1 * utn Atu, un- 

1623 A second expedition aj^ainst Kazan, eoimistinK of i60i0()() men, fails of lt« object- ono 
of its two divisioiiH la alniast annihilated. J 

1630 • Hurprined by nitfhi and <j(),() 0 () inhabitants 

ore massacred. But the Russian commander, hribed, it is said, by tlm remain m 
Kazanians, enters into a treaty of peace with them. ^ niaimng 

1S33 Vasili dies. Regoney of his wife, Helena (lliiiska, l,-ilt;t.:i 7 . Hupreiimcy of the HliulskI 
1537-43. Ivan is under tho influence of tlie (Hiiiski till i.Vtt wliei; they weri torn 

Terribir populeee. Kiieli was tlie youth of Iv’iii the 

1647 Xvnn ia crowned and takes tho title of Czar. 

1660 The Sudebnik of hia grandfather Ivan HI Is revised. 

1 fSo l^ttd freed itself during his faihor’s reign, is annexed, 

1563 Chancellor arr yea at Archangel amf nroecodH to Moscow. The Kiiglish meum Ltrmt 
.... 4 privileges and establish factories in the country. 

I 66 fl Mongols is now almost completely broken, 

1668 Russian army invades Livonia and takc« mw- 

1604 Ivan, with a few personal friends, retires (.» Mexamlrovskoe, nmr IZvow and 
esUhrisLd ai Mreol.*"" hy hi- nohi;.. A* piiMaig 'p"- 

&X“Lfei£:t’^ouin'''rr o/r;" “ “* 

1682 Sapolye. MMuel^s'in “‘‘I’""'' 

in the BalU^ailsXThe^ 

“d^rVbrotWMn^rtvtTs’l^LT^^ *'~- 

16M WarTith^Sweto" ‘■’"““"K Privileges. 

1591 Dmitri, the younger brother of Feodor (Ivan’s son by bis seventh wlfel and tha 
only obstacle to Godunov’s aml)itian, dies at tJglltchf The khan of fVimsa 

.« |L7i7 wars:;. “ ir« 3 e £St 

c.,«5. f.‘“ kriSir" ^ u,„ ,„i»« ,i. 

tiv^seris*! P™“»ribing the most vigorous measure, for the reeovary of fugl- 


THE SEVENTEENTH (JENTUKY 

1601 Ibirl. call.*. 

HI 01 provisions to bo distributed in Moscow, whither inuHItiidtii 
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flock from all the provincea. Five hundred thousand are said to have perished 
in Moscow alone, which had become a city’ of cannibals. 

IOC ) Dmitri the Impostor invades Russia and is victorious on the Desna. 
li()5 DmiOM !h del^atcd on the plain of Dobrinitchi, not far from Ord. Godunov dies. 
Ills son Peodoir is proelaimcd his suoceH.sor. Basmanov, commander of the army, 
procslaims Dmitri. Feodor and hia mother are strangled and Dmitri enters Moscow. 
lOOtJ A rebellion breaks out under Vasili Shniaki. Dmitri is killed. Shulshi is proclaimed 
emperoA 

lOOB A secoend f^Ise Dniftri dereafa ShuiskCs ormy near Volkhov, but fails in an attack on 
the Troitsa monHstc'ry, near Moseow. lie is murdered by one of his followers in 
1010. 

1000 The Poles invade Rua-sia and lay siege to Smolensk. 

1010 Slmiski is defeated at Khi.shino, and WladislaW| son of the Polish king, ia crowned 

e/.ttr. 

1011 Revolt of the patriots led by Minin and Prince Pojarski. 

1012 The Poles are dJven out of Aloseow. 

1013 Mlohaol Romouov is chosen czar. 

1017 Wladislaw appears with an army under the ivalla of Moscow, but is repulsed. The 

Treaty of Wtolbovna is brought about by the mediation of England and Holland: 
the Russians give up Kexholin, Karelia and Ingria to Sweden, and receive in return 
Novgorod, which was lost during the Troublous Period. 

1018 Wladimaw consents to abandon his claim to the Ru8.sian throne, the czar gives up 

his claims to Livonia, Tchernigov and vSmolensk, and an armistice ia concluded for 
fourteen years, 

lOlt) Philarete, the father of Czar Michael, comes back from the Polish captivity, is elected 
patriarch, and becomes lus son's associate in the government of the country. 

1027 Tins Cossacks of the Don conquer Azov, which they offer to the czar. After convok- 
ing a Hobor, which shows little enthusiasm for the enterprise, the czar orders the 
Cossacks to evacuate it. 

1033 War with Idthuania. 

1034 Peace of Poiianovka; the ezar surrenders all claims to Livonia and all the country 

that once belonged to the Order, as well as to Smolensk, Tchernigov and Severek 
Tlie Polish king abandons his claim to the Russian throne. 

1045 Death of Michael. He ia succeeded by Alascls. , 

104B Revolt at Moscow against misgovernment of the czar's favourites, particularly 
Morosov, and dcpreclntion of the coinage. This revolt led to a new codification of 
the laws (the Ulozhenle), which was based on the preceding codes of Ivan HI and 
IV, and was sanctioned by a sobor convoked at Moscow. A new police institution, 
the "chamber of secret affairs," is created for the prevention and suppression of 


popular uprisings. The Cossacks of the Ukraine revolt from Poland under the 
leadership of Bogdan Chmielnicki. 

1049-50 Khabarov occupies the course of the Amur. 

1054 The Ukraine becomes a Russian protectorate. War with Poland. 

1055 Outnreak of war between Sweden and Poland. The Russians occupy Vilna and 

join the Swedes in their march upon Warsaw. 

1050 Truce with Poland. The Russian arms are turned against Sweden. At first they 
wc successful, and Narvh, Dorpat and other places in Esthonia were taken, Liv- 
onia was conquered, but Riga was besieged in vain, and after many losses all the 
conquests are restored. ... ^ . 

1065-50 The patriarch Nicon culls two councils of the church for the purpose of revising 
the Bible and Herviccs-books. In c<mfle<iuencc of this change a great schism takes 
place in the RuHslan elmreh. 3’hc adherents of the old books are known as Ras- 
kolniki, and are to this day subjects of persecution. 

1007 Peace of Andnmsov with Poland i Little Russia east of the Dnieper, including Smo- 
lensk. Kiev, Bevei-sk, Vitebsk, uud Polotsk is acquired by Russia. Thus the temtonr 
which had toon taken by the Lithuanians, and annexed to Poland by Treaty of Lubhn 

(1509) became Riwlari again. . ^ « vr*- i 

1070 Webolllou of Stenka Kadzhi. Ho takes Tzaritzln, Astrakhan. Saratov, Samara, Nijni- 

Novgorod, Tambov, and Pmiza. . , ^ 

1071 Btenka Radisin is defeated near Simbirsk and executed at Moscow. 

1070 Death of Alexis. He Sa succeeded by hia eldest son, Feodor. During hia reign the 
books of pedigrees (miWadsu'e Xhigi), which determines the rank of each family 
and the office to which it was entitled (mesfnwAMfwL were destroy^. 

1082 Death of Feodor. After a sanguinary outbreak of the 

days, Xwan and Foter were declared joint sovereigns, and their sister Sophia 

was to act as regent during their minority. ^ v v r.* 

1089 Treaty of Nertebinsk* the fertile region of the Amur, (mn<iuered by a handful of 
CossackM, is restor^id to the Chinese, and the fortress Albazin is rased. 
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1096 PetGr lakofl from the I'urks llui fort of Azov, Rituated at the *nouth of the Don, and 
converts it into a naval i)Ort. In its vicinity ho (‘OioincuccH the hnildinj^ of the now 
l.own of Taganroff. 

1697-08 Feler makes his llrat journey thruuKh hnropo.^ 

1098 The Strelilz break out into open revolt, which m mipprcHsed with f'vcut bloodshctl 
Their corps is dissolved. . . , 

1600 Peter forms a coalition with Poland and Denmark aRuinst Sweden. 

1700 BcKinnintr of the Northern War. The Uussian forces mmtain a m ('re defeat . at 
Narva. The beginning of the new ItuHsian year is changed from the first of Bfep- 
tember to the first of January. 


Tin^ EIOHTEKNTIt CKNTUKT 


170.^ Peter begins the building of St. l^Hersburg, 

1706 The Cossacks of the Don rcvoli.. 

1707 The secret marriage of Peter with Catlu'rine takes place. 

1709 Mazeppa, hetman of the Liitle-UusHian COHsacks, rev*oItH, naltle of I ultowa. 

1710 Turkey declares war against lluHsia. . , ... » , . 

1711 Th(j old supremo council of boyars (tlouma) is replaced by tlu' scnaic, into which 

merit and gervice might obtain ndmisnlon iudep(uuh'ntly of noble origin. By the 
terms of the Treaty of the Pruth Peter BurrenderM to tin* Turks hk artillery, givoi 
back Azov, and unclertakcs to rnse Taganrog. „ 

17H Tho Uussian.s gain over the Rwedcs the important naval victory of Aland or llimkllh 

Peter heooinoa master of IT'nland. , ,, , it ^ * 

1717 Peter makes a second tour through Kuropc. A general police, modelled on that of 

France, is instituted. , , ... 

1718 Peter's eldest son, Alexis, k oxcculed. 'Die old prikaz ih v(‘placcd hy colleges fur for- 

eign affairs, finance, justice, and connncrce. 

1710 The Russians ravage {Sweden almost up to the gutcH of S1(»cUhohu. 

1720 The Russians renew their devastathm of Wweden, notwilhsdnndmg tho presence of 


1721 


an English fleet. . . 

Treaty of Nystad with Sweden*. Peter is h'ft master of Llvonm, Esthonk, Tngrk, 
and* the districts of Viborg and Koxludin in Kinlnnd. Peter promulgaii'n an ukaae 
(afterwards abrogated by Paul) ihnt i.lu* sovendgn has the right of naming hk 
successor. Tho Patriarclmte is aholiahi'd and its income united to the TMibllo 
revenue. In its place tho holy synod is ('stabliHlual lor the Miipremc direction of 
clmrch affairs. ' 

1722 The tchin is establishod; whoever onlcra the i-eivlei' of tluit alat(* bei'omes a gentle- 
man. The exporting of merchnndiHi* through Archangel k prohibit'd in favour o/ 
St. Petersburg, 

1722-24 \Par with Persia. The provinces of (Jhilun, Mazandaran, and Astrabad (Aatara- 
bath) are annexed to RuHsiii, 

1726 Death of Pefer. He k succeeded Ivy his hccoiuI wife, Oalharint. 

1720-27 The St, Petersburg Acad(‘my of Science founded. 

1727 Death of Catherine. She is succcech'd by IPoUr II, Hon of Alexk, Menwhlkov, who 

was the real ruler of Kussia under Catherine, i» baniHbed to Siberia. 

1730 Death of looter It, Anna, daughter of tvan, tin* brother of Pelcr the Cw'-at, is chosen 
his suceesHor after Hubmltting to the terms dk^tated hy tho great noble!«-***t< rms 
intended to convert the government into an oligarehy. 

1733-35 War of tho Polish SueeesHion: Russia intervenes on behalf of the elector of 
Saxony, Angustus ITT, and defealH tho French attempt to replace Stanklaus 
Leszczynski on tho throne of Poland. 

1733 Russia surrenders her Persian posHi'saions in return for extenalve trading priviksgea 
to Russian merchants. 


1736-30 War with Turkey, in eon junction willi Austria. The RuHskns eomiuer Otehakov 
at the mouth of tiui Dnieper and the important Mrtrm ot Khotin on the name river. 
But at the peaces of Belgrade, hastily concluded hy the AuMtrkim, they retain only 
Azov. 

1740 Death f»f Anna Ivan VI, her grand-nephew, jiuecoeds her, with Itiroii, duke of Oour- 

land, as regent during his minority. 

1741 A coup d’etat, led by Field -marshal !M!Unieh, deposed Blron and ralscH Prlncwi 

Anna, mother of Ivan, to the regency. But Mtlnieh k the real ruler. A mlM® 
revolution deposes Ivan,, sends Munich to Biberla, and rakes to the throne MU*»- 
beth, a daughter of Peter the Dreat by Catherine, Bw*eden, urged on by France* 
declares war. The Swedes arc defeated at VUmanstrand, 

1742 Seventeen thousand Swedoa surrender at Hokingfora. Tire Armenian eburcbee to 

both capitals are sxippvessed hy order of tho holy synod. 
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i743 Treaty of Abo with Sweden; Tlussia /acquires the southern part of Finland as far as 
the river Kymrnene. 

in? custom-houses of the interior* ns well as many toll duties, are suppressed. 

^7o5 Iht first Jturisian university is founded at Moscow. 

1760 The first Kusninn public theatre is established at St. I>oteral)urff. Three years later 
another theatre is established at Moscow. 

1767 The Uussiana under Apraxin defeat at JUgerndorf the rrussians under Lewald. 

1768 The Itm-sians under femor are defeated by Frederick the Groat at Zomdorf. The 

Ac,~demy of Fine Arts is estahlished at St. Petersburg. 

1759 Saltikov defeats Frederick at Kunersdorf. 

1700 The Russians plunder Berlin. 

1702 Death of Eliza oeth. She is succeeded by her nephew, Peter m, son of her sister 
Anna. He makes peace with Frederick, restores to him east Prussia, which w’as en- 
tirely in the hands of the Russians, and orders his army to aid Frederick against the 
Austrians. Peter issues an ukase freeing the nobility from the obligation of enter- 
ing upon some state employment; is assassinated and is succeeded by liis wife, 
Oatherine. Catherine recalls the Russian armies from Prussia. 

1704 Assassination of Prince Ivan, Itesumption of the ecclesiastical lands with their 
ond million serfs by the state, 

1700-08 A great whor ia convened, first at Moscow and then at St. Petersburg, for the 
compilation of a new code. It fails of its object. 

1707 A ukase forbids serfs to bring complaints against their masters, who were author- 

ised to send them at will to fcJiberia or to force them into the army. 

1707-74 War with Turkey. ^ 

1708 Massacre of Jews at Uman, in the Government of Kiev, under the leadership of the 

Cossack Gonta. 

1709 The Russians under Oalitzin take Khotin. 

1770 Rumiantzev is victorious over the Tatars on the banka of the Larga and over the 

grand vizir at Kagul. Three hundred thousand Kalmucks, with their wives and 
children, their cattle and their tents, flee from Russia to China. 

1771 Conquest of the Crimea by Dolgoruki. Annihilation of the Turkish fleet at Tchesme. 

1772 The Congress of Foksbani fails to bring about peace and the war is renewed. First 

division of Poland. Russia acemires white Russia, including Polotsk, Vitebsk, Orsha, 
Mohilov, Matiftlavl, Gomel, 

1775-74 Pugatohev'a revolt. 

1774 l‘<ja(*e of Kutchuk-Kainardjl : the sultan acknowledges the independence of the 
Tatars of the CJtimea, the Bug and the Kuban, and cedes to Russia Azov on the 
Don, Kinburn at the mouth of the Dnieper, and all the fortified places of the Crimea. 
1776 The Zaparog military republic of the Cossacks ia dissolved. The empire is reor- 

S anised. xnetead of fifteen provinces there are created fifty governments sub- 
ivided into districts. 

1783 Formal annexation of the Crimea and the country of the Kuban. 

1787-02 Second war with Turkey in conjunction with Austria. 

1788 90 War with Sweden. The Peace of Varela restores the atatu$ g^o ante helium, 

1788 The storming of Otchakov by Potemkin, accompanied by an indiscrimate masaacre. 
1789 Suvarov wins the battles of Fokshanl and Rimnik. Potemkin takes Bender. 

1790 Buv .rov takes Ismail. The Austrians sign the Peace of Slstova, but the Russians 
continue the war, Repnin defeats the grand vizir at Matchin. 

17C2 Treaty of Jassy, The Russians retain only Otchakov and the seaboard between 
the Bug and the Dniester. 

1703 Second division of Poland, Rusaia obtains an enormous extension of territory in 
Lithuania and absorbs the rest of Volhlnia, Podolia, and Ukraine. 

1704 KoHoiuszko 1# defeated by Fersen at Haciejowice and Suvarov storms Praga, a suburb 
of Warsaw. 

1796 Third division of Poland. Russia obtains the rest of Lithuania, besides other ter- 
ritorieti which at one time had been Russian, while Poland proper is divided between 
Austria and Prussia. The former power also obtains Galicia or Red Russia. Cour- 
land is annexed by Russia. Its last duke, Peter Biron, voluntarily renounces it in 
return for a yearly revenue. 

1790 Death of Catherine. Accession of her son FauL 

1798 Paul promulgates the line of succession according to primogeniture, with precedence 
in the male line* Russia joins the second coalition against France, with England, 
Austria, Kanles and Turkey. 

1709 Suvarov ^fefeats Moreau on the Adda, Macdonald on 4he Trehbla, and Joubert at Novi. 
Korsakov is defeated by Mossena at Zurich, and Suvarov ia forced to make his 
tnemorahle retreat across the Alps. 

1800 EecoudUation with France, chiefly owing to the English occupation of Malta. 
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a’HK NIXKTKKNTIT CMNI'UUY 


(lonquortt dl:' the, Pcrsiiin province <»r Sliirvuu, and ilu* tuKitip: ol' Di'rbmii. 

War with Turkey. Alexander joitiH fourlh eoalitinji, nf wliirli PriH.dii in nluo a metn* 


1801 Assassination of Paul. ITis sou Al^ixandor stiei-ecds him. TIu* new . niiieror oneliule*’ 
tK'aiiofl of peaee with Knydund, Kmne<\ and Siuiii). ih'ovfdn, <»r (Inisia. in formally 
annexed, and a war with Persia follows in eonsomienee. 

18012 Kijijrht ministries are estahlislusl in phiee <d' Ihe ('oih‘;j;’eM founded by Peter the (hvut;. 
1804 'I'he Persians are defeated at JOtehmiadzin. 

1800 Alexander joins the third eoalltion with Austria and Mn/rhind. llalile of Vmderlil/:. 
1800 
1800 

her. llattle.s of Pultuak and (iolyniin. 

1807 Tlattlea of K}'hni and Friedlund. i'eaee of 'rilsil. KtiHsia aei|nireM PielOHtok, n paid 

of Pru.sHian Poland. 

1808 War with Sweden. Idnland is overrmii hy a Pnssian army. 

1809 By the Treaty of Fredrikshamn Swe<l<Mi Hurrend(‘rs Finland. 'Pt'’ Finns are allowed 

eomplete autonomy, the c/ar being its grand duke. War with 'turkey, The 
flians are, defeatial at Silistria, 

1810 The KiiHsiana arc vietorioun over the 'Purks at Bat yen on the Oantibe. 

1811 The llusHianB arc vietorious at UuNlelmk. Twenty thouHiind 'Parks surrender at 

Ginrgevo. 

1812 By the Treaty of Bukharest UiiHsia ae«piireH Bessarnhia atul a large part of ^roldnvia* 

with the fortresHes of Khotin and Bender, 'I'lte Pruth becomea its iHumdarv. Tlie 
distriet of Viborg, wbieh was aeqnired from Sweden in r/44, la added to f'didaiul. 
Count Speinnski, leader of the Uheral party, is dismiaNed. l.nter he nan exiled to 
Peru. Invasion of lln.sain hy Naiiolemi. Battles of Smolenak and Borodino, Fir- 
ing of Moseow. Napoleon orders a rdroat (Oeioher 18). Battle of Mulojatow- 
lavet/. compels Napoleon to retreat hy his old route. 'Phe Berewina eroased' No- 
vember 2(ltu-20th). 

1813 By the Treaty of Kalish Alexander (mgages not to lay down his arms until Prussia 

had roeovered all its lost territories. 'Phe UnhsiaiiH uml PrusMiatm are ihdVated at. 
Hits', en and Bautzen. The allies are repulsed befori' Ihesdeu, Battle of I.eipsie, 
IVaee of Culistan with Persia, Bussia obtains Baku and tlie weMterii shore of the 
Caspian. 

1814 The Uussians invade Franco togetluu* with the allies. At the eongresM of Vienna 

Alexander inHist-s on the ereatiim of n kingdom of Poland under his rule 
181{5 By the Treaty of Vienna Alexander obtains nil of hdaud, e\eepi (luliei 
and Posen. Conelusion of the Holy .VlHanee. 

1810 Abolition of Herfdom in KHthonia. 

1817 Abolition of serfdom in Courland. 

1818 Abolition of serfdom in Livonia. In all Bailie provIneoH the (*mauei))ated pensanti 

receive no portion of the land, which remains in possesshm of the nobles, A con- 
stitution and separate administration are granted to the Polish kingdom. 

1810 h"Hlablishment of military colonies in the border provinces of the norlli, wml and 
south. 

1825 Death of Alexander, IBs .brother Nloliolaiil sneceeds him, Hevoli of the Deka- 
hnsts. 

lH2Pi War with Persia. 

1827 War with Turkey. 'Phe Turkish fleet Is destroyed at Xavarino by the eoiubl.ea 

Ihu'ia of England, France, and Bussia, 

1828 Peaee of Turknmnehai. Persia eedes the provinces of hJrivan and Nnkhitehevan, 

indemnity, and grants important trading privileges. The Uussians In- 
„ Danuhian principalities and take Vanm, Paskieviteh takes Kara. 

1820 Diehitseh defeats the Turks at KluveleliL takes Bilisfria, crosses the Balkans, and 
takes Adrinnople. Peace of Adrianople. Uussia gets control of tiie mouths of tlie 
toAr. *** portion of Armenia inefmllng Kiwrum, and reiadves a w ar indemnity. 

1830 I ho new t'ode, a eomplele collection of the laws of the ItusHian Kmpins is protmiF 

lA.., insumetiou. The Hussiuns are eonipelled to evaeuaie ihe country. 

1831 Paskioviteli takes Warsaw. The ImiUUng of new Homan i'aihoUc churches in Poland 

is prohibited, 

1832 Poland is incorporated with Uussia. The eonstltution granted by Alexander is an'* 

nulled, and Poland is diviiled into five governments. 

1833 l\v the •rreaty of Unkiar-Skelcssl Uussia obtains adiBtional rights to meddk in 

internal affairs of Turkey, 

^ Hussiau expedition to the khanate of Khiva Is eonmelled to retiim. 

army is sent into Hungary. Capitulation of (Bvrgel at VIBagos. 

1863 Xhe Onnman War. The Hussiima eeeupy the Danubian prlneipnlltlw. I 
of the Turkish fleet at Sinope. ^ ^ 


■epi tlulielu^ t'raeow, 


Destrnetloil 
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1864 I'rttnco aiul England join Turkey, BatUo of the Alma. Siege of SobaBtopol, Fall 
of BoniarHund. 

1H65 Sardinia joiuH the alliew. Baitlea of Balaklava, Inkernmn, and Tchernain. Fall of 
S ibaHU)]Hj\ Bombardment of Sveahorg. The UuHsians take Kara. Nicholas I 
dies. His »on Aloscandor H BUC<‘eedH him, 

1866 Treaty of Park. lUmsia relinquislies the months of the Danube and a portion of 
Beisnmbia, roHioreH Kars, given up the protectorate over the Oriental Christiana 
and t'‘M 5 Dannbian principaliiieH, and agrees to have no war veasola in the Black 
Sec . 

868 (Jencral Muraviev signs the treaty of Aignu with tho Cliineae, by which Russia 
H('<iuin'H tin* entire left bank oi the Amur, 

1869 (’aptnn' of Scluimyl. 

1801 lhnancii»i»lJon of the Herfti. 

1803 Polish insurree.ti<vn. 

1804 Pinal pac.iilcation of the <'a\u'us\iH. UefonuH in judicial administration. Institution 

of represeiii’*i jve asH<»midi('H (/.(‘lusivoH) for governments and diatrictB. By ukase, 
ik>li«h peasantw are given in {(u'-Hiniple the, lands which they hud cultivated as 
teiuiniS'at-win. 

1806 Tasbkend taken from the emir of Bokhara; organisation of tho province of Turkes- 
^ tan. 

1800 Kamkow>v tires ni ih<‘ emperor at Kt. Petersburg. 

1807 t3overm)r“geii(*rakhip (»f Turkestan oreated, Halo of Alaska to the ITnitcd States. 

A Slavophil eongresH is lield at Moseow. The prince of Mingrelia rcliufiuishcB his 
tiovereign rights for one milli(«)i rubles. Russian is substituted for (tenuan as tho 
nffU'iauanguage of Livonia, KHthonin, tiiul Courland. Peasants are given the owner- 
ship of the lands which they occupied as tenants. 

1808 ^Samarkand tak(m from Bokhirra. 

1870 Khiva is Htormed by (Seneral Kauffman, 

1871 Tlie Pontus (lonferenco, held at London, abolishcfi paragraph 11 of iho Paris treaty 

delimiting KusMian fortitlcations and naval forces on tho Black Sea, 

1873 'I’hc right hank of the Amu Daria (du.vartes) is anne.xcd and the rest of Khiva he- 
comcH a vasanl state. 

1871 Univei’MiU compuhamy military net vice ia introduced. Tho vice-royalty of Poland is 
abolished, niul its administrative fusion with Uussia beeomcM (*ompkte. 

1876 Hu'mia cedes to Japan the Kurile iHlunds. Japan gives up its claims to tho southern 

pari of Kakliiiliii. 

1870 'riie klmnate of Kbukand is absorbed and transformed into the province of Ferghana. 

1877 W'lU’ with 3'urkcy. Um* HusHian advance is beaten back in Europe and in Asia. Tho 

iSlupka paaa alone remains in RuHslan hands. Three defeats before Plevna, which 
in benieged and forced tt» capitulate with 40,000 men. Kars k taken. 

1H7H 'I’hc Husnlans cross the Balkans. The Hhipka army i« captured, Adrianoplo taken, 
the last Turkish army is almost annihilated, and the RuHsians reach tlie Boa of 
Marmora, Treaty of Han Htefano: Treaty of Berlin. Assassination of General 
d'rcimv at Ht. PeterMhurg, and acq^'ii'i'al of Vera ZassuUfcch, Assassination of Gen- 
era 1 MczcniH('V. chief of gendarmerie, 

1879 Holitviov ilrcn mik shots at the enjperor. An attempt k made to wreck iho train by 
v'hich the ewu* was trav<dling from Moscow to Ht, Peternburg. 

18!)0 An atiejupi in made to blow up the Winter Palace, Loris-Melikov is plaetnl at ibo 
head <»f a commission with dictatorial powers. 

IHHl AsaaHsinatmn of tbe emperor. Ilia Tefcke-Turkomans are subjected by Bkobelov. 
AniLJcwlsh riots In southern Russia, 

IBWiS The ** May laws’* of Ignatiev issued against the Jews. Agrarian disturbanccH in 
the Baltie provimw give tho govornuicni a wuka)mo pretext for additional meas- 
ures (ff ruMaidcutlon* 

1883 Alcucander HI Is ertuvned nt Moseow. 

1HH4 Tine Turkomans of the Merv «n»ia make submisHitju to Russia, 'I’he emperors of 
Btmsbi, (ierrnnuy and Austria nieet at Bklerniewice, where they form the Three? 
Kmper<u'M* Umgue for the term of throe years. 

1HH6 Uie Afghans are defmticd by General Komarov at Penjdeh. The I'rauH-CuMpian rail- 
way is begun, 

188tS Goutrnry lo Artlele 69 of the Treaty of Berlin, Bat urn is transformed into a forii- 
licd naval port. 

1887 A tHfUveuiion between FiUfrland and L'ussia Is signed for the delimitation of tho 
UuHHO Afghan frontier. 'J’he Ktmsian lulvmuH* in the direetlon of Ilevat is slopped. 
1H8H An army ollleer muned Thmudev makes an attempt on the caar’s life. The Trans- 
(’aspirin railwav k I'ompb'led. Haninrknud Is linked willi the (6ispian, ^'ho im- 
perial train is di-iailed wi Borki. 'I'he ivar and his family eseape infury* 
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THE HISTOIIY OF limSU 


1800 Three oommiaBions are appohded t<» prepare plaaa for aHaijailating th© FinaM ixm- 

tal, monetary, and flacal ttvatema with tUone of the cmipiri!, ^ * 

1801 A French squadron under Aduiiral (#«^rvab viaitu Krt>n»t4Mlt;. A auceewiiion of famine® 

begins. An ukase is issiied directing tlio I'onstnuetion of a r®»Uway Hue whmh 
should connect the European sysituu with the Hacille coast. Work ih commeneea 
on seven sections simultaneously. 

1893 A Kussian squadron under Admiral Avolan v’ndts Toulon. 

1894 A military convention, arranged hy the tniliiarv authoritieu of Uussi© and Fraiiec 

is ratiiied. Death of Alexander 111 and aee<!SHU»n of iNtoholiall. * 

1895 An Anglo-lluasisn eouvention is signed nettling dinputew a® to the Hamir^, 

Kussitt, in conjuncium with (hunmny and France, ‘ forees Japan to revise the terms 
of the Treaty of Shimonoseki hy giving up the Liaodamg peninsula. Hiwsia ob- 
tains the right to carry the Hiheriau railway across Ehiucae territory from Hire* 
tensk to Vladivostok, thus avoiding a long detour, besides gett.ing control of North 
Manchuria, 

180Q Coronation of the czar at Moscow. Caiasiroi^he on the KluuUjtskl plain. The eiiu« 
peror visits Germany, Austria, Englaml, and France. 

1807 President Fauro makes an oillclal visit to Bt, Petershurg. and the imn ** alliance 
is for the drat time used in the w>wipUmeutary speeches. Bpecie payment in 
estahliahcd. 


1898 Russia leases Port Arthur and Talienwan, and ohtaina leave to carry a branch of 
the Trans-Siberian lino through Manchuria to Urn «ea. An itnperlal decree declare® 
that the powers of the Finnish diet are to he Hmitetl to maitcis of strictly local 
not imperial, concern. General Hohrlkuv is appointed Governor general t»f Finland’ 
1890 During the Boxer uprising the Clhineso authorities in Manchuria ibn-laro war against 
Russia. The Russian authorities retaliate with the massacre of Hlagovcatl^ensk 
Russia nasumea the civil and miUUry administration of Manchuria. Poaco Gon- 
feronce held at the Hague. 

1900 The Bank of Persian I-oans is founded hy the Russian government 


THE TWENTIETH GENTGRV 

1901 The state monopoly in the manufacture and sale of spirits is extended to the whole 
empire. 

Vice-Admiral Alexiev appointed as lirnt Russian viceroy of the Far East. 

1904 Outbreak of the Russo- Japanebo war. Jap&newe Ih^t wins victories, Uuaakn kud foroei 

t?**:*?? ‘“'U thoBhadio, Pori Arthur ksiegml 

1906 Port Arthur surrenders. Battle of Mukden, ftaltlo iket destroyed in Hea of Japan. Peaot 

of Portsmouth. Terrible outbreaks at home. Um* grants a oonstRutfou, Revolt 
continues. 

1906 Revolt put down. 

1906 Kevolt put down. Finit Duma otwmjd by Car. Dl*M»ly«l in .inly by Imp-rlnl tlknim, 

Politioul on«i». Duma moeU in Ifmlnnd. lUvoluUonnty iuov«w«nU nnd ilimdoti 
throuriiout the Empire, 

1907 Second Duma opened in March ; dkaolved in June j wrialkt deputiM armted. Ikvoln. 

tiona^ movements continue. Treaties with Great Britain and Japan, Agreement 
with Great Britain eonoerning Persia. ^ 






